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JV£fV  YEAR'S  EVE, 

THERE  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  is  yet  retained  in  many 
places,  on  New  Year's  Eve  :  young  women  went  about  with  a 
Wassail  Bowl  of  spiced  ale,*  singing  some  sort  of  verses  from  door  to 
door.  Wassail  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Asej*  pael,  be 
M  kiaiikjf  It  were  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  accepted  little 
presents  on  the  occasion  from  the  houses  at  which  they  stopped  to 
pay  this  annual  congratulation. 

Sdden,  in  his  Table-Talk  (article  P^e),  gives  a  good  description  of 
it:  "The  Pope,  in  sending  relics  to  Princes, does  as  wenches  do  to 
their  Wassels  at  New  Year's  tide — they  present  you  with  a  cup,  and 
you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff ;  but  the  meaning  is,  You  must  give 
tbem  money,  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth."    And  in  his  Notes  on 

*  "  The  IVassel  Bowl^"  tavs  Warton  in  his  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  "is 
Shakespeare's  Gossips'  Bowl  in  the  Mid»uinmer  Night's  Dream.  The  com- 
position was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was 
also  calkd  Lamh^    Wool:*    So  it  is  referred  to  m  Polwhele's  Old  English 

uentMBsm— ^ 

••A  massy  bowl,  to  deck  the  jovial  day, 
Flash'd  from  its  ample  round  a  sunlike  ray. 
Full  many  a  century  it  shone  forth  to  grace 
The  festive  spirits  of  th'  Andarton  race, 
As;,  to  the  sons  of  sacred  union  dear, 
It  welcomed  wiih  LamU  WoolHait  rising  year." 

\  It  appears  from  Thomas  de  la  Moore  (Vita  £dw.  II.)  and  old  Havillan 
(in  Ajrchitren.  lib.  2),  that  Was-haile  and  Drinc-heil  were  the  usual  ancient 
■hnscs  of  quaffing  among  the  English,  and  synonymous  with  the  '*  Come^ 
lot's  to  you,"  and  "  I'll  pledge  you,"  of  the  present  day. 

Vexstcgan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  gives  this  etymology 
of  Wassul :  **  As  vas  is  our  verb  of  the  preter-imperfect  tense,  or  preter- 
pcdect  tense,  signifying  have  been,  so  vuit,  being  the  same  verb  in  the  imperative 
Bood,  and  now  pronunced  Wax,  is  as  much  as  to  va^y  grow,  or  become ;  and 
Waeskeal  by  corruption  of  pronunciation  afterwards  came  to  be  Wassail.*' 

Wassel,  however,  is  sometimes  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or 
fcitivity. 

Ben  JoDson  personifies  it  thus  :  "  Enter  Wassel  like  a  neat  sempster  and 
ioogster,  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl,  drest  with  ribbands  and  rosenuury, 
before  her." 

A  Wassd  candle  was  a  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast 

A 
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Drayton's  Polvolbion,  we  read :  '*  I  see  a  custome  in  some  parts 
among  us  :  I. mean,  the  yearly  Was-haile  in  the  country  on  the  vigil 
of  ^e  New  Yeare,  which  I  conjecture  was  a  usuall  ceremony  among 
the  Saxons  before  Hengist,  as  a  note  of  health- wishing  (and  so  per- 
haps you  might  make  it  Wish-heil),  which  was  exprest  among  other 
nations  in  that  form  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  their  mistresses  and 
friends. 

'' '  Bene  vos,  bene  yos,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene  nostram  etiam 
Stephanium/  in  Plautus,  and  infinite  other  testimonies  of  that  nature 
(in  him,  Martial,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  such  more),  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  fashion  now  used  :  we  calling  it  a  health,  as  they  did  also  in 
direct  terms  ;  which  with  an  idol  called  Heil,  antiently  worshipped  at 
Cerne  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  English  Saxons,  in  name  expresses  both 
the  ceremony  of  drinking  and  the  New  Yeare's  acclamation,  whereto 
in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom  is  joyned  also  solemnity  of  drinking 
out  of  a  cup,  ritually  composed,  deckt,  and  filled  with  country 
liquor/' 

Herrick  in  his  Hesperides  treats 

'<  Of  Christmas  sports,  the  WasseU  BouU, 
That  tost  up,  after  Fox-t-tK-HoU  ; 
Of  Blind'tnan-buffe,  and  of  the  care 
That  young  men  have  to  shooc  the  Mare: 
Of  Ash'heapes^  in  the  which  ye  use 
Husbands  and  wives  by  streakes  to  chuse : 
Of  crackling  laurell,  which  fore-sounds 
A  plenteous  harvest  to  your  grounds." 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory*  is  a  woodcut  of  a  large  oak  beam, 
the  ancient  support  of  a  chimney-piece,  on  which  is  carved  a  large 
bowl,  with  this  inscription  on  one  side,  '' Wass-heil ; '^  and  the  in- 
genious commentator  upon  this  representation  observes  that  it  is  the 
ngure  of  the  old  Wassel-bowl,  so  much  the  delight  of  our  hardy 
ancestors,  who  on  the  vigil  of  the  New  Year  never  failed  to  assemble 
round  the  glowing  hearth  with  their  cheerful  neighbours,  and  then 
in  the  spicy  Wassel-Bowl  (which  testified  the  goodness  of  their  hearts) 
drowned  everv  former  animosity ;  an  example  worthy  modem  imita- 
tion. Wasselv/2^  the  word  ;  Wassel  every  guest  returned  as  he  took 
the  circling  goblet  from  his  friend,  whilst  song  and  civil  mirth  brought 
in  the  infant  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1784  tells  us,  that 
**the  drinking  the  Wassail  Uowl  or  Cup  was,  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  keeping  Christmas  in  the  same  manner  they  haa  before  tlie 
Feast  of  Yule.  There  was  nothing  the  Northern  nations  so  much 
delighted  in  as  carousing  ale,  especially  at  this  season,  when  fight- 
ing was  over.  It  was  likewise  the  custom,  at  all  their  feasts,  for  the 
master  of  the  house  to  fill  a  large  bowl  or  pitcher,  and  drink  out  of  it 
first  himself,  and  then  give  it  to  him  that  sat  next,  and  so  it  went  round. 
One  custom  more  should  be  remembered ;  and  this  is,  that  it  was 
usual  some  years  ago,  in  Christmas-time,  for  the  poorer  people  to  go 
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from  door  to  door  with  a  Wassail  Cup,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  a 
golden  apple  at  the  top,  singing  and  begging  monev  for  it :  t^e  ori- 
ginal of  which  was  that  they  also  might  procure  lamW  wool  to  fill  it, 
and  regale  themselves  as  well  as  the  rich/  * 

In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs  is  given  ''  A  Carrol  for  a  Wassel  Bowl, 
to  be  sung  upon  Twelfth  Day  at  night — to  the  tune  of  Gallants^  come 
away; "  taken  from  a  collection  of  ''  New  Christmas  Carrols  :  being 
fit  uso  to  be  sung  at  Easter,  Whitsontide,  and  other  Festival  Days 
in  the  year ; "  no  date,  i2mo,  b,  L  in  the  curious  study  of  Anthony  k 
Wood,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 


<*  AjoUy  Wassd-Bowl, 
A  Wassel  of  good  ale, 
Well  fare  the  butler's  soul, 
That  setteth  this  to  sale ; 

Our  jolly  WasseL 

Good  Dame,  here  at  your  door 

Our  Wassel  we  hegin  : 
We  axe  all  maidens  poor, 

We  pray  now  let  us  in. 

With  our  WasseL 

Onr  Wassel  we  do  fill 
With  apples  and  with  spice, 

Then  grant  us  your  good  will 
To  taste  here  once  or  twice 

Of  our  good  Wassel. 

If  any  maidens  be 

Here  dwelline  in  this  house. 
They  kindly  wifi  agree 

To  take  a  full  carouse 

Of  our  Wassel. 

But  here  they  let  us  stand 
All  fi«ezing  in  the  cold ; 

Good  master,  give  command. 
To  enter  and  be  bold, 

With  our  Wassel. 

Much  joy  into  this  hall 

IP^th  us  is  entered  in : 
Oar  master  first  of  all, 

We  hope  will  now  begin. 
Of  our  Wassel : 


And  after  his  good  wife 
Our  spiced  bowl  will  try : 

The  Lord  prolong  your  life. 
Good  fortune  we  espy. 

For  onr  WasseL 

Some  bounty  from  your  hands, 
Our  Wassel  to  maintain  : 

We'll  buy  no  house  nor  lands 
With  that  which  we  do  gain, 
With  our  WasseL 

This  is  our  merry  night 

Of  choosing  King  and  Queen : 
Then  be  it  your  delight 

That  something  mav  be  seen 
In  our  Wassel. 

It  is  a  noble  part 

To  bear  a  liberal  mind : 
God  bless  our  master's  heart. 

For  here  we  comfort  find, 

With  our  Wassel. 

And  now  we  must  be  gone, 
To  seek  out  more  good  cheer ; 

Where  boimty  will  be  shown. 
As  we  have  found  it  here, 

With  our  WasseL 

Much  joy  betide  them  all, 
Our  prayers  shall  be  still : 

We  hope  and  ever  shall. 
For  this  your  great  good  will. 
To  our  WasseL'' 


In  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire 
(1791X  Macaulay  observes :  "  Old  John  Payne  and  his  wife,  natives  of 

*  Milner  (Arcbaeologia,  voL  xL  p.  420)  informs  us  that  *'  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  amongst  our  ancestors  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  abolition 
of  the  practice  of  Wasselling.  On  the  contrary,  it  began  to  assume  a  kind  of 
reiigioas  aspect ;  and  the  Wassel  Bowl  itself,  which  in  the  great  monasteries 
was  placed  on  the  Abbot's  table,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Refectory  or  Eating 
Hall,  to  be  circulated  among  the  community  at  his  discretion,  received  the 
honomable  appellation  of  '  Pocnlum  Charitatis.'  This  in  our  Universities  is 
call«l  the  Grace-cup.** 
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this  parish,  an  weU-known  from  having  perambulated  the  Hundred 
of  Gutblaxton  many  years,  during  the  season  of  Christmas,  with  a 
fine  gew-gaw  which  they  caJl  a  Wassail^  and  which  they  exhibit  from 
house  to  house,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  duet.  I  apprehend  that 
the  practice  of  Wassailing  will  die  with  this  aged  pair.  We  are  by 
no  means  so  tenacious  en  old  usages  and  diversions  in  this  country 
as  they  are  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world." 

In  the  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the  Royal  Household,  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we  have  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
IVassellingj  as  it  was  practised  at  Court,  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.*  From  this  we  learn  that  the  ancient 
custom  of  pledging  each  other  out  of  the  same  cup  had  now  given 
place  to  the  more  elegant  practice  of  each  person  having  his  own  cup, 
and  that  **  when  the  steward  came  in  at  the  doore  with  the  Wassel, 
he  was  to  crie  three  tymes,  IVassil^  Wassel,  IVassel;  and  then  the 
chappell  (the  chaplain)  was  to  answere  with  a  songe." 

The  following  Wassailers'  song  on  New  Year's  Eve  was  till  lately 
sung  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Wassailers,  be  it  noted,  brought  with 
them  a  great  bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands  and  ribbons : — 


<( 


Wassail  I  Wassail !  all  over  the  town. 
Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown : 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree. 
We  be  good  fellows  all ;  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  .    .     .f,  and  to  his  right  ear, 
God  send  our  maister  a  happy  New  Year ; 
A  happy  New  Year  as  e'er  ne  did  see — 
With  my  Wassailing  Bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to    .    .    .:{;  and  to  his  right  eye, 
God  send  our  mistress  a  good  Christmas  pye : 
A  good  Christmas  pye  as  e'er  I  did  see — 
With  my  Wassailing  Bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  Filpail:  §  and  to  her  long  tail, 
God  send  our  measter  us  never  may  fail 
Of  a  cup  of  good  beer,  I  pray  you  draw  near. 
And  then  you  shall  hear  our  jolly  Wassail. 

Be  here  any  maids,  I  suppose  here  be  some ; 

Sure  they  will  not  let  young  men  stand  on  the  cold  stone  ; 

Sing  hey  O  maids,  come  trole  back  the  pin, 

And  the  fairest  maid  in  the  house,  let  us  all  in. 


•  Milner  on  an  Ancient  Cup,  Archaeologia,  vol  xi.  p.  423. 

Under  "Twelfth  Day"  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  Wassailing  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  that  season.  At  these  times  the  fare  in  other  respects  was 
belter  than  usual,  and,  in  particular,  a  finer  kind  of  bread  was  provided,  which 
was,  on  that  account,  called  Wassel-bread.  Lowth,  in  his  Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  derives  this  name  from  the  Westellum  or  Vessel  in  which  he 
suppoMB  the  bread  to  have  been  mide. 

t  The  name  of  some  horse.  %  The  name  of  another  horM. 

I  The  name  of  a  cow. 
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Ckmie,  botler,  come  bring  us  a  bowl  of  Uie  best ; 
1  hope  your  soul  in  Heaven  will  rest : 
But  if  you  do  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  small. 
Then  down  fall  butler,  bowl,  and  all." 

Hntchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  speaking  of  the  parish 
of  Muncaster,  under  the  head  of  Ancient  Custom,  informs  us  :  *'  On 
tr.e  eve  of  the  New  Year,  the  children  go  from  house  to  house,  singing 
a  diny  which  craves  the  bounty  *  tluy  were  want  to  have  in  old  King 
Edward* s  days*  There  is  no  tradition  whence  this  custom  rose ;  the 
donation  is  twopence,  or  a  pye  at  every  bouse.  We  have  to  lament 
that  so  negligent  are  the  people  of  the  morals  of  youth  that  great  part 
of  this  annual  salutation  is  obscene,  and  offensive  to  chaste  ears.  It 
certainly  has  been  derived  from  the  vile  orgies  of  heathens." 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (i794)>  the  mini- 
ster of  Kirlunichael,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  under  the  head  of  Super- 
stitions, &c.,  writes :  "  On  the  first  night  of  January,  they  observe, 
with  anxious  attention,  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere.  As  it  is 
calm  or  boisterous ;  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.  or  N. ;  from  the 
£.  or  the  W. ;  they  prognosticate  the  nature  of  the  weather  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  year.  The  first  night  of  the  New  Year,  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  West,  they  call  dar-na-coille,  the  night  of  the 
fecundation  of  the  trees ;  and  from  this  circumstance  has  been  derived 
the  name  of  that  night  in  the  Gaelic  language.  Their  faith  in  the 
above  signs  is  couched  in  verses  (thus  translated) :  The  wind  of  the 
S.  will  be  productive  of  heat  and  fertility  ;  the  wind  of  the  W.  of  milk 
and  fish  ;  the  wind  from  the  N.  of  cold  and  storm ;  the  wind  from  the 
E.  of  fruit  on  the  trees.* 

In  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by  Richard  Pynson 
in  I493v  among  the  Superstitions  then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
jtar^  the  following  is  mentioned  :  "  Alle  that  take  hede  to  dysmale 
daycs,  or  use  nyce  observaunces  in  the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  New 
Yere^  as  setting  of  mete  or  drynke^  by  nighte  on  the  benche^  to  fede 
Alkolde  or  GobelynJ^ 
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"  Froze  January,  leader  of  the  year, 
Miiiced  pies  in  van,  and  calfs  head  in  the  re^r.** 


Chukcmill. 


M. 


S  the  vulgar,  says  Bourne,  are  always  very  careful  to  end  the 
-  Jl  old  year  well,  so  they  are  no  less  solicitous  of  making  a  good 
beginning  of  the  new  one.  The  old  one  is  ended  with  a  hearty  com- 
potation  ;  the  new  one  is  opened  with  the  custom  of  sending  presents, 
which  are  termed  New  Year's  gifts,  to  friends  and  acquaintance.  He 
resolves  both  customs  into  superstitions,  as  being  observed  that  the 
succeeding  year  might  be  prosperous  and  successful  In  a  poem 
cited  in  Poole's  English  Parnassus  (1657),  voce  January,  these  gifts  are 
tims  " — "^    ' 
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**  The  king  of  light,  fiithcr  of  aged  Timc^ 
Hath  brought  about  that  day  which  is  the  prime 
To  the  slow-gliding  months,  when  every  eye 
Wears  s3rmptoms  of  a  sober  jollity ; 

■    And  every  hand  is  ready  to  present 
Some  service  in  a  real  compliment. 
Whilst  some  in  golden  letters  write  their  love, 
Some  speak  affection  by  a  ring  or  glove, 
Or  pins  and  points  (for  ev'n  the  Peasant  may, 
After  his  ruder  fashion,  be  as  gav 
As  the  brisk  courtly  Sir),  and  thinks  that  he 
Cannot,  without  gross  absurdity. 
Be  this  day  frugal,  and  not  spare  his  friend 
Some  gift,  to  show  his  love  finds  not  an  end 
With  uie  deceased  year.*' 

From  the  following  passage  in  Bishop  Hall's  Virgidemiarum  (1598), 
it  should  seem  that  the  usual  New  Year's  gift  of  tenantry  in  the  country 
to  their  landlords  was  a  capon — 

"  Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord's  hall 
With  often  presents  at  ech  festiuall ; 
With  cnunmed  Capons  every  New  Yeare's  raome, 
Or  with  greene  cheeses  when  his  sheepe  are  shome. 
Or  many  maunds-fuU  of  his  mellow  fruite,"  &c. 

And  so,  in  A  Lecture  to  the  People,  by  Abraham  Cowley  (1678),  we 
read — 

**  Ye  used  in  the  former  days  to  fall 
Prostrate  unto  your  landlord  in  his  hall, 
When  with  low  legs,  and  in  an  humble  guise, 
Ye  offered  up  a  Capon  sacrifice 
Unto  his  worship  at  a  New  Yeaf  s  Tide/' 

An  orange  stuck  with  cloves  appears  to  have  been  a  New  Year's 
gift.  So  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Christmas  Masque :  **  He  has  an 
Orange  and  rosemary,  but  not  a  clove  to  stick  in  it"  A  gilt  nutmeg 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  piece,  and  on  the  same  occasion.  The  use, 
however,  of  the  orange  stuck  with  cloves  may  be  ascertained  from 
The  Seconde  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  by  Thomas  Lupton  (1579, 
6,  L) :  ^  Wyne  wyll  be  pleasant  in  taste  and  savour,  if  an  orenge  or  a 
lyihon  (stickt  round  about  with  cloaves)  be  hanged  within  the  vessel 
that  it  touch  not  the  wyne :  and  so  the  wyne  wyll  be  preserved  from 
foystiness  and  evyll  savor.''  The  quarto  edit,  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
(1598),  reads  "  A  gift  nutmeg." 

In  Stephens's  Characters  ('631^  we  have  :  *^  Like  an  inscription  with 
a  fat  eoose  against  New  Year's  Tide." 

StiUingfleet  observes*  that  among  the  Saxons  of  the  Northern 
nations  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year  was  observed  with  more  than 
ordinary  jollity.  Thence,  as  Olaus  Wormius  and  Scheifer  observe, 
they  reckoned  their  age  by  so  many  lolas  (in  Gothic  signifying  merry- 
makings) ;  and  Snorro  Sturleson  describes  this  New  Year's  feast,  just 

♦  Orig.  Brit.  p.  343. 
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as  Buchanan  sets  oat  the  British  Saturnalia,  as  feasting  and  sending 
presents  or  New  Year's  gifts  to  one  another. 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  says  a  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1791, ''  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  January, 
the  Faex  Populi  assemble  together,  carrying  stangs  and  baskets.  Any 
inhabitant,  stranger,  or  whoever  joins  not  this  ruffian  tribe  in  sacri- 
ficing to  their  favourite  saint-day,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  met  by 
any  of  the  band,  is  inmiediately  mounted  across  the  stang  (if  a  woman, 
she  is  basketed),  and  carried,  shoulder  height,  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  where  the  payment  of  sixpence  immediately  liberates  the 
prisoner.  None,  though  ever  so  industriously  inclined,  are  permitted 
to  follow  their  respective  avocations  on  that  day." 

According  to  Massey,  in  his  Notes  on  Ovid's  Fasti,  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  Romans.  On  New  Year's  Day  all  tradesmen  worked  a  little 
in  their  business  by  way  of  omen ;  for  luck's  sake,  as  we  say,  that 
they  might  have  constant  business  all  the  year  after. 

The  poet  Naogeorgus  is  cited  by  Hospinian  to  the  efTect  that  it  was 
usual  in  his  time  for  friends  to  present  each  other  with  a  New  Year's 
gift ;  for  the  husband  to  give  one  to  his  wife,  parents  to  their  children, 
and  masters  to  their  servants,  &&;  a  custom  derived  to  the  Christian 
worid  from  the  times  of  Gentilism.  This  is  Barnabe  Googe's  version 
of  the  passage  in  Naogeorgus,  better  known  under  the  name  of  ^  The 
Popish  Kingdome" — 

"  The  next  to  this  is  New  Yesre's  Day,  whereon  to  every  frende 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring,  and  New  Yeare's  Giftes  do  sende. 
These  gifts  the  husband  gives  his  wife,  and  father  eke  the  childe, 
And  maister  on  his  men  bestowes  the  like,  with  favour  milde ; 
And  good  b^inning  of  the  yeare  they  wiihe  and  wishe  again, 
Aooording  to  the  aundent  guise  of  heathen  people  vaine. 
These  eight  days  no  man  ooth  require  his  dettes  of  any  man. 
Their  tables  do  they  furnish  out  with  all  the  meate  they  can  : 
With  marchpaynes,  tartes,  and  custards  great,  they  drink  with  staring  eyes; 
Th^  route  and  revell,  feede  and  feaste,  as  merry  all  as  pyes  : 
As  if  they  should  at  th'  entrance  of  this  New  Yeare  hap  to  die, 
Yet  would  they  have  their  bellies  full,  and  auncient  friends  allie." 

The  superstition  condemned  in  this  by  the  ancient  Fathers  lay  in 
the  idea  of  these  gifts  being  considered  as  omens  of  success  for  the 
ensuing  year.*  In  this  sense  also,  and  only  in  this  sense,  could  they 
have  censured  the  benevolent  compliment  of  wishing  each  other  a 
happy  New  Year.  The  latter  has  been  adopted  by  the  modem  Jews, 
who,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri  (which,  according  to  their 
civil  computation,  being  their  first  month,  the  feast  may  be  termed 
their  New  Year's  Day),  have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each 
other  a  happy  New  Year. 

The  Festival  of  Fools  at  Paris,  held  on  this  day,  continued  for  two 
hundred  and  forty  years,  when  every  kind  of  absurdity  and  indecency 
was  perpetrated. 

*  According  to  Pennant,  the  Highlanders  on  New  Year's  Day  bum  juniper 
before  their  cattle,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  eveiy  quarter  sprinkle  them  with 
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In  Scotland,  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  children  go  from 
door  to  door,  asking  for  bread  and  cheese,  which  they  call  Nog-Money, 
in  these  words — 

"  Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  binno  sweir  (i.e.,  he  not  la»y\ 
And  deal  your  cakes  and  clieese,  while  you  are  here ; 
For  the  time  will  come  when  ye'll  be  dead, 
And  neither  need  your  cheese  nor  bread." 

In  a  curious  MS.  relating  to  the  Public  Revenue  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Edward  VI.  occurs  the  entry :  **  Rewards  given  on  New 
Year's  Day,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  King's  officers  and  servants  of 
ordinary,  ;f  155,  5s.,  and  to  their  servants  that  present  the  King's 
Ma*  with  New  Year's  Gifts."  The  custom,  however,  is  in  part  of  a 
date  considerably  older  than  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Paris,  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  extorted  New 
Year's  gifts  from  his  subjects. 

Honest  old  Latimer,  instead  of  making  the  customary  present 
of  a  purse  of  gold,  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  a  New 
Testament,  with  the  leaf  conspicuously  doubled  down  at  Hebrews  xiii. 
4,  which,  though  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  perhaps  did  not  obtain 
due  recognition.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  affirmed,  relied  upon  these 
annual  contributions  for  the  replenishing  of  her  royal  wardrobe  and 
jewellery.  Peers  and  peeresses  of  the  re^m,  bishops,  the  chief  officers 
of  State,  and  several  of  the  Queen's  household  servants  (down 
to  her  apothecaries,  master  cook,  and  serjeant  of  the  pastry),  gave 
New  Year's  gifts  to  her  Majesty,  which  generally  took  the  convenient 
form  either  of  sums  of  money,  or  of  jewels,  trinkets,  or  wearing  apparel 
;f  20  was  the  largest  sum  given  by  any  of  the  temporal  lords ;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  ^40,  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;f  30,  and 
the  other  spiritual  lords  ^20  and  ;f  10.  Among  the  multitudinous 
offerings  were  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  shifts,  siUc  stockings,  garters, 
doublets,  mantles  embroidered  with  precious  stones,  furs,  bracelets, 
looking-glasses,  and  costly  caskets.  Her  physician's  eift  was  a  box 
of  foreign  confectionery,  while  another's  was  a  pot  of  green  ginger, 
and  one  of  orange  flowers  ;  and  from  her  apothecaries  she  received 

?ots  of  lozenges,  ginger  candy,  and  other  conserves.  Mrs  Blanche 
'arry  contributed  a  little  gold  comfit-box  and  spoon,  and  Mrs 
Morgan  a  box  of  cherries,  and  one  of  apricots.  A  cutler  presented  a 
meat-knife  having  a  fan  haft  of  bone,  with  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  Smyth, 
the  royal  dustman,  testified  his  loyalty  by  two  bolts  of  cambric  Dr 
Drake  adds  that,  though  Elizabeth  made  returns  to  the  New  Year's 
gifts  in  plate,  and  other  articles,  yet  she  took  sufficient  care  that  the 
balance  of  profit  should  be  in  her  own  favour. 

Pins  were  acceptable  New  Year's  gifts  to  the  ladies,  instead  of  the 
wooden  skewers  wherewith  they  used  to  fasten  their  drapery  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sometimes  they  received  a  composition 
in  money ;  whence  allowances  for  their  separate  use  are  still  called 
"pin-money."  Gloves  also  were  customary  gifts.  They  were  more 
expensive  than  in  our  times,  and  occasionally  a  money  present  was 
tendered  instead,  which  was  denominated  **  glove-money."  Sir 
Thomas  More  having,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  decreed  in  favour  of  Mrf 
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Croaker  iq^ainst  Lord  Arundel,  the  grateful  suitor  on  the  next  New 
Yeai^s  Day  presented  Sir  Thomas  with  a  pair  of  eloves  containing 
forty  angels.  ^  It  would  be  against  good  manners,  said  the  urbane 
Chancellor,  "to forsake  a  gentlewoman's  New  Year's  gift,  and  I  accept 
the  gloves ;  their  lining  you  will  be  pleased  otherwise  to  bestow.'' 

In  A  Banquet  of  Jests  (1634)  is  the  pleasant  story  of  Archee,  the 
King's  jester,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  successful  fooling  of  others, 
was  signally  fooled  himself.  He  received  twenty  pieces  of  gold  from 
a  nobleman  on  New  Year's  Day ;  but,  covetously  desiring  more,  he 
shook  them  in  his  hand,  and  said  they  were  too  light.  *  I  prithee, 
Archee,"  answered  the  donor,  "  let  me  see  them  again,  for  there  is  one 
amongst  them  I  would  be  loth  to  part  with."  Expecting  the  sum  to 
be  increased,  Archee  returned  the  pieces  to  his  lordship,  who  pocketed 
them  with  the  cutting  remark,  '*  I  once  gave  money  into  the  hand  of 
a  fool,  who  had  not  the  wit  to  keep  it." 

Moresin  telb  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom  in  Scotland  to 
send  New  Year's  gifb  on  New  Year's  Eve,  but  that  on  New  Year's 
Day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  asked  a  New  Year's 
gift,  as  I  believe  it  is  still  usual  in  Northumberland. 

From  a  curious  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  date  of  1560 
(Status  Scholae  Etonensis),  it  appears  that  the  boys  of  Eton  school 
used  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision  to  play  for  little  New  Year's  gifts 
both  before  and  after  supper ;  and  that,  for  good  luck's  sake,  they 
had  a  custom,  on  that  day,  of  making  verses  and  sending  them  to  the 
provost,  masters,  and  others,  and  also  of  presenting  them  to  each 
other.  George  Buchanan  presented  one  of  these  poetical  New  Year's 
gifts  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  hbtory  is  silent  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty  received  it — 

AD  MARIAM  SCOTIjE  REGINAM. 

*^  Do  quod  adest :  opto  quod  abest  tibi,  dona  darcntur 
Aurea,  sors  animo  si  foret  sequa  meo. 
Hoc  leve  si  credit,  paribus  me  nlciscere  donis ; 
Et  quod  abest  opta  tu  mihi :  da  quod  adest." 

Overbury,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  a  ''Timist,"  says  that 
'*his  New  Yeare's  Gifts  are  ready  at  Alhalomas,  and  Uie  Sute  he 
meant  to  meditate  liefore  them." 

"Gcvyng  of  New  Yeare's  Giftes,"  says  Polydore  Vergil,  "had  its 
original  there  likewyse  (in  old  Rome),  for  Suetonius  Tranquillus 
reporteth  that  the  Knights  of  Rome  gave  yerely,  on  the  calendes  of 
January,  a  present  to  Augustus  Caesar,  although  he  were  absent. 
Whiche  custom  remayneth  in  England,  for  the  subjects  sende  to  their 
superiours,  and  the  noble  personages  geve  to  the  K\nge  some  great 
gyftes,  and  he  to  gratifye  their  kyndnesse  doeth  liberally  rewarde  them 
with  some  thyng  again." 

The  title-page  of  a  rare  tract  entitled  "  Motives  grounded  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  and  upon  honour,  profit,  and  pleasure,  for  the  present 
founding  an  University  in  the  Metropolis,  London  ;  with  Answers  to 
such  Objections  as  might  be  made  by  any  (in  their  incogitancy) 
against  the  same "  (1647),  runs  thus :  "  Humbly  presented  \instead 
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the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  dancing  with  moon-light,* with  no  other 
music  than  their  own  singing.*' 

In  the  same  work  for  1795,  the  minister  of  Tillicoultry,  in  the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  under  the  head  of  Diseases,  says :  *'  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  one  William  Hunter,  a  collier,  was  cured  in  the  year 
1758  of  an  inveterate  rheumatism  or  gout,  by  drinking  freely  of  new 
ale,  full  of  barm  or  yest.  The  poor  man  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  having  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
On  the  evening  of  Handsel  Monday,  as  it  is  called,  (Z.^.,  the  first 
Monday  of  the  New  Year,  O.S.)  some  ot  his  neighbours  came  to  makt 
merry  with  him.  Though  he  could  not  rise,  yet  he  always  took  his 
share  of  the  ale,  as  it  passed  round  the  company,  and,  in  the  end,  be- 
came much  intoxicated.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  the  use 
of  his  limbs  the  next  morning,  and  was  able  to  walk  about.  He  lived 
more  than  twenty  years  after  this,  and  never  had  the  smallest  return 
of  his  old  complaint.'' 

So  also  the  minister  of  Moulin,  in  Perthshire,  informs  us  that 
''beside  the  stated  fees,  the  master  (of  the  parochial  school  there) 
receives  some  small  g^tuity,  generally  two-pence  or  three-pence  from 
each  scholar,  on  Handsel- Monday^  or  Shrove-Tuesday !* 

Upon  the  Circumcision,  or  New  Year's  Day,  the  early  Christians 
ran  about  masked,  in  imitation  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Gentiles. 
Against  this  practice  St  Maximus  and  Peter  Chrysologus  de- 
claimed; whence  in  some  of  the  very  ancient  missals  we  find  written 
in  the  Mass  for  this  day :  *'  Missa  ad  prohibendum  ab  Idolia." 
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THIS  day,  which  is  well  known  to  be  called  the  Twelfth  from  its 
being  the  twelfth  in  number  from  the  Nativity,  is  called  also  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  manifestation, 
from  our  Lord's  having  been  on  that  day  made  manifest  to  the 
Gentiles.  This,  as  Bourne  observes,*  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
twelve,  and  of  more  jovial  observation  for  the  visiting  of  friends,  and 
Christmas  gambols.t 

*  Chap.  xvii.  ''  With  some,"  he  tells  us,  ''  Christmas  ends  with  the  twelve 
days ;  but,  with  the  generality  of  the  vulgar,  not  till  Candlemas."  Dugdale, 
in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  speaking  of  "  Orders  for  Government — Gray's 
Inne,'*  cites  an  order  of  4  Car.  I.  (Nov.  17)  that  ''all  playing  at  dice,  cards, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  hall,  buttry,  or  butlePs  -chamber,  should  be  thenceforth 
barred  and  forbidden  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  twenty  days  in  Christmas 
ottely  excepted,*^ 

t  "  In  the  days  of  King  Alfred,"  says  Collier  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
"  a  law  was  made  with  relation  to  holidays,  by  virtue  of  which  the  twelve  days 
after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Festivals." 

From  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  the  whole  twelve  days  appear  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  feasting  and  jollity — 

"  Except  the  Twelye  Days,  or  the  wake-day  femi^ 
What  ttoie  he  nee^  nuic  be  hU  eosea's  guest.*' 
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The  customs  of  this  day,  various  in  different  countries,  yet  agree  in 
Ifae  same  end,  that  is,  to  do  honour  to  the  Eastern  Magi,*  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  royal  dignity.  In  France,  while  that 
country  had  a  court  and  king,  one  of  the  courtiers  was  chosen  king, 
and  the  other  nobles  attended  on  this  day  at  an  entertainment.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  the  Council-general  of  the  Commons  at 
Paris  passed  an  arr6t,  in  consequence  of  which  **La  F^te  de  Rois" 
(Twelfth  Day)  was  thenceforth  to  be  called  "  La  Fdte  de  Sans- 
Culottes."  It  was  called  an  anti-civic  feast,  which  made  every  priest 
that  kept  it  a  Royalist 

At  La  Fite  de  Rots  the  French  monarch  and  his  nobles  waited  on 
the  Twelfth-Night  king  ;  but  the  custom  was  not  revived  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons.  In  place  of  it,  the  royal  family  washed  the  feet  of 
some  people,  and  gave  them  alms. 

In  Normandy  they  place  a  child  under  the  table,  which  is  covered 
in  such  a  manner  with  the  cloth  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  doing ; 
and,  when  the  cake  is  divided,  one  of  the  company,  taking  up  the  first - 
piece,  cries  out,  ''Fabe  Domini  pour  qui?"  The  child  answers, 
^  Pour  le  bon  Dieu,"  and  in  this  manner  the  pieces  are  allotted  to  the 
company.  If  the  bean  be  found  in  the  piece  for  the  ^  bon  Dieu,"  the 
king  is  chosen  by  drawing  long  or  short  straws.  Whoever  gets  the 
bean  chooses  the  king  or  queen,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  a  man 
or  woman. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  in  The  Discovery  of  a  most 
exquisite  Jewel,  found  in  the  Kennel  of  Worcester  Streets,  the  day 
after  the  Fight  (165 1),  says:  '^Verily,  I  think  they  make  use  of 
Kings — as  the  French  on  the  £piphany-day  use  their  Roy  de  la  fehve, 
or  King  of  the  Bean  ;  whom  after  they  have  honoured  with  drinking 
of  his  health,  and  shouting  aloud  ^  Le  Roy  boit,  Le  Roy  boit,'  they 
make  pay  for  all  the  reckoning  ;  not  leaving  him  sometimes  one  peny, 
rather  than  that  the  exorbitancie  of  their  Debosh  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  the  fulL'' — In  A  World  of  Wonders  (1607)  we  read  of  a 
Curate^  ''who  having  taken  his  preparations  over  evening,  when  all 
men  cry  (as  the  manner  is)  the  King  drinketk^  chanting  his  Masse  the 
next  morning,  fell  asleep  in  his  Memento  :  and,  when  he  awoke,  added 
with  a  loud  voice.  The  King  drinkethJ* 

In  Germany  they  observed  nearly  the  same  rites  in  cities  and 
academies,  where  the  students  and  citizens  chose  one  of  their  own 
number  for  king,  providing  a  most  magnificent  banquet  on  the 
occasion. 


*  Of  these  Magi,  or  Sages  (vulgarly  called  the  three  Kings  of  Colen),  the 
first,  named  Melchior,  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  offered  gold :  the  second, 
Ja^r,  a  beardless  youth,  ofTered  frankincense  :  the  third,  Balthasar,  a  black 
or  Moor,  with  a  large  spreading  beard,  offered  myrrh. 

The  dedication  of  "The  Bee-hive  of  the  Romish  Church"  concludes  thusL 
"  Datum  in  our  Musseo  the  5  of  January,  being  the  even  of  the  three  Kinj^s  of 
Colen,  at  which  time  all  good  Cathoiiks  make  merry  and  crie,  '  Ihe  King 
drinkes.'     In  anno  1569.     Isaac  Rabbolence,  of  Loven." 

Selden  in  his  Table-Talk,  p.  20,  says :  '*  Our  chusing  Kings  and  Queens  on 
Twdifth*Night  has  reference  to  the  three  Kings." 
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The  choosing  of  a  person  king  or  queen  by  a  bean  found  in  a 
piece  of  a  divided  cake  was  formerly  a  common  Christmas  gambol  in 
both  the  English  universities. 

When  the  King  of  Spain  told  the  Count  Olivarez  that  John,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  had  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  he  slighted  it, 
saying  that  he  was  but  Rey  de  Havas,  a  bean-cake  king  (a  king 
made  bv  children  on  Twelfth  Night). 

The  bean  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the  ceremony  of  choosing 
king  and  queen  in  England.  Thus  in  Ben  Jonson  s  Masque  of 
Christmas,  the  character  of  Baby-Cake  is  attended  by  ''an  Usher 
bearing  a  great  Cake  with  a  bean  and  a  pease.'* 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell,  tells  us  : 
"  On  Twelfth  Day  they  divide  the  Cake,  alias  Choose  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  King  treats  the  rest  of  the  company." 

In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  we  find  an  observa- 
tion on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  eve  or  vigil  of  the  Epiphany : 
"Kings  created  or  elected  by  beans.'*  The  sixth  is  called  ''The 
Festi^  of  Kings,**  with  this  additional  remark,  "  that  this  ceremony 
of  electing  Kings  was  continued  with  feasting  for  many  days/' 

There  was  a  custom  similar  to  this  on  the  festive  days  of  Saturn 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  of  the  same  rank  drew  lots 
for  kingdoms,  and,  like  kings,  exercised  their  temporary  authority. 

Moresin  observes  that  our  ceremony  of  choosine  a  king  on  the 
Epiphany,  or  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  is  practised  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  and  that  he  is  called  the  Bean  King  from  the  lot. 

Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus  (Mores,  Leges,  et  Ritus  omnium  Gen- 
tium. i2mo,  Genev.  1620)  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  this 
ceremony : 

The  materials  of  the  cake  are  flour,  honey,  ginger,  and  pepper. 
One  is  made  for  every  family.  The  maker  thrusts  in,  at  random,  a 
small  coin  as  she  is  kneading  it  When  it  is  baked,  it  is  divided  into 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  persons  in  the  family.  It  is  distributed, 
and  each  has  his  share.  Portions  of  it  also  are  assigned  to  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  three  Magi,  which  are  given  away  in  alms.  Who- 
ever finds  the  piece  of  coin  in  his  share  is  saluted  by  all  as  king,  and, 
being  placed  on  a  seat  or  throne,  is  thrice  lifted  aloft  with  joyful 
acclamations.  He  holds  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  right  hand,  and,  each 
time  he  is  lifted  up,  makes  a  cross  on  the  ceiling.  These  crosses  are 
thought  to  prevent  many  evils,  and  are  much  revered. 
'  This  custom  is  practised  nowhere  at  present  in  the  north  of 
England,  though  still  very  prevalent  in  the  south.  In  the  Universal 
\  Magazine  for  1774  we  read  :  "After  tea  a  cake  is  produced,  and  two 
bowls,  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different  sexes.  The 
host  fills  up  the  tickets,  and  the  whole  company,  except  the  King 
and  Queen,  are  to  be  ministers  of  state,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber.  Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by  design 
perhaps  than  accident,  become  King  and  Queen.  According  to 
Twelfth  Day  law,  each  party  is  to  support  his  character  till  mid- 
night." 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Piers'  Description  of  the  County 
of  West  Meath  (1682),  "  on  Twelve-Eve  in  Christmas,  they  use  to  set 
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op  as  high  as  they  can  a  sieve  of  oats,  and  in  it  a  dozen  of  candles  set 
round,  and  in  the  centre  one  larger,  all  lighted.  This  in  memory  of 
oar  Saviour  and  His  Apostles,  lights  of  the  world." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1764  thinks 
the  practice  of  choosing  king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  Night  owes  its 
origin  to  the  custom  among  the  Romans,  which  they  took  from  the 
Greeks,  of  casting  dice  who  should  be  the  Rex  Convivii^  or,  as 
Horace  calls  him,  the  Arbiter  Bibendi,  Whoever  threw  the  lucky 
cast,  which  they  termed  Venus^  or  Basilicus^  gave  laws  for  the  night. 
In  the  same  manner  the  lucky  clown,  who  out  of  the  several  divisions 
of  a  plum-cake  draws  the  King,  thereby  becomes  sovereign  of  the 
company ;  and  the  poor  clodpole  to  whose  lot  the  Knave  falls  is  as 
unfortunate  as  the  Roman  whose  hard  fate  it  was  to  throw  the  dam- 
lusum  Csuttcu/utH. 

It  appears  that  the  Twelfth  Cake  formerly  was  made  full  of  plums, 
and  viUi  a  bean  and  pea.  Whoever  got  the  former  was  to  be  king ; 
whoever  found  the  latter  was  to  be  queen. 

In  Nichols's  Queen  Elizabeth^s  Progresses  is  an  account  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  her  at  Sudley,  wherein  were  Melibaeus,  King  of  the  Bean, 
and  Nisa,  Queen  of  the  Pea — 

**MiL  Cut  the  cake :  who  hath  the  ^ne  shall  be  King;  and  where  the 

is^  shee  shal  be  Qneene. 
"^ftf.  I  have  thepeatet  and  must  be  Queene. 
Md.  I  the  Aemne,  and  King ;  I  must  commaunde." 


(( 


Thns  in  Henick's  Hesperides — 
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'  New,  now  the  mirth  comes 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  Beane's  the  Kiug  of  the  sport 
here ; 
Bende  we  must  know. 
The  Pea  alio 
Mast  levell,  as  Queene,  in  the  Court 


Bmi  then  to  chuse, 
(!&  night  MS  ye  use) 
Who  shall  for  the    present  delight 
here. 
Be  a  King  by  the  lot. 
And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfe-day  Queene  for  the  night 
here: 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 


And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 
Who  luiurg'd  will  not  drinke 
To  the  base  from  the  brink 

A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene 
here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lambs'-wooll ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  King 

And  Queene  wassailing ; 
And    though  with  ale  ye  be   whet 
here ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  offence. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here." 


And  again  in  the  same  poet — 

For  sports,  for  Pagentrie,  and  Playes, 
Thou  hast  thy  Eves  and  Holydayes : 
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Thy  Wakes,  thy  Qointels,  here  thou  hiist. 
Thy  May-poles  too,  with  garlands  gract : 
Thy  Morris-Dance ;  thy  Whitsun  Ale  ; 
Thy  Shearing  Feast,  which  never  faile, 
Thy  Harvest  Home ;  thy  Wassaile  Bowleg 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox-i*-th'-Holc ; 
Thy  Mummeries  :  thy  7hvel/e-(ide  Kings 
And  Queens:  thy  Christmas  revellings/' 

In  many  parishes  in  Gloucestershire  there  is  a  custom  on  TwelftV 
Day  of  having  twelve  small  fires  made,  and  one  large  one,  in  honour 
of  the  day. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791  records  that  **  In  the  South- 
hams  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  farmer  attended 
by  his  workmen  goes  to  the  orchard  with  a  large  pitcher  of  cyder,  and 
there,  encircling  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees,  they  drink  the  following 
toast  three  several  times — 

*  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree, 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may'st  blow ! 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow ! 

Hats  full  I  caps  full ! 

Bushel — ^bushel — sacks  full. 

And  my  pockets  full  too  !  Huzza  1 ' 

This  done,  they  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  are  sure 
to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather  what  it  may, 
are  inexorable  to  all  entreaties  to  open  them  till  some  one  has  guessed 
at  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  generally  some  nice  little  thing,  diffi- 
cult to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  tirst  names  it.  The 
doors  are  then  thrown  open,  and  the  Jucky  clod  pole  receives  the  tit- 
bit as  his  recompense.  Some  are  so'superstitiou?  as  to  believe  that 
if  they  neglect  this  custom  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that  year.'' 

On  the  Eve  of  Twelfth  Day  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
Devonshire  people  to  go  after  supper  into  the  orchard,  with  a  large 
milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted  apples  pressed  into  iL  Out  of 
this  each  person  in  company  takes  (what  is  called  a  clayen  cup,  1.^.), 
an  earthenware  cup  fuU  of  liquor,  and  standing  under  each  of  the 
more  fruitful  apple-trees,  passing  by  those  that  are  not  good  bearers, 
he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words — 

**  Health  to  thee,  good  apple-tree, 
Well  to  bear,  pocket-fulls,  hat-fuHs, 
Peck-fulls,  bushel-bag-fulls ! " 

And  then  drinking  up  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the 
company  set  up  a  shout. 

So  we  read  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Exmoor  dialect :  "  Watsail,  a 
drinking  song,  sung  on  Twelfth-day  Eve,  throwing  toast  to  the  apple 
trees,  in  order  to  have  a  fruitful  year,  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
heathen  sacrifice  to  Pomona." 

This  seems  to  have  been  done  in  some  places  upon  Christmas 
Eve,  for  in  Herrick's  Hesperides  we  find  the  following  among  the 
Christmas  Eve  ceremonies  : — 
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^  Wasnile  the  treet,  th&t  thej  may  heart 
Yoa  many  a  plam,  and  many  a  peare ; 
For  more  or  tesse  fruits  they  will  brings 
As  jon  do  give  them  wassailing." 

The  same  is  done  in  Herefordshire,  under  the  name  of  Wassailing, 
as  foDows : — 

At  the  approach  of  the  evening  on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the 
fiumers,  widi  their  friends  and  servants,  meet  together,  and  about  six 
o'dodc  walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  going.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground,  twelve  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are  lighted  up. 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the  com- 
pany in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these  occasions.  A 
drde  b  formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and 
ha&ooing  takes  place,  which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent 
Tillages  and  fields.  Sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  fires  may  be  all 
seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the  company  return  home,  where 
the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing  a  good  supper.  A 
large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  After 
sapper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
Vuin-house,  where  the  following  particulars  are  observed.  The 
master,  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong 
ak),  and  stands  opposite  the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then 
pkdges  him.  in  a  curious  toast :  the  company  follow  his  example  with 
an  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by  his  n?jne.  This  being  finished, 
tbe  luge  cake  is  produced,  and  with  much  ceremony,  put  on  the  horn 
of  ihe  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned.  The  ox  is  then 
tickled,  to  make  him  toss  his  head  :  if  he  throw  the  cake  behind,  then 
it  is  tibe  mistress's  perquisite ;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the  boosy), 
the  bafliff  himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
hcase^  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked,  nor  will  they  be  opened  till 
some  joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of 
mitth  and  jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  ereatest  part  of  the  night 

Pennants  account  has  it  that,  after  drinking  a  cheerful  glass  to 
their  mastei^s  health,  success  to  the  future  harvest,  and  so  forth,  on 
their  return  home  they  feasted  on  cakes  made  of  carraways,  &c., 
soaked  in  cider,  which  they  claimed  as  a  reward  for  their  past 
Ubouis  in  sowing  the  grain.  ''This,**  observes  he,  ^ seems  to 
resemhle  a  custom  of  the  antient  Danes,  who,  in  their  addresses  to 
their  rural  deities,  emptied  on  every  invocation  a  cup  in  honour  of 
them.' 

In  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  February  1784,  Mr  Beckwith 
rdates  that  '*  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  when  he  was  a  boy,  it  was 
customary  for  many  families,  on  the  Twelfth  Eve  of  Christmas,  to 
iovite  their  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours,  to  their  houses,  to  play 
at  cards,  and  to  partake  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  an 
nidispensable  ingredient ;  and  iitex  supper  was  brought  in,  the 
Wassail  Cup  or  Wassail  Bowl,  of  which  every  one  partook,  by  taking 
with  a  spoon,  out  of  the  ale,  a  roasted  apple,  and  eating  it,  and  then 
drinking  the  healths  of  the  company  out  of  the  bowl,  wishing  them  a 
merxy  Chnstmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.    (The  festival  of  Christ- 
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mas  used  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  hold  for  twenty  days,  and  some 
persons  extended  it  to  Candlemas).  The  ingredients  put  into  the 
bowl,  viz.,  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  were  usually  called 
Lambs'  Wool,  and  the  night  on  which  it  is  used  to  be  drunk  (generally 
on  the  Twelfth  Eve)  was  commonly  called  Wassail  EviJ*  This  cus- 
tom is  now  disused. 

A  Nottinghamshire  correspondent  of  the  same  Magazine  says  ''that 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  the  praaice  on  Christmas  Eve  was  to 
roast  apples  on  a  string  till  they  dropt  into  a  laige  bowl  of  spiced 
ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  of  Lamb^  WooL^  It  is  probable 
that  from  the  softness  of  this  popular  beverage  it  has  gotten  the  above 
name.    See  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — 

*'  Sometimes  luik  I  in  a  Gonip's  bowl. 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  ; 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob^ 

And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  poor  the  ale." 

In  Vox  Graculi  we  read:  ''This  day,  about  the  houres  of  5,  6^ 
7, 8,  9,  and  10 ;  yea  in  some  places  till  midnight  well  nigh,  will  be 
such  a  massacre  of  spice-bread,  that,  ere  the  next  day  at  noone,  a 
two-penny  brown  loafe  will  set  twenty  poore  folkes  teeth  on  edge, 
Which  hungry  humour  will  hold  so  violent,  that  a  number  of  good 
fellowes  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  statute  marchant  of  all  the  lands  and 
goods  they  enjoy,  for  halfe-a-crowne's  worth  of  two-penny  pasties. 
On  this  night  much  masking  in  the  Strand,  Cheapside,  Holburne,  or 
Fleet-Street." 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  says  :  "  There  is 
not  a  barn  unoccupied  the  whole  twelve  days,  every  parish  hiring 
fiddlers  at  the  public  charge.  On  Twelfth  Day,  the  fiddler  lays  his 
head  in  some  one  of  the  wenches'  laps,  and  a  third  person  asks,  who 
such  a  maid,  or  such  a  maid  shall  marry,  naming  the  girls  then  present 
one  after  another ;  to  which  he  answers  according  to  his  own  wnim,  or 
agreeable  to  the  intimacies  he  has  taken  notice  of  during  this  time  of 
merriment.  But  whatever  he  says  is  as  absolutely  depended  on  as  an 
oracle  ;  and  if  he  happens  to  couple  two  people  who  have  an  aversion 
to  each  other,  tears  and  vexation  succeed  the  mirth.  This  they  call 
cutting  off  the  fiddler's  head ;  for,  after  this,  he  is  dead  for  the  whole 
year." 

In  a  curious  Collection  entitled  Wit  a  sporting  in  a  pleasant 
Grove  of  New  Fancies,  by  H.  B.  (1657),  occurs  the  following  descrip- 
tion, taken  from  Merrick's  Uesperides,  of  the  pleasantries  of  what  is 
there  called 

**  ST  distaff's  day,  or  the  morrow  AFTSR  TWELFl  H-DAY. 

"  Partly  worke  and  p&rdy  play, 
You  must  on  St  EKstalTs  day  s 
From  the  plough  soon  free  your  teame  \ 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them : 
If  the  Maides  a  spinning  goe, 
Burne  the  flax  and  6re  the  tow 
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Scorch  their  |>]acketi,  but  bewart 
That  ye  singe  no  maiden-haite. 
Bring  in  pales  of  water  then, 
Let  ihe  maids  bewash  the  men. 
Give  St  Distaff  all  the  right : 
Then  bid  Christmas-sport  good  night 
And  next  morrow ;  eveiy  one 
To  his  owne  vocation." 

It  may  rather  seem  to  belong  to  religious  than  popular  customs  to 
mention,  on  the  authority  of  the  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  January 
I73i>  that  at  the  Chapel-Royal  at  St  James's,  on  Twelfth  Day  that\ 
year, "  the  King  and  the  Prince  made  the  offerings  at  the  altar  ofl 
^old,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  according  to  custom.  At  night  their  \ 
Majesties,  &c^  played  at  Hazard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  groom-porter."  \ 

On  Twelfth  Night,  1755,  it  is  recorded  that  George  II.  played  at  | 
hazard  for  the  bonefit  of  the  same  functionary,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  played  were  winners,  particularly 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  won  £yooo. 


ST  AGNES'  DA  K,  OR  EVE. 
January  21. 

ST  AGNES  was  a  Roman  virgin  and  martyr,  who  suffered  in  the 
tenth  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  A.D.  306.  She 
was  condemned  to  be  debauched  m  the  public  stews  before  her 
execution,  but  her  virginity  was  miraculously  preserved  by  lif^htning 
and  thunder  from  heaven.  About  eight  days  after  her  execution,  her 
parents  going  to  lament  and  pray  at  her  tomb,  they  saw  a  vision  of 
angels,  among  whom  was  their  daughter,  and  a  lamb  standing  by  her 
as  white  as  snow  ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  in  every  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  her  there  is  a  lamb  pictured  by  her  side. 

On  the  eve  of  her  day  many  kinds  of  divination  are  practised  by 
virgins  to  discover  their  future  husbands.  It  is  popularly  called  fasting 
St  Agno*  Fast.    Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  this — 

*'  And  on  sweet  St  Agnes'  night 
Please  yon  with  the  promisM  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers^ 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.'* 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  directs  that  ''upon  St  Agnes'  Night 
yon  uke  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  say- 
ing a  Pater  Noster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  oream 
of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry.'' 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  speaks  of ''  Maids  Casting  on 
St  Agnes'  Eve,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband." 

Naogeorgus  has  this  account  of  the  festival — 

''SAINT  AGNE& 

"  Then  coaimes  in  place  St  Agnes'  Day,  which  here  in  Geimanie 
Is  not  so  maA  esteemde  nor  kept  with  sach  solemnitie : 
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Bnt  in  the  Popish  Court  it  standes  in  passing  hie  degree, 

As  spring  and  head  of  wondroos  gaine,  and  great  commoditee. 

For  m  St  Agnes'  charch  upon  this  day  while  masse  they  sing, 

Two  lambes  as  white  as  snowe,  the  Nonnes  do  yearely  nse  to  bring  : 

And  when  the  Agnus  chaunted  is,  upon  the  aultar  hie, 

(For  in  this  thing  there  hidden  is  a  solemne  mysterie) 

They  offer  them.    The  servaunts  of  the  Pope,  when  this  Is  done, 

Do  put  them  into  pasture  good  till  shearing  time  be  come. 

Then  other  wooll  they  mingle  with  these  holy  fieeses  twaine, 

Whero^  being  sponne  and  drest,  are  made  the  Pals  of  passing  gaine. 

In  Jephson's  Manners,  &c.,  of  France  and  Italy,  is  a  poetical  epistle 
dated  from  Rome,  14th  February  1793,  certifying  the  use  of  this  cere- 
mony at  that  time : — 

"ST  AGNES*S  SHRINE. 

*'  Where  each  pretty  ^a-lamb  most  gaily  appears. 
With  ribands  stuck  round  on  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
On  gold- fringed  cushions  they're  stretch'd  out  to  eat. 
And  piously  ia,  and  to  church-music  bleat ; 
Yet  to  me  they  seem'd  crying — alack,  and  alas  ! 
What's  all  this  white  damask  to  daisies  and  grass ! 
Then  they're  brought  to  the  Pope,  and  with  transport  they*re  kis5*d. 
And  receive  consecration  from  Sanctity's  fist : 
To  chaste  Nuns  he  consigns  them,  instead  of  their  dams. 
And  orders  the  friars  to  keep  them  from  rams." 


ST  VINCENTS  DAY. 
January  22. 

ST  VINCENT  was  a  Spanish  martyr,  said  to  have  been  tormented 
by  fire  in  304,  whose  name  is  in  the  English  Church  Calendar. 
Douce's  MS.  Notes,  referring  to  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
reproduce  an  old  injunction  to  observe  whether  the  sun  shines  on  St 
.Vincent's  Day — 

"  Vincent!  festo  si  Sol  radiet,  memor  esto  ;*' 

translated  by  Abraham  Fleming  thus — 

"  Remember  on  St  Vincent's  Day 
If  that  the  sun  his  beams  display." 

The  sun,  it  has  been  conjectured,  would  not  shine  unominously  on 
the  day  on  which  the  saint  was  burnt. 


ST  PAULS  DAY. 

January  25. 

O  one  seems  to  have  even  hazarded  a  conjecture  why  prognostica- 
_         tions  of  the  weather  and  other  events  for  the  whole  year  are  to 
be  cirawn  from  the  appearance  of  this  day. 
In  an  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Vigil  of  St  Paul 
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is  distinguislied  as  '^  Dies  Egyptiacas ;''  and  it  has  been  explained  that 
it  is  so  called  because  there  are  two  unlucky  days  in  every  month,  and 
Paul's  Vigil  is  one  of  the  two  in  January. 

Lloyd,  in  his  Diall  of  Dales,  observes  on  St  Paul's  that  '^  of  this  day 
the  husbandmen  prognosticate  the  whole  year.  If  it  be  a  fair  day,  it 
will  be  a  pleasant  year  ;  if  it  be  windy,  there  will  be  wars  ;  if  it  be 
cloudy,  it  doth  foreshew  the  plague  that  year." 

In  the  Shepherd's  Almanack  for  1676  we  find :  **  Some  say  that  if 
on  the  1 2th  of  January  the  sun  shines,  it  foreshews  much  wind. 
Others  predict  by  St  Paul's  Day,  saying,  if  the  sun  shine,  it  betokens 
a  good  year ;  if  it  rain  or  snow,  indifferent ;  if  misty,  it  predicts  great 
dearth  ;  if  it  thunder,  great  windL,  and  death  of  people  that  year.'' 

Lodge,  in  Wit's  Miserie  (1596),  glances  in  the  following  quaint 
manner  at  the  superstitions  of  this  and  St  Peter's  Day :  "  And  by  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paule  the  fool  rideth  him." 

Hospinian  also  tells  us  that  it  is  a  critical  day  with  the  vulgar, 
indicating,  if  it  be  clear,  abundance  of  fruits ;  if  windy,  foretelling 
wars ;  if  cloudy,  the  pestilence ;  if  rainy  or  snowy,  prognosticating 
deamess  and  scarcity :  according  to  the  old  Latin  verses,  thus  trans* 
lated  in  Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  Peopl 


**  If  St  Paul's  Day  be  fair  and  clear. 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  year ; 
If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft, 
Then  wars  will  trouble  our  realm  full  oft ; 
And  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
Then  will  be  dear  all  sorts  of  grain." 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  speaking  of  the 
superstitious  man,  observes  that  "Saint  Paules  Day  and  Saint 
Swithines,  with  the  Twelve,  are  his  oracles,  which  he  dares  believe 
against  the  almanacke." 

Horace  Walpole,  speaking  on  the  alteration  of  the  Style,  inauires  in 
the  World:  ''Who  that  hears  the  verses,  Mf  St  Paul  be  fair  and 
dear,'  &c,  but  must  grieve  for  the  shepherd  and  husbandman,  who 
may  have  all  their  prognostics  confounded,  and  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
beforehand  the  fate  of  their  markets  ?" 

The  proj^nostications  on  St  Paul's  Day  are  thus  reproduced  by  Gay 
in  his  Trivia — 

"  All  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel, 
Let  credulous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How,  if  the  Festival  of  yaul  be  dear, 
Plen^  from  liberal  horn  shall  strow  the  year ; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain. 
The  labouring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain , 
But  if  the  threatening  winds  in  tempests  roar, 
Then  War  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore." 

He  concludes — 

''  Let  no  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind, 
Nor  Paul,  nor  Swithin,  rule  the  clouds  and  wind." 

Schenkius,  in  his  Treatise  on  Images,  says  it  is  a  custom  in  many 
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parts  of  Germany  to  drajg^  the  images  of  St  Paul  and  St  Urban  to  Uie 
river,  if  on  the  day  of  their  feast  it  happens  to  be  foul  weather. 

Bourne  observes :  ^  How  it  came  to  have  this  particular  knack  of 
foretelling  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  following  year,  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  out  The  Monks,  who  were  undoubtedly  tne  first  who 
made  this  wonderful  observation,  have  taken  care  it  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  but  why  or  for  what  reason  this  observation  was  to 
stand  good,  they  have  tsJcen  care  to  conceaL  St  Paul  did  indeed 
labour  more  abundantly  than  all  the  Apostles ;  but  never,  that  I  heard, 
in  the  science  of  Astrology.  And  why  his  day  should  therefore  be  a 
standing  almanac  to  the  world,  rather  than  the  day  of  any  other  Saint, 
will  be  pretty  hard  to  find  out." 

This  festival  was  first  adopted  by  the  English  Church  in  the  year 
1662,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


CANDLEMAS  DA  Y. 
February  2. 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THB  VIRGIN  MART. 

THIS  is  called  in  the  North  of  England  the  Wives'  Feast  Day. 
The  name  of  Candlemas  is  evidently  derived  from  the  lights 
which  were  then  distributed  and  carried  about  in  procession.* 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church,  we  find  the  sub- 
sequent observations  on  the  2d  of  February,  usually  called  Candlemas 
Day— 

**  Torches  are  consecrated. 
Torches  axe  given  away  for  many  days."  f 

*  Donee's  MS.  Notes  say :  *'  This  feast  is  called  by  the  Greeks  inrarajra^ 
which  signifies  a  Meetings  because  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetess  met  in 
the  Temple  at  the  presentation  of  our  Saviour."  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  there  is  a  procession  of  Saints^ 
among  whom  St  Simeon  b  represented  with  a  mitre  and  cap,  canying  in  his 
left  hand  a  basket  of  eggs. 

t  "  To  beare  their  Candels  soberly,  and  to  offer  them  to  the  Saintes,  not 
of  God's  makynge,  but  the  Carvers  and  Paynters/'  is  mentioned  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  John  Bale  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonner's 
Articles  (1554) ;  as  also  "to  conjure  Candels." 

In  a  Prodamation  dated  26th  February,  30  Henry  VIII.,  *'  concemyng  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due  fourme  in  the  Chnrche  of  England,"  we 
read — 

"  On  Candelmas  Daye  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  beazvnge  of  Candels  is 
done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spiritnall  lygfate,  whom  Simeon  dyd 
prophecye,  as  it  is  redde  in  the  Churche  that  da3re." 

The  same  had  been  declared  by  a  Decree  of  Convocation. 

In  Herbert's  Country  Panon  (1675),  we  read  :  *'  Another  old  custom  (he  had 
been  speaking  of  Processions)  there  is,  of  sajring,  when  light  is  brought  in,  Gai 
send  us  the  light  ef  Heeofen  ;  and  the  parson  likes  this  very  well — light  is  a 
great  blessing,  and  as  great  as  food,  for  which  we  give  thanxs :  and  those  Uiat 
think  this  superstidou^  neither  know  superstition  nor  themaalves." 
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Pope  Serpai»  says  Beoon  in  his  Rdiques  of  Rome  (1563),  com- 
manded that  all  people  '^shuld  eo  on  procession  upon  Candlemas 
Day,  and  carry  Candels  about  with  ihem  brenning  in  their  hands  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  684.'' 

How  this  candle-bearing  on  Gindlemas  Day  came  first  up,  the 
author  of  our  English  Festival  explains  in  this  manner :  ^  Somtyme," 
writes  he, "  when  the  Romaines  by  great  myght  and  royal  power,  con- 
quered aU  the  world,  they  were  so  proude  that  they  forgat  God,  and 
made  them  divers  gods  after  their  own  lust  And  so  among  all  they 
had  a  god  that  they  called  Mars,  that  had  been  tofore  a  notable 
knight  in  battayle  ;  and  so  they  prayed  to  hym  for  help,  and  for  that 
they  would  speed  the  better  of  this  knight,  the  people  prayed  and  did 
great  worship  to  his  mother,  that  was  called  Februa,  after  which, 
woman  much  people  have  opinion  that  the  moneth  February  is 
called  Wherefore  the  secona  daie  of  thys  moneth  is  Candlemas 
Day.  The  Romaines  this  night  went  about  the  city  of  Rome  with 
torches  and  candles  brenning  in  worship  of  this  woman  Februa,  for 
hope  to  have  the  more  helpe  and  succoure  of  her  sonne  Mars. 

^  Then  there  was  a  Pope  that  was  called  Sergius  ;  and,  when  he 
saw  Christian  people  draw  to  this  false  maumetry  and  untrue 
belief,  he  thought  to  undo  this  foule  use  and  custom,  and  turn  it  unto 
God's  worship  and  our  Lady's,  and  gave  commandment  that  all 
Christian  people  should  come  to  church  and  offer  up  a  Candle 
brennyng,  in  the  worship  that  they  did  to  this  woman  Februa,  and 
do  worship  to  our  Lady  and  to  her  sonne  our  Lord.  So  that  now 
this  Feast  is  solemnly  hallowed  thorowe  all  Christendome.  And 
every  Christian  man  and  woman  of  covenable  age  is  bound  to  come 
to  church  and  offer  up  their  Candles,  as  though  they  were  bodily 
with  our  Lady,  hopyng  for  this  reverence  and  worship  that  they 
do  to  our  Ladye  to  have  a  great  rewarde  in  Heaven.'^  And  it  is 
added :  "  A  Candell  is  made  01  weke  and  wexe  ;  so  was  Crystes  soule 
hyd  within  the  manhode  :  also  the  fyre  betokeneth  the  Godhede : 
also  it  betokeneth  our  Ladyes  moderhede  and  maydenhede,  lyght  with 
the  fyre  of  love."        , 

In  Dunstan's  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules  it  is  directed  that ''  on  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  the  Monks  shall  go  in  surplices  to  the 
Church  far  Candles^  which  shall  be  consecratidy  sprinkled  with  holy 
waUr^  and  censed  by  the  Abbot — Let  every  Monk  take  a  Candle  from 
the  Sacrist,  and  light  it.  Let  a  Procession  be  made,  Thirds  and  Mass  be 
celebrated^  and  the  Candles^  after  the  offerings  be  offered  to  the  Priest" 

A  note  adds :  Candlemas  Day,  'fhe  Candles  at  the  PuriBcation 
were  an  exchange  for  the  lustration  of  the  Pagans,  and  Candles  were 
used  *'from  the  parable  of  the  wise  virgins." 

It  was  anciently  a  custom  for  women  in  England  to  bear  lights 
when  they  were  churched,  as  appears  from  the  following  royal  ban- 
mot,  William  the  Conqueror,  by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  his 
chamber  a  long  time,  whereat  the  French  king,  scoffing,  said,  **The 
King  of  England  lycth  long  in  child-bed:"  which  when  it  was 
reported  unto  King  William,  he  answered  :  "  When  I  am  churched, 
there  shall  be  a  thousand  lights  in  France "  (alluding  to  the  lights 
that  women  used  to  bear  when  they  were  churched)  ;  and  that  he 
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performed  within  a  few  days  after,  wasting  the  French  territories 
with  fire  and  sword. 

In  The  Bumynge  of  Pauies  Church  in  London,  1561,  and  the  4 
day  of  June  by  Lyghtnynjje,  &c,  (1563),  we  read:  *'In  Flaunders 
everye  Saturdaye  betwixt  Christinas  and  Candelmas  they  eate  flesh 
for  joy,  and  have  pardon  for  it,  because  our  Ladye  laye  so  long  in 
child-bedde  say  they.  We  here  may  not  eat  so  :  the  Pope  is  not  so 
good  to  us ;  yet  surely  it  were  as  good  reason  that  we  should  eat 
fleshe  with  them  all  that  while  that  our  Lady  lay  in  child-bed,  as  that 
wishuld  bear  our  Candel  at  her  Churchingc  at  Candlemas  with  theym 
as  they  doe.  It  is  seldome  sene  that  men  offer  Candels  at  women's 
Churchinges,  savinge  at  our  Ladies :  but  reason  it  is  that  she  have 
some  pre^rement,  if  the  Pope  would  be  so  good  maister  to  us  as  to 
let  us  eat  fleshe  with  theym.'^ 

In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  among  his  curious  Extracts  from 
the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  at  Laml^h,  occurs  the  following: 
'^  1 5 19.  Paid  for  Smoke  Money  at  Seynt  Mary  Eves,  a  a.  6.'*  This 
occurs  again  in  152 1  :  '*  Paid  by  my  Lord  of  Winchester's  Scribe  for 
Smoke  Money,  o.  2.  6." 

In  some  of  the  ancient  illuminated  Calendars,  a  wonum  holding  a 
taper  in  each  hand  is  represented  in  the  month  of  February. 

Naogeorgus,  as  translated  by  Googe,  has  it — 

"  Then  comet  the  Day  wherein  the  Virgin  offired  Christ  onto 
The  Father  chiefe,  as  Moyses  law  commaunded  hir  to  do. 
Then  numbers  great  of  Tapers  large,  both  men  and  women  beare 
To  Church,  htmg  hcUawed  there  wtth  pomp^  and  dreadful  words  to  heare. 
This  done,  eche  man  his  Candell  lightes  where  chiefest  seemeth  hee, 
Whose  Taper  greatest  may  be  seene,  and  fortunate  to  bee ; 
Whose  Candell  bumeth  cleare  and  brighte,  a  wondrous  force  and  might 
Doth  in  these  Candels  lie,  which  if  at  any  time  they  light. 
They  sure  beleue  that  neyther  storme  or  tempest  dare  amde. 
Nor  thunder  in  the  shies  be  heard,  nor  any  DeviTs  spide. 
Nor  fearefnU  sprites  that  walhe  by  night,  nor  hurts  of  frost  or  haUe,** 

We  read  in  Wodde's  Dialogue,  ^  Wherefore  serveth  holye  Candels  f 
(Nicholas.)  To  light  up  in  thunder,  astd  to  blesse  men  when  they  lye  a 
dying:' 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,  &c,  from  Wyttonburge  by 
Nicholas  Dorcaster  (1554),  we  And — 

'^THB  HALOWINO  OF  CANDLES  UPON  CANDKLMAS  DAT.* 

The  Prayer.  "  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ^  blesse  thou  this  creature  of 
a  waxen  taper  at  our  humble  supplication^  and,  by  the  vertue  of  the 
holy  crosse,  poure  thou  into  it  an  heavenly  benediction  ;  that  as  thou 
hast  graunted  it  unto  man*s  use  for  the  expelling  of  darknes,  it  may 
receave  such  a  strength  and  blessing,  thorow  the  token  of  thy  holy 
crosse,  Ma/  in  what  places  soever  it  be  lighted  or  set,  the  Divel  may 
avoid  out  of  those  hoHtacions,  atid  tremble  for  feare,  and  fly  away  dis- 
counged,  astd  presume  no  more  to  unquiete  them  that  serve  thee,  who 
with  God,**  &a  There  follow  other  prayers,  in  which  occur  these  pas- 
sages :  *'  We  humbly  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  *i*  blesse 
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And  sanctifie  ihtse  Candels^  prwpargd  unio  tki  uses  of  men,  and  huUth 
ofhodies  and  souUs,  as  tutl  on  the  land  as  in  the  waters"  *'  Vouchsafe 
■|i  to  blesse  and  »{«  sanctifye,  and  with  the  Candle  of  heavenly  bene- 
diction to  lighten  these  tapers;  which  we  thy  servants  taking  in  the 
honour  of  thy  name  {whan  they  ar  lightea)  desire  to  beare"  &c. 
**  Here  let  the  Candles  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water."  Concluding 
with  this  rubric :  **  When  the  halowyng  of  the  Candels  is  done^  let 
the  Candels  be  lighted  and  distributed.^' 

In  Bishop  Bonner's  Injunctions  (1555),  ^^  ^^^^  "that  bearyn^  of 
Candels  on  Candelmasse  Date  is  doone  in  the  memorie  of  our  Saviour 
Jesu  Christe,  the  spirituall  lyght^  of  whom  Sainct  Symeon  dyd 
prophecie,  as  it  is  redde  in  the  Churche  that  daye/*  This  ceremony, 
however,  had  been  previously  forbidden  in  the  metropolis  :  for  in 
Stew's  Chronicle  we  read :  ^  On  the  second  of  February  1 547-8,  being 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  commonly  called  Candle- 
masse  Day,  the  bearing  of  Candles  in  the  Church  was  left  off  through- 
out the  whole  citie  of  London." 

At  the  end  of  a  curious  sermon  entitled  The  Vanitie  and  Downe- 
fall  of  superstitious  Popish  Ceremonies,  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Dtirham  by  one  Peter  Smart,  a  Prebend  there,  July  27, 
1628,  printed  at  Edinbuigh  1628,  we  find  in  "a  briefe  but  true 
historical!  Narration  of  some  notorious  Acts  and  Speeches  of  Mr 
John  Cosens "  (Bishop  of  Durham),  the  following  :  "  Fourthly,  on 
Candlemas  Day  last  past,  Mr  Cozens,  in  renuing  that  Popish  cere- 
monie  of  bumine  Candles*  to  the  honour  of  our  Ladye,  busied  him- 
self from  two  of  the  docke  in  the  afternoone  till  foure,  in  climbing 
long  ladders  to  stick  up  wax  candles  in  the  said  Cathedral  Church  : 
the  number  of  all  the  Candles  burnt  that  evening  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  besides  sixteen  torches ;  sixty  of  those  burning  tapers 
and  torches  standing  upon  and  near  the  high  Altar  (as  he  calls  it), 
where  no  man  came  nigh." 

**  There  is  a  canon,*'  says  Bourne,  *'in  the  Council  of  Trullus, 
against  those  who  baked  a  cake  in  honour  of  the  Virgin's  lying-in, 
in  which  it  is  decreed,  that  no  -such  ceremony  should  be  observed, 
because  she  sufifered  no  pollution,  and  therefore  needed  no  purifica- 
tion." t 

At  Ripen  in  Yorkshire,  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas  Day,  the 

*  In  Nichols's  Chorchwardens'  Accompta  in  those  of  St  Martin  Outwich, 
London,  under  the  year  1510,  is  the  following  ardcle — 

"  Paid  to  Randolf  Merchaunt,  wex-chandiler,  for  the  Pascall,  the  Tapers 
affore  the  Rode,  the  Cross  Candelles,  and  Judas  Canddles,  ix*-  iiij<^ 

t  The  pnrple-flowered  Ladys  Thistle^  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully 
diversified  with  numerous  white  spots,  like  drops  of  milk,  is  by  a  beaut ifiU 
poetical  fiuicy  supposed  to  have  been  originally  marked  by  the  falling  of  some 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  mtlk  on  it ;  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name  Lady's^  Leg, 
Our  Ladys  Thistle. 

Afarry^  a  term  of  asseveration  in  common  use,  was  originally  a  mode  of 
swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  q.d.  by  Mary, — So  also  Marrtn/hlones^  for  ihe 
knees.  Ill  bring  him  down  upon  his  Marrcvhbenet ;  i.e.9  Til  make  him  bend 
his  knees  as  he  does  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 


CANDLEMAS  DA  K 


collegiate  Charch,  a  fine  ancient  building,  was  one  continued  blaze  ol 
light  all  the  afternoon  with  an  immense  number  of  candles. 
The  following  is  from  Herrick's  Hesperid< 


CEREMONIES  FOR  CAKDLEICASS  EVE. 


"Down   with   the    Rosemmiy  and 
Bayes, 

Down  with  the  Misleto ; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  up-nuse 

The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  domineere 
UntU  the  dancing  Easter  Day» 

Or  Easter's  Eve  appeare. 

Then  youthful  Box,  which  now  hath 
grace 
Your  houses  to  renew^ 


Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  phwe 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  then  Birch  comes 
in. 

And  many  flowers  beside ; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kinnc 

To  honour  Whitsontide. 

Green    Rushes   then,    and 
Bents, 

With  cooler  Oaken  boughs^ 
Come  in  for  comely  omamcntSi 

To  re-adorn  the  house. 


sweetest 


Thus  times  do  shift ;  each  thing  his  tume  does  hold  \ 
New  things  succeed,  as  former  things  grow  old." 

A^ain — 

"  Down  with  the  Rosemary^  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baits  and  Misletot: 
Down  with  the  Hdly^  Ivie^  all 
WktnwUh  ye  drat  the  Christmas  Hall: 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
N9  <nu  least  branch  there  left  behind: 
For  look  haw  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there  (Maids,  trust  to  me). 
So  many  Goblins  you  shall  see/* 

The  subsequent  Ceremonies  for  Candlemasse  Day  are  also  men- 
tioned-— 

"  Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 
mi  sunne*set  let  it  burae ; 
Which  ouencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen, 
Till  Christmas  next  retume. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend 

The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare ; 
And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  Fiend 

Can  do  no  misdiiefe  (there).*' 


Also— 


««£nd  now  the  White  Loafe  and  the  Pye^ 
And  lei  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye. 


n 


"  There  is  a  general  tradition,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  that  inferreth  the  coldnesse  of  succeeding  winter  from 
the  shining  ot  the  sun  on  Candlemas  Day,  according  to  the  proverbiall 
distich — 

"  Si  Sol  si>1endescat  Marii  purificante, 
Major  erit  glades  post  festum  quam  fait  ante." 


ST  BLAZE'S  DAY. 

In  the  Country  Almanack  for  1676,  under  February,  we  read-* 

**  Foul  weather  is  no  news ;  hail,  rain,  and  snow, 
Are  now  expected,  and  esteem  d  no  woe ; 
Ninf,  'tis  an  amen  had  the  yeomen  say. 
If  Phcebns  shews  his  £ue  the  second  day." 


Haxtiii,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  (17 16),  men- 
tions an  ancient  custom  observed  on  the  second  of  February : 
*'The  nustress  and  servants  of  each  family  take  a  sheaf  of  oats 
and  dress  it  up  in  women's  apparel,  put  it  in  a  large  basket,  and 
lay  a  wooden  dnb  by  it,  and  this  they  call  Briid's  Bed  ;  and  then  the 
mistress  and  servants  cry  three  times,  Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcome. 
This  they  do  just  before  going  to  bed ;  and,  when  the^  rise  in  the 
morning,  they  look  among  the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression  of 
Briid's  dub  there  ;  which  if  they  do^  they  reckon  it  a  true  presage  of  a 
good  crop  and  prosperous  year,  and  the  contrary  they  take  as  an  ill 


Candlemas  candle-carrying  in  England  was  abolished  by  an  Order 
of  Council  passed  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 


ST  BLAZE'S  DAY. 

February  3. 

BLAZE,  sa3rs  Hospinian,  was  Bishop  of  Sebastia  in  ArmeAia,  who. 
during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  retired 
into  a  cave,  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  wrought  cures  on  men  and 
beasts.  Upon  his  discovery  he  was  cast  into  pnson,  and,  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  was  cruelly  beaten,  and  finally  martyred  under 
lidnitts  in  31^  being  tormented  with  iron  nails  and  tooth-combs. 
Sore  throats  were  especially  within    the    range    of   his  healing 


Minshew,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Hocke-tide,  speaks  of 
''St  Blaze  his  Day,  about  Candlemass,  when  country  women  goe 
about  and  make  good  cheere  ;  and,  if  they  find  any  of  their  neighbour 
women  a  spinning  that  day,  they  bume  and  make  a  blaze  of  fire  of  the 
di^afie,  and  hereof  called  S.  Blaze  his  Day," 

Dr  Percy,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book, 
tdls  us  :  ^  The  anniversary  of  St  Blasius  is  the  3d  of  February,  when 
it  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  England  to  light  up  fires  on  the 
hills  on  St  Blayse  night :  a  custom  anciently  taken  up,  perhaps  for  no 
better  reason  than  the  jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word 


Soot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  (1665),  gives  us  a  Charm  used 
in  the  Romish  Church  upon  St  Blaze's  Day,  that  will  fetch  a  thorn  out 

*  Ray,  in  his  Collection  of  Proverbs,  has  reserved  two  relating  to  this  day. 
"On  Candlemass  Day,  throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away  : "  and  "  Sow  or 
Kt  Beans  in  Candlemass  Waddle."  In  Somersetshire,  Waddle  means  Wane 
oltbeMooB. 


/ 
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of  any  place  of  one^s  body,  a  bone  out  of  the  throat,  &c.,  to  wit, "  Call 
upon  God,  and  remember  St  Blaze." 
Naogeorgus  has  the  following  account — 

"  Then  followeth  good  Sir  Blaze,  who  doth  a  waxen  Candell  give, 
And  holy  water  to  his  men,  whereby  they  safely  live. 
I  divers  barrels  oft  have  seene,  drawne  out  of  water  cleare, 
Through  one  small  blessed  bone  of  this  same  Martyr  heare : 
And  caryed  thence  to  other  townes  and  cities  farre  away, 
Ech  superstition  doth  require  such  earnest  kinde  of  play.'* 


VALENTINE'S  DAY. 
February  14. 

VALENTINE  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  Emperor  Claudius  about  27a 

"  It  is  a  ceremony,"  says  Bourne,  "  never  omitted  among  the  vulgar 
to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  Valentines,  on  the  eve  before  Valentine 
Day.  The  names  of  a  select  number  of  one  sex  are,  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  other,  put  into  some  vessel ;  and  after  that,  every  one 
draws  a  name,  which  for  the  present  is  called  their  Valentine,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  their  being  man  and  wife  afterwards." 

He  adds  there  is  a  rural  tradition  that  on  this  day  every  bird 
chooses  its  mate,*  and  concludes  that  perhaps  the  youthful  part  of  the 
world  hath  first  practised  this  custom,  so  common  at  this  season. 

It  was  once  thought  this  custom  might  have  been  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  practice  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  day,  of  choosing 
patrons  for  the  ensuing  year  (and  that,  because  ghosts  were  thought 
to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  Day,  or  about  this  time),  and  that  Gallantry 
had  taken  it  up  when  Superstition  at  the  Reformation  had  been  com- 
pelled to  let  it  fall. 

Since  that  time  unquestionable  authority  has  been  found  to  evince 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  was  a  sport  practised  in  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1476. 

In  the  oM  Romish  Calendar  is  the  following  observation  on  the  14th 
of  February — 

"  Manes  nocte  vagari  crednntur." 

Lydgate,  the  Monk  of  Bury,  makes  mention,  as  follows,  in  a  poem 
written  by  him  in  praise  of  Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Henry  V. — 

"  Sevnte  Valentine,  of  custome  yeere  by  yeere 
Men  have  an  usaunce  in  this  regioun 
To  loke  and  serche  Cupides  Kalendere, 

And  chose  theyr  choyse,  by  grete  affeccioun  ; 
Such  as  ben  prike  with  Cupides  mocionn, 


*  Shakespeare,  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  alludes  to  the  old  saying 
that  birds  begin  to  couple  on  St  Valentine's  Day — 

"Saint  Valentine  is  past: 

Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  bow?" 
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Takyng  theyre  choyse  as  theyr  sort  doth  bXLt : 
But  I  lore  oon  whiche  excellith  alle." 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Poetical  Devises  by  the  same  poet  (i6oa)| 
occurs  one  with  the  title  of  Ckusing  Laves  en  S»  VaUntitus  Day. 
Henrick  has  the  following  in  his  liesperides — 

'^TO  HIS  VALENTINE,  ON  S.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


**  Oft  hare  I  heard  both  Yoath  and  Viigins  say. 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple  too^  this  day  : 
Bot  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine. 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  Valentine." 

In  Dudley  Lord  North's  Forest  of  Varieties  (1645),  >»  *  letter  to  his 
brother,  he  says :  "  A  Lady  of  wit  and  qualitie,  whom  you  well  knew, 
would  never  put  herself  to  the  chance  of  a  Valentine^  saying  that  shee 
would  never  couple  herself e,  but  by  choyce.  The  custome  and  charge  of 
Valentines  is  not  ill  left^  with  many  other  such  costly  and  idle  customes^ 
which  by  a  tacit  generall  consent  wee  lay  downe  as  obsolete/' 

In  Carolina,  or  Loyal  Poems,  by  Thomas  Shipman,  is  a  copy  of 
Tcrses  entitled  **  The  Rescue,  1672.  To  Mrs  D.  C  whose  name  being 
leafier  dratving  Valentines  and  east  into  the  fire,  was  snatcht  out** — 

"  I,  like  the  Angel,  did  aspire 
Your  Name  to  rescae  from  the  fire. 
My  zeal  succeeded  for  your  name^ 
But  I,  alas  I  caught  all  the  flame ! 
A  meaner  offering  thus  suffic'd, 
And  Isaac  was  not  sacrific'd." 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  we  read — 


« 


Why  Valentine's  a  day  to  choose 

A  mistress,  and  our  freedom  loose? 

May  I  my  reason  interpose, 

The  question  with  an  answer  dose, 

To  imitate  we  have  a  mind, 

And  couple  like  the  winged  kind." 


In  the  same  work  (1709)— 

"  QmesHon,  In  choosing  valentines  (according  to  custom)  is  not  the  party 
«*^Hrriftg  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make  a  present  to  the  party  chosen  ? 

"Amtwer.  We  think  it  more  proper  to  say,  drawing  of  valentines,  since  the 
flMst  Gostomafy  "way  is  for  each  to  take  his  or  her  lot.  And  Chance  cannot  be 
tmaed  Choice.  According  to  this  method,  the  obligations  are  equal ;  and 
dMicfoie  it  was  fomnerly  the  custom  mutually  to  present,  but  now  it  is  cus- 
tomaij  only  for  the  Gentlemen." 

We  have  searched  the  Legend  of  St  Valentine,  bat  there  is  no 
occurence  in  his  life  that  could  have  given  rise  to  this  ceremony. 

Wheatley  tells  us  that  St  Valentine  ^*  was  a  man  of  most  admirable 
parts,  and  so  famous  for  his  love  and  charity  that  the  custom  of 
cboottng  Valentines  upon  his  festii^  (which  is  still  practised)  took  its 
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rise  from  thence."  But  the  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Were 
not  all  the  saints  famous  for  their  love  and  charity?  Surely  be 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  take  the  word  love  here  to  imply 
gallantry  ? 

Pennanty  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  affirms  that  in  February  young 
persons  draw  Valentines,  from  which  they  collect  their  future  fortune 
m  the  nuptial  state ;  and  Goldsmith,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  de- 
scribing rustic  manners,  says  they  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentine 
morning. 

Owen,  in  The  Unmasking  of  all  Popish  Monks,  Friers,  and  Jesuits 
(1628),  speaking  of  its  being  ^  now  among  the  papists  as  it  was  hereto- 
fore among  the  heathen  people,"  says  the  former  ^have  as  many 
saints,  which  they  honour  as  gods,  and  every  one  have  their  severad 
charge  assigned  unto  them  by  God,  for  the  succour  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  yea  over  Countries,  Commonwealths,  Cities,  Provinces, 
and  Churches ;  nay,  to  help  Oves  it  baves  et  caiera  pecora  campi;  "  and 
among  others  he  instances  ''  S,  Valentine  far  LoversP 

Moresin  tells  us  that  at  this  festival  the  men  used  to  make  the 
women  presents,  as,  upon  another  occasion,  the  women  used  to  do  to 
the  men :  but  that  presents  were  nuule  reciprocally  on  this  day  in 
Scotland. 

Gay  has  left  us  a  poetical  description  of  some  rural  ceremonies 
used  on  the  morning  of  this  day — 

*'  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  bixds  of  kind 
Their  puamoars  with  mutual  diirpings  find, 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  chas'd  the  stars  away : 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  house-wives  do). 
Thee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see^ 
In  spite  of  Fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be." 

Grose  explains  Valentine  to  mean  the  first  woman  seen  by  a  man,  or 
man  seen  by  a  woman,  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  says :  '^  To  abolish  the  heathens' 
lewd,  superstitious  custom  of  Boys  drawing  the  names  of  Girls,  in 
honour  of  their  goddess  Februata  Juno,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
several  zealous  Pastors  substituted  the  names  of  Saints  in  billets  given 
on  that  day.''  St  Frances  de  Sales,  he  says,  '^  severely  forbad  the 
custom  of  Valentines,  or  giving  Boys  in  writmg  the  names  of  Girls  to 
be  admired  and  attended  on  by  them ;  and,  to  abolish  it,  he  changed 
it  into  giving  billets  with  the  names  of  certain  Saints,  for  them  to 
honour  and  imitate  in  a  particular  manner." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1779)  mentions  a  sort  of 
sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of  February,  where  the  girls 
were  burning  in  triumph  a  figure  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  l^ys, 
called  a  Houy-Boy,  whilst  the  boys  were  doing  the  same  with  another 
figure  called  an  Ivy-GirL 

We  find  the  following  curious  species  of  divination  in  the  Connois- 
seur, as  practised  on  Valentine's  Day  or  Eve  :  "  Last  Friday  was 
Valentine  Day,  and  the  night  before  I  got  five  bay-leaves,  and  pinned 
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four  of  them  to  the  four  comers  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
middle ;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt  of  my  sweet-heart,  Betty  said  we  should 
be  married  before  the  year  was  out*  But  to  make  it  more  sure,  I 
boiled  an  e?g  bard,  and  took  out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and 
when  I  went  to  bed,  eat  it,  shell  and  all,  without  speaking  or  drinking 
after  it  We  also  wrote  our  lovers'  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and 
rolled  them  up  in  clay,  and  put  them  into  water :  and  the  first  that 
rose  up  was  to  be  our  Valentine.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr  Blossom 
was  my  man.  I  lay  a-bed  and  shut  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he 
came  to  our  house ;  for  I  would  not  have  seen  another  man  before 
him  for  all  the  woiid." 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  has  the  following  observations 
on  Valentines :  '^On  the  Eve  of  the  14th  of  February,  St  Valentine's 
Day,  a  time  when  all  living  Nature  inclines  to  couple,  the  young  folks 
in  England  and  Scotland  too,  by  a  very  ancient  custom,  celebrate  a 
little  Festival  that  tends  to  the  same  end.  An  equal  number  of  Maids 
and  Bachelors  get  together,  each  writes  their  true  or  some  feigned 
name  upon  separate  billets,  which  they  roll  up,  and  draw  by  way  of 
lots,  the  Maids  taking  the  Men's  billets,  and  the  Men  the  Maids';  so 
that  each  of  the  young  Men  lights  upon  a  Girl  that  he  calls  his  Valen- 
tine, and  each  of  the  Girls  upon  a  young  man  which  she  calls  hers. 
By  this  means  each  has  two  Valentines :  but  the  Man  sticks  faster  to 
the  Valentine  that  is  fallen  to  him,  than  to  Uie  Valentine  to  whom  he 
is  fallen.  Fortune  having  thus  divided  the  company  into  so  many 
couples,  the  Valentines  give  balls  and  treats  to  their  mistresses,  wear 
their  billets  several  days  upon  their  bosoms  or  sleeves,  and  this  little 
sport  often  ends  in  Love.  This  ceremony  is  practised  differently  in 
different  Counties,  and  according  to  the  freedom  or  severity  of  Madam 
Valentine.  There  is  another  kind  of  Valentine,  which  is  the  first 
young  Man  or  Woman  that  chance  throws  in  your  way  in  the  street, 
or  elsewhere,  on  that  day." 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1676)  that  facetious  observer  of  our 
old  customs  tells  us,  opposite  to  St  Valentine's  Day  in  February — 

**  Now  Andrew,  Antho* 
ny,  and  WiUiain, 
For  VtUetUmes  dram 
Pme,  Kate,  Jilian." 

*  Henick  says  of  a  bride — 

**  She  iniut  no  more  a-ouiTiaSS 
Or  by  Rfite-hmd*  diving 
Whdl  kt  ktr  y»UHtim§r 
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COLLOP  OR  SHROVE  MONDAY, 

IN  the  North  of  England  the  Monday  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday,  oi 
Pancake  Tuesday,  is  called  Collop  Monday :  eggs  and  coUops 
compose  an  usual  dish  at  dinner  on  this  day,  as  pancakes  do  on  the 
following,  from  which  customs  they  have  plainly  derived  their  names. 

It  should  seem  that  on  Collop*  Monday  in  Catholic  times  they  took 
their  leave  of  flesh,  which  was  anciently  prepared  to  last  during  the 
winter  by  salting,  drying,  and  being  hung  up.  Slices  of  this  kind  of 
meat  are  to  this  day  termed  collops  in  the  North,  whereas  they  are 
called  steaks  when  cut  off  from  fresh  or  unsalted  flesh,  a  kind  of  food 
which  our  ancestors  probably  seldom  tasted  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

In  the  Ordinary  of^the  Butchers'  Company  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
dated  1621,  is  the  following  very  curious  clause  :  ^  Item,  that  noe  one 
Brother  of  the  said  Fellowship  shall  hereafter  buy  or  seeke  any  Licence 
of  any  person  whatsoever  to  kill  Flesh  within  the  Towne  of  Newcastle 
in  the  Lent  season,  without  the  general  consent  of  the  Fellowship^ 
upon  payne  for  every  such  defaute  to  the  use  aforesaide,  ;£5»"  They 
are  enjoined,  it  is  observable,  in  this  charter,  to  hold  their  head 
meeting-day  on  Ash- Wednesday.  They  have  since  altered  it  to  the 
preceding  Wednesday. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserts  that  most  places  in 
England  have  eggs  and  collops  (slices  of  bacon)  on  Shrove  Monday. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  the  boys  used  to  go  about  before 
Shrove-tide,  singing  these  rhymes — 

"  Shroye  Tide  is  nigh  at  hand. 
And  I  am  come  a  shroving ; 
Pray,  Dame,  something, 
An  Apple  or  a  Dumpling, 
Or  a  piece  of  Truckle  Cheese 
Of  your  own  making, 
Or  a  piece  of  Pancake." 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  a  ^Franklin,* 
says  that  among  the  ceremonies  which  he  annually  observes,  and  that 
without  considering  them  as  reliques  of  Popery,  are  "  Shrovings." 

At  Eton  School  it  was  the  custom,  on  Shrove  Monday,  for  the 
scholars  to  write  verses  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  Father 
Bacchus,  poets  being  considered  as  immediately  under  his  protection. 
He  was  therefore  sung  on  this  occasion  in  all  kinds  of  metres,  and 
the  verses  of  the  boys  of  the  seventh  and  sixth,  and  of  some  of  the 
fifth  forms,  were  affixed  to  the  inner  doors  of  the  College. 

Verses  are  still  written  and  put  up  on  this  day ;  but  the  young  poets 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  subject  of  writing  eulogiums  on  the  god 
of  wine.     It  still,  however,  retains  the  name  of  Bacchus. 


*  Collop  (x.  of  doubtful  etymology),  a  small  slice  of  meat,  a  piece  of  any 
animal,  as  Ash  has  it 

Rennett,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Parochial  Antiquities  (v.  CoUerus)  tells  us 
of  an  old  Latin  word  colpatur^  slices,  or  cut  pieces  ;  in  Welsh,  a  gollwith. 


SHROVE'TIDE,  OR  SHROVE  TUESDAY;  CALLED  ALS6 
EASTERN'S  EVEN  AND  PANCAKE  TUESDA  K* 

SH ROVE-TIDE  plainly  signifies  the  time  of  confessing  sins,  as 
the  Saxon  word  Shrive,  or  Shrift,  means  Confession.  This 
season  had  been  anciently  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a 
time  of  shriving  or  confessing  sins ;  but  this  seemingly  no  bad  prepara- 
tive for  the  austerities  that  were  to  foUow  in  Lent  was,  for  whatever 
reason,  laid  aside  at  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  City 
of  London,  A.D.  1493,  is  the  following  article :  '^  For  a  Mat  for  the 
Shreving  Pewc,  iij  d." 

The  luxury  and  intemperance  that  usually  prevailed  at  this  season 
were  vestiges  of  the  Romish  carnival,  whidi  Moresin  derives  from  the 
times  of  Gentilism,  introducing  Aubanus  as  describing  it  thus : 
''Men  eat  and  drink,  and  abandon  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
sportive  foolery,  as  if  resolved  to  have  their  fill  of  pleasure  before 
they  were  to  die,  and  as  it  were,  forego  every  sort  of  delight.*' 
Thus  also  Selden :  ''  What  the  Church  debars  us  one  day,  she 
gives  us  leave  to  take  out  another.  First  there  is  a  Carnival,  and 
then  a  Lent.'' 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumphs  of  Rome,  thus  describes  the  Jovial 
Cameval:  *^  Every  man  cries  Sdolta^  letting  himself  loose  to  the 
maddest  of  merriments,  marching  wildly  up  and  down  in  all  forms  of 
disguises ;  each  man  striving  to  outgo  other  in  strange  pranks  of 
humorous  debauchedness,  in  which  even  those  of  the  holy  order  are 
wont  to  be  allowed  their  share  ;  for  howsoever  it  was  by  some  sullen 
authority  forbidden  to  Clerks,  and  Votaries  of  any  kind,  to  go  masked 
and  misguised  in  those  seemingly  abusive  solemnities,  yet  more 
favourable  construction  hath  offered  to  make  them  believe  that  it  was 
chiefly  for  their  sakes,  for  the  refreshment  of  their  sadder  and  more 
restrained  spirits,  that  this  free  and  lawless  Festivity  was  taken  up.'' 

Shrove-Tide,  says  Warton,  ^  was  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary 
sport  and  feasting.  In  the  Romish  Church  there  was  anciently  a 
Feast  immediately  preceding  Lent,  which  lasted  many  days,  called 
Carniscapium.  In  some  cities  of  France  an  officer  was  annually 
chosen,  called  Le  Prince  d'Amoreux,  who  presided  over  the  sports  of 
the  youth  for  six  days  before  Ash  Wednesday.  Some  traces  of  these 
Festivities  still  remain  in  our  Universities^*  In  the  Percy  Household 
Book  (15 12),  it  appears  ''  that  the  Clergy  and  Officers  of  Lord  Percy's 
Chapel  performed  a  play  before  his  lordship,  upon  Shrowftewesday 
at  mgkt," 

In  Vox  Graculi  (1623)  is  the  following  quaint  description  of 
Stirove  Tuesday  :  "  Here  must  enter  that  wadling,  stradling,  bursten- 
gutted  Carnifex  of  all  Christendome,  vulgarly  enstiled  Shrove 
Tuesday,  but,  more  pertinently,  sole  Monarch  of  the  Mouth,  high 


*  In  the  Oxford  Almanacs,  the  Saturday  preceding  this  day  is  called  the 
Egg-Feast.     Perhaps  the  same  as  onr  Col  lop  Monday. 

C 
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Fitxttephen,  as  cited  by  Stow,  informs  us  that  anciently  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  the  schoolboys  used  to  bring  cocks  of  the  game,  now  called 
game-cocks,  to  their  master,  and  to  delight  themselves  in  cock- 
fighting  all  the  forenoon.  "After  dinner,"  he  continues,  **all  the 
youths  ffo  into  the  fields,  to  play  at  the  Ball.  The  Scholars  of  every 
School  have  their  Bally  or  BastioHy  in  their  hands.  The  ancient  and 
wealthy  men  of  the  city  come  forth  on  horseback  to  see  the  sport  of 
the  young  men,  and  to  take  part  of  the  pleasure  in  beholding  their 
agility.**    It  should  seem  xYaX  football  is  meant  here. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1795X  the 
minister  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Perthshire,  says  :  "  Foot- Ball  is  a  common 
amusement  with  the  School-boys,  who  aiso  preserve  the  custom  of 
Cock-fighting  on  Shrove  Tuesday." 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  speaking  of  the  parish 
of  Bromfield,  and  a  custom  there  that,  having  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
will  soon  be  totally  forgotten,  tells  us  :  "  Till  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the 
Scholars  of  the  Free-School  of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  or  in  the  more  expressive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at 
Fastings  Even,  to  bar  out  the  master;  i>.,  to  depose  and  exclude  him 
from  his  school,  and  keep  him  out  for  three  days.  During  the  period 
of  this  expulsion,  the  doors  of  the  citadel,  the  School,  were  strongly 
barricadoed  within  :  and  the  Boys,  who  defended  it  like  a  besieged 
city,  were  armed,  in  general,  with  b&re-tree^  or  elder,  pop-guns.  The 
Master,  meanwhile,  made  various  efforts,  both  by  force  and  stratagem, 
to  regain  his  lost  authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy  tasks  were 
imposed,  and  the  business  of  the  School  was  resumed  and  submitted 
to;  but  it  more  commonly  happened  that  he  was  repulsed  and 
defeated*  After  three  days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Master  and  accepted  by  the  Boys.  These  terms  were 
summed  up  in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine  verses  ;  stipulating 
what  hours  and  times  should,  for  the  year  ensuing,  be  allotted  to 
study,  and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Securities  were  provided  by 
each  side  for  the  due  performance  of  these  stipulations :  and  the 
paper  was  then  solemnly  signed  both  by  Masters  and  Scholars. 

"  One  of  the  articles  always  stipulated  for  and  minted  was  the  privi- 
lege of  immediately  celebrating  certain  Games  of  long  standing ;  viz., 
a  Foot-Ball  Match,  and  a  Cock-Fight.  Captains,  as  they  were  called, 
were  then  chosen  to  manage  and  preside  over  these  games  :  one  from 
that  part  of  the  parish  which  lay  to  the  Westward  of  the  School ;  the 
other  from  the  East.  Cocks  and  Foot- Ball  Players  were  sought  for 
with  great  diligence.  The  party  whose  Cocks  won  the  most  battles  was 
victorious  in  the  Cock-pit ;  and  the  prize  a  small  silver  bell,  suspended 
to  the  button  of  the  victor's  hat,  and  worn  for  three  successive 
Sundays.  After  the  Cock-fight  was  ended,  the  Foot-Ball  was  thrown 
down  in  the  Church-yard ;  and  the  point  then  to  be  contested  was, 
which  party  could  carry  it  to  the  house  of  his  respective  Captain  ;  to 
Dundraw,  perhaps,  or  West  Newton,  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles :  every  inch  of  which  ground  was  keenly  disputed.  All  the 
honour  accruing  to  the  conqueror  at  Foot-Ball,  was  that  of  possessing 
the  Ball.     Details  of  these  matches  were  the  general  topics  of  con- 
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venation  among  the  villagers ;  and  were  dwelt  on  with  hardly  less 
satisfaction  than  their  ancestors  enjoyed  in  relating  their  feats  in  the 
Border  Wars. 

"  It  never  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  account  to  bsar  thi 
Bell;  a  pleasure  which,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  had  its  origin  in 
the  Bells  having  been  the  frequent,  if  not  the  usual  reward  of  victory 
in  such  rural  contests." 

''Our  Bromfield  Sports  were  sometimes  celebrated  in  indigenous 
songs.    One  verse  only  of  one  of  them  we  happen  to  remember — 

"  At  Scales,  great  Tom  Barwise  gat  the  Ba'  in  his  hand, 
And  t'  wives  aw  ran  out,  and  snouted,  and  bann'd : 
Tom  Cowan  then  polch'd  and  flang  him  'mang  t'  whina^ 
And  he  bledder'd,  Od-white-te,  ton's  broken  my  shins. 

^  One  cannot  but  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  origin  of  this  improvement  on  the  Roman  Saturnalia  :  and 
which  also  appears  pretty  evidently  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Terra  Jlltus  in  Oxford,  now  likewise  become  obsolete  :  but  we 
are  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  conjectures  :  and  as  we  have  nothing  that 
is  satisfactory  to  ourselves  to  offer,  we  will  not  uselessly  bewilder  out 
Readers." 

One  rejoices  to  find  no  mention  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  the 
occasion  ;  a  horrid  species  of  cowardly  cruelty,  compared  with  which 
cock-fighting,  savage  as  it  may  appear,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  '*  the 
tender  mercies"  of  barbarity. 

THROWING  AT  COCKS. 

The  writer  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  Clemency  to 
Bmtes  (1 761},  after  some  forcible  exhortations  against  the  use  of 
this  cruel  diversion,  in  which  there  is  '*  an  abuse  of  time  so  much  the 
more  shocking  as  it  is  shewn  in  tormenting  that  very  creature  which 
seems  by  Nature  intended  for  our  remembrancer  to  improve  it :  the 
creature,  whose  voice,  like  a  trumpet^  summoneth  man  forth  to  his 
labour  in  the  morning,  and  admonisheth  him  of  the  flight  of  his  most 
precious  hours  throughout  the  day,"  has  the  following  observation : 
^  Whence  it  had  its  rise  among  us,  I  could  never  yet  learn  to  my 
satisfaction,*  but  the  common  account  of  it  is  that  the  crowing  of 
a  Cock  prevented  our  Saxon  ancestors  from  massacring  Sieir 
conquerors,  another  part  of  our  ancestors,  the  Danes,  on  the  morning 
of  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  whilst  asleep  in  their  beds."  t 

*  In  an  old  jest-book  entitled  Ingenii  F'ructus,  or  the  Cambridge  Jests, 
&c,  by  W.  B.  (no  date),  is  given  what  is  called  the  original  of  "  the  Uirowing 
at  Cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday,'*  in  which  the  rise  of  this  custom  is  traced  up  to 
an  nnlndcy  discovery  of  an  adulterous  amour  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

t  In  Tne  British  Apollo,  (1708)  is  the  following  query:  "How  old  and 
from  whence  is  the  custom  of  throwing  at  Cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday? 
A.  There  are  several  different  opinions  concerning  the  original  of  this  custom; 
but  we  are  most  inclined  to  give  credit  to  one  Cranenstein,  an  old  German 
author,  who,  speaking  of  the  customs  observed  by  the  Christian  nations, 
gives  OS  the  following  account  of  the  original  institution  of  the  ceremony  : — 

"  When  the  Damts  were  masters  of  England,  and  lorded  it  over  the  nations 
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In  the  preface  to  Heanie's  edition  of  Thomas  Otterboume  he  tells 
ns  that  this  custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  must  be  traced  to  the  time 
of  King  Henry  V.,  and  our  victories  then  gained  over  the 
French,  whose  name  in  Latin  is  synonymous  with  that  of  a  cock,  and 
that  our  brave  countrymen  hinted  by  it  that  they  could  as  easily,  at 
any  time,  overthrow  the  Gallic  armies  as  they  could  knock  down  the 
cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  To  those  who  are  satisfied  with  Heame's 
explication  of  the  custom  we  must  object  that  from  the  very  best 
authorities  it  appears  also  to  have  been  practised  in  France,  and  that, 
too,  long  before  the  reign  of  our  Henry  V. 

Carpeutier,  under  the  year  1355)  mentions  a  petition  of  the  scholars 
to  the  master  of  the  school  of  Ramera  to  give  them  a  cock,  which 
they  asserted  the  said  master  owed  them  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  to 
throw  sticks  at,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  for  their  sport  and 
entertainment.* 

Hogarth  has  satirised  this  barbarity  in  the  first  of  the  prints  called 
the  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty.    Truslei^s  description  is  as  follows  :  "  We 

of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  great  city,  grown  weary  of  their 
slavery,  had  formed  a  secret  conspiracy  to  murder  their  masters  in  one  bloody 
night;  and  twelve  men  had  undertaken  to  enter  the  town-honse  by  a  stratagem, 
and,  seising  the  arms,  surprise  the  guard  which  kept  it ;  at  which  time  their 
fellows,  upon  a  signal  given,  were  to  come  out  of  tneir  houses  and  murder  all 
opposers :  but,  when  they  were  putting  it  in  execution,  the  unusual  crowing  and 
fluttering  of  the  Cocks,  about  uie  pliu«  they  attempted  to  enter  at,  discovered 
their  design ;  upon  which  the  Danes  became  so  enraged  that  they  doubled 
their  cruelty,  and  used  them  with  more  severity  than  ever.  Soon  after  they 
were  forced  from  the  Danish  yoke ;  and,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Cocks 
for  the  misfortune  they  involved  them  in,  institutMl  this  custom  of  knocking 
them  on  the  bead  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  it  happened.  This 
sport,  though  at  first  only  practised  in  one  City,  in  process  of  time  became  a 
natural  divertisement,  and  has  continued  ever  since  the  Danes  first  lost  this 
Island.'* 

In  The  Gentleman's  Journal;  or  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  for  January 
1692-93,  is  given  an  English  epigram  ''On  a  Cock  at  Rochester,*' by  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  wherein  occur  the  following  lines,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Cock  suffered  this  annual  barbi^ty  by  way  of  punishment  for  St 
Peter's  crime  in  denying  his  Lord  and  Master — 

*'  Mav'st  thou  be  punish'd  for  St  Peter's  crime. 
And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perwh  in  thy  prime.** 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1783  says :  "The  barbarous 
practice  of  tlirowing  at  a  Cock  ti^  to  a  stake  at  Shrove-tide,  I  think  I  have 
read,  has  an  allusion  to  the  indignities  offered  by  the  Jews  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  World  before  His  Crucifixion.'* 

*  Among  the  games  represented  in  the  margin  of  the  Roman 
d*Ale3aLndre,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  a  drawing  of 
two  bovs  carrying  a  third  on  a  stick  thrust  between  his  legs,  who  holds  a  cock 
in  his  hands.  Iney  are  followed  by  another  boy,  with  a  flag  or  standard 
emblazoned  with  a  cudgel.  Strutt  has  enmved  the  group  in  PI.  XXXV.  of  his 
Sports  and  Pastimes.  He  supposes  that  it  represents  a  boyish  triumph  ; 
the  hero  of  the  party  having  either  won  the  cock,  or  his  bird  escaped  unnurt 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  The  date  of  the  illumination 
is  not  1433,  as  Strutt  mentions,  but  1343. 
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hsve  several  pmips  of  Boys  at  their  different  barbarous  diversions ; 
one  is  throwing  at  a  Cock,  the  universal  Shrove-tide  amusement, 
beating  the  harmless  feathered  animal  to  jelly." 

The  custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday  was  long 
retained  at  Heston  in  Middlesex,  in  a  field  near  the  church.  Con- 
stables weiie  often  directed  to  attend  on  the  occasion,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  so  bnrbarous  a  custom,  but  in  vain.  The  following 
particulars  were  gathered  from  a  person  who  in  his  younger  years  had 
often  been  a  partaker  of  the  sport.  The  owner  of  the  cock  trains  his 
bird  for  some  time  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  throws  a  stick  at  him 
himself,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  day,  by  accustoming 
htm  to  watch  the  threatened  danger,  and,  by  springing  aside,  avoid 
the  fatal  blow.  He  holds  the  poor  victim  on  the  spot  marked  out  by  a 
cord  fixed  to  his  leg,  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  yards,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  stick  himself.  Another  spot  is  marked,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-two  yards,  for  the  person  who  throws  to  stand 
upon.  He  has  three  shys^  or  throws,  for  twopence,  and  wins  the 
cock  if  he  can  knock  him  down  and  run  up  and  catch  him  before  the 
bird  recovers  his  legs.  The  inhuman  pastime  does  not  end  with  the 
cock's  life,  for  when  killed  it  is  put  into  a  hat,  and  won  a  second  time 
by  the  person  who  can  strike  it  out  Broomsticks  are  generally  used 
to  shy  with.  The  cock,  if  well  trained,  eludes  the  blows  of  his  cruel 
persecutors  for  a  long  time,  and  thereby  clears  to  his  master  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

In  Men-Miracles,  with  other  Poems,  by  M.  Lluellin,  Student  of 
Christ- Church,  Oxon  (1679),  is  the  following  song,  in  which  the 
author  seems  ironically  to  satirise  this  cruel  sport — 

"  Song.     COCK-THROWING. 
**CodLe  a  doodle  doe,  'tis  the  bravest      How  bis  Mistress  cackles 


Thus  to  find  him  in  shackles, 
Takes  a  Cocke  from  his  Dame,  And  tyed  to  a  packe-thread  garter. 

And  binds  him  to  a  stake.  Oh  the  Beares  and  the  Bulls 

How  he  struts,  bow  be  throwes.  Are  but  corpulent  gulls 

How  he  swaggers,  how  he  crowes.  To  the  valiant  Shrove-tide  Mar* 

As  if  the  day  newly  brake.  tyr."  * 

*  "  Battering  with  missive  weapons  a  Cock  tied  to  a  stake,  is  an  annual 
direnion,*'  says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jan.  1737,  "  that  for 
time  immemorial  has  prevailed  In  this  island."  A  cock  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  which  signifies  a  Frenchman.  **  In  our 
wafB  with  France^  in  former  ages,  our  ingenious  forefathers,*'  sa3rs  be, 
"invented  this  emblematical  way  of  expressing  their  derision  of  and  resent- 
ment towards  that  nation ;  and  poor  Monsieur  at  the  stake  was  pelted  by  Men 
and  Boys  in  a  very  rough  and  hostile  manner." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  Magazine  for  Jan.  1 751  says  :  "  Some,  yet  more 
fanital,  gratify  their  cruelty  on  that  emblem  of  innocence  the  Dove,  in  the  same 
mamier,  to  the  reproach  dP  our  country  and  the  scandal  of  our  species."  That 
bens  were  thrown  at  as  well  as  cocks  appears  from  many  unquestionable 
eridenoesu  In  the  same  work  for  April  1749  is  "A  strange  and  wonderful 
Rel^ion  of  a  Hen  that  spake  at  a  certain  ancient  Borough  in  Staffordshire,  on 
die  7th  of  February,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  with  her  dying  Speech.** 

Dean   Tucker  wrote  An  earnest  and  affectionate  Address  to  the  Com- 
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Cock-throwing  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Misson. 

In  King  Henry  VIII.'s  time  it  should  seem  this  diversion  was 

Eractised  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court     In  a  Royal  House- 
old  Account  appears  the  following  article — 

"  March  2.  7th  Hen.  VII.  Item  to  Master  Bray  for  rewards  to  them  that 
brought  Cokkes  at  Shrovetide  at  Westm'.  xx*." 

In  Smith's  MS.  Life  of  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  the  fourth  of  that 
name,  who  died  in  1417,  speaking  of  his  recreations  and  delights,  he 
tells  the  reader :  "  Hee  also  would  to  the  threshing  of  the  Cocke, 
pucke  with  Hens  blindfolde  and  the  like." 

In  the  hamlet  of  Pinner,  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  the  cruel  custom  of 
throwing  at  Cocks  was  formerly  made  a  matter  of  public  celebrity  ;  as 
appears  by  an  ancient  account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures.  The 
money  collected  at  this  sport  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates — 

"  1622.  Received  for  Cocks  at  Shrove-tide,     12".    o'. 
1628.  Received  for  Cocks  in  Towne,  .  .     19^.  lO*.     Out  of  Towne,  6^ 

This  custom  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  year  i68a 
From  the  following  extract  from  Baron's  Cyprian  Academy  (1648), 
it  would  seem  that  hens  *  also  were  formerly  the  objects  of  this  bar- 
barous persecution.  A  clown  is  speaking.  '*  By  the  Maskins  I  would 
give  the  best  Cow  in  my  yard  to  find  out  this  Raskall.  And  I  would 
THRASH  him  as  I  did  the  Henne  last  Shrove  Tuesday,^ 

In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  we  find  the 
ploughman's  feasting-days,  or  holidays,  thus  enumerated :  i.  Plough 
Monday  ;  2.  Shrove  Tuesday,  when,  after  confession,  he  is  suffered 
^^to  thresh  the  /at  Hen  ;"  3.  Sheep-shearing,  with  wafers  and  cakes; 
4.  Wake  Day,  or  the  vigil  of  the  church  saint  of  the  village,  with 
custards ;  5.  Harvest-home,  with  a  fat  goose ;  6.  Seed-cake,  a  festival 
kept  at  the  end  of  wheat-sowing,  when  he  is  to  be  feasted  with  seed- 
cakes, pasties,  and  furmenty  pot.t 

"  At  Shroftide  to  shroving,  go  thresh  the  fat  Hen, 
If  blindfold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men."  % 

These  lines  are  thus  explained  in  a  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus(i744) : 

mon  People  of  England,   concerning  their  usual    Recreations    on  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

*  The  subsequent  passage  in  HalFs  Virgidemiarum  seems  to  imply  that  a 
hen  was  a  usual  present  at  Shrovetide ;  as  uso  a  pair  of  gloves  at  Easter — 

•(  For  Easter  Glovet,  or  for  a  Shroftide  Hen, 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again." 

Book  IV.  Sat.  5,  p.  41. 

t  No.  I  is  peculiar  to  Leicestershire  ;  2,  to  Essex  and  Suffolk ;  3,  to  North- 
ampton; 4,  to  Leicestershire;  6,  to  Essex  and  Suffolk.  We  learn  further 
from  Tusser  that  ploughmen  were  accustomed  to  have  roast  meat  twice  a 
week,  viz.,  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  at  night     (See  ^it  1597,  p.  137). 

X  Formerly  in  Wales  such  hens  as  did  not  lay  eggs  before  Shrove  Tuesday 
were  destined  to  be  threshed  on  that  day  by  a  man  with  a  flail,  as  being  no 
longer  good  for  anything.  If  the  man  hit  the  hen,  and  consequently  killed  her, 
he  got  her  for  his  pains.  « 
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The  Status  Sdiolae  Etonensis,  A.D.  1560,  mentions  a  custom  of  that 
school  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  of  the  boys  being  allowed  to  play  from 
eight  o'clock  for  the  whole  day,  and  of  the  cook's  coming  and  fasten- 
ing a  pancake  to  a  crow,  which  the  young  crows  are  calling  upon,  near 
it,  at  the  school-door.  The  crows  generally  have  hatched  their  young 
at  this  season. 

Most  places  in  England  have  eggs  and  collops  (slices  of  bacon)  on 
Shrove  Vi^ndAy^ pancakes  on  Tuesday ,  zikd  fritters  on  the  Wednesday 
in  the  same  week  for  dinner.  From  The  Westmerland  Dialect,  by  A. 
Walker  (1790),  it  appears  that  cock-fighting  and  castingpancakes  were 
then  practised  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  that  county.  Thus :  "  Whaar 
ther  wor  tae  be  Cock-feightin,  for  it  war  Pankeak  Tuesday."  And 
'*  We  met  sum  Lads  an  Lasses  gangin  to  kest  their  Panheaksl^ 

It  appears  from  Middleton's  Masque  of  The  World  tossed  at 
Tennis,  which  was  printed  in  1620,  that  batter  was  used  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  at  that  time,  ho  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  making  pancakes. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  well-known  custom  of  having  pancakes 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  following  string  of  comparisons  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  clown  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well :  ^  As  fit— as 
Tib's  rush  for  Tim's  forefinger,  as  a  Pancake  for  Skrove  Tuesday,  a 
Morris  for  May-day,''  &c«  In  Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,  speaking  of  Sancho  Panza's  having  converted  a  cassock 
into  a  wallet,  our  pleasant  annotator  observes  :  *^  It  were  serviceable 
after  this  greasie  use  for  nothing  but  to  preach  at  a  Camivale  or 
Skrove  Tuesday ^  and  to  tosse  Pcmcetkes  in  after  the  exercise :  or  else 
(if  it  could  have  been  conveighed  thither)  nothing  more  proper  for  the 
man  that  preaches  the  Cooks  Sermon  at  Oxford,  when  that  plump 
Society  rides  upon  their  Govemours  horses  to  fetch  in  the  Enemie, 
the  Flie."* 

That  there  was  such  a  custom  at  Oxford,  let  Peshall  in  his  History 
of  that  city  be  a  voucher,  who,  speaking  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
says  :  **  To  this  Hospital  Cooks  from  Oxford  flocked,  bringing  in  on 
Whitsun-week  the  Fly."  [Aubrey  saw  this  ceremony  performed  in 
1642.  He  adds  :  ''  On  Michaelmas  day  they  rode  thitner  again  to 
convey  the  Fly  away.'H 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  the  great  bell  of  St  Nicholas'  Church  was 
tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day ;  shops  were  immediately 
shut  up,  offices  dosed,  and  all  kind  of  business  ceased ;  a  little  carni- 
val ensuing  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.* 


*  "  The  great  bell  which  used  to  be  rang  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  call  the 
people  together  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  was  called  Pancake- 
Bell,  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  some  places  where  this  custom  is  still 
kept  up  "  (Gent  Mae.  1790). 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire, 
says :  "  On  Shrove- Tuesday  a  bell  rings  at  noon,  which  is  meant  as  a  signal 
for  the  people  to  begin  frying  their  Pancakes. " 

In  A  Vindication  of  the  Letter  out  of  the  North,  concerning  Bishop  Lake's 
Declaration  of  his  dying  in  the  belief  of  the  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience, 
&C.  (1690),  we  find  the  subsequent  passage :  "They  have  for  a  long  time  at 
York  had  a  custom  (which  now  challenges  the  privikdge  of  a  prescription)  that 
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Ta^or,  the  Water  Poet,  in  his  Jack-a-Lent  (1620),  gives  the  foU 
lowing  most  cmrious  account  of  Shrove  Tuesday— 

"  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
kii^om  is  inquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  docke  strikes  eleven,  which 
(by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before  nine,  then  there 
is  a  bell   rungr^   cal'd  the  Pancake-bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes 
thousands  of  people  distracted,  and  forgetful  either  of  manners  or 
hnmanitie ;  then  there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  floure,  which  the  Cookes 
do  mingle  with  water,  eggs,  spice,  and  other  tragical,  magicall  inchant- 
ments,  and  then  they  put  it  by  httle  and  little  into  a  frying-pan  of  boil- 
ing suet,  where  it  makes  a  confused  dissmall  hissing  (like  the  Lemean 
Snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or  Phlegeton),  untill  at  last,  by 
the  skill  of  the  Cooke,  it  is  transformed  into  the  forme  of  a  Flip-Jack, 
caFd  a  Pancake,  which  ominous  incantation  the  ignorant  people  doej 
devoure  very  greedily.    Then  Tim  Tatters  (a  most  opulent  villaine)„ 
with  an  ensigne  made  of  a  piece  of  a  Baker's  mawkin  fi'xt  upon  a 
broome-staffe,  he  displaies  his  dreadful  colours,  and,  calling  the  ragged 
regiment  together,  makes  an  illiterate  oration,  stufft  with  most  plenti- 
ful want  of  discretion." 

Selden,  in  his  Table-Talk,  under  Christmas,  has  this  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  season  :  "  So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters,  whipping  of  tops, 
roasting  of  herrings,  jack-of-lents,  &c.,  they  are  all  in  imitation  of 
dmch  works,  emblems  of  martyrdom/ 

Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart.,  in  The  State  of  the  Poor,  &c. 
(1797),  tells  us :  ''  CrowdU^  a  dish  very  common  in  Scotland,  and 
accounted  a  very  great  luxury  by  labourers,  is  a  never-failing  dinner 
in  Scotland  with  adl  ranks  of  people  on  Shrove  Tuesday  (as  Pancakes 
are  in  England),  and  was  probably  first  introduced  on  that  day  (in  the 
papal  tiroes)  to  strengthen  them  against  the  Lenten  Fast :  it  being 
acooonted  the  most  substantial  dish  known  in  that  country.  On  this 
day  there  is  always  put  into  the  bason  or  porringer,  out  of  which  the 
unmarried  folks  are  to  eat,  a  ring,  the  finder  of  which,  by  fair  means, 
Ss  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  the  finder's  being  first  married."  Crow- 
dU  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  oatmeal,  and  stirring  it  a 
little.     It  is  eaten  with  milk,  or  butter. 

In  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism  we  read  :  ''  At  Barking  Nun- 


all  the  apprentices,  jonmeymen,  and  other  servants  of  the  town,  had  the  liberty 
to  go  into  the  Cathedral,  and  ring  the  Pancake- bell  (as  we  call  it  in  the  country) 
oa  Shrove  Tuesday ;  and  that  being  a  time  that  a  great  many  came  out  of  the 
coniitry  to  see  the  city  (if  not  their  friends)  and  church ;  to  oblige  the  ordinary 
prople^  the  Minuter  used  to  be  left  open  that  day,  to  let  them  go  up  to  see  the 
Lanthom  and  BeUs,  which  were  sure  to  be  pretty  well  exercised,  and  was 
thoBght  a  more  innocent  divertisement  than  being  at  the  alehouse.  But  Dr 
Lake^  when  he  came  first  to  reside  there,  was  very  much  scandalized  at  this  cus- 
tom, and  was  resolved  he  would  break  it  at  first  dash,  although  all  his  brethren 
of  the  Clexgy  did  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  was  resolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, for  which  he  bad  like  to  have  paid  very  dear,  for  Y\\  assure  you  it  was 
very  near  costing  him  his  life.  However,  he  did  make  such  a  combustion  and 
antmy  that  I  dare  say  York  never  remembered  01  saw  the  like,  as  numy  yet 
lini^ can  testify." 
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nery,  the  anntial  store  of  proyision  consisted  of  malt,  wheat,  nisseaulx, 
herrings  for  Advent,  red  ones  for  Lent ;  almonds,  salt  fish,  salt 
salmones,  figs,  raisins,  ryce,  all  for  Lent ;  mustard ;  two-pence  for 
cripsis  (some  crisp  thing)  and  crum-cakes  [cruman  is  friare.  Skinn.] 
at  Shrove-tidil* 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  manners  of 
some  rustics,  tells  us  that  among  other  old  customs  which  they  re- 
tained, ''they  eat  Pancakes  on  Shrove-tide."  Poor  Robin,  in  his 
Almanack  for  1677,  in  his  Observation  on  February  says  there  wiU 
be  **  a  full  sea  of  Pancakes  and  Fritters  about  the  26th  and  27th  days,** 
ue.^  Shrove  Tuesday  fell  on  the  27th — ^witb  these  lines — 

''  Pancakes  are  eat  by  greedy  gut. 
And  Hob  and  Madge  run  for  ^e  slnt." 

A  kind  of  Pancake  Feast,  preceding  Lent,  was  used  in  the  Greek 
Church,  from  which  we  may  probably  have  borrowed  it  with  Pasche 
Eggs  and  other  such-like  ceremonies.  ^  The  Russes,"  as  Hakluyt  tells 
us,  *'  begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks  before  Easter ;  the  first  week 
they  eat  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  make  great  cheer  with 
.  Pancakes  and  such  other  things." 

]  The  custom  of  frying  pancakes  (in  turning  of  which  in  the  pan  there 
\  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry  in  the  kitchen)  is  still  retained  in 
)  many  families  of  the  better  sort  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  seems,  if 
the  present  fashionable  contempt  of  old  customs  continues,  not  likely 
'  to  last  another  century. 

i>  The  Apprentices,  whose  particular  holiday  this  day  is  now  esteemed, 
:  and  who  are  on  several  accounts  so  much  interested  in  the  observa* 
'  tion  thereof,  ought,  with  the  watchful  jealousy  of  their  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  (typified  so  happily  on  this  occasion  by  pudding  and  play) 
becoming  young  Englishmen,  to  guard  against  every  infringement  of 
.  its  ceremonies,  so  as  to  transmit  them  entire  and  unadulterated  to 
*  posterity.* 

Two  or  three  customs  of  less  general  notoriety,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
remain  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  remarked  with  much  probability  in    a  note  upon  Dekker's 

Honest  Whore  that  it  was  formerly  a  custom  for  the  peace-officers 

J  to  make  search  after  women  of  ill-fame  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  to 

confine  them  during  the  season  of  Lent    So,  Sensuality  says  in 

Microcosmus,  act  v. — 

"  But  now  welcome  a  Cart  or  a  Shrove  Tuesdays  iragedy,** 


*  In  Dekker's  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London  (1606)  b  this  passage  : 
"  They  presently  (like  Prentises  upon  Shrove  Tuesday)  take  the  lawe  into 
their  owne  handes  and  do  what  they  Ibt "  And  it  appears  from  contemporary 
writers  that  this  day  was  a  holiday,  time  immemonal,  for  apprentices  and 
working  people.    See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  vL  p.  387,  viL  p.  22,  and  xii. 

p.  403. 
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In  StoWs  Survey  of  London,  we  read  that  in  the  year  155 5  ^'  an  ill 
woman,  who  kept  the  Greyhound  in  Westminster,  was  carted  about 
the  dty,  and  the  Abbot*s  servant  (bearing  her  good  will)  took  her  out 
of  the  cart,  as  it  seems,  before  she  had  finisht  her  punishment,  who 
was  presently  whipt  at  the  same  cartas  tail  for  his  pains." 

In  1556  **'  were  carted  two  men  and  three  women.  One  of  these 
men  was  a  bawd,  for  bringing  women  to  strangers.  One  of  the  women 
kept  the  Bell  in  Gracechurch-street ;  another  was  the  good  wife  of  the 
Bull  beside  London-stone  :  both  bawds  and  whores." 

155QU ''  The  wife  of  Henry  Glyn,  goldsmith,  was  carted  about  Lon- 
don, tor  being  bawd  to  her  own  daughter." 

Several  carious  particulars  concerning  the  old  manner  of  carting 
people  of  this  description  may  be  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
Dekko's  play — 

^  Enter  the  two  Masters — after  them  the  Constable,  after  them  a 
Beadle  beating  a  bason,  ^c."— Mistress  Horsleach  says — 

"  You  doe  me  wrong— I  am  knowne  for  a  motherly  honest  woman, 
and  no  bawd." — To  the  inquiry  ''Why  before  her  does  the  Bason 
ring  ?*  it  is  thus  answered — 

*'  It  is  an  emblem  of  their  revelling ; 
The  whips  we  use  lets  forth  their  wanton  blood. 
Making  them  calme,  and  more  to  calme  their  pride, 
Instead  of  Coaches  they  in  Carts  doe  ride." 

Again:  *' Enter  Constable  and  Bilhnen. 

**  How  now  ? 
It't  Shrove  Tuesday,  that  these  Ghosts  walke?** 

In  Nabbes'  comedy  intituled  Totenham  Court  (1638),  the  following 
occors :  **  If  I  doe,  I  have  lesse  mercy  then  Preniises  at  Shrave-Hde** 

The  punishment  of  people  of  evil  fame  at  this  season  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  sports  of  the  Apprentices.  In  a  Satyre  against 
Separatists  (1675)  we  read — 

"  The  Preniises— for  th^ 
Who,  if  npon  Shrove  Tuesday^  or  May-Day, 
Beat  an  old  Bawd  or  fright  poor  Whores  they  could, 
Thought  themselves  greater  than  their  Founder  Lud| 
Have  now  vast  thoughts,  and  scorn  to  set  upon 
Any  Whore  less  than  her  of  Babylon. 
They'r  mounted  high,  contemn  the  humble  play 
Of  Trap  or  Foot-ball  on  a  Holiday 
In  Finesbury-fieldes.    No,  'tis  their  brave  intent. 
Wisely  t'advise  the  King  and  Parliament" 

The  allusion  of  this  passage,  though  published  later,  is  evidently  to 
the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  "  a  Maquerela^ 
tni^ine  English  a  bawde,''  says  :  '*  Nothing  daunts  her  so  much  as 
the  approach  of  Shrove  Tuesday."  Of  "  a  roaring  boy "  he  observes 
that  ^  he  is  a  supervisor  of  brothels,  and  in  them  is  a  more  unlawful 
icformer  cf  vice  than  prentices  on  Shrove  Tuesday." 
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In  Dicker's  Play  of  Match  Me  in  London,  Bilbo  says:  ^111 
beate  down  the  doore,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
fatall  day  for  doores  to  be  broke  open.** 

The  use  of  the  game  oi  football  on  this  day  has  been  already  noticed 
from  Fitzstephen's  London. 

We  were  informed  that  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  the 
waits  belonging  to  the  town  came  playing  to  the  Castle  every  year  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  when  a  football  was  thrown  over 
the  Castle  walls  to  the  populace.    We  saw  this  done  in  1788. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1795),  Parish  of  Inverness, 
County  of  Mid-Lothian,  we  read :  *'  On  Shrove  Tuesday  there  is  a 
standing  match  at  Foot-ball  between  the  married  and  unmarried 
women,  in  which  the  former  are  always  victors."* 

Of  the  Parish  of  Scone,  County  of  Perth,  we  read  :  "  Every  year  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  the  batchelors  and  married  men  drew  themselves  up 
at  the  Cross  of  Scone,  on  opposite  sides.  A  ball  was  then  thrown  up, 
and  they  played  from  two  o'clock  till  sun-set  The  game  was  this.  He 
who  at  any  time  got  the  ball  into  his  hands,  run  with  it  till  overtaken 
by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  and  then,  if  he  could  shake  himself  loose 
from  those  on  the  opposite  side  who  seized  him,  he  run  on  ;  if  not,  he 
threw  the  ball  from  him,  unless  it  was  wrested  from  him  b^  the  other 
party  ;  but  no  person  was  allowed  to  kick  it.  The  object  of  the 
married  men  was  to  hang  it,  /.^.,  to  put  it  three  times  into  a  small  hole 
in  the  moor,  the  dool  or  limit  on  the  one  hand  :  that  of  the  batchelors 
was  to  drown  it,  ue,y  to  dip  it  three  times  into  a  deep  place  in  the  river, 
the  limit  on  the  other.  The  party  who  could  effect  either  of  these 
objects  won  the  game.  But  if  neither  party  won,  the  b^  was  cut  in- 
to equal  parts  at  sun-set.  In  the  course  of  the  play  one  might  always 
see  some  scene  of  violence  between  the  parties  :  but  as  the  proverb  of 
this  part  of  the  country  expresses  it, '  All  was  fair  at  the  ball  of  Scone.' 

''This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  days  of 
Chivalry.  An  Italian,  it  is  said,  came  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
challenging  all  the  parishes,  under  a  certain  penalty  in  case  of  declin- 
ing his  challenge.  AU  the  parishes  declined  the  challenge  except 
Scone,  which  ^at  the  foreigner  :  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
gallant  action  the  game  was  instituted. 

*'  Whilst  the  custom  continued,  every  man  in  the  parish,  the  gentry 
not  excepted,  was  obliged  to  turn  out  and  support  the  side  to  which 
he  belonged ;  and  the  person  who  neglected  to  do  his  part  on  that 
occasion  was  fined  :  but  the  custom,  being  attended  with  certain 
inconveniencies,  was  abolished  a  few  years  ago." 

In  Pennant's  Account  of  the  City  of  Chester,  he  tells  us  of  a  place 
without  the  walls  called  the  Rood  Eye,  where  the  lusty  youth  in  former 
days  exercised  themselves  in  manly  sports  of  the  age ;  in  archery, 
ninning,leaping,  and  wrestling ;  in  mock  fights  and  gallantand  romantic 
triumphs.    A  standard  was  the  prize  of  emulation  in  the  sports  cele- 


*  In  King's  Vole  Royal  of  England  there  is  an  account  that,  at  the  City  of 
Chester  in  the  year  1533,  "  the  Offering  of  ball  and  foot-balls  were  put  down, 
and  the  silver  bell  offered  to  the  Maior  on  Shrove  Tuctday.** 
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bcated  on  the  Rood  Eye,  which  was  won  in  1578  by  Sheriff  Montford 
00  ShroTe  Tuesday. 

In  the  Shepherd's  Almanack  for  1676,  under  February,  we  find : 
^  Some  say  Thunder  on  Shrove  Tuesday  fortelleth  wind,  store  of  fruity 
and  plenty.  Others  affirm  that  so  much  as  the  sun  shineth  that  day, 
the  like  will  shine  every  day  in  Lent** 

We  close  this  account  of  the  customs  of  Shrove  Tuesday  with  a 
curious  poem  from  Pasquil's  Palinodia  (1634).  It  contains  a  minute 
description  of  all  that  appears  to  have  been  generally  pactised  in 
England.*  The  beating  down  the  barbers'  basins  on  that  day  is  not 
aUuded  to  elsewhere. 

"  It  was  the  day  of  all  dayes  in  the  3reare, 

That  unto  Bacchus  hath  his  dedication. 
When  mad'brain'd  Frendces,  that  no  men  feare, 

O'erthrow  the  dens  of  bawdie  recreation  ; 
When  taylors,  coblers,  plaist'rers,  smiths,  and  masons, 
And  every  rogue  will  baU  dcwn  Barber/  basons^ 
Whereat  Don  Constable  in  wrath  appeares, 
And  runs  away  with  his  stout  halbadiers. 

It  was  the  day  whereon  both  rich  and  poore 
Are  chie6y  feasted  with  the  self-same  dish, 
When  every  paunch,  till  it  can  hold  no  more, 

Is  fritter-fiuM,  as  well  as  heart  can  wish ; 
And  every  man  and  maide  doe  take  their  tume, 
And  tosse  their  pancakes  up  for  feare  they  burne, 
And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  sound. 
To  see  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  the  day  when  every  kitchen  reekes, 

And  hungry  bellies  keepe  a  Jubile, 
When  flesh  doth  bid  adieu  for  divers  weekes. 

And  leaves  old  ling  to  be  his  deputie. 
It  was  the  day  when  rullcn  goe  to  block, 

And  every  spit  is  fiU'd  with  belly  timber. 
When  cocks  are  cndgel'd  down  with  many  a  knock. 

And  hens  are  thxasht  to  make  them  short  and  tender; 
When  country  wenches  play  with  stoole  and  ball, 
And  run  at  barly-breake  untiU  they  fall." 


*  From  Lavaterus  on  Walking  Spirits,  it  should  seem  that,  anciently,  in 
Helvetia,  fires  were  lighted  up  at  Shrove-dde.  "  And  as  the  young  men  in 
HdTctia,  who  with  their  fire-brand,  which  they  light  at  the  bonefires  at  Shrof- 

tide,"4fcc. 

Dooce's  MS.  Notes  say  :  "  Amoi^  the  Finns  no  fire  or  candle  may  be  kin- 
dled m  the  Eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday.^ 
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THIS,  which  is  the  first  day  of  Lent,  is  called  Ash  Wednesday  (as 
we  read  in  the  Festa  Anglo-Romana)  from  the  ancient  ceremony 
of  blessing  ashes  on  that  day,  and  therewith  the  priest  signeth  the 
people  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  affording  them  withal 
this  wholesome  admonition :  "  Remember,  man,  thou  art  dust,  and 
shalt  return  to  dust.''  The  ashes  used  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  made  of  the  palms  consecrated  the  Sunday  twelve  months  before ; 
or  rather,  the  ashes  which  they  use  this  day  are  made  of  the  palms 
blessed  the  Palm  Sunday  before.  In  a  Convocation  held  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  mentioned  in  Fuller's  Church  History,  *' Giving  of 
ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  to  put  in  remembrance  every  Christian 
man  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  Penance,  that  he  is  but  ashes  and 
earth,  and  thereto  shall  return,"  &c.,  is  reserved  with  some  other  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  survived  the  shock  that  at  that  remarloible 
era  almost  overthrew  the  whole  pile  of  Catholic  superstitions. 

Lent  was  counted  to  begin,  says  Durandus,  on  that  which  is  now 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  to  end  on  Easter  Eve ;  which  time,  says 
he,  containing  forty-two  days,  if  you  take  out  of  them  the  six  Sundays 
(on  which  it  was  counted  not  lawful  at  any  time  of  the  year  to  fast), 
then  there  will  remain  only  thirty-six  days ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  days  which  Christ  fasted  might  be  perfected,  Pope  Gregory 
added  to  Lent  four  days  of  the  week  before  going,  viz.,  that  which  we 
now  call  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  three  days  following  it.  So  that  we 
see  the  first  observation  of  Lent  began  from  a  superstitious,  unwarrant- 
able, and  indeed  profane  conceit  of  imitating  our  Saviour's  miraculous 
abstinence. 

Lent  is  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  year  wherein  it  is  observed  : 
Lent,  in  the  Saxon  language  signifying  spring,  being  now  used  to 
signify  the  spring  fast,  whidi  always  begins  so  that  it  may  end  at 
Easter  to  remind  us  of  our  Saviours  sufferings,  which  ended  at  his 
resurrection.    (Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer). 

Ash  Wednesday  is  in  some  places  called  ^  Pulver  Wednesday,*'  that 
is,  Duspulviris,  The  word  Lentron,  for  Lent,  occurs  more  than  once 
in  the  edition  of  the  Regiam  Majestatem  (1774)1  [Lensven-«i^»e  for 
^ring^  when  the  days  lengthen,  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Heptateuch,  8vo, 
Oxon.  1698.    Exod.  xxxiv.  z8.] 

There  is  a  curious  clause  in  one  of  the  Roman  casuists  concerning 
the  keeping  of  Lent ;  it  is,  '^  that  Beggars  which  are  ready  to  afiamish 
for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  eat  what  they  can  get." 

In  The  Festyvall  (151 1)  we  read  :  '*  Ye  shall  begyn  your  faste  upon 
Ashe  Wednesdaye.  That  daye  must  ye  come  to  holy  chirche  and  take 
ashes  of  the  Preestes  hondes  and  thynke  on  the  wordes  well  that  he 
sayeth  over  your  hedes,  have  mynde,  thou  man,  of  asshes  thou  art 
comen,  and  to  ashes  thou  shalt  tourne  agayne."  This  Festyvall, 
speaking  of  Quatuor  Temporum,  or  Ymbre  Days,  now  called  Ember 
Days,  says  they  were  so  called,  '*  bycause  that  our  elder  fathers  wolde 
on  these  dayes  ete  no  brede  but  cakes  made  under  ashes." 
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In  an  original  black-]etter  Proclamation,  dated  26th  February,  30 
Henry  Vlll.,  concerning  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  be  retained  in  the 
Church  of  England,  we  read  as  follows  :  '*  On  Ashe  Wenisday  it  shall 
be  (kdared,  that  these  ashes  be  gyven,  to  put  every  Christen  man  in 
remembraunce  of  penaunce  at  the  begynnynge  of  Lent,  and  that  he  is 
but  erthe  and  ashes." 

"  Mannerlye  to  take  theyr  ashes  devoutly/'  is  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  customs  censured  by  John  Bale  in  his  Declaration  of 
Bonner's  Articles  (i554)>  as  also  ''to  conjure  ashes.'' 

In  The  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke  (1554)9  we  find  translated  the 
form  of  "^  The  hahwingofthe  ashu"  ''  The  Masse  Book  saith,  that 
up<Mi  Ash-Wedensdaye,  when  the  Prieste  hath  absolved  the  people, 
&C,  then  must  there  be  made  a  bUssynge  of  the  ashesy  by  the  Priest, 
being  tamed  towards  the  East."  In  the  first  prayer  is  this  passage  : 
**  Vouchsafe  to  ^  blesse  and  Hh  sanctifie  these  ashes,  which  because 
of  humilitie  and  of  holy  religion  for  the  cleansyng  out  of  our  trespaces, 
thou  hast  appointed  us  to  cary  upon  our  heades  after  the  manner  of 
the  Ninivites."  And  after  directions  to  sfrinkU  the  Ashes  with  holy 
water, and  another  prayer,  this  Rubrick  is  added:  '^Then  let  then: 
distribute  the  ashes  upon  the  heades  of  the  Clarckes  and  of  the  la} 
peo{de :  the  worthier  persons  makyng  a  sygne  of  the  Crosse  with  the 
a^es,  saying  thus :  Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  ashes,  and  into 
ashes  shalt  thou  retourne." 

In  Bpi  Bonnet's  Injunctions  (1555)  we  read  '*  that  the  hallowed  ashes 
gyren  by  the  Priest  to  the  people  upon  Ashe  Wednisdaye,  is  to  put 
die  people  in  remembrance  of  penance  at  the  begynnynge  of  Lent,  and 
that  their  bodies  are  but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.' 

Dudley  North,  in  his  Forest  of  Varieties  (1645),  ^^  allusion  to  this 
custom,  styles  one  of  his  Essays  *^  My  Ashewednesday  Ashes." 

From  the  following  passage  cited  by  Hospinian  from  Naogeorgus 
it  appears  that  anciently,  after  the  solemn  service  and  sprinkling  with 
ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  people  used  to  repeat  the  fooleries  of 
the  Carnival     It  is  thus  translated  by  Bamaby  Googe — 

*'  The  Wednesday  next  a  solemne  day,  to  Church  they  early  go^ 
To  spoi^  out  all  the  foolish  deedes  by  them  committed  so, 
They  money  give,  and  on  their  heddes  the  Prieste  doth  a^es  laye^ 
And  wiUi  Us  holy  water  washeth  all  their  sinnes  away : 
In  woondnms  sort  against  the  veniall  sinnes  dod)  profite  this, 
Yet  htte  oo  stay  of  roadnesse  now,  nor  ende  of  follie  is, 
With  mirth  to  dinner  straight  they  go,  and  to  their  woonted  play. 
And  on  their  deuills  shapes  they  put,  and  sprightish  fonde  arave. 
Some  sort  there  are  that  mourning  go,  with  lantames  in  their  hancie. 
While  in  the  day  time  Titan  bright,  amid  the  skies  doth  stande : 
And  seeke  their  Shraftide  Bachanals,  still  crying  every  where, 
VHiere  are  oar  feastes  become  ?  alas  the  cruell  fastes  appere. 
Some  beare  about  a  herring  on  a  stafTe,  and  lowde  doe  rore, 
Heirings,  herrings,  stincking  herrings,  puddings  now  no  more. 
And  hereto  joyne  they  foolish  playes,  and  doltish  dogrell  rimes. 
And  what  beside  they  can  invent,  belonging  to  the  times. 
Some  others  beare  upon  a  stafTe  their  feUowes  horsed  hie. 
And  carie  them  unto  some  ponde,  or  running  river  nie, 
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That  what  so  of  their  foolish  feast,  doth  in  them  yet  remayne, 

May  undemeth  the  floud  be  plungdei  and  wash*t  away  againe. 

Some  children  doe  intise  with  nuttes,  and  peares  abrode  to  play, 

And  singing  through  the  towne  they  go,  before  them  all  the  way. 

In  some  places  all  the  youthful  flocke,  with  minstrels  doe  repaire, 

And  out  of  erery  house  they  plucke  the  girles,  and  maydens  £Eiyre, 

And  them  to  plough  they  straightways  put,  with  whip  one  doth  them  hit, 

Another  holds  the  plough  in  hande ;  the  Minstrell  hete  doth  sit 

Amidde  the  same,  and  drounken  songes  with  gaping  mouth,  he  singi, 

Whome  foloweth  one  that  sowes  out  sande,  or  ashes  fondly  flings. 

When  thus  they  through  the  streetes  have  plaide,  the  man  that  £uideth  all. 

Doth  drive  both  plough  and  maydens  through  some  ponde  or  nver  small : 

And  dabbled  all  with  durt,  and  wringing  wette  as  they  may  bee^ 

To  supper  calles,  and  after  that  to  diuinsing  lustilee.* 

The  follie  that  these  dayes  is  usde^  can  no  man  well  declare. 

Their  wanton  pastimes,  wicked  actes,  and  all  their  franticke  fiure. 

On  Sunday  at  the  length  they  leave  their  mad  and  foolish  game. 

And  yet  not  so,  but  that  they  drinke,  and  dice  away  the  same. 

Thus  at  the  last  to  Bacchus  is  this  day  appoynted  clesu«. 

Then  (O  poor  wretches  I )  fastings  long  approaching  doe  appeare : 

In  fourtie  dayes  they  neyther  milke,  nor  fleshe,  nor  ^^ges  doe  eate, 

And  butter  with  their  lippes  to  touch,  is  thought  a  trespasse  great  i 

Both  ling  and  saltfish  they  devoure,  and  fishe  of  every  sorte. 

Whose  purse  is  full,  and  such  as  live  in  great  and  welthie  porte  : 

But  onyans,  browne  bread,  leekes  and  salt,  must  poore  men  dayly  gnaw 

And  fiy  their  oten  cakes  in  oyle.    The  Pope  devisde  this  law 

For  sinnes,  th'  offending  people  here  from  hell  and  death  to  pull, 

Beleeaing  not  that  all  their  sinnes  were  ea'rst  forgiven  full 

Yet  here  these  wofiill  soules  he  helpes,  and  taking  money  fast, 

Doih  all  things  set  at  libertie,  both  egges  and  flesh  at  last 

The  images  and  pictures  now  are  coverde  secretlie. 

In  every  Church,  and  from  the  beames,  the  roof  and  rafters  hie^ 

Hanges  painted  linnen  clothes  that  to  the  people  doth  declare. 

The  wrathe  and  furie  great  of  God,  and  times  that  fasted  are. 

Then  all  men  are  constrainde  their  sinnes,  by  cruel  law,  to  tell. 

And  threatned  if  they  hide  but  one,  with  dredfiiU  death  and  helL 

From  hence  no  little  gaines  vnto  the  Priestes  doth  still  arise. 

And  of  the  Pope  the  shambles  doth  appeare  in  beastly  wise." 

The  ancient  discipline  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday 
is  at  present  supplied  in  our  Church  f  by  reading  publicly  on  this  day 
the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent  sinners,  when  the  people  are 
directed  to  repeat  an  Amen  at  the  end  of  each  malediction. 

*  ''There  is  a  strange  custom  used  in  many  places  of  Germany  ujpon  Ash 
Wednesday,  for  then  the  young  Youth  get  all  the  Maides  together,  which  have 
practised  dauncing  all  the  year  before,  and  cairying  them  in  a  carte  or 
tumbrell  (which  they  draw  themselves  instead  of  horses),  and  a  minstrell  stand* 
ing  a  top  of  it  playing  all  the  way,  they  draw  them  into  some  lake  or  river,  and 
there  wash  them  well  favouredly." — Aubanus. 

t  In  the  Churchwarden's  Account  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  City  of  London, 

A.D.  1492,  is  the  following  article — 

*^Fat  djtxpljiag  Roddy s,  ij^" 

Ibid.  15OX— 

*'  For  paintynge  the  Ctotae  Stalfii  for  Lent,  ii^^" 
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It  appears  from  the  account  of  Eton  School,  of  the  date  of  i  j6o,  that 
at  that  time  it  was  the  custom  of  the  scholars  of  that  seminary  to 
choose  themselves  confessors  out  6f  the  masters  or  chaplains,  to 
whom  they  were  to  confess  their  sins. 

Herrick,  in  Noble  Numbers,  has  this  poem — 


t< 


TO  KEEP  A  TRUE  LENT. 


Is  this  a  Fast,  to  keep 
llie  Larder  leane, 
And  cleane, 

Fiom  fat  of  Teaks  and  sheep  ? 

Is  it  to  qait  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

TofiU 
The  platter  hig^  with  6sh  ? 

Is  It  to  fiiste  an  hoare, 

Or  rag'd  to  go. 

Or  show 
A  down-cast  look  and  sowre  ? 


No ;  'tis  a  Fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat. 
And  meat. 

Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

It  is  to  fisst  from  strife, 

From  old  debate, 

And  hate ; 
To  curcumcise  thy  life. 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent 

To  starve  thy  sin. 

Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent" 


For  several  curious  customs  or  ceremonies  observed  abroad  during 
the  three  first  days  of  the  Quinquagesima  Week,  Hospinian  de  Origine 
Festorum  Christ ianorum  maybe  consulted. 

A  Jack-4f'LnU  was  a  puppet,  formerly  thrown  at,  in  our  own  country. 
in  llent,  like  Shrove-cocks.  So  in  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall 
(1600),  **A  mere  Anatomy,  a  Jack  of  Lent."  Again,  in  The  Four 
Prentices  of  London  (161 5),  '*  Now  you  old  Jack  of  Lent,  six  weeks  and 
upwards."  Again,  in  Greene's  Tu  quo^ue, ''  For  if  a  Bov,  that  is 
throwing  at  his  Jack  o'  Lent,  chance  to  hit  me  on  the  shins." 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Lady  Alimony  (1659) — 

'*  Throwing  cndgels 
At  Jack-o'-Lents  or  Shrove-cockSi'* 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub — 

"  On  an  Ash  Wednesday, 
When  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent; 
For  Boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee." 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tamer  Tamed — 

"  If  I  forfeit, 
Blake  me  a  Jack  o'  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
For  untagged  points  and  connters." 

In  Quarks'  Shepheard's  Oracles  (1646) — 

"  How  like  a  Jack  a  Lent 
He  stands,  for  Boys  to  spend  their  Shrore-tide  throws, 
Or  Ijke  a  pnppit  made  to  frighten  crows." 

At  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  it  is  the  custom  upon  the  first  Sunday  in 
Loit  to  make  lar^^e  fires  in  the  streets,  whence  it  is  called  Firebrand 
Sunday.  This  practice  originated  in  the  processions  formerly  made 
OD  that  day  by  the  peasants  with  lighted  torches  of  straw,  to  drive 
avay,  2%  they  called  it,  the  bad  air  from  the  earth. 
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**  Mardkt  varioosi  fierce,  and  wild*  with  wind-cnidet  cheeki» 
By  wilder  WeishnMo  led|  and  erowtid  with  L§ek».* 

Chokrilu 

ST  DAVID,  Archbishop  of  Menevy  (now  from  him  called  St 
David's)  in  Pembrokeshire,  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  and  died  at  the  i^e  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
years.* 

We  read  in  the  Festa  Anglo-Romana  (1678),  that  ''the  Britons  on 
this  day  constantly  wear  a  Leek,  in  memory  of  a  famous  and  notable 
victory  obtained  by  them  over  the  Saxons ;  they,  during  the  battle, 
having  Leeks  in  their  hats  for  their  military  colours,  and  distinction 
of  themselves,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  said  prelate,  St  David." 
Another  account  adds  that  they  were  fighting  under  their  king,  Cad- 
wallo,  at  Hatfield  Chace  in  Yorkshire,  a.d.  653,  near  a  field  that  was 
replenished  with  that  vegetable. 

So  Walpole,  in  his  British  Traveller,  tells  us :  ''In  the  days  of 
King  Arthur,  St  David  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Saxons,  having 
ordered  every  one  of  his  soldiers  to  place  a  Leek  in  his  cap,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  ;  in  memory  whereof  the  Welsh  to  this  day  wear  a 
Leek  on  the  first  of  March.** 

The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  entitled  a  Collection  of  pedigrees  made  by  one 
of  the  Randall  Holmes  (Harl.  MS.  1977,  fol.  9) — 

"  I  like  the  leeke  above  all  herbes  and  flowers. 
When  first  we  wore  the  same  the  feild  was  oura. 
The  Leeke  is  white  and  greene,  wherby  is  ment 
That  Britaines  are  both  stout  and  eminent ; 
Next  to  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom, 
The  Leeke  the  fairest  emblyn  that  is  wome." 

In  The  Diverting  Post  (1705}  we  have  these  lines— 

"ON  ST  DAVID'S  DAY. 

••  Why,  on  St  David's  Day,  do  Wekh-men  seek 
To  lieautify  their  bats  with  verdant  Leek, 
Of  nauseous  smell  ?    '  For  honour  'tis,'  hur  say, 
'  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  pairia.* 
Right,  Sir,  to  die  or  fight  it  is,  I  think  : 
But  how  is't  Dulce,  when  you  for  it  stink?  " 

To  a  querist  in  The  British  Apollo  (1708),  asking  why  do  the 
ancient  Britons  (viz.  Welshmen)  wear  leeks  in  their  hats  on  the  first 
of  March,  the  following  answer  is  given  :  **  The  ceremony  is  observed 
on  the  first  of  March  in  commemoration  of  a  signal  victory  ob- 

*  According  to  a  Welsh  pedigree,  he  was  the  son  of  Caredig,  Lord  of  Car* 
dlganshire,  and  his  mother  was  Sfon»  daughter  of  Ynyr,  oi  Caer  Gawch. 
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tained  by  the  Britons,  under  the  command  of  a  fiunotis  general,  known 
vulgariy  by  the  name  of  St  David.  The  Britons  wore  a  Leek  in  their 
hats  to  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  enemies  in  the  heat  of  the 

battle." 

"  Tradition's  tale 
Reooonting,  tdls  how  fiun'd  Meneria's  Priest 
Manhall'd  his  Britons,  and  the  Saxon  host 
Diaoomfited ;  how  the  green  Leek  his  bands 
DisHnfftish'df  since  by  Britons  anmtal  wom^ 
Cpmumemonsies  their  tutelary  Saint" 

Cambria,  a  poem,  by  Rich«  Holt  (1759). 

Misson  says,  speaking  of  the  Welsh  :  '*  On  the  day  of  St  David^ 
their  Patron,  they  formerly  gained  a  victory  over  the  English,  and  in 
the  battle  every  man  distinguished  himself  by  wearing  a  Leek  in  his 
hat ;  and,  ever  since,  they  nevtr  fail  to  wear  a  Leek  on  that  day.  The 
King  kimulf  is  so  complaisant  as  to  bear  them  company/* 

In  the  Royal  Apophtnegms  of  King  James  (1658)  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  6rst  page :  ^^The  Welckmen^  in  commemoration  of  the 
Great  Fight  iy  tne  Black  Prince  of  IVales,  do  wear  LEEKS  as  their 
chosen  ensign  : "  and  the  Episcopal  Almanack  for  1677  states  that  St 
David,  who  was  of  royal  extraction,  and  uncle  to  King  Arthur. 
**  died,  aged  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  on  the  first  of  March,  still 
celebrated  by  the  Welsh,  perchance  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
ahstinence^  whose  contented  mind  made  many  a  favourite  meal  on  such 
roots  of  the  earth."  * 

The  commemoration  of  the  British  victory,  however,  appears  to 
aibrd  the  best  solution  of  wearing  the  leek« 

In  The  Bishop^s  Last  Good-night  (1642),  the  fourteenth  stanza  runs 
thus — 

**  Landaff,  proride  for  St  David's  Day, 
Lest  the  Leeke  and  Red-herring  ran  away  : 
Aie  you  resoUed  to  go  or  stay  ? 
V ou  are  called  for,  Landaff, 
Come  in,  Landa£" 

Ray  has  the  following  proverb— 

"  Upon  St  Darid's  Day,  put  oaU  and  barley  in  the  clay." 

In  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V.,  Gower  asks  Fluellen,  *^But 
why  wear  you  your  Leek  to-day  f  Saint  Davys  Day  is  past**  From 
FlueUoi's  reply  we  gather  that  he  wore  his  leek  in  consequence  of  an 
a&ont  he  had' received  but  the  day  before  from  Pistol,  whom  he  after- 
wards compels  to  eat  the  leek,  skin  and  all,  in  revenge  for  the  insult ; 
quaintly  observing  to  him,  ^  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  Leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them,  that  is  alL"    Gower  too  upbraids 

*  In  The  Flowers  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  renowned  Saincts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  (Douay,  1632},  is  this  passage :  '*  Their  ordinary  diet 
was  so  ferre  from  all  delights,  that  only  bread,  herbes,  and  pure  water,  were 
the  diiefest  dainties  which  quenched  their  hunger  and  thirst" 
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Pistol  for  mocking ''  at  an  ancUni  tradition — begtm  upon  an  honour^ 
able  respect^  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour*' 

In  Tne  Flowers  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  renowned  Saincts,  quoted 
before,  we  read  of  St  David  that  *'he  died  ist  March,  about  A.D.  550, 
which  day,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  all  England  over,  is  most  famous  in 
memorie  of  hinL  But  in  these  our  unhappy  daies,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  solemnitie  consisteth  in  wearing  of  a  greene  Leeke,  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  theanufor  a  Mealous  Welchman  to  ground  a  quarrell  against 
htm  that  doth  not  honour  his  capp  with  the  She  ornament  that  day*' 

Ursula  is  introduced  in  the  old  play  of  The  Vow-breaker,  or,  The 
Fay  re  Maid  of  Oifton  (1636),  as  telling  Anne,  "Thou  marry  German  I 
His  heads  lihe  a  IVelchfnaks  crest  on  St  Davids  Day  /  He  looks 
like  a  hoary  frost  in  December !  Now,  Venus  blesse  me !  Tde 
rather  ly  by  a  statue." 

Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography  (1803),  says  :  ^  In  consequence 
of  the  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  created  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  St  David  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Wales  :  but  this  rank,  however,  is  hardly  known 
among  the  people  of  the  Principality,  being  a  title  diffused  among  them 
from  England  in  modem  times.  The  writer  of  this  (ucount  never 
heard  of  such  a  Patron  Sainty  nor  of  the  Leeh  as  his  symbol^  until  he 
became  acquainted  therewith  in  London^*  He  adds  :  *^  The  wearing 
of  the  Leek  on  St  David's  Day  probably  originated  from  the  custom  of 
Cymhortha,  or  the  neighbourly  aid  practised  among  farmers,  which  is 
of  various  kinds.  In  some  districts  of  South  Wales,  all  the  neighbours 
of  a  small  farmer  without  means,  appoint  a  day  when  they  all  attend 
to  plough  his  land,  and  the  like ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  is  a  custom  for 
each  individual  to  bring  his  portion  of  Leeks,  to  be  used  in  making 
pottage  for  the  whole  company  :  and  they  bring  nothing  else  but  the 
Leeks  in  particular  for  the  occasion.'' 

The  reader  is  left  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  all  that  has  been 
already  said  upon  the  day  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Druids  were  a  branch  of  the  Phoenician  priesthood, 
that  leeks  were  a  Druidic  symbol  employed  in  honour  of  the  British 
Ceudven  or  Ceres.  The  leek  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon,  even  as  in 
Egypt.  Leeks  and  onions  were  deposited  in  the  sacred  chests  of  the 
mysteries  both  of  Isis  and  Ceres,  the  Ceudven  of  the  Druids ;  and 
leeks  are  among  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  These  accordances 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  an  ancient  Briton's  considera- 
tion. 
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17th  March. 

THE  shamrock  is  said  to  be  worn  by  the  Irish,  upon  the  anniver- 
sary ^  this  saint,  for  the  following  reason  :  When  the  saint 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  Irish,  he  illustrated  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  showing  them  a  trefoil,  or  three-leaved  grass  with  one 
stalk,  which  operating  to  their  conviction,  the  shamrocks  which  is  a 
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bundle  of  this  grass,  was  ever  afterwards  worn  upon  the  saint's  anni- 
Tcrsaiy,  to  commemorate  the  event.* 

Jonesy  in  a  note  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Bards 
(1794X  tells  us  that  '*  St  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Calphumius  and  Concha.  He  was  born  in  the  Vale  of 
Rh^  in  Pembrokeshire,  about  the  year  373."  (Jones,  however,  gives 
another  pedigree  of  this  saint,  and  makes  him  of  Caernarvonshire.) 
He  adds :  ""  His  original  Welsh  name  was  Maenwyn,  and  his  ecclesi- 
astical name  of  Patricius  was  given  him  bj^  Pope  Celestine,  when  he 
consecrated  him  a  Bishop,  and  sent  him  missioner  into  Ireland  to 
convert  the  Irish,  in  432.  When  St  Patrick  landed  near  Wicklow, 
the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  stone  him  for  attempting  an  innovation 
in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  He  requested  to  be  heard,  and  ex- 
plained unto  them  that  God  is  an  omnipotent,  sacred  spirit,  who 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  Trinity  is  contained  in  the 
Unity:  but  they  were  reluctant  to  give  credit  to  his  words.  St 
Patrick,  therefore,  plucked  a  trefoil  from  the  ground,  and  expostulated 
with  the  Hibernians,  '  Is  it  not  as  possible  tor  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these  three  leaves,  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  ? ' 
Then  the  Irish  were  immediatelv  convinced  of  their  error,  and  were 
solenmly  baptized  by  St  Patrick. 

In  Overbury's  Characters,  describing  a  footman,  he  says  :  ^  'Tis 
impossible  to  draw  his  picture  to  the  life,  cause  a  man  must  take  it  as 
he's  running  ;  only  this,  horses  are  usually  let  bloud  on  St  Steven's 
Day :  on  St  Fairicfis  he  takes  rest,  and  is  drencht  for  all  the  yeare 
after." 
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Mothering. 

IN  former  days  it  was  the  custom  for  people  to  visit  their  Mother- 
Church  on  Mid- Lent  Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the 
high  altar. 

Cowel,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  observes  that  the  now  remaining 
practice  of  Motherings  or  going  to  visit  parents  upon  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
is  really  owing  to  that  good  old  custom.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  called 
Mothering  from  the  respect  so  paid  to  the  Mother-Church,  when  the 
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*  The  following  passage  is  in  Wither's  Abuses  stript  and  whipt  (1613) — 

"  And,  for  my  cloathin^  in  a  mantle  goe. 
And  feed  00  ShamToota,  as  the  Irisn  doe.*' 

^^Seamroys  clover,  trefoil,  worn  by  Irishmen  in  their  hats,  by  way  of  a  cross, 
on  St  Patrick's  Day,  in  memory  of  that  great  saint''  Irish-English  Diction- 
aiy,  m  verbo. 

The  British  Draids  and  Bards  had  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
number  three.  "  The  Mistletoe,"  says  Vallancey,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Irish 
Language,  "  was  sacred  to  the  Druids,  because  not  only  its  berries,  but  its 
leaves  also,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock.  The  Christian 
Irish  held  die  Seamroy  sacred  in  like  manner,  becauie  of  three  leaves  united 
to  one  stalk." 
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Epistle  for  the  day  was,  with  some  allusion,  GaL  iv.  si,  ^Jerusalem 
Mater  omnium ;^*  which  Epistle  for  Mid-Lent  Sunday  we  stUl  retain, 
though  we  have  forgotten  the  occasion  of  it. 

The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  says  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
is  generally  called  Mid-Lent,  "  though  Bishop  Sparrow,  and  some 
others,  term  it  Domifuca  Re/ectionis,  the  Sunday  ot  Refreshment :  the 
reason  of  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  which  treats  of 
our  Saviour's  miraculously  feeding  five  thousand;  or  else,  perhaps, 
from  the  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  which  gives  us  the  story  of 
Josej^h's  entertaining  his  brethren."  He  is  of  opinion  that  "the 
appointment  of  these  Scriptures  upon  this  day  might  probably  give  the 
first  rise  to  a  custom  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Mid-lenHng  or  MotheringP 

In  Kelham's  Dictionary  of  the  Norman,  or  old  French  language, 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  Dominica  RtfectioniSy  is  called  "  Pasques  Char* 
niiulx!* 

The  following  is  in  Herrick — 

To  DiANEMS. 

A  Ceremonit  in  Glocester, 

"  1*11  to  thee  a  Simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mctAaing'; 
So  that,  when  she  blesseth  thee. 
Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me.** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1784,  Nichols,  writing 
in  the  character  of  a  Nottinghamshire  correspondent,  tells  us  that 
whilst  he  was  an  apprentice,  the  custom  was  to  visit  his  mother  (who 
was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire)  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  (thence  called 
Mothering  Sunday)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety.* 

Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  tells  us :  "I  happened  to  reside 
last  year  near  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire  ;  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  of  Mothering  Sunday,  My  inquiries  into  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  it  were  fruitless  :  but  the  practice  thereabouts  was  for  all 
servants  and  apprentices,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  to  visit  thsir parents^ 


*  Furmety  is  derived  hom/rummtum,  wheat  It  is  made  of  what  is  called 
in  a  certain  town  in  Yorkshire,  *'  kneed  wheat/'  or  whole  grains  first  boiled 
plump  and  soft,  and  then  put  into  and  boiled  in  milk,  sweetened  and  spiced. 
In  Ray's  North  Country  Words,  **  to  cree  wheat  or  barley,  is  to  boil  it  soft" 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1783,  says:  "Some 
things  customary  probably  refer  simply  to  the  idea  of  feasting  or  mortification, 
according  to  the  season  and  occasion.  Of  these,  perhaps,  are  Lamb's  Wool 
on  Christmas  Eve,  Funnity  on  Mothering  Sunday^  Braggot  (which  is  a  mixture 
of  ale,  sugar,  and  spices)  at  the  Festival  of  Easter,  and  Cross-buns,  Saffron- 
cakes,  or  Symnels,  in  Passion  week,  though  these  being,  formerly  at  least, 
unleavened,  may  have  a  retrospect  to  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Lamb  at  Easter  to  the  Paschal  Lamb." 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook,  Leicestershire 
(1 79 1),  says :  "  Nor  most  I  omit  to  observe  that  by  many  of  the  parishioners 
^ne  respect  is  ])aid  to  Motlieiing  Sunday." 
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M/«^em  oat  of  tfaeir  houses.    Why  we  have  Sr^  nice  etUabU;  and 
they  ar^ar,  unless  it  was  because  they  are  a  puV 

In  a  *  at  this  season  of  the  year.    They  are  i  of  King  Edward  I.  in 
his  c^ht^is  day.    Our  popish  ancestors  ccaid-Lent  Sunday— 
^  the  funeral  of  our  Lord  on  this 
usages,  of  which  this  only,  i^y^ 
""-^andus  tells  us  that  op 

Query— Whether  'c\C^.reTQeinbe>nt:re  substitutes  for  /urmenty,  or 
carlings,  which  are  eaten  at  present  in  the  North  of  England  on  the 
foUowmg  Sunday,  conunonjy  called  Passion  Sunday,  but,  by  the  vul- 
gar in  those  parts,  Carling  Sunday. 

There  was  a  singular  rite  in  Franconia,  on  the  Sunday  called  Latare^ 
vsMid-Lmt  Sunday,  This  was  called  the  Expulsion  of  Death,  It  is 
thus  described  :  In  the  middle  of  Lent  the  youth  make  an  image  of 
straw  in  the  form  of  Death,  as  it  is  usually  depicted.  This  they  sus- 
pend on  a  pole,  and  carry  about  with  acclamations  to  the  neighbouring 
Tillages.  Some  receive  this  pageant  kindly,  and,  after  refreshing  those 
that  bring  it  with  milk,  feas^  and  dried  pears,  the  usual  diet  of  the 
settson,  send  it  home  again.  Others^  thinking  it  a  presage  of  some- 
thii^  had,  or  ominous  of  speedy  death,  forcibly  drive  it  away  from 
their  respective  districts. 

OF  CARLINGS.* 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  many  other  places  in  the  North  of 
Englauid,  grey  peas,  after  having  been  steeped  all  night  in  water,  are 
fried  with  butter,  given  away,  and  eaten  at  a  kind  of  entertainment  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  Palm  Sunday,  which  was  formerly  called  Care^ 
or  Carle  Sunday^  as  may  be  yet  seen  in  some  of  our  old  almanacs. 
They  are  called  Carlings,  probably,  as  we  call  the  presents  at  fairs. 
Fairings, 

Maiihal,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Gospels,  elucidates  the 
oH  name  (Care)  of  this  Sunday  in  Lent  He  tells  us  that  the  Friday 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified  is  called  in  German,  both  Gute  Freytag 
and  Our  Fryetag ;  that  the  word  ICarr  signifies  a  satisfaction  for  a 
fine  or  penalty  ;  and  that  Care,  or  Carr  Sunday,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  English  in  his  time,  at  least  to  such  as  lived  among  old  people  in 
the  country.t 

*  In  Randal  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon  (1688),  Book  III. 
cip.  3,  occaxs  the  following— 

'C«fir  Smidmf  is  the  leoond  Sunday  before  Earter,  or  tlie  fifth  Sunday  from  Shrove 


In  the  Glossary  to  The  Lancashire  Dialect  (1755),  carlings  are  thus  ex- 
pliined:  Carlings — Peas  boiUd  on  Care  Sunday  are  so  called;  i,e.^  the 
Sisday  before  Palm  Sunday." 

So  ia  the  popular  old  Scottish  song,  «  Fy  I  let  as  all  to  the  Briddell  "— 

**  Ther*!!  be  all  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
Set  down  m  the  midst  of  the  ha, 
With  Sybows,  and  Rifarts,  and  Cariingt, 
That  are  both  sodden  and  ra.'' 

h^ewi  lie  onions,  and  Rifarts  are  radishes, 
t  In  Yorkshire  the  rustics  were  wont  to  go  to  the  pablic-hoose  of  the  village 
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It  is  also  j^*  ^^^*  ^'^^  some  allusion,  GaL  iv.  ai,  '' JeruiQ  ^^ 
GcnUeman's  \^^  a^\  Epistle  for  Mid-Lent  Sunday  we  still  ^p^r, 
for  the  rcguUtio«*>>it*^«  occasion  of  It  ^^  that 

«  Car^'^g-  Fair  will  •;r4^"*'  says  Wheatley  on  the  Commogy  .»  and 
Nichols  remarks  on  this  i  Vj*  .  though  Bishop  Sparrow,  ©ttingham- 
shire  couplet,  in  the  foUowlS^f  «".» "le  Sunday  of  RefreF 

..^      «    vUjc  Gospel  for  the  day.  W 
Care  Sundijpy^^  thousap^- 
Palm  Sanday,  an6-ji^„«^^«y!r 

Another  writer  in  the  same  Magazine  for  1789  tells  us  that  in 
several  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisbeach,'  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  has  been,  time  immemorial,  commemorated  by  the 
name  of  Whirlin  Sunday^  when  cakes  are  made  by  almost  every 
family,  and  are  called,  from  the  day,  Whirlin  Cakes,  He  professes 
to  write  this  word  from  sound,  and  probably  mistakes  it  for  carlin^. 

In  the  Annalia  Dubrensia,  or  Cotswold  Games,  however,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs — 

"  The  Countrie  Wakes  and  Whirlings  have  appeared 
Of  late  like  forraine  pastimes." 

Rites  peculiar,  it  should  seem,  to  Good  Friday  were  used  on  this 
day,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  called,  therefore.  Passion  Sunday, 
Lloyd  tells  us,  in  his  Dial  of  Days,  that  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
Rome,  they  celebrated  the  Mysteries  of  Christ  and  his  Passion,  with 
great  ceremony  and  much  devotion. 

Passion  or  Carling  Sunday  might  often  happen  on  this  da^. 
Easter  always  fell  between  the  21st  of  March  and  the  25th  of  ApriL 
It  does  not  appear  why  these  rites  were  confined  in  the  Calendar  to 

She  1 2th  of  March,  as  the  movable  feasts  and  fasts  are  not  noted 
here.    Perhaps  Passion  Sunday  might  fall  on  the  12th  of  March  the 
rear  the  Calendar  was  written  or  printed  in.     However  that  be,  one 
oannot  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  what  Durandus  calls  Passion 
Sunday. 

In  the  old  Roman  Calendar  we  find  it  observed  on  this  day,  that  ''a 
fole  is  made  of  soft  beansJ*  *  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  our  cus- 
>m  is  derived  thence.  It  was  usual  amongst  the  Romanists  to  give 
[way  beans  in  the  doles  at  funerals  :  it  was  also  a  rite  in  the  funeral 
[eremonies  of  heathen  Rome.  In  the  Lemuria,  which  was  observed 
on  the  9th  of  May,  every  other  night  for  three  times,  to  pacify  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  the  Romans  threw  beans  on  the  fire  of  the  altar  to 

on  this  day,  and  spend  each  their  carling  groat ;  i.f^  that  sum  in  drink,  for 
the  carlings  are  frevided for  them  gratis:  and  a  popular  notion  prevailed  there 
that  those  who  failed  to  do  this  woald  be  unsucceftsful  in  their  pursuits  for  the 
following  year. 

*  The  soft  beans  are  much  to  our  purpose  :  why  soft^  but  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  ?    Thus  out  teas  on  this  occasion  are  steeped  in  water. 

These  beans,  it  should  seem  from  the  following  passage  in  Burton's  Anatomy, 
were  hallowed.  He  is  enumerating  Popish  superstitions  :  "Their  Breviaries, 
Bulles,  hallowed  Beans,  Exorcbms,  Pictures,  curious  Crosses,  Fables,  and 
Babies.'' 

Bale,  in  his  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysh  Foxe,  attributes  to  Pope  £utl« 
cianus  "the  blessjmge  of  Benes  upon  the  Aultar." 
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drive  them  out  of  their  houses.  Why  we  have  substituted //ax  does 
not  appear,  unless  it  was  because  they  are  a  pulse  somewhat  fitter  to 
be  eaten  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  are  given  away  in  a  kind  of 
dole  to  this  day.  Our  popish  ancestors  celebrated  (as  it  were  by 
anticipation)  the  funeral  of  our  Lord  on  this  Care  Sunday,  with  many 
superstitious  usages,  of  which  this  only,  it  should  seem^  has  travelled 
down  to  us.  Durandtts  tells  us  that  on  Passion  Sunday  ''the  Church 
began  her  public  grief,  remembering  the  mystery  of  the  Cross,  the 
Vinegar,  the  Gall,  the  Reed,  the  Spear,"  &c. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  Erasmus's  Adages  concerning  ^ 
ike  r€ligi4ms  use  qfbeansy  which  were  thought  to  belong  to  the  deacD"^^ 
An  observation  which  he  gives  us  of  Pliny,  concerning  Pythagoras's 
interdiction  of  this  pulse,  is  highly  remarkable.  It  is  **  that  Beans 
contain  the  souls  of  the  dead.**  For  which  cause  also  they  were  used 
in  the  Parentalia.  Plutarch  also,  he  tells  us,  held  that  pulse  to  be  of 
the  highest  efficacy  for  invoking  the  manes.  Ridiculous  and  absurd 
as  th»e  superstitions  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain  that  our  carlings 
dedoce  their  origin  thence. 

Id  Fosbvooke's  British  Monachism  is  the  following :  '*  At  Barking 
Nunnery  the  annual  store  of  provision  consisted,  inUr  alia,  of  Green 
Ptas  for  Lent;  Green  Pease  against  Midsummer ; "  with  a  note 
copied  from  the  Order  and  Government  of  a  Nobleman's  House  in  the 
thuteenth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  373,  that,  *'  if  one  will  have 
Pease  soone  in  the  year  following,  such  Pease  are  to  be  sowetme  in  the 
wame  of  the  moone,  at  St  Andras  tide  be/ore  Christmas/* 

In  Smith's  MS.  Lives  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley,  we  read  that,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  founder  of  St  Augustine's,  Bristol,  i>..  Sir  Robert 
Fitzfaarding,  on  the  5th  of  February,  *'  at  that  Monastery  there  shall 
be  one  hundred  poore  men  refreshed,  in  a  dole  made  unto  them  in 
this  forme  :  every  man  of  them  hath  a  chanon's  loafe  of  bread,  called 
a  myche,  and  three  hearings  thearewith.  There  shalbe  doaled  also 
amongst  thorn  two  lusheils  of  Pesys."--**  And  in  the  anniversary  daye 
of  Dame  Eve "  (Lady  Eve,  wife  of  the  above  lord,  Sir  Robert  Fitz- 
harding)  "our  Foundresse,  i.e.  12  Marcii,  a  dole  shalbe  made  in  this 
forme ;  that  daye  shalbe  doled  to  fifty  poore  men  fifty  loafes  called 
miches,  and  to  each  three  hearings,  and,  amongst  them  all,  one  bushell 
of  Pease."  Lord  Robert  Fitzharding  died  February  5,  11 70,  17  Henry 
11^  aged  about  75  years.  Dame  Eve,  who  herself  founded  and  became 
prioress  of  the  house  called  the  Magdalens,  by  Bristol,  died  prioress 
thereof  March  J3,  1173. 

The  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  England,  give  the  following  names  to 
the  Sundays  of  Lent,  the  first  of  which  is  anonymous — 

•<  Tid,  Mid,  Misen, 
Carting,  Palm,  Paste  Egg  day."  * 

*  This  oouplet  is  differently  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

ibri78£^asiolk>ws— 

'<  Hd,  and  Mid,  and  Mitera, 
Carlings  Paloit  and  Good-Pai-day.'* 

He  also  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Carlings,  or  Grey  Peas^  and 
of  the  oaauer  of  dressing  and  eating  them.     See  also  Gent  Mag.  for  1786, 
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The  three  first  are  certainly  corruptions  of  some  part  of  the  ancient 
Latin  Service,  or  Psalms,  used  on  ench. 

In  the  Festa  Angio-Romnna  (1678)  we  are  told  that  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  is  called  Quadragesima  or  Invocavit;  the  second  Reminis- 
cere;  the  third  Oculi;  the  fourth  Lcetare;  the  fifth  Judica;  and  the 
sixth  Dominica  Magna.  Oculi^  from  the  14th  verse  of  the  25th  Psalm, 
'  Oculi  mei  semper  ad  Dominum/'  &c.  Reminiscere^  from  the  5th 
verse  of  Psalm  xxv.,  "  Reminiscere  miserationum/'  &c.,  and  so  on. 

Thus  our  Tid  may  have  been  formed  from  the  beginning  of  Psalms, 
&C.,  Te  dtMxxi — Mi  dtvA — Miserere  mei. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  Parish  of  Tiry,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  we  read :  '*  The  common  people  still  retain  some  Roman 
Catholic  sayings,  prayers,  and  oaths,  as  expletives ;  such  as  '  Dias 
Muire  let;*  />.,  God  and  Mary  be  with  you  ;  *"  Air  Muire^  swearing 
by  Mary^  &c." 

The  word  care  is  preserved  in  Blount's  account  of  an  obso- 
lete custom  at  marriages  in  this  kingdom  :  ''  According  to  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  Sarum,  when  there  was  a  marriage  beifore  Mass,  the 
parties  kneeled  together,  and  had  a  fine  linen  cloth  (called  the  Care 
Cloth)  laid  over  their  heads  during  the  time  of  Mass,  till  they  received 
the  benediction,  and  then  were  dismissed."* 

Skelton,  poet-laureate  to  Henry  VII L,  in  his  Colin  Clout,  has  these 
words  in  his  usual  strange  and  rambling  style — 

"  Men  call  you  therefore  prophanes. 
Ye  pick  no  shrympes,  nor  pranes ; 
Salt-fish,  stock-fish,  nor  herring, 
It  is  not  for  your  wearing. 
Nor,  in  holy  Lenton  Smam^ 
Ye  will  neither  Beanes  m  /'Insen, 
But  ye  look  to  be  let  loose, 
To  a  pigge  or  to  a  goose.  '* 

In  A  World  of  Wonders  (1607),  a  translation  by  R.  C.  from  the 
French  copy,  "  the  argument  whereof  is  taken  from  the  Apologie  for 
Herodotus,  written  in  Latine  by  Henrie  Stephen,  and  contmued  here 
by  the  Author  himselfe,"  speaking  of  a  Popish  book  intituled  Quadra- 
gesimale  Spirituale,  otherwise  called  Lent  s  Allegory,  printed  at  Paris 
A.D.  1565,  the  writer  extracts  certain  periods.  Thus:  "After  the 
sallad  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  service)  we  eate  Jried  Beanes^  by 
which  we  understand  Confession.  When  we  would  have  Beanes  well 
soddeUy  we  lay  them  in  steepe^for  otherwise  they  will  never  seeth  kindly^ 
Therefore,  if  we  purpose  to  amend  our  faults,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely 
to  confesse  them  at  all  adventure,  but  we  must  let  our  Confession  lie 
in  steepe  in  the  water  of  Meditation."  And  a  little  after :  "^  We  do 
not  use  to  seeth  ten  or  twelve  Beanes  together,  but  as  many  as  we 
meane  to  eate:  no  more  must  we  steepe,  that  is,  meditate,  upon  ten  or 
twelve  sinnes  onely,  neither  for  ten  or  twelve  dayes,  but  upon  all  the 
sinnes  that  ever  we  committed,  even  from  our  birth,  if  it  were  possible 
to  remember  them."  ''  Strained  Pease  (Madames)  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. You  know  how  to  handle  them  so  well,  that  they  will  be  deli- 
cate and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  By  these  strained  Pease  our  allegorizin 
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date  pipeth  nothing  else  but  true  contrition  of  heart."  *'  River-water, 
which  continually  moveth,  runneth,  and  floweth,  is  very  good  for  the 
seething  of  Pease,  We  must  (I  say)  have  contrition  for  our  sins  and 
take  the  running-watir^  that  is,  the  teares  of  the  hearty  which  must 
nmne  and  come  even  into  the  eyes." 
The  Popish  Kingdome  has  the  following  summary  for  Care  Sunday — 

"  Now  comes  the  Sunday  fortb,  of  this  same  great  and  holy  fast  t 
Here  doth  the  Pope  the  shriven  blesse,  absoluing  them  at  last 
From  all  their  sinnes ;  and  of  the  Jewes  the  law  he  doth  alow, 
As  if  the  power  of  God  had  not  sumcient  bene  till  now : 
Or  that  the  law  of  Moyses  here  were  still  of  force  and  might, 
In  these  same  happie  dayes,  when  Christ  doth  raigne  with  heavenly  light 
The  boyes  with  ropes  of  straw  doth  frame  an  vgly  monster  here, 
And  cul  him  death,  whom  from  the  towne,  with  prowd  and  solemne  chere, 
To  hilles  and  valleyes  they  conuey,  and  villages  thereby. 
From  whence  they  stragling  doe  retume,  well  beaten  commonly. 
Thus  diildren  also  beare,  with  speares,  their  cracknelles  round  about, 
And  two  they  hane,  whereof  the  one  is  called  Sommer  stout, 
Appandde  all  in  greene,  and  drest  in  yonthfull  fine  araye ; 
The  other  Winter,  clad  in  mosse,  with  heare  all  hoare  and  graye : 
These  two  togither  fight,  of  which  the  palme  doth  Sommer  get 
From  hence  to  meate  they  go,  and  all  with  wine  their  whistles  wet* 
The  other  toyes  that  in  this  time  of  holly  fastes  appeared 
I  loth  to  tell,  nor  order  like,  is  used  every  wheare." 


PALM  SUNDAY. 

THIS  is  evidently  called  Palm  Sunday  because,  as  the  Ritualists 
say,  on  this  day  the  boughs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carried  in 
procession,  in  imitation  of  tfaose  which  the  Jews  strewed  in  the  way  of 
Christ  when  he  rode  into  Jerusalem. 

The  palm-tree  was  common  in  Judea,  and  planted,  no  doubt,  every- 
where by  the  waysides.  Sprigs  of  boxwood  are  still  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  palms  in  Roman  Ottholic  countries.  The  Consecration 
Prayer  seems  to  leave  a  latitude  for  the  species  of  palm  used  instead 
of  the  real  palm.* 

The  author  of  The  Festyvall,  speaking  of  the  Jews  strewing  palm- 
branches  before  Christ,  says  :  '*  And  thus  we  take  Palme  and  Floures 
in  the  processyon  as  they  dyde,  and  go  in  process>'on  knelynge  to  the 
Crosse  in  the  worshyp  and  mynde  of  hym  that  was  done  on  the  Crosse, 
worsh)  ppynge  and  welcom^nge  hym  with  songe  into  the  Chyrche,  as 
the  people  dyde  our  Lord  mto  the  Cyte  of  Jherusalem.  It  is  called 
Palme  Sondaye  for  bycause  the  Palme  betokeneth  vyctory,  wherfore 
all  Crysten  people  sholde  here  Palme  in  processyon,  in  tokennynge 
that  he  hath  foughten  w*^  the  fende  our  enemye,  and  hath  the  vyctory 
of  hym." 

In  tbe  third  volume  of  Horda  Angel-Cynnan,  Strutt  cites  an  old 


*  These  boughs^  or  branches  of  palm,  underwent  a  regular  blessing.   Sprigs 
^fUmetm,  ioOf  appear  to  have  been  consecrated  on  the  occasion. 
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manuscript)  saying,  '^  Wherfor  holi  Chirche  this  daye  makith  solempne 
processyon,  in  mynde  of  the  processyon  that  Cryst  made  this  dey : 
but  for  encheson  thai  wee  hav  noone  Ofyve  that  bearith  greene  Uves^ 
therefore  we  taken  PalnUy  and  geven  instede  of  Olyve,  tt$ul  beare  it 
about  in  processions.  So  is  thys  daye  called  Palme  Sonday."  A 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1779  observes  on 
the  above  :  *'  It  is  evident  that  something  called  a  Palm  was  carried 
in  procession  on  Palm  Sunday. — What  is  meant  by  our  having  no 
Olive  that  beareth  green  leaves  I  do  not  know. — Now  it  is  my  idea 
that  these  Palms,  so  familiarly  mentioned,  were  no  other  than  the 
branches  of  Yew-trees."  The  passage  cited  in  the  same  miscellany 
for  March  1780,  from  Caxton's  Directions  for  keeping  Feasts  all  the 
Year,  printed  in  1483,  is  decisive :  *'  but  for  encheson  that  we  have 
non  Oly  ve  that  berith  grene  leef,  algate  therfore  we  take  Ewe  instede 
of  Palme  and  Olyve^,  and  beren  about  in  processyon,"  &c. 
The  Popish  Kingdome  has  it — 

"  Besides  they  candles  up  do  light,  of  vertue  like  in  all, 
And  Wilicw  braunches  hallow^  that  they  Palmes  do  use  to  calL 
This  done,  they  verily  beleeve  the  tempest  nor  the  storme 
Cui  nqrther  hurt  themselves,  nor  yet  tneir  cattell,  nor  thdr  come.** 

Coles,  also,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden,  speaking  of  willow,  tells  us: 
'*  The  blossoms  come  forth  before  any  leaves  appear,  and  are  in  their 
most  flourishing  estate  usually  before  Easter^  divers  gathering  them 
to  deck  up  their  houses  on  Paun  Sunday,  and  therefore  the  said 
flowers  are  called  Palmed 

Newton,  in  his  Herball  for  the  Bible  (1587),  after  mentioning  that  the 
box- tree  and  the  palm  were  often  confounded  together,  adds :  '*  This 
error  grew  (as  I  thmke)  at  the  first  for  that  the  common  people  in  some 
countries  use  to  decke  their  church  with  the  boughes  and  branches 
thereof  on  the  Sunday  next  afore  Easter,  commonly  called  Palme 
Sunday  ;  for  at  that  time  of  the  yeare  all  other  trees,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  blowen  or  bloomed.'' 

In  Nichols's  Extracts  from  Churchwardens'  Accompts  (1797), 
among  those  of  St  Martin  Outwich,  London,  we  have  these  articles, 
A.D.  1510-11 :  "  First,  paid  for  Palnu^  Box-floureSy  and  Cakes,  iiij*;* 
A.D.  1525:  "Paid  for  Palme  on  Palme  Sunday,  ij* ;"  and  " Paid  for 
Kaks,  Flowers^  and  VoWy  ij*." 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  tells  us  *'that  in  the  week  before 
Easter  had  ye  great  shewes  made  tor  the  fetching  in  of  a  twisted  tree 
or  witk^  as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the  woods  into  the  King's  house,  and 
the  like  into  every  man's  house  of  honour  or  worship."  This  must 
also  have  been  a  substitute  for  the  palm. 

By  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  i  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  for  re- 
trenching expenses,  among  other  things  it  was  ordered  "  that  from 
henceforth  mere  shall  be  no  WYTH  fetcht  home  at  the  Maior^s  or 
Sheriffs  Houses.  Neither  shall  they  keep  any  lord  of  misrule  in  any 
of  their  houses." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1795),  Parish  of  Lanark, 
County  of  Lanark,  we  read  of  "  a  gala  kept  by  the  boys  of  the  Grammar- 
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sdiool,  beyond  all  memory,  in  regard  to  date,  on  the  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday.  They  then  parade  the  streets  with  a  Palm,  or  its  sub- 
stitute, a  large  tree  of  the  Willow  kind,  Salix  caprea,  in  blossom, 
ornamented  with  daffodils,  mezereon,  and  box-tree.  This  day  is  called 
Palm  Saturday ;  and  the  custom  is  certainly  a  Popish  relic  of  very 
ancient  standing." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill  in  the  city  of 
London,  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  we  nnd 
the  following  entry  :  *'^  Box  and  Palm  on  Palm  Sunday,  12^;"  and 
among  the  annual  Church  disbursements,  the  subsequent:  *^Palm, 
Bax^  Cakes,  and  Flowers^  Palm  Sunday  Eve,  Zd^'  14S6:  ''Item, 
iox  fi&mnrsy  ohleyeSy  and  for  Box  and  Palme  ayenst  Palm  Sondaye, 
6(/.  1493 :  *^  For  settyng  up  the  frame  over  the  porch  on  Palme 
Sonday  Eve,  dd!*  1531  :  "Paid  for  the  hire  of  the  Rayment  for 
the  Prophets,  \7d,  and  of  Clothes  of  Aras  u.  \d  for  Palm  Sunday" 
(Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Expences  of  Antient  Times). 
— In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St 
Laurence  parish,  1505  :  '*  It.  payed  to  the  Clerk  for  syngyng  of  the 
Pasnon  on  Palme  Sunday,  in  ale,  \d^  I5<^:  "^t  payed  for  a 
qfrt  of  bastard,  for  the  singers  of  the  Passhyon  on  Palme  Sondaye, 
itijtff."  1 541  :  "Payd  to  Loreman  for  playing  the  P'phett  (Prophet) 
OD  Palme  Sonday,  iiij^^ 

Amon?  Griffith's  Extracts  from  the  old  Books  of  St  Andrew 
Hubbard's  parish,  we  found,  1524-^5  :  "  To  James  Walker,  for  making 
dene  the  churchyard  ag'st  Palm  Sonday,  i^"  Ibid:  "On  Palm 
Sonday,  for  Palm^  Cakes,  and  Flowrs,  6d  ob."  1 526-27  :  "  The  here  of 
the  Angel  on  Palme  Sonday,  ZdJ*  "  Clothes  at  the  Tow'r  on  Palme 
Sonday,  td"  1535-37  :  "  For  Brede,  Wyn,  and  Oyle,  on  Palm  Sonday, 
U"  **  A  Freest  and  Chylde  that  play de  a  Messenger^  ZdP  1538-40  : 
"  Rec'd  in  the  Church  of  the  Players,  u."  "  P'd  for  syngyng  bread, 
Td,"    **  Far  the  Aungel,  \d'' 

In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  among  his  curious  Extracts  from 
the  Churchwardens  and  Chamberlains'  Accounts  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  occurs  the  following — 

"  I  Hen.  Vni.  For  Ale  upon  Palm  Sonday  on  syngyng  of  the  Panion 
£0^  Id." 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  given  the  following  account  of  her  cere- 
monies on  this  day :  "  The  blessed  Sacrament  reverently  carried,  as 
it  were  Christ,  upon  the  Ass,  with  strawing  of  bushes  and  flowers, 
bearing  of  Palms,  setting  out  boughs,  spreading  and  hanging  up  the 
richest  clothes,  &c.,  all  done  in  a  very  goodly  ceremony  to  the  honour 
of  Christ,  and  the  memory  of  his  triumph  upon  this  day."  * 

Naogeorgus's  Description  of  the  Ceremonies  on  Palm  Sunday  is 
thus  translated  by  Barnabe  Googe — 

**  Hexe  comes  that  worthie  day  wherein  our  Savior  Christ  is  thought 
To  come  unto  Jerusalem,  on  asses  shoulders  brought : 


*  The  Rbemists,  in  their  tnuislation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  cited  by 
Bovrac^  chaf>ter  zzii. 
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When  AS  againe  these  Papistes  fonde  their  foolish  pageantes  have 

With  porope  and  great  solemnitie,  and  countnaunce  wondrous  grave* 

A  wooden  Asse  they  have,*  and  Ima^e  great  that  on  him  rides, 

But  underneath  the  Asse's  feete  a  table  broad  there  slides, 

Being  borne  on  wheeles,  which  ready  drest,  and  al  things  meete  therfor^ 

The  Asse  is  brought  abroad  and  set  before  the  churche  s  doore : 

The  people  all  do  come,  and  bowes  of  trees  and  Palmes  they  here. 

Which  ikings  against  the  tempest  great  the  Parson  conjures  there. 

And  stray t  way es  downe  before  the  Asse,  upon  his  face  he  lies, 

Whome  there  an  other  Priest  do^  strike  with  rodde  of  iaigest  sise  : 

He  rising  up,  two  lubbours  great  upon  their  faces  fall. 

In  straunge  attire,  and  lothsomely,  with  filthie  tune,  tiiey  bail : 

Who,  when  againe  they  risen  are,  with  stretching  out  their  hande^ 

They  poynt  unto  the  wrKxien  knight,  and,  singing  as  they  stande, 

Declare  that  that  is  he  that  came  into  the  worlde  to  save, 

And  to  redeeme  such  as  in  him  their  hope  assured  have  : 

And  even  the  same  that  long  agone,  while  in  the  streate  he  roade. 

The  people  mette,  and  Olive-bowes  so  thicke  before  him  stroade. 

This  being  soung,  the  people  cast  the  braunches  as  they  passe, 

Some  part  upon  the  Image,  and  some  part  upon  the  Asse : 

Before  whose  feete  a  wondrous  heape  of  bowes  and  braunches  fy: 

This  done,  into  the  Church  he  strayght  is  drawne  full  solemly ; 

The  shaven  Priestes  before  them  marche,  the  people  follow  fast, 

StHl  strtsfing  who  shall  gather  first  the  boives  thai  downe  are  out: 

Forfislsely  thiy  bdeeve  that  these  have  force  and  vertue  great 

Against  the  rage  of  winter  stormes  and  thunders  fkuhing  healed* 

**  In  some  place  wealthie  citizens,  and  men  of  sober  chere, 

For  no  small  summe  doe  hire  this  Asse  with  them  about  to  here. 

And  manerl^  they  use  the  same,  not  suffering  any  by 

To  touch  this  Asse,  nor  to  presume  unto  his  presence  ny." 

**  When  as  the  priestes  and  people  all  have  ended  this  their  sporty 

The  boyes  doe  after  dinner  come,  and  to  the  Church  resort : 

The  Sexten  pleasde  with  price,  and  looking  well  no  harme  be  done : 

They  take  the  Asse,  and  through  the  streetes  and  crooked  lanes  they  rone. 

Whereas  they  common  verses  sing,  according  to  the  guise, 

The  people  giving  money,  breade,  and  egges  of  largest  sise. 

Of  this  their  gaines  they  are  compelde  the  mftister  halfe  to  give. 

Lest  he  alone  without  his  portion  of  the  Asse  should  live.*' 

In  The  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,  concerning  the  making  of 
Holye  Water,  Salt,  Breade,  Candels,  Ashes,  Fyre,  Insence,  Pascal, 
Pascal  Lambe,  Egges  and  Herbes,  the  Marying  Rynge,  the  Pilgrimes 
Wallet,  Staffe,  and  Crosse,  truly  translated  into  Ent^lishe,  Anao 
Domini  1554,  the  2®  of  May,  from  Wyttonburge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcaster 
(8vo,  signat.  b.  5),  we  have — "  The  halowing  of  Palmes.  When 
the  Gospel  is  ended,  let  ther  follow  the  halowyng  of  flouers  and 
braunches  by  the  priest,  being  araied  with  a  redde  cope,  upon  the 
thyrde  step  of  the  Altare,  turning  him  toward  the  South  :  the  Palmes, 

"  Upon  Palme  Sondaye  they  play  the  foles  sadely,  drawynM  after  them  an 
Asse  in  a  rofe,  when  they  be  not  moche  distante  from  the  Woden  Asse  that 
they  drawe.  Preface  to  a  rare  work  entitled  A  Dialoge,  &c. — the  Pylgremage 
of  puxe  Devotyon,  newly  tianslatyd  into  Englishe."  No  date;  bnt  supposed 
to  have  been  printed  in  15$!.    See  Herbert's  Amea. 
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wyth  tlie  flouers,  being  fyrst  laied  aside  upon  the  Altere  for  the 
Qaikes,  and  for  the  other  upon  the  steppe  of  the  Altere  on  tilie  South 
sydc*    Prayers — 

**  I  conjure  the,  thou  Creature  of  Flouers  and  Braunches,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father  Ahnighty,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesu  Christ  hys 
Sonne  our  Lord,  and  in  the  vertue  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therfore  be 
thou  rooted  out  and  displaced  from  this  Creature  of  Flouers  and 
BranncheSy  al  thou  strength  of  the  Adversary,  al  thou  Host  of  the 
DiYcll,  and  al  thou  power  of  the  enemy,  even  every  assault  of  Divels, 
that  thou  overtake  not  the  foote  steps  of  them  that  haste  unto  the 
Graoe  of  God.  Thorow  him  that  shal  come  to  judge  the  quicke  and 
the  deade  and  the  worid  by  fyre.    Amen." 

'^Abnigfatye  eternal  God,  who  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  floude 
diddest  declare  to  thy  servaunt  Noe  by  the  mouthe  of  a  dove,  bearing 
an  olive-braunch,  that  peace  was  restored  agayne  upon  earth,  we 
hnmblye  beseche  the  that  thy  truthe  may  i^  sanctifie  this  Creature  of 
Flouers  and  Branches,  and  slips  of  Palmes,  or  bowes  of  trees,  which 
we  offer  before  the  presence  of  thy  glory ;  that  the  devoute  people 
bearing  them  in  their  handes,  may  meryte  to  optayne  the  grace  of  thy 
henediccion.    Thorowe  Cbriste,"  &c. 

Then  follow  other  prayers,  in  which  occur  these  passages :  After  the 
flowers  and  branches  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water — ^  Blesse  »|«  and 
sanctifie  ^  these  Braunches  of  Palmes,  and  other  Trees  and  Flouers" 
— coodudn^;  with  this  rubric :  ^  So  whan  these  thinges  are  fynyshed, 
ki  the  Palmes  inunediatelv  be  distributed .'^  * 

Dr  Fulke,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  has  considered  all  this  in 
a  difierent  light  from  the  Rhemists.  ^  Your  Palm- Sun  day  Procession,'' 
says  he,  **  was  horrible  idolatry,  and  abusing  the  Lord  s  Institution, 
who  ordained  his  Supper  to  be  eaten  and  drunken,  not  to  be  carried 
about  in  procession  like  a  heathenish  idol:  but  it  is  pretty  sport  that 
you  make  the  Priests  that  carry  this  idol  to  supply  the  room  of  the 
Ass  on  which  Christ  did  ride.  Thus  you  turn  the  holy  mystery  of 
Christ's  riding  to  Jerusalem  to  a  May-game  and  pagent-play.*' 

It  is  sdll,  or  was  till  recently,  customary  with  our  boys,  both  in  the 
•OQthf  and  north  of  England,  to  go  out  and  gather  slips  with  the 


*  ''I  coee  knew  a  foolish,  cock-bndned  priest,"  says  Newton,  in  his 
Herhsn  to  the  Bible,  "  which  ministered  to  a  certaine  yoong  man  the  Ashes 
s/B^aUt  being  (forsooth)  AaUaand  oh  JPalme  Sunday,  according  to  the  super- 
ttkioos  Older  and  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  ashes  he  mingled 
widi  their  unholie  holie  water,  nsmg  to  the  same  a  kinde  of  fantastical!,  or 
rather  £uiatically  doltish,  and  ridiculous  exorcisme ;  which  woorthy,  worship- 
fall  medidiie  (as  he  persuaded  the  standers  by)  had  vertue  to  drive  away  any 
agtu^  and  to  kUl  the  worms.  Well,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  ague,  indeed,  was 
driven  away ;  but,  God  knoweth,  with  the  death  of  the  poore  yoong  man. 
And  oo  marvelL  For  the  leaves  of  Boxe  be  deleterious,  poisonous,  deadlie, 
an   to  the  body  of  man  very  noisome,  dangerous,  and  pestilent." 

f  It  long  remained  a  common  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Tile  young  people  went  a^paltning;  and  the  sallow  was  sold  in  London  streets 
for  the  whole  week  preceding  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  north  it  was  called 
"going  a  palmsoning  of  palmsning." 

K 
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wiUov-flowen  or  buds  at  this  time.  These  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  subsftitiUes  for  the  real  palm,  because  they  are  generally  the  only 
things,  at  this  season,  which  can  be  easily  come  at,  in  which  the  power 
of  vegetation  can  be  discovered* 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  was  retained  in 
England  after  some  others  were  dropped,  and  was  one  of  those  which 
Henry  VIII.  in  1536  declared  were  not  to  be  contemned  and  cast 
away.  In  an  original  proclamation,  printed  and  dated  26th  February 
y}  Henr^  VIII.  ''concemyng  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due 
fotume  m  the  Churche  of  Englande,''  oocurs  the  following  clause: 
^  On  Palme  Sonday  it  shall  be  declared  that  bearing  of  Palmes  renueth 
the  memorie  of  the  receivinge  of  Christe  in  lyke  maner  into  Jerusalem 
before  his  deathe.**    In  FiHlex's  ChiBch  History  also  we  read  that 

*  In  A  short  Description  of  Antichrist,  is  the  following:  "  They  also,  upon 
Palmes  Sonday,  lifte  up  a  cloth,  and  say,  havle  our  Kynge  1  to  a  rood  made  of 
a  wooden  blocke."    Also  is  noted  the  "hallowinge  of  Palme  Stickes." 

In  A  Dialogue,  or  familiar  Talke,  betwene  two  neighbours,  concemyng  the 
diyefest  Ceremonyes  that  were,  by  the  mighti  power  of  God's  most  hoUe  pure 
worde  suppressed  in  Englande,  and  nowe  for  our  unworthines  set  up  agajme 
by  the  Bisnoppes,  the  fmpcs  of  Antichrist,  &c.  From  Roane,  by  Michael 
Wodde,  the  so  of  February,  A.D.  1554  (that  is,  the  first  of  Queen  Mary),  it 
appears  that  crosses  of  palm  were,  in  the  papal  times,  carried  about  in  the 

Eirse.    These  crosses  were  made  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  Passion  time,  of  hal- 
wed  palm. 

"  The  old  Church  kept  a  memorye  the  Sunday  before  Ester,  how  Christes 
glory  was  openly  received  and  acknowledged  among  the  Jewes,  when  they 
met  him  with  Date^tree  bowes,  and  other  faire  bowes,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
the  Sonne  of  God. — And  the  Gospel  declaring  the  same  was  apointed  to  be 
read  on  that  day.  But  nowe  our  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  toke  away  the 
knowledge  of  this,  with  their  Latine  processioning,  so  that,  among  x.  thousande, 
scarce  one  knew  what  this  ment  They  have  their  laudable  dumme  Cere- 
monies, with  Lenien  Crosse  and  UpHde  Crasser  and  these  two  must  justle,  til 
Lent  breake  his  necke.  Then  cakes  must  be  cast  out  of  the  steple,  that  all 
the  boyes  in  the  parish  must  lie  scambling  together  by  the  eares,  tyl  al  the 
parish  falleth  a  langfayng."    Signat.  D.  iil 

''  But  lorde  what  ape^play  made  they  of  it  in  great  Cathedral  churches  and 
abbies. — One  comes  lurth  in  his  albe  and  his  long  stole  (for  so  they  call  their 
girde  that  they  put  about  theyr  neckes),  thys  must  be  leashe  wise,  as  hunters 
weares  their  homes. — This  solempne  Byre  played  Christes  part,  a  God's  name. 
Thm  another  companye  of  singers,  chyldren  and  al,  song,  in  pricksong,  the 
Jewe's  part — and  the  Deacon  rnid  the  middel  text  The  Ptest  at  the  Alter  al 
this  while,  because  it  was  tediouse  to  be  UBOccapyed,  made  Crosses  of  Palme 
to  set  upon  your  doors,  and  to  beare  in  your  purses,  to  chace  away  the  DtveL" 
"  Hath  not  our  spiritualtie  well  ordered  this  matter  <trow  ye)  to  tunie  the 
reading  and  preachtag  of  Christes  Passion  into  such  wel  favoured  Pastymes  ? 
But  tdi  me,  Nicholas,  hath  not  thy  wyfe  a  Crosse  of  Palme  abonte  her? 
(Nick,)  Yes,  in  her  purse.  {Oiivir,)  And  agoon  felowshippe  tel  me,  thinckest 
thou  not  sometyme,  the  Devil  is  in  her  toungue  ?  Syghe  not  roan.  {Nick,) 
I  wold  she  heardyou,  you  misht  fortune  to  finde  him  in  her  tong  and  fist 
both.  (OUoer,)  Then  I  se  wef  he  cometh  not  in  her  purse,  beeause  the  holt 
pdlmt  Crasst  is  tker;  but  if  thou  couldest  intreate  her  to  beare  a  orotse  ns  Aar 
wnomth^  then  he  woidd  not  come  there  neither^" 
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^  bearing  of  Palms  on  Psdm  Sunday  is  in  memory  of  the  receiving 
of  Christ  into  Hiemsalem  a  little  before  his  death,  and  that  we  may 
have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.^  Wheatley 
informs  us  that  palms  were  used  to  be  borne  here  with  us  till  2 
Edward  VI.;  and  the  Rhemish  translators  of  the  New  Testament 
mention  also  the  bearing  of  palms  on  this  day  in  their  country  when 
it  was  Catholic. 

An  interpretation  of  this  ceremony  similar  to  that  given  in  King 
Henry  VIII/s    proclamation   occurs   in   Bishop  Bonner^s   Injunc- 
tioiis.     ^To  cary  their  Palmes  discreatlye^"  is  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  customs  censured  by  John  Bale  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonner's 
Articles,  as  is  **  to  conjure  Palmes."    In  Howes's  edition  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  it  is  stated,  under  the  year  1548,  that  ''this  yeere  the  cere- 
mony of  bearing  of  Palmes  on  Palme  Sonda^  was  left  off,  and  not 
used  as  before.      That  the  remembrance  of  this  custom,  however,  was 
not  lost  is  evident.    In  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  wiUiin  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Yorke,  by  the  Churche  Wardens  and  sworne  men,  a.d, 
163-I-  (any  year  till  1640),  4to,  Lond.  b.  /.,  I  find  the  following,  alluding, 
it  should  seem,  both  to  this  day  and  Holy  Thursday:    "Whether 
there  be  any  superstitious  use  of  Crosses  with  Towels,  Palmes^  Met* 
wands,  or   other  memories  of  idolaters.**    Douce's  MS.  notes  say : 
^  I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  proverbial  saying,  that  he  that  hath 
not  a  Palm  in  his  hand  on  Palm  Sunday  must  have  his  hand  cut  off.** 
In  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romishe    Foxe,  by  Johan  Harryson: 
[}.  Bale:]  printed  at  Zurich  A.D.  1542,  the  author  enumerates  some 
"  auncyent  rytes  and  lawdable  ceremonyes  of  holy  churche,"  then,  it 
should  seem,  laid  aside,  in  the  following  censure  of  the  Bishop:  **  Than 
ought  my  Lorde  also  to  su£fre  the  same  selfe  ponnyshment  for  not 
rasfyng  egf^es  in  the  Palme  4iskes  ffrej*  &c. 

In  Dives  and  Pauper,  on  the  first  commandment,  we  read :  '^  On 
Pahne  Sondaye  at  procession  the  priest  drawith  up  the  veyle  before 
the  rode,  and  falletn  down  to  the  ground  with  all  the  people,  and  saith 
thrioe,  Ave  Rex  Noster^  Hayle  be  thou  our  King. — He  speketh  not  to 
the  image  that  the  carpenter  hath  made,  and  the  peinter  painted,  but 
if  the  priest  be  a  fole,  for  that  stock  or  stone  was  never  King  ;  but  he 
speakethe  to  hym  that  died  on  the  crosse  for  us  all,  to  him  that  is 
Kynge  of  all  thynge." 

**  Upon  Palm  Sunday,**  says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  "  at 
our  Lady  Nantes  Well,  at  Litde  Colan,  idle-headed  seekers  resorted, 
with  a  Palm  Crosse  in  one  hand  and  an  Offering  in  the  other,  llie 
Ofifering  fell  to  the  priest's  share,  the  Cross  they  threw  into  the  Well, 
which  If  it  swanune,  the  party  should  outlive  that  yeare ;  if  it  sunk,  a 
short  ensuing  death  was  boded,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  untruly, 
vhile  a  foolish  conceyt  of  this  halsenyng  might  the  sooner  help  it  on- 
irards.* 
The  Russkuns  (of  the  Greek  Church)  have  a  very  solemn  procession 

oe  Pihn  Sunday. 
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istofApriL 

<*  April  w&A />i«A^  Mid  May  with  bMtards  blttfU* 


Crubohu* 


'*  While  April  mom  her  Folly's  throne  exalts ; 
While  Dob  calls  Nell,  and  laughs  because  she  halts : 
While  Nell  meets  Tom,  and  says  his  tail  is  loose. 
Then  laughs  in  turn,  and  calls  poor  Thomas  goose ; 
Let  us,  my  Muse,  thro*  Folly's  harvest  range, 
And  glean  some  Moral  into  Wisdom's  grange.* 

Verses  ph  several  OccssUtu  (X7ts\ 

A  CUSTOM,  says  the  Spectator,  prevails  everywhere  among  us 
on  the  1st  of  April,  when  everybody  strives  to  make  as  many 
fools  as  he  can.  The  wit  chiefly  consists  in  sending  persons  on  what 
are  called  sleeveless  errandsy*  for  the  History  of  Evis  Mcther^  for 
Pigeoris  Milk,  with  similar  ridiculous  absurdities.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  rise  of  this  singular  kind  of  anniversary. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1760  is  a  metrical  description  of  the 
modem  fooleries  on  the  ist  of  April,  with  the  open  avowal  of  being 
ignorant  of  their  origin — 

"  The  first  of  April,  some  do  say, 
Is  set  apart  for  All-Fools*  Day  ; 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 
Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves  do  know. 
But  on  this  day  are  people  sent 
On  purpose,  for  pure  merriment ; 
And  though  the  day  is  known  bdfore. 
Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 
Of  these  Forgetfuls  to  oe  found, 
Who're  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixofis  round ; 
And  having  tried  each  shop  and  stall, 
And  disappointed  at  them  all, 

*  "And one  moniyng  timely  he  tooke  in  hande 
To  make  to  my  nousea  sUeveUs  errande." 

Hbywood. 

Skiimer  guesses  this  to  mean  a  lifdess  errand.  His  etymon  is  merely  con- 
jectural, and  he  does  not  venture  to  assign  any  cause  for  it  This  epithet  is 
found  in  Chaucer.  The  following  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Wnitlock's 
Zcootomia  (1654),  seems  to  explain  it :  ''But,  secondly,  the  more  subtle  (and 
more  hard  to  sleave  a  two)  silken  thred  of  self-seeking,  is  that  dominion  over 
consciences,"  &C.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  **" to  sleave atwo^^  appears 
plainly  to  be  **'to  untwist  or  unfold f*  q,d.  The  sUken  thread  is  so  subtle  or 
nne  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  untwist  it  ^^  Sleetfeless"  then,  should  seem  to 
mean  (as  every  one  knows  that  **less  "  final  is  negation)  that  which  cannot  be 
unfolded  or  explained;  an  epithet  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  erramds  d 
which  we  are  speaking. 
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At  last  some  tells  them  of  the  cheat 

Then  they  return  from  the  pursuit, 

An<f  straightway  home  with  shame  they  run. 

And  others  laugh  at  what  is  done. 

But  'ds  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 

Whidi  is  the  greatest  Fool  reputed^ 

The  man  that  innocently  went, 

Or  he  that  him  designedly  sent.'' 

A  writer  In  the  World  [query,  Horace  Walpole  ?]  has  some  pleasant 
thoughts  on  tbe  effect  the  alteration  of  the  style  would  have  on  the 
xst  of  April :  **'  The  oldest  tradition  affirms  that  such  an  infatuation 
attends  the  first  day  of  April,  as  no  foresight  can  escape,  no  vigilance 
can  defeat.     Deceit  is  successful  on  that  day  out  of  the  mouths  of 
habcs  and  sucklings.    Grave  citizens  have  been  bit  upon  it :  usurers 
have  lent  their  money  on  bad  security ;  experienced  matrons  have 
married  very   disappointing   young  fellows  :  mathematicians  have 
missed  the  longitude  :  alchemists  the  philosopher's  stone  :  and  poli- 
ticians   preferment    on  that  day." — Our    pleasant  writer  goes  on: 
*What  confusion  will  not  follow  if  the  great  body  of  the  nation  are 
disappointed  of  their  peculiar  holiday.    This  country  was  formerly 
disturbed  with  very  fatal  quarrels  about  the  celebration  of  Easter ; 
and  no  wise  man  will  tell  me  that  it  is  not  as  reasonable  to  fall  out  for 
the  Observance  of  April-Fool-Day.    Can  any  benefits  arising  from  a 
rq^oJated   Calendar  make  amends  for  an  occasion  of  new  sects? 
How  many  warm  men  may  resent  an  attempt  to  play  them  off  on  a 
false  first  df  April,  who  would  have  submitted  to  the  custom  of  being 
made  Fools  on  the  old  computation  ?    If  our  clergy  come  to  be 
divided  about  FoU/s  anniversary,  we  may  well  expect  all  the  mis- 
chiefs attendant  on  religious  wars.      He  then  desires  his  friends  to 
inform  him  what  they  observe  on  that  holiday  both  according  to  the 
new  and  old  reckoning.    "  How  often  and  in  what  manner  they  make 
or  are  made  fools  :  how  they  miscarry  in  attempts  to  surprize,  or  baffle 
nxky  snares  laid  for  them.    I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
haiaiw^  of  folly  lies  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  old  first  of  April ;  nay. 
I  nrach  question  whether  infatuation  will  have  any  force  on  what  I  cadi 
the  false  April-Fool-Day : "  and  concludes  with  requesting  an  union 
of  endoKvours  ''  in  decrying  and  exploding  a  reformation,  which  only 
tends  to  discountenance  good  old  practices  and  venerable  superstitions." 
The  French  too  have  their  All  FooU  Day,  and  call  the  person 
imposed  upon  **an  April  Fish,"  ^  Poisson  d*Avril^  whom  we  term 
an   April  FooL     Belhngen,  in  his  Etymology  of  French  Proverbs, 
endeavours  at  the  following  explanation  of  this  custom  :*  the  word 

*  Mimhew  renders  the  expression  "  Poisson  d'Avril,"  a  young  bawd ;  a 
pfl^e  tmrned  pander ;  a  mackereL  Bellingen  confesses  his  ignorance  why  the 
iBoath  of  April  is  sdected  for  this  purpose,  unless,  says  he,  '*  on  account  of  its 
beisg  the  season  for  catching  mackerel,  or  that  men,  awaking  from  the  tor- 
pidity of  the  winter  season,  are  particularly  influenced  by  the  passions,  whidi 
saddenly  breaking  forth  from  a  long  slumber,  excite  them  to  the  pursuit  of 


their  wanted  pleasnxes. "    This  may  perhaps  acoonnt  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
**aMicqsciesn  "  in  its  obscene  sense.    The  substance  of  the  above  n 


remarks  is 
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^  poisson,"  he  contends,  is  corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  from  '*  passion ;"  and  length  of  time  has  almost  totally  defaced 
the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows :  that,  as  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour  took  place  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews 
sent  Christ  backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him,  i,  /., 
from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to 
Herod,  and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate,  this  ridiculous  or  rather 
impious  custom  took  its  rise  thence,  by  which  we  send  about  from  one 
place  to  another  such  persons  as  we  think  proper  objects  of  our 
ridicule.    Such  is  Bellingen's  explanation. 

Calling  this  "  All  Fools'  Day  "  seems  to  denote  it  to  be  a  different 
day  from  ^  The  Feast  of  Fools,^  which  was  held  on  the  ist  of  January, 
of  which  a  very  particular  description  may  be  found  in  Du  Cange  s 
learned  Glossary,  under  the  word  KaUnda,  And  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  word  '^All"  here  is  a  corruption  of  our  Northern  word 
''  auld  ^*  *  for  old ;  because  I  find  in  the  ancient  Romish  Calendar 
mention  made  of  a  "Feast  of  old  Fools.''  It  must  be  granted  that 
this  feast  stands  there  on  the  first  day  of  another  month,  November ; 
but  then  it  mentions  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  by  a  removal :  '*  The 
Feast  of  old  Fools  is  removed  to  this  day."  Such  removals  indeed 
in  the  very  crowded  Romish  Calendar  were  often  obliged  to  be  made. 

There  is  nothing  hardly,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  to  retrieve 
the  antient  Celtic,  that  will  bear  a  clearer  demonstration  than  that 
the  primitive  Christians,  by  way  of  conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better 
worship,  humoured  their  prejudices  by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of 
names,  t  and  even  of  customs,  where  they  did  not  essentiall)^  interfere 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  doctrine.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  quiet  their  possession,  and  to  secure  their  tenure  :  an  admir- 
able expedient,  and  extremely  fit  in  those  barbarous  times  to  prevent 
the  people  from  returning  to  their  old  religion.  Among  these,  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  was  the  Fesium  Fatuorum^  when 
part  of  the  jollity  of  the  season  was  a  burlesque  election  of  a  mock 
Pope,  mock  Cardinals,  mock  Bishops,  t  attended  with  a  thousand 

^  ^  I.  I,  ...^  D.»>^  ^A.,^  ^  ,„■  ^L. 
reason  not  worth  transcribine. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  July  1783,  oonjectares  that  "the 
custom  of  imposing  upon  and  ridiculing  people  on  the  first  of  April  may  have 
an  allusion  to  the  mockery  of  the  Saviour  <»  the  world  by  the  Jews.  Some- 
thing  like  this,  which  we  call  making  April  Fools,  is  practised  also  abroad  in 
Catholic  countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on  which  occasion  people  run  through 
all  the  rooms,  making  a  pretended  search  in  and  under  the  beds,  in  memory, 
I  believe,  of  the  search  made  by  Herod  for  the  discovery  and  destruction  of 
the  child  Jesus,  and  his  having  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by  the  Wise 
Men,  who^  contrary  to  his  orders  and  expectation,  'letumed  to  their  own 
country  another  way.* " 

*  AuMborough  in  Yorkshire  is  always  pronounced  ^f/Tborongh,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  first  syllable  is  undoubtedly  oUL 

t  This  writer  contends  that  the  ancient  Druidical  religion  of  Britain  and 
the  Gauls  had  its  Pifpe^  its  CardhtaUy  its  Bishops^  its  Dmcans^  &c. 

X  Andrew,  savs  this  writer,  signifier  a  head  Druid,  or  Dknm,  Hence  it 
was  that,  whoi  the  Christians,  by  wav  vT  exploding  the  Druids,  tamed  them 
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and  indecent  ceremonies,  gambols,  and  antics,  such  as  sing- 
ing and  dancing  in  the  churches,  in  lewd  attitudes,  to  ludicrous 
anthems,  all  allusively  to  the  exploded  pretensions  of  the  Druids,  whom 
these  sports  were  calculated  to  expose  to  scorn  and  derision. 

This  Feast  of  Fools,  continues  he,  had  its  designed  effect ;  and 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  to  the  extermination  of  those  heathens 
than  all  the  collateral  aids  of  fire  and  sword,  neither  of  which  was 
spared  in  the  persecution  of  them.  The  continuance  of  customs 
(especially  droU  ones,  which  suit  the  gross  taste  of  the  multitude)  after 
the  original  cause  of  them  has  ceased,  is  a  great,  but  no  uncommon 
absurdity. 

Our  epithet  of  Oid  Fools  (in  the  Northern  and  Old  English  aulif) 
does  not  ill  accord  with  the  pictures  of  Druids  transmitted  to  us. 
Hie  united  appearance  of  age^  sanctity,  and  wisdom,  which  these 
ancient  priests  assumed,  doubtless  contributed  in  no  smaU  degree  to 
the  deception  of  the  people.  The  Christian  teachers,  in  their  labours 
to  undeceive  the  fettered  multitudes,  would  probably  spare  no  pains  to 
pull  off  the  masks  from  these  venerable  hypocrites,  and  point  out  to 
their  converts  that  age  was  not  always  synonymous  with  wisdom; 
that  youth  was  not  the  peculiar  period  of  foUy ;  but  that,  together  with 
yom^  ones,  there  were  also  old  {auld)  Fools. 

Should  the  above  be  considered  as  a  forced  interpretation,*  it  can 
be  offered  in  apology  that,  in  joining  the  scattered  fragments  that 
survive  the  mutilation  of  ancient  customs,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  all 
the  parts  are  not  found  closely  to  agree.    Little  of  the  means  of 

into  ridiculey  in  their  Feast  or  Holiday  of  Fools,  one  of  the  buffoon  personages 
was  "a  Merry  Andrew."  This  name  is  ususdly,  but  erroneously,  as  it  should 
seem  from  this  writer's  explication,  derived  from  the  Greek,  where  it  signifies 
manly  or  cturagmm.  From  the  contrarieties  in  the  definitions  of  etymologists, 
philology  seems  but  too  justly  to  bear  the  reproachful  title  of  *'  ernditio  ad 
libitam ;  '*  science  that  we  may  twist  and  turn  at  our  pleasure. 

Pennant  tells  us  :  "  It  is  very  singular  that  most  nations  give  the  name  of 
their  favourite  dish  to  the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank ;  thus  the 
Dutch  call  him  Piddt  Htrring ;  the  Italians  Macaroni;  the  French  Jean 
Ptiage;  the  Germans  Hans  IVurst,  f>.,  Jack  Sausage ;  and  we  dignify  him 
widi  the  tide  of  ^k  FMHng," 

Heaxne,  speaking  of  the  famous  Dr  Andrew  Borde,  says  :  "  'Twas  from 
the  Doclor^s  method  of  usmg  such  speeches  at  markets  and  frirs,  that,  in  after 
times  those  that  imitated  the  like  humorous,  jocose  language,  were  styled 
Merry  Andrems^  a  term  much  in  vogue  on  our  Stages."  "  Dr  Borde  was  an 
ingcnioas  man,  and  knew  how  to  humour  and  please  his  patients,  readers,  and 
anditorSk  In  his  travels  and  visits  he  often  appeared  and  spoke  in  public,  and 
would  often  frequent  markets  and  fiedrs,  where  a  conflux  of  people  used  to  get 
together,  to  whom  he  prescribed,  and,  to  induce  them  to  flock  thither  the 
more  readily,  he  would  make  humorous  speeches,  conch'd  in  such  lai^^tuige 
as  caused  nuith,  and  wonderfully  propagated  his  fame." 

*  It  seems  possible  that  the  obsolete  sports  of  the  ancient  Hoc-tide,  an  old 
Saxon  wordy  said  to  import  "the  time  of  scorning  or  triumph,"  which  must 
have  been  observed  about  this  time  of  the  year,  might  have  degenerated  into 
the  April  fooleries.  But  there  exists  no  authority  for  this  supposition. 
"Fo<^'  Day"  could  not  l>e  move  aptly  rendered  into  Latin  than  by  ''Dies 
:"  and  so  sooie  of  our  best  antiquaries  translate  the  Saxon  ^ucx  ^sej. 
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infonnation  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  little  can  only  be 
elrad  out  by  conjecture. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  is  the  following  query :  ''  Whence 
proceeds  the  custom  of  making  April  Fools  ?  Answer. — It  may  not 
improperly  be  derived  from  a  memorable  transaction  happening  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sabines,  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  which  was 
thus :  the  Romans,  about  the  infancy  of  the  city,  wanting  wives,  and 
finding  they  could  not  obtain  the  neighbouring  women  by  their  peace- 
able addresses,  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  stratagem  ;  and,  accordingly, 
Romulus  institutes  certain  Games,  to  be  performed  in  tiie  beginning 
of  April  (according  to  the  Roman  Calendar),  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
Upon  notice  thereof,  the  bordering  inhabitants,  with  their  whole 
families,  flodced  to  Rome  to  see  this  mighty  celebration  ;  where  the 
Romans  seized  upon  a  great  number  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  and 
ravished  them,  which  imposition  we  suppose  may  be  the  foundation 
of  this  foolish  custom."  This  solution  is  ridiculed  in  No.  18  of  the 
same  work,  as  follows — 

"  Ye  witty  Sparks,  who  make  pretence 
To  answer  questions  with  good  sense. 
How  comes  it  that  your  monthly  Phoebcs 
Is  made  a  Fool  by  Dionysius  : 
For  had  the  Sabines,  as  they  came, 
Departed  with  their  virgin  fame, 
The  Romans  had  been  styl'd  dull  tools, 
And  they,  poor  girls  1  been  April  FooUk 
Therefore,  if  this  ben't  out  of  season. 
Pray  think,  and  give  a  better  reason.^ 

Dr  Pegge,  the  venerable  rector  of  Whittington  in  Derbyshire, 
writing  under  the  anonyme  of  T.  Row,  addressed  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  April  1766,  thus — 

"^  It  is  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  expression  '  an 
April  Fool,'  and  the  strange  custom  so  universally  prevalent  through- 
out this  kingdom,  of  peoples  making  fools  of  one  another  on  the  first 
of  April,  by  trying  to  impose  upon  each  other,  and  sending  one 
another,  upon  that  day,  upon  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  errands. 
However,  something  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  here 
throw  it  out,  if  it  were  only  to  induce  others  to  give  us  their  sentiments. 
The  custom,  no  doubt,  had  an  original,  and  one  of  a  very  general 
nature ;  and,  therefore,  one  may  very  reasonably  hope  that,  though 
one  person  may  not  be  so  happy  as  to  investigate  the  meaning  and 
occasion  of  it,  yet  another  possibly  may.  But  I  am  the  more  ready 
to  attempt  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  because  I  find  Mr  Bourne,  in 
his  Antiquitates  Vulgares,  has  totally  omitted  it,  though  it  fell  so 
plainly  within  the  compass  of  his  design.  I  observe,  first,  that  this 
custom  and  expression  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Festum 
Hypodiaconorum^  Festum  Stultorum^  Fssium  FaiuoruMy  Festum 
Innocentium,  &c.,  mentioned  in  Du  Fresne ;  for  these  jocular  festivals 
were  kept  at  a  very  different  time  of  the  year.  Secondlv,  that  I  have 
found  no  traces^  either  of  the  name  or  of  the  custom,  in  otKer  countries, 
insomuch  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own. 
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I  speak  only  as  to  myself  in  this ;  for  others,  perhaps,  may  have  dis- 
covered it  in  other  parts,  though  I  have  not.  Now,  thirdly,  to  account 
for  it ;  the  name  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  custom,  and  this  I  think 
arose  from  hence :  our  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and 
in  some  respects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was  supposed  to  be,  was  always 
esteemed  an  high  festival,  and  that  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans 
and  with  us.  Now  gppeat  festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an 
Octave  (see  Gent.  Mag.  1762,  p«  568),  that  is,  they  were  wont  to  con- 
tinue eight  days,  whereof  the  first  and  last  were  the  principal ;  and 
you  will  find  the  ist  of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and 
the  dose  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  feast,  which  was  both  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  New  Year.  From  hence,  as  I 
take  it,  it  became  a  day  of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  sorts,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make  a  bad  use  of 
institutions^  which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in  themselves." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  13, 
1789- 

**  Humorous  ynvish  Origin  of  the  Custom  of  making  Fools  on  the 

First  of  ApriL 

''This  is  said  to  have  b^g^un  from  the  mistake  of  Noah  in  sending 
the  Dove  out  of  the  Ark  before  the  water  had  abated,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews  which  answers  to  our  first  of  April : 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  ddliverance,  it  was  thought 
proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to  punish  them 
by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless  errand  similar  to  that  ineffectual 
message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the  patriarch." 

Here  is  a  newspaper  cutting — 

"  The  1st  of  April  1792. 
**  No  Antiquary  has  even  tried  to  explain  the  custom  of  making 
April  Fools.  It  cannot  be  connected  with  '  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,'  for 
that  would  be  on  Twelfth  Day ;  nor  with  the  ceremony  of  '  the  Lord 
of  Misrule,'  in  England,  nor  of  the  '  Abbot  of  Unreason,'  in  Scotland, 
for  these  frolics  were  held  at  Christmas.  The  writer  recollects  that 
he  has  met  with  a  conjecture,  somewhere,  that  April  Day  is  celebrated 
as  part  of  the  festivity  of  New  Year's  Day.  That  day  used  to  be 
kept  on  the  25th  of  March.  All  Antiquaries  know  that  an  octave,  or 
eight  days,  usually  completed  the  Festivals  of  our  forefathers.  If  so. 
April  day,  making  the  octave's  close,  may  be  supposed  to  be  employea 
in  Fool-making,  all  other  sports  having  been  exhausted  in  the  forego- 
ing seven  days." 

Douce's  MS.  Notes  say  :  "  1  am  convinced  that  the  ancient  ceremony 
of  the  Feast  of  Fools  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  custom  of 
making  Fools  on  the  ist  of  April.  The  making  of  April  Fools,  after 
all  the  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  touching  its  origin,  is 
certainly  borrowed  by  us  from  the  French,  and  may,  I  think,  be 
deduced  from  this  simple  analogy.  The  French  call  them  April  Fish 
^Poissons  d'Avril),  /.^.y  Simpletons,  or,  in  other  words,  silly  Mackerel, 
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who  suffer  themsehres  to  be  caught  in  this  month.  But  as,  with  us, 
April  is  not  the  season  of  that  Fish,  we  have  very  properly  substituted 
the  word  Fools." 

The  custom  of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of  April  prevails  among  the 
Swedes.  In  Toreen's  Voyage  to  China,  he  says  :  *^  We  set  sail  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  the  wind  made  April  Fools  of  us,  for  we  were  forced 
to  return  before  Shagen,  and  to  anchor  at  Riswopol."  So  also  we 
read  in  Southey's  letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal  that  on  the  Sunday 
and  Monday  preceding  Lent,  as  on  the  ist  of  April  with  us,  the  people 
of  Lisbon  were  privileged  to  play  the  fool,  it  being  thought  very 
jocose  to  pour  water  on  passers-by,  or  throw  powder  in  their  faces, 
and  to  do  both  being  held  the  perfection  of  wit 

In  the  North  of  England  persons  thus  imposed  upon  are  called 
^  April  gowks.*  A  gouk,  or  gowk,  is  properly  a  cuckoo,  and  is  used 
here,  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language,  for  a  fool.  Tbe  cuckoo  i% 
indeed,  everywhere  a  name  of  contempt  Gauehy  in  the  Teutonic,  is 
rendered  stu/tus,  fool ;  whence  also  our  Northern  word,  a  gokg,  or  a 
g^awJfy, 

In  Scotland,  upon  April  Day,  they  have  a  custom  of  ^  hunting  the 
gowk,'*  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  done  by  sending  silly  people  upon 
tools'  errands,  from  place  to  place,  by  means  of  a  letter,  in  which  is 
written — 

"  On  the  first  day  of  April 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile."* 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  speaking  of  "  the  first  of  April,  or 
the  antient  Feast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  equally  observed  in  India  and 
Britain,"  tells  us :  ''  The  first  of  April  was  anciently  observed  in  Britain 
as  a  high  and  general  Festival,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned 
through  every  order  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  the  sun,  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  entering  into  the  sign  Aries,  the  New  Year,  and  with  it  the  season 
of  rural  sportsand  vernal  delight,  was  then  supposed  to  have  commenced. 
The  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  observance  of  this  annual  Fes- 
tival, as  well  as  the  probability  of  its  original  establishment,  in  an 
Asiatic  region,  arises  from  the  evidence  of  facts  afforded  us  by 
astronomy.  Although  the  reformation  of  the  year  by  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  Calenders,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement to  a  different  and  far  nobler  system  of  theology,  have 
occasioned  the  festival  sports,  anciently  celebrated  in  this  country  on 
the  first  of  April,  to  have  long  since  ceased :  and  although  the  changes 
occasioned,  during  a  long  lapse  of  years,  by  the  shifting  of  the  Equi- 
noctial points,  have  in  Asia  itself  been  productive  of  important 
Astronomical  alterations,  as  to  the  exact  aera  of  the  commencement  of 
the  year ;  yet,  on  both  Continents,  some  very  remarkable  traits  of  the 

*  In  the  old  pky  of  The  Parson's  Wedding,  the  Captain  says :  "  Death  I 
you  might  have  left  word  where  yuu  went,  and  not  put  me  to  hunt  like  Tom 
rool  **  (see  Reed's  Old  Plays,  ii.  419).  So  in  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  kte  Mr 
Duncan  Campbel :  "  I  had  my  labour  for  mv  pains;  or,  according  to  a  silly 
cnstom  in  fashion  among  the  vulgar,  was  made  an  Apifl-Fool  of^  the  person 
who  had  engaged  me  to  take  this  pains  never  meeting  me." 
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jncnndity  which  then  reigned,  remain  even  to  these  distant  times.  Of 
those  preserved  in  Britain,  none  of  the  least  remarkable  or  ludicrous 
is  that  relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the  general  practice  of  making 
April- Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  :  but  this, 
Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches,  voL  ii.  p.  334),  proves  to  have 
been  an  immeroonal  custom  among  the  Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  Fes- 
tival holden  about  the  same  period  in  India,  which  is  called  the  Huli 
FesHwiL  '  During  the  Huli,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among 
the  Hindoos  of  every  class,  one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  seLd  people 
on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  sent.  The  Huli  is  always 
in  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general  holiday.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  English  custom  ;  but  it  is  un* 

Siestionably  very  antient,  and  is  still  kept  up  even  in  great  towns, 
ongh  less  in  them  than  in  the  country.  With  us,  it  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  class  of  people ;  but  in  India  high  and  low  join  in 
it ;  and  the  late  Suraja  Doulah,  I  am  told,  was  very  fond  of  making 
Huli  FoplSy  though  he  was  a  Mussiilman  of  the  highest  rank.  They 
carry  the  joke  here  so  far,  as  to  send  letters  making  appointments,  in 
the  name  of  persons  who  it  is  known  must  be  absent  from  their  house 
at  the  time  fixed  upon  ;  and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
trouble  given.'  The  least  enquiry  into  the  ancient  customs  of  Persia, 
or  the  minutest  acquaintance  with  the  general  astronomical  mytholog> 
of  Asia,  would  have  taught  Colonel  Pearce  that  the  boundless  hilarity 
and  jocund  sports  prevsdent  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  England,  and 
during  the  Huli  Festival  of  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  celebrating  with  festival  rites  the  period  of  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  or  the  day  when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began." 

Cambridge,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Scribleriad,  assures  us  that  the  first 
day  of  April  was  a  day  held  in  esteem  among  the  alchemists,  because 
Basilius  Valentinos  was  born  on  it 
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SHERE  THURSDAY  is  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  and  is  so 
called,  says  an  old  homily,  "  for  that  in  old  Fathers  days  the 
people  would  that  day  shere  theyr  hedes  and  clypp  theyr  berdes,  and 
pool  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest  ayenst  Easter  day." 

In  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism,  mention  occurs,  at  Barking 
Nunnery,  of  '*  Russeaulx  (a  kind  of  allowance  of  com)  in  Lent,  and  to 
bake  with  Eels  on  Sheer  Thursday:**  also,  '^stubbe  Eels  and  shafte 
Eels  baked  for  Sheer  Thursday." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1779,  says:  '*  Maun- 
day  Thursday,  called  by  Collier  Shier  Thursday,  Cotgrave  calls  by  a 
word  of  the  same  sound  and  import,  Sheere  Thursday.  Perhaps,  for 
I  can  only  go  upon  conjecture,  as  sheer  means  fiurus^  mundus,  it  may 
allude  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  5,  &  seq.),  and  be 
tantamount  to  clean.     If  this  does  not  please,  the  Saxon  pd]ian  signi* 
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fies  dividire,  and  the  name  may  come  from  the  distribution  of  aUns 
upon  that  day*  Please  to  observe  too,  that  on  that  day  thsy  also 
washed  the  Altars :  so  that  the  term  in  question  may  allude  to  that 
business." 

In  More's  answer  to  Tyndal,  on  the  Souper  of  our  Lord,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  **  He  treateth,  in  his  secunde  parte,  the  Maundye  of 
Chryste  wyth  hys  Apostles  upon  Shere  Thursday."  Among  the 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St  Mary 
in  Huntingdon,  in  Nicholas  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Expences 
of  antient  Times  in  England  (1797},  we  have :  "  Item,  gyven  to  12  pore 
men  upon  Shere  Thorsday,  2j."  In  an  Account  of  Barking  Abbey  in 
Select  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs  (1804),  we  read  inter alioy  in 
transcripts  from  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  and  the  Monasticon, 
<<  Deliveryd  to  the  CoVent  coke,  for  rushefals  for  Palme  Sundaye,  xxi 
pounder  fygges.  Item,  delyveryd  to  the  seyd  coke  on  Sher  Thursday 
viii  pounde  ryse.  Item,  delyveryd  to  the  said  coke  for  Shere  Thursday 
xviii  pounde  almans." 

It  was  also  called  Maunday  Thursday  ;  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
translator  of  Naogeorgus  in  the  Popish  Kingdome— 

*'  And  here  the  monkes  their  Maundie  make,  with  sundrie  solemne  rights 
And  signes  of  ereat  humilitie,  and  wondrous  pleasaunt  sights. 
Ech  one  the  oQiers  feete  doth  wash,  and  wipe  them  deane  and  drie, 
With  hatefiiU  minde,  and  secret  frawde,  that  in  their  heartes  doth  lye : 
As  if  that  Christ,  with  his  examples,  did  these  things  reqaue, 
And  not  to  helpe  our  brethren  here,  with  zeale  and  free  desire; 
Ech  one  sappljfing  others  want,  in  all  things  that  they  may. 
As  he  himsetfe  a  servaunt  made,  to  serve  us  every  way. 
Then  strait  the  loaves  doe  wa]ke»  and  pottes  in  every  place  they  skinke. 
Wherewith  the  holy  fiithers  oft  to  pleasaunt  damsels  drinke."  * 

Cowell,  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  describes  Maundy  Thursday  as  the 
day  preceding  Good  Friday,  when  they  commemorate  and  practise  the 
commands  of  our  Saviour,  in  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  &c.,  as  our 
kings  of  England  have  long  practised  the  good  old  custom  on  that  day 
of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men  in  number  equal  to  the  years  of  their 
reign,  and  giving  them  shoes,  stockings,  and  money.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  mandatum,  command ;  but  others,  and  I  think  much  more 
probably,  from  maund,  a  kind  of  great  basket  or  hamper,  containing 
eight  bsues,  or  two  fats. 

^  Maundy  Thursday,''  says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  July  1779,  'Ms  the  poor  people's  Thursday,  from  the  Fr.  maundier^ 
to  beg.  The  King's  liberality  to  the  poor  on  that  Thursday  in  Lent 
[is  atj  a  season  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived  very  low. 
Maundiant  is  at  this  day  in  French  a  beggar." 

In  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (iS9S)>  we  read:  "A  scrivener  was 
writing  a  marchant's  last  will  and  testament ;  in  which  the  marchant 
expressed  many  debts  that  were  owing  him,  which  he  willed  his  exe- 

*  '*  On  Maundy  Thursday  hath  bene  the  maner  from  the  beginnyng  of  the 
Church  to  have  a  general  drinkyng,  as  appeareth  by  S.  Paule's  writyng  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  Tertulliane  to  his  wyfe.  — Zair^/^^x  Polydore  VergUl 
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cntors  to  take  up.  and  dispose  to  such  and  such  uses.  A  kinsman  of 
this  marchant's  tnen  standing  by,  and  hoping  for  some  good  thing  to 
be  bequeathed  him,  long'd  to  heare  some  goode  news  to  that  effect, 
and  said  unto  the  scrivener,  Hngh,  hagh,  what  saith  my  uncle  now? 
daik  lu  now  make  his  Maundies  f  No  (answered  the  scrivener),  he 
b  yet  in  his  demaunds." 
in  Quarles'  Shepheard's  Oracles  (1646)  is  the  following  passage — 


"  Nay,  oftentimes  their  flocks  doe  fare 
No  better  than  cfaamelions  in  the  ayre ; 
Not  having  substance,  but  with  forc'd  content 
Making  their  maundy  with  an  empty  sent** 

The  following  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1731 : 
*  Thursday  April  15  being  Maundy  Thursday,  there  was  aistributed 
at  the  Banquetting  House,  Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and 
forty-^glit  poor  women  (the  king's  age  forty-eight)  boiled  beef  and 
shoulders  of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner  ; 
after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  tnu,  undressed,  one 
large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod  ;  twelve  red  herrings,  and  12 
white  herrings,  and  four  half  quarter  loaves.  Each  person  had  one 
phtter  of  this  provision  ;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoes, 
stocidngs,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with  one  penny, 
two  penny,  three  penny,  and  four  penny  pieces  of  silver,  and  shillings; 
to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  Lord  High  Almoner,  performed  the  annual  ceremony  of 
washing  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  in  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Whitehall,  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  kings  themselves,  in  imita- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  pattern  of  humility,  &c.  James  the  Second  was 
the  last  king  who  petf  armed  this  in  person^  * 

*  In  Laogley's  Polydore  Vergill  we  read:  "  The  kynges  and  queues  of  Eng- 
Itnd  on  that  day  washe  the  feete  of  so  many  poore  menne  and  women  as  they 
be  yeres  olde,  and  geve  to  every  of  them  so  many  pence,  with  a  gowne,  and 
am^her  ordinazy  almes  of  meate,  and  kysse  their  feete ;  and  afterward  geve 
their  gownes  of  their  backes  to  them  that  they  se  most  nedy  of  al  the  nomber." 

Nor  was  this  custom  entirely  confined  to  royalty.  In  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland's Household  Book,  b^un  anno  Domini  1512,  foL  354,  we  have  an 
enumeration  of 

••  Al  manner  of  things  yerly  geven  by  my  Lorde  o/Ais  maundy,  ande  my 
Laidis  and  his  Lordshippis  Childeren,  as  the  consideradon  why  more 
fUaynly  hereafter  folowith. 

'  Fmfst,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accustomyth  yerely  uppon  Maundy  Thursday, 

when  lus  Lordship  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as  manny  gownnes  to  as  manny 

poor  men  as  my  Lorde  is  yeres  of  aige,  with  hoodes  to  them,  and  one  for  the 

yen  of  my  Lordes  aige  to  come,  of  russet  cloth,  after  iii  yerddes  of  brode  cloth 

in  ertrj  gowne  and  hoode,  ande  after  xii^.  the  brod  yerde  of  clothe. 

"Item,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accustomyth  yerly  uppon  Maundy  Thursday, 
wiien  h»  Lordship  ia  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as  manny  sherts  of  lynnon  cloth  to 
as  manny  poore  men  as  his  Lordshipe  is  yers  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  ol 
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A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (voL  IL)  sutes  that  ^  it  is  a 
general  practice  of  people  of  all  ranks  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  dress  in  their  very  best  cloaths  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
The  churches  are  unusually  adorned,  and  every  body  performs  what 
is  called  the  Stations ;  which  is,  to  visit  several  churches,  saying  a 
short  prayer  in  each,  and  giving  alms  to  the  numerous  be^^s  who 
attend  upon  the  occasion." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  miscellany  for  July  1783  tells  us  that 

my  Lord's  aige  to  come,  after  ii  yerdis  dim.  in  every  shert,  ande  after  .    .    . 
the  yerde. 

"  Item,  my  Lorde  nseth  ande  accustomyth  yerly  uppon  the  said  Mawndy 
Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as  maimy  tren  platen 
after  oh.  the  peoe,  with  a  cast  of  brede  and  a  certen  meat  in  it,  to  as  maony 
poure  men  as  his  Lordship  is  yeres  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  my  Lordia 
aige  to  come. 

"Item,  my  Lorde  used  and  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  the  said  Maundy 
Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerely  as  many  eshen  cuppis, 
after  ob.  the  pece,  with  W3me  in  them,  to  as  many  poure  men  as  his  Lordeship 
is  yeres  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  my  Lordis  aige  to  come. 

"  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly  uppon  the  said  Mawndy 
Thursday,  when  his  Lordsbipe  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as  manny  pursses  of 
ledier,  after  ob.  the  pece,  with  as  many  pennys  in  every  purse,  to  as  many 
poore  men  as  his  Lordship  is  yeres  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  my  Lord's 
aige  to  come. 

"  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  Mawndy  Thursday, 
to  cause  to  be  bought  iii  yerdis  and  iii  quarters  of  brode  violett  cloth,  for  a 
gowne  for  his  Lordshipe  to  doo  service  in,  or  for  them  that  scball  doo  service 
m  his  Lordshypes  absence,  after  iilr.  vHi^.  the  yerde,  and  to  l)e  f'urrede  with 
blake  lamb,  contenynge  ii  keippe  and  a  half,  after  tjjl  skynnes  in  a  kepe,  and 
after  vir.  vSd,  the  kepe,  and  after  ii^.  ob.  the  sk3rnne,  and  after  Ixxv  skynnys 
for  furringe  of  the  said  gowne,  which  gowne  my  Lord  werith  all  the  tyme  his 
Lordship  doith  service ;  and  after  his  Lordship  hath  done  service  at  his  said 
Maundy,  doith  gyf  to  the  ponrest  man  that  he  fyndyth,  as  he  thynkyth, 
emongs  them  all  the  said  gowne. 

"Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustom3rth  yerly,  upon  the  said  Mawnday 
Thursday,  to  caus  to  be  delyvered  to  one  of  my  Lordis  chaplayns,  for  my 
Lady,  if  she  be  at  my  Lordis  fyndynge,  and  not  at  hur  owen,  to  comaunde  hym 
to  gyf  for  her  as  many  groits  to  as  many  poure  men  as  hir  Ladyship  is  yeres  of 
aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  hir  age  to  come,  owte  of  my  Lordis  coffueres,  if 
sche  be  not  at  hir  owen  fyndynge. 

''Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  the  said  Maundy 
Thursday,  to  caus  to  be  delyvered  to  one  of  my  Lordis  chaplayns,  for  my 
Lordis  eldest  sone  the  Lord  Percy,  for  hym  to  comaunde  to  gyf  for  hym  as 
manny  pens  of  ii  pens  to  as  many  poure  men  as  his  Lordship  is  yeeres  of  aige, 
and  one  for  the  yere  of  his  Lordshipis  age  to  come. 

"  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  Mawndy  Thursday, 
to  caus  to  be  delyverit  to  one  of  my  Loidis  chaplayns,  for  every  of  my  yonge 
maisters,  my  Lordis  yonger  sonnes,  to  gyf  for  every  of  them  as  manny  penns 
to  as  manny  poore  men  as  every  of  my  said  maisters  is  yeres  of  aige,  and  for 
the  yere  to  come." 

Among  the  ancient  annual  Church  Disbursements  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the 
City  of  London,  I  find  the  following  entry :  "  Water  on  Maundy  Thursdiiaf 
and  Ester  Eve,  uL" 
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''the  iBbabhuats  of  Puria,  on  Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  go  regalarly 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  parade  there  all  the  evening  with  their 
equipages.  There  used  to  be  the  Penitential  Psalms,  or  Tenebres^ 
sung  tn  a  chapel  in  the  wood  on  that  day,  by  the  most  excellent  voices, 
which  drew  together  great  numbers  of  the  best  company  from  Paris, 
who  still  continued  to  resort  thither,  though  no  longer  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  and  mortification  (if  one  may  judge  from  appearances)  but 
of  ostentation  and  pride.  A  similar  cavalcade  I  have  also  seen»  on  a 
like  occasion,  at  Naples,  the  religious  origin  of  which  will  probably 
soon  cease  to  be  remembered." 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

HOSPINIAN  tells  us  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  a  custom,  on 
Good  Friday,  of  hallowing  rings  with  much  ceremony,  the 
wearers  of  which  will  not  be  a£9icted  with  the  falling-sickness.  He 
adds  that  the  custom  took  its  rise  from  a  ring  which  had  been  long 
preserved,  with  great  veneration,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  great  efficacy  against  the  cramp  and  falling-sickness, 
when  touched  by  those  who  were  afflicted  with  either  of  those  dis- 
orders. 

This  ring  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  King  Edward  by 
some  persons  coming  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  the  ring  he 
himself  had  long  before  given  privately  to  a  poor  person,  who  had 
asked  alms  of  him  for  the  love  he  bare  to  St  John  the  Evangelist 

Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Breviary  of  Health  (1557),  speaking  of  the 
crampy  adopts  the  following  superstition  among  the  remedies  thereof: 
"  The  Kynge's  Majestie  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  matter  in  halowyng 
Crampe  Ringes,  and  so  geven  without  money  or  petition.'' 

Loni  Bemers,  the  Translator  of  Froissart,  when  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  writing  "to  my  Lorde  CardinalPs  grace, 
from  Saragoza,  the  xxi  date  of  June''  15 18,  says:  ''If  yo' g'ce 
rcmemb'r  me  w*  some  Crampe  Ryngs,  ye  shall  doo  a  thing  muche 
looked  for ;  and  I  trust  to  bestowe  thaym  well  w^  Godd's  g'ce,  who 
ea'mor  pVve  and  encrease  yo'  moost  reu'ent  astate.''  HarL  MS.  295, 
foL  1 19  b. 

The  ceremony  of  "creepinge  to  the  Crosse"  on  Good  Friday  is 
given,  from  an  ancient  book  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  in  the  Notes  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book.  The 
Usher  was  to  lay  a  carpet  for  the  *'  Kinge  to  creepe  to  the  Crosse 
upon.''  The  queen  and  her  ladies  were  also  to  creeps  to  the  CROSSE, 
In  a  proclamation,  dated  a6th  February,  30  Henry  VI II.  we  read  : 
**  On  Good  Friday  it  shall  be  declared  howe  creepyng  of  the  Crosse 
signifyeth  an  humblynge  of  ourselfe  to  Christe,  before  the  Crosse,  and 
tlK  kyssynge  of  it  a  memorie  of  our  redemption,  made  upon  the 


*  See  also  Bonnei^s  Injunctions,  A.D.  1555.      In  A  short  Description  ol 
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''  To  holde  forth  the  Crosse  for  Eg^ges  on  Good  Friday  ^  occurs 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  Jfohn  Bale  in  his 
Decktfation  of  Bonner^s  Articles  (1554) ;  ^'to  cieape  to  the  Crosse  on 
Good  Friday  featly." 

It  is  stated  in  a  curious  sermon  preached  at  Blanford  Forum,  in 
Dorsetshire,  January  17,  1570,  by  William  Kethe,  minister,  and 
dedicated  to  Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  on  Good  Friday  the 
Roman  Catholics  *^  offered  unto  Christe  Egges  and  Bacon  to  be  in  hys 
favour  till  Easter  Day  was  past ;''  from  which  we  may  at  least  gather 
with  certainty  that  Eggs  and  BocoHj  composed  a  usual  dish  on  that 
day. 

In  Whimzies  (1631)  we  have  this  trait  of  a  zealous  brother:" 
*^  He  is  an  Antipos  to  all  Church-government :  when  she  feasts  he 
&sts ;  when  she  fasts  he  feasts :  Good  Friday  is  his  Shrove  Tuesday  : 
he  conmiends  this  notable  camall  caveat  to  his  family — eate  flesh  upon 
dayes  prohibited,  it  is  eood  against  Popery." 

In  the  List  of  Church  Plate,  Vestments,  &c.,  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  10  Henry  VI.,  occurs  "also  an 
olde  Vestment  of  redsilke  lyned  with  zelow  tor  Good  Friday." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Good  Friday  in  GoQge's  version  of 
Naogeoigus — 

"  Two  Priestes,  the  next  day  following,  upon  their  shoulders  beare 
The  Image  of  the  Cmdfix,  about  the  Altar  neare, 
Being  cl^  in  coape  ofcrimoten  (He^  and  dolefully  they  sing  : 
At  length  before  the  steps,  his  coate  pluckt  of^  thev  straight  him  bring. 
And  upon  Turkey  carpettes  lay  him  down  full  tenderly. 
With  cushions  underneath  his  neade,  and  pillows  heaped  hie ; 
Then  flat  upon  the  grounde  they  fall,  and  idsse  both  hand  and  feete, 
And  worship  so  this  woodden  God,  with  honour  farre  unmeete ; 
Then  all  the  diaven  sort  falles  downe,  and  foloweth  them  herein. 
As  workemen  ehiefe  of  wickednesse,  they  first  of  all  begin  : 
And  after  them  the  simple  soules,  the  common  people  come. 
And  worship  him  with  divers  giftes,  as  golde,  and  silver  some, 
And  others  come  or  egges  againe,  to  poulshome  persons  sweete^ 
And  eke  a  long-desired  price,  for  wicked  worship  meete. 
How  are  the  Idoles  worshipped,  if  this  religion  nere 
Be  Catholike,  and  like  the  spowes  of  Christ  accounted  dere? 
Besides,  with  Images  the  more  their  pleasure  here  to  take. 
And  Christ,  that  every  where  doth  raigne,  a  laughing-stock  to  make. 
An  other  Image  doe  they  get,  like  one  but  newly  d^e, 
With  legges  stretcht  out  at  length,  and  handes  upon  his  body  spreade ; 
And  him,  with  pompe  and  sacred  song,  they  beare  unto  his  grave. 
His  body  all  being  wrapt  in  lawne,  and  silkes  and  sarcenet  brave ; 
The  boyes  before  with  clappers  go,  and  filthie  noyses  make  ; 
The  Sexten  beares  the  light :  the  people  hereof  knowledge  take. 
And  downe  they  kneele,  or  kisse  the  grounde  their  hands  held  up  abrod, 
And  knocking  on  their  breastes,  they  make  this  woodden  blocke  a  God  : 

Antichrist,  the  author  notes  the  Popish  custom  of  '*creepinge  to  the  Crosse 
with  egges  and  apples.*'  '*Dispelinge  with  a  white  lodde"  immediately 
follows. 
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And,  least  in  gniTe  be  should  remaine  without  some  oompsnii^ 

The  aiiigiiig  bread  is  layde  with  him,  for  more  idolatrie. 

The  Priest  the  Image  worships  first,  as  falleth  to  his  tume, 

And  franckencense,  and  sweet  perfumes,  before  the  breade  dotli  bane ; 

Widi  tapeis  all  the  people  come,  and  at  the  barrianstay, 

Where  downe  upon  their  knees  they  fall,  and  night  and  day  they  pray 

And  violetii  and  every  kinde  of  flowres,  about  the  grave 

They  straw,  and  bring  in  all  then:  gifte%  and  piesente  that  they  have ; 

Tlie  singing  men  their  dii^gcs  chaunt»  as  if  some  gniHie  soule 

Were  boned  there^  that  thus  they  may  the  pe^>le  better  poule." 


CtOOD  VRIDAY  CROSS  BUHS* 

Hotchiiisoii,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  following  Bryant's 
Analysis^  derives  tbe  Good  Friday  bun  from  the  sacred  csdces  which 
were  oiTored  at  the  Arkite  Temples,  styled  boun^  and  presented  every 
seventh  day. 

Bryant  has  also  the  following  passage  on  this  subject :  '^  The  offer- 
ings which  people  in  ancient  times  used  to  present  to  the  Gods,  were 
gencfally  purchased  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple ;  especially  every 
species  of  consecrated  bread,  which  was  denominated  accordingly. 
One  species  of  sacred  bread  which  used  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Baun.  The  G^eks,  who  changed  the 
Nm  final  into  a  Sigma^  expressed  it  in  the  nominative  Bovs,  but  in  the 
accnsative  more  truly  Boun,  Bow'."  Hesychius  speaks  of  the  Boun, 
and  describes  it  a  kind  of  cake  with  a  representation  of  two  horns. 
Jalias  PoUux  mentions  it  after  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  Cake  with 
horns.  Diogenes  Laertius,  speaking  of  the  same  offering  being  made 
by  Empedoclesy  describes  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed :  ^  He  offered  one  of  the  sacr^  Liba,  called  a  Bousiy  which 
was  made  of  fine  flour  and  honey."  It  is  said  of  Cecrops  that  fu  first 
offered  up  this  sort  of  sweet  bresuL    Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  anti- 

¥iiity  of  the  custom,  from  the  times  to  which  Cecrops  is  referred. 
he  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  this  kind  of  offenng,  when  he  is 
speaddng  of  the  Jewish  women  at  Pathros,  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  base 
idolatry  ;  in  all  which  their  husbands  had  encouraged  them.  The 
w<Mnen,  in  their  expostulation  upon  his  rebuke,  tell  him  :  '*  Did  we 
maJce  her  cakes  to  worship  her?"  Jer.  xliv*  i8,  19;  vii.  18.  "Small 
loaves  of  bread,"  Mr  Hutchinson  observes,  ''peculiar  in  their  form, 
being  long  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  are  called  Buns.*^  These  he  de- 
rives as  above,  and  concludes  :  *^  We  only  retain  the  name  and  form  of 
the  BouMj  the  sacred  uses  are  no  more." 

Hiese  buns  are  constantly  marked  with  the  form  of  the  cross.  Indeed 
the  coontry-people  in  the  North  of  England  make,  with  a  knife,  many 
tittle  doss-marl^  on  their  cakes  before  they  put  them  into  the  oven. 
Thns  also  persons  who  cannot  write,  instead  of  signing  their  names, 
aie  directed  to  make  their  marks,  which  is  generally  done  in  the  form 
^  a  crass.  From  the  form  of  a  cross  at  the  beginning  of  a  hom- 
boofc,  the  alphabet  is  called  the  Christ-Cross  Row.  The  cross  used 
tn  sbop-books  Bat]er  seems  to  derive  from  the  same  origin — 

r 
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**  And  some  against  all  idolising 
The  cross  in  shop-books,  or  baptising.*' 

The  round  O  of  a  milk-score  was  also  marked  with  a  cross  for  a 
shilling,  though  unnoted  by  Lluellin  (1679}  in  the  following  passage — 

«  By  what  hiqppe 
The  hi  Harlot  <^  the  Tappe 
Writes  at  nicht  and  at  noome^ 
For  a  itsUr  half  a  moami. 
And  a  gnat  routtd  Ofor  a  skiUing** 

Flecknoe,  in  his  iEnig^natical  Characters  (1665),  speaking  of  **  your 
fanatick  reformers,"  says  :  '*  Had  they  their  will,  a  bird  should  not  fly  in 
the  air  with  its  wings  across^  a  ship  with  its  cros>yard  sail  upon  the 
sea,  nor  prophane  taylor  sit  cross-legged  on  his  shop-board,  or  have 
cross-bottoms  to  winde  his  thread  upon."  This  whimsical  detestation 
of  the  cross-form  no  doubt  took  its  rise  from  the  odium  at  that  time 
against  everything  derived  from  Popery. 

In  The  Canterburian's  Self- Conviction  (1640),  *'  anent  their  supersti- 
tions,'* is  this  passage  :  ''  They  avow  that  signing  with  the  signe  of  the 
Crosse  at  rysing  or  Tying  downe,  at  going  out  or  coming  in,  at  lighting 
of  candles,  closing  of  windowes,  or  any  such  action,  is  not  only  a  pious 
and  profitable  ceremonie,  but  a  very  apostolick  tradition.** 

Pennant,  in  his  Welsh  MS.,  says:  ^'  At  the  delivery  of  the  bread  and 
wine  at  the  Sacrament,  sevend,  before  they  receive  the  bread  or  cup, 
though  held  out  to  them,  will  flourish  a  little  with  their  thumb,  some- 
thing like  making  the  figure  of  the  Cross.  They  do  it  (the  women 
mostly)  when  they  say  their  prayers  on  their  first  coming  to  church.'' 

Dalrymple,  in  his  Travels  in  Spain,  says  that  there  '  not  a  woman 
gets  into  a  coach  to  go  a  hundred  yards,  nor  a  postillion  on  his  horse, 
without  crossing  themselves.  Even  the  tops  of  tavern-bills  and  the 
directions  of  letters  are  marked  with  Crosses.'' 

Among  the  Irish,  when  a  woman  milks  her  cow,  she  dips  her  finger 
into  the  milk,  with  which  she  crosses  the  beast^  and  piously  ejaculates 
a  prayer,  saying,  '*  Mary  and  our  Lord  preserve  thee,  until  I  come  to 
thee  again." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1783,  speaking  of 
Cross  Buns,  Saffron  Cakes,  or  Symnels,*  in  Passion  Week,  observes 
that  "  these  being,  formerly  at  least,  unleavened,  may  have  a  retrospect 
to  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lamb  at 
Easter  to  the  Paschal  Lamb." 

Winckelman  records  that  at  Herculaneum  were  found  two  entire 
loaves  of  the  same  size,  a  palm  and  a  half,  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
marked  with  a  cross,  within  which  were  four  other  lines. 

*  Hutchinson  (Hist  of  Northumb.)  has  the  following  :  **  Semedins.  We  have 
a  kind  of  cake,  mixed  with  fruit,  called  Semeslins.  The  Romans  prepared 
sweet  bread  for  their  feasts  held  at  seed  time,  when  they  invoked  the  Gods  for 
a  prosperous  year.  In  Lancashire  they  are  called  Semens,  We  have  the  old 
French  word  still  in  use  in  Heraldry,  .Smmt,  descriptive  of  being  sown  or 
scattered." 


EASTER  EVE. 

VARIOUS  superstitions  crept  in  by  demes  among  the  rites  of 
this  day;  such  as  putting  out  all  the  fires  in  churches  and 
kindling  them  anew  from  flint,  blessing  the  Easter  wax,  &c. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Naogeorgus — 

**  On  Easter  eve  the  fire  all  is  quencht  in  every  place, 
And  fresh  againe  from  out  the  flint  is  fetcht  with  solemne  grace  : 
The  priest  doth  halow  this  against  great  daungers  many  one, 
A  biande  whereof  doth  every  man  with  greedie  roinde  take  home^ 
That,  when  the  fearefull  storme  appeares,  or  tempest  black  arise;, 
By  lighting  this  he  safe  may  be  from  stroke  of  hurtfiill  skies. 
A  taper  great,  the  PASCHAIX  namde,  with  musicke  then  they  blesses 
And  franckencense  herein  they  pricke,  for  greater  holynesse  : 
This  bnrneth  n^ht  and  day  as  signe  oil  Christ  that  conquode  hell. 
As  if  so  be  this  foolish  toye  snffiseth  this  to  telL 
Then  doth  the  bishop  or  the  priest  the  water  halow  straight. 
That  for  their  haptisme  is  reservde  :  for  now  no  more  of  waight 
Is  that  they  vsde  the  yeare  before ;  nor  can  they  any  more 
Yonng  children  diristen  with  the  same,  as  they  have  done  before. 
With  wondrons  pomp  and  famitnre  amid  the  oiarch  they  go, 
With  candles,  crosses,  banners,  chrisme,  and  oyle  appoynted  tho' : 
Nine  times  aboat  the  font  they  marche,  and  on  the  Saintes  do  call ; 
Then  still  at  length  they  stande,  and  straight  the  priest  bqgins  withalL 
And  thrise  the  water  doth  he  touche,  and  crosses  thereon  make ; 
Here  bigge  and  barbrous  wordes  he  speakes,  to  make  the  Denill  quake ; 
And  hobome  waters  coniureth,  and  foolishlv  doth  dresse ; 
Supposing  holyar  that  to  make  whidi  God  before  did  blesse. 
And  after  this  his  candle  than  he  thmsteth  in  the  floode, 
And  thrice  he  breathes  thereon  with  brmth  that  stinkes  of  former  foode. 
And  making  here  an  ende,  his  chrisme  he  poureth  thereupon, 
The  people  staring  hereat  stande,  amased  every  one ; 
6elefl:ving  that  great  powre  is  given  to  this  water  here, 
By  gaping  of  these  launed  men,  and  such  like  trifling  gere. 
Thoetbre  in  vessels  brought  they  draw,  and  home  they  carie  lome 
Agsunst  the  grieues  that  to  themselves,  or  to  their  beastes  may  oome. 
Then  clappers  ceasse,  and  belles  are  set  againe  at  libertee. 
And  herewithall  the  hungrie  times  of  fitting  ended  bee." 

On  Easter  Even  it  was  customary  in  our  own  country  to  light  the 
churches  with  what  are  called  Paschal  tapers. 

In  Coates*s  History  of  Reading  (1802),  under  durch wardens 
Accounts,  we  find  the  subsequent  entry,  sub  anno  1559 — 

*'  Paid  lor  makynge  of  the  Pascall  and  the  Fnnte  Taper,  5^.  &/. 

A  note  on  this  observes :  ''  The  Pascal  t^>er  was  usually  very  large. 
In  1557,  the  Pascal  taper  for  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  was 
300  pounds  weighL* 

In  the  ancient  annual  Church-Disbursements  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in 
the  City  oi  London^  I  find  the  foUowmg  article :  ^  For  a  quarter  of 
coles  for  the  hallowed  fire  on  Easter  Eve,  6d!*  Also  :  "  To  the  Clerk 
and  SeactoB  (for  two  men)  for  watching  the  Sepulchre  from  Good 
Friday  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for  their  meate  and  drinke,  14//." 
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I  find  also  in  the  same  Churchwardens'  Accounts  (5th  Henry  VI.) 
the  following  entries — 


*'  For  the  Sepulchre,  for  diveis  naylis  and  wyres  and  |^  ^.  ob. 
Also  payd  to  Thomas  Jcmior  for  makyng  of  the  same  Sepulchre^  41; 
Also  payd  for  bokeram  for  penons,  and  for  the  makynge,  22^. 
Also  payd  for  betrng  and  steynynge  of  the  penons,  6f. 
For  a  peoe  of  timber  to  the  newe  rascall,  2x. 
Also  payd  for  a  dysh  of  penter  for  the  Paskall,  %tL 
Also  payd  for  pynnes  of  iron  for  the  same  PascaU,  4//." 

It  was  castomary  in  the  popish  times  to  erect,  on  QtwA  Friday,  a 
small  building  to  represent  the  sepulchre  of  our  SaTiour.  In  this  was 
placed  the  Host,  and  a  person  set  to  watch  it  both  that  night  and  the 
next ;  and  the  following  morning  very  early,  the  Host  being  taken  out, 
Christ  was  said  to  have  arisen. 

In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  under  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
we  read,  sub  atmo  1 558 — 


Paide  to  Roger  Brock  for  watching  of  the  Sepulchre,  %iL 
Paide  more  to  the  saide  Roger  for  syses  and  colles,  5^." 


With  this  note :  ''  This  was  a  ceremony  used  in  churches  in  remem- 
brance of  the  soldiers  watching  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.    We 
find  in  the  preceding  Accounts  the  old  Sepulchre  and  '  the  Toumbe  of 
brycke'  had  been  sold." 
The  accounts  alluded  to  are  aft  |>.  128,  'and  run  thus — 

"AD.  155 1. 

Receyrid  of  Henry  More  for  the  Sepulchre,  3di>r.  myt, 
Reoeyvid  of  John  Webbe  for  the  Toaabe  <^  biycke,  xiji/." 

Under  A.D.  1490,  p.  214,  we  read  :  "  Imprimis,  payed  for  wakyng  of 
the  Sepulcr*  viii^  It  payed  for  a  li.  of  encens.  mtU  \  '*  and  under 
"  Receypt,"  "  It.  rec  at  Estur  for  the  Pascall  xxaviii." 

Ibid.  p.  216,  under  1507  are  the  following — 

**  It  paied  to  Sybel  Derling  for  nayles  for  th*  Sepulcre,  aad  for  losyn  to 

the  Resurrection  play,  iid,  ob. 
It  paied  to  John  Cokks  for  wryting  off  the  Fest  of  Jliu,  and  for  vi  hedds 

and  herds  to  the  church.. 
It.  paied  a  carter  for  caiyine  of jp3rpys  and  hogshedds  into  the  Forbury,  iji^ 
It  paied  to  the  laborers  in  the  Forbury  for  setting  up  oflf  the  polls  for  the 

scaphoid,  ix</. 
It  paied  for  bred,  ak,  and  here,  y*  longyd  to  y*  pleye  in  the  Forbury, 

ijx.  yd. 
It  payed  for  the  ii  Boks  of  the  Fest  of  J'hu  and  the  Vysytacyon  of  oor 

Lady,  ijx.  viij^ 
1508.  It  payed  to  Water  Barton  for  zx  L  wex  for  a  pascall  pic.  le  li.  ▼</. 

S  ma  viijj.  lujd. 
It  payed  for  one  li.  of  grene  flowr  to  the  foreseid  pascall,  TJi£" 

Ibid.  p.  2i4fSudaHMo  1499:  *It.  rec  of  die  gaxleryiig  of  thest2q;e> 
play  xviv. 
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Ibid.  p.  215,  under  the  same  yeari  we  bave^ 

*'  It  payed  for  tlie  piscall  bason,  and  the  hanging  of  the  same,  xrUlr. 
Il  payed  for  makuig  leng;*  Mr  Smyth's  moUfe,  W  a  Jadas  for  the  pascall, 

P.  214 :  *<  It  payed  for  the  pascall  and  the  £6nte  taper  to  M.  Smyth 
nils, 

P-  377 f  St  Giles's  parish,  ▲.D.  15 19 :  '^  Paid  for  making  a  Judas  for 
the  pascall  iiiu^" 

"*  To  houl  over  the  paschal"  is  mentioned  among  the  customs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  censured  by  John  Bale  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonnei^s 
Aiticks  (15549  foL  19). 

Amoitt^  tiie  ancient  annual  Disbursements  of  the  Church  of  St  Mary 
It  HiU,  f  find  the  following  entry  against  Eaat^ — 

"  Three  great  garlands  for  the  crosses,  of  roses  and  lavender  |  ^  » 
Three  dozen  other  garlands  for  the  quire )^' 

The  same  also  occurs  in  the  Churchwardens' Accounts,  for  15 12. 
Also,  among  the  Church- Disbursements,  items  in  the  Waxchandler's 
Accompt  are  *ybr  making  the  pascal  at  Esttr^  is,  8^/'  "  For  garnish- 
ing 8  torches  on  Corpus  Christ!  day,  is.  ZdP  And  in  i486  :  *'  At  Ester, 
Ibr  the  howslyn  people  for  the  pascal,  i  \s.  $dy 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
as  used  in  this  and  other  countries,  will  be  found  in  the  Yetusta 
Momunenta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  voL  iii.  pi.  xxxi.  xxxii« 


EASTER  DAY. 

EASTER,  says  Wheatley,  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  cstsr,  to  rise, 
being  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection;  or,  as  others  think, 
from  one  of  the  Saxon  goddesses  called  Easter,  whom  they  always 
worshipped  at  this  season. 

It  was  formerly  a  popular  custom  to  rise  early  on  this  day  and  walk 
into  the  fields  to  see  the  sun  dance,*  which,  as  ancient  tradition 
asserts,  it  always  does  on  this  day.     It  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 

*  In  the  CoontiT-inan's  Counseller  (1633),  is  the  following  note  :  **  Like- 
vise  it  is  observed,  that,  if  the  sunne  shine  oh  Easter  Day,  it  shines  on 
Hhitsumday  likewise." 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  a  (juery  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  vol.  ii.  p. 
34S :  "  Why  does  the  sun  at  his  rising  play  more  on  Easter  day  than  Whit- 
sonday?" — "Hie  matter  of  fact  is  an  old,  weak,  superstitious  error,  and  the 
am  neither  plays  nor  works  on  Easter  day  more  than  any  other.  It  s  true,  it 
may  sometimes  happen  to  shine  brighter  that  morning  than  any  other  ;  but,  if 
it  does,  'tis  purely  accidental.  In  some  parts  of  England,  they  call  it  Uie 
hmb-pli^ing,  which  they  look  for  as  soon  as  the  snn  rises  in  some  dear  spring 
or  water,  and  is  nothing  bat  the  pretty  reflection  it  makes  from  the  water, 
vhich  they  may  find  at  any  time,  if  the  son  rises  clear,  and  they  themselves 
ariy,  and  unprejudiced  with  fancy." 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  learned  author  of  the  Vul^r  Errors,  who  has 
left  us  the  following  quaint  thoughts  on  the  subject :  '^  We  shall  not, 
I  hope,"  says  he, ''  disparage  the  Resurrection  of  our  Redeemer,  if  we 
say  that  the  sun  doth  not  dance  on  Easter  Day  :  *  and  though  we 
would  willingly  assent  unto  any  sympathetica!  exultation,  yet  we  can- 
not conceive  therein  any  more  than  a  tropical  expression.  Whether 
any  such  motion  there  was  in  that  day  wherein  Christ  arised.  Scripture 
hath  not  revealed,  which  hath  been  punctual  in  other  records  concern- 
ing solary  miracles ;  and  the  Areopagite  that  was  amazed  at  the 
eclipse  took  no  notice  of  this  :  and,  if  metaphorical  expressions  go  so 
far,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  not  only  that  one  sun  danced,  but  two 
arose  that  day ;  that  light  appeared  at  his  nativity,  and  darkness  at 
his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at  both ;  for  even  that  darkness  was  a  light 
unto  the  GentUes,  illuminated  by  that  obscurity.  That  'twas  the  first 
time  the  sun  set  above  the  horizon.  That,  although  there  were  dark- 
ness above  the  earth,  yet  there  was  light  beneath  it,  nor  dare  we  say 
that  Hell  was  dark  if  he  were  in  it"  i 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708),  we  read — 

**  Q,  Old  wives,  Phcebns,  say 
That  on  Easter  Day 

To  the  musick  o'  th'  spheres  yoa  do  caper. 
If  the  £sict,  sir,  be  true, 
Pray  let's  the  cause  know, 
When  you  have  any  room  in  your  Paper. 

A,  The  old  wives  get  merry, 
With  spic'd  ale  or  sherry, 

On  Easter,  which  makes  them  romance  ; 
And  whilst  in  a  rout 
Thdr  brains  whirl  about, 

They  fimcy  we  caper  and  dance." 

There  once  existed  an  ingenious  method  of  making  an  artificial  sun* 
dance  on  Easter  Sunday.  A  vessel  full  of  water  was  set  out  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  the  reflected  sun  seemed  to  dance,  from  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  water.  This  will  remind  the  classical  scholar  of 
a  beautiful  simile  in  the  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jason,  in  the  Argonautics 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  where  it  is  aptly  applied  to  the  wavel'ing 
reflections  of  a  love-sick  maiden. 

In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  among  his  curious  extracts  from 
the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamberlain's  Books  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  are  the  following  entries  concerning  some  of  the  ancient 
doings  on  Easter  Day — 

£  s.   d. 

"5  Hen.  VIII.     For  thred  for  the  Resunection  .        .        .001 
ForthreeyerdsofDomekforapleyer'scote^andthemakjng    013 

*  SncUhig  alludes  to  it  in  his  ballad— 

''  But,  Dick,  sMe  danees  tttch  a  way  I 
No  sun  uian  an  Easter  day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight.** 
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£  '.  d. 

X  a  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  «  skin  or  pArdunentand  gunpowder, )  _  ^  0 

for  the  play  on  Easter  Day {O  o  5 

For  brede  and  ale  for  them  that  made  the  8tage»  and  other  ( ^  .  « 

things  bdonging  to  the  play |o  i  a 

By  the  subsequent  entry  these  pageantries  should  seem  to  have 
been  continQed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ^l^l*  "  Rec^  of 
the  players  of  the  stage  at  Easter,  i/.  or.  i^^." 

Naogeorgns  thus  describes  the  ceremonies  of  the  day— 

**  At  midnieht  then  with  carefnll  minde^  they  up  to  mattens  riesi 
The  Qarke  doUi  come,  and,  after  him,  the  Priest  with  staring  eieti** 
"  At  midnight  strait,  not  tarying  till  the  daylight  doe  apneere. 
Some  gettes  in  flesh  and  glutton  lyke,  they  feede  upon  their  cheere. 
Hiey  rost  their  flesh,  and  custardes  great,  and  egges  and  radish  store, 
And  trifles,  clouted  creame,  and  cheese,  and  whatsoeuer  more 
At  first  tlH^  list  to  eate,  they  bring  into  the  Temple  straight. 
That  so  the  Priest  may  halow  them  with  wordes  of  wondTous  waight 
The  Friers  besides,  and  pelting  Priestes,  from  bouse  to  house  do  roame^ 
Receyving  ^ne  of  every  man  that  this  will  have  at  home. 
Some  raddisk  rootes  this  day  doe  take  before  all  other  meate, 
Aninst  the  quartan  ague,  and  such  other  sicknesse  great" 
''Straight  after  this,  into  the  fieldes  they  walke  to  take  the  viewe. 
And  to  their  woonted  life  theyfall,  and  bid  the  reast  adewe." 

Ln  The  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Book  (1554),  in  the  Form  of  ^the 
hakywing  of  the  Pascal  Lambe,  £ggfSj  and  Herbes^  on  Easter  Daye," 
the  following  passage  occurs :  ''^O  God !  who  art  the  M^er  of  all 
flesh,  who  gavest  commaundements  unto  Noe  and  his  sons  concerning 
deane  and  uncleane  beastes,  who  hast  also  permitted  mankind  to  eate 
dean  foar-footed  beastes,  even  as  Egges  ana  green  herbes"  The  Form 
Gonciudes  with  the  following  rubric  :  **  Afterward,  let  al  be  sprinkled 
with  holye  water  and  censed  by  the  priest" 

Dngdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  speaking  of  Gray's  Inn 
Commons,  says :  *'  In  23  Eliz.  (7  Mali),  there  was  an  agreement  at 
tbe  cupboard,  by  Mr  Attorney  of  the  Dutchy  and  aU  the  Readers  then 
present,  that  the  dinner  on  Good  Friday,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  niade  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  chief  cook,  should  thence- 
forth be  made  at  the  costs  of  the  house,  with  like  provision  as  it  had 
been  before  that  time.  And  likewise,  whereas  they  had  used  to  have 
Eggs  emd green  sauce  on  Eastbr  Day,  after  service  and  communion, 
for  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  breaJcfast,  that  in  like  manner  they 
dioold  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  house.** 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  M^azine  for  July  1783,  conjectures 
that  the  flowers,  with  which  many  churches  are  ornamented  on  Easter 
Day,  are  most  probably  intended  as  emblems  of  the  Resurrection, 
havfog'  yast  risen  again  from  the  earth,  in  which,  during  the  severity 
of  winter,  they  seem  to  have  been  buried.* 

'  The  Festirad  (1511)  says :  "This  day  is  called,  in  many  places,  Godde's 
Soodsre :  re  knowe  weU  that  it  is  the  maner — at  this  daye  to  do  the  fyre 
^  gf  the  faaJl»  and  the  blacke  wynter  brondes,  and  all  thynges  that  is  foule 
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'^  There  was  an  ancient  custom  at  Twickenham,*  says  Lysons,  *'  of 
dividing  two  great  cakes  in  the  church  upon  Easter  Day  among  the 
young  people  ;  but  it  being  looked  upon  as  a  superstitious  relick,  it 
was  ordered  by  Parliament,  164$,  that  the  parishioners  should  forbear 
that  custom,  and,  instead  thereof,  buy  loaves  of  bread  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish  with  the  money  that  should  have  bought  the  Cakes.  It 
appears  that  the  sum  of  ;£i  per  annum  is  still  charged  upon  the 
vicarage  for  the  purpose  of  buying  penny  loaves  for  poor  children  on 
the  Thursday  after  Easter.  Within  the  memory  ot  man  they  were 
thrown  from  the  church-steeple  to  be  scrambled  for ;  a  custom  which 
prevailed  also,  some  time  ago,  at  Paddington,  and  is  not  yet  totally 
abolished.^ 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  speaking  of  Biddenden^  tells  us  that 
^  twenty  acres  of  land,  called  the  Bread  and  Cheese  Land,  lying  in 
five  pieces,  were  given  by  persons  unknown,  the  yearly  rents  to  be 
distributed  amoog  the  poor  of  this  parish.  This  is  yearly  done  on 
Easter  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  in  600  Cakes,  each  of  which  have 
the  figures  of  two  women  impressed  on  them,  and  are  given  to  all  such 
as  attend  the  church  ;  and  270  loaves,  weighing  three  pounds  and  a 
half  a-piece,  to  which  latter  is  added  one  pound  and  a  half  xA  cheese, 
are  given,  to  the  parishioners  only,  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
ifulgar  tradition  in  these  parts  that  the  figures  on  the  Cakes  represent 
the  donors  of  this  gift,  being  two  women,  twins,  who  were  joined 
together  in  their  bodies,  and  lived  together  so  till  they  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  But  this  seems  without  foundation. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  two  maidens,  of  the  name 
of  Preston ;  and  that  the  print  of  the  women  on  the  Cakes  has  taken 
place  only  within  these  fifty  years,  and  were  made  to  represent  two 
poor  widows,  as  the  general  objects  of  a  charitable  benefaction.'' 

The  foUowine  is  copied  from  a  collection  of  black-letter  carols,  for* 
merly  in  the  collection  of  Francis  Douce — 

''  Soone  at  Easter  cometh  AUeluya, 
With  butter  cheese,  and  a  7\tnsayf* 

which  reminds  one  of  the  passage  in  The  Oxford  Sausage— - 

**  On  Easter  Sunday  be  the  Pudding  seen. 
To  which  ihi  Tansty  Unds  her  scStr  gran/* 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  young  men  in  the  Yorkshire  villages  had  a 
custom  of  taking  onf  the  young  girls'  buckles.  On  Easter  Monday, 
young  men's  shoes  and  buckles  were  taken  off  by  the  young  women. 
On  the  Wednesday  they  were  redeemed  by  little  pecuniary  forfeits, 

with  fume  and  smoke  shall  be  done  awaye,  and  there  the  fyre  was  shall  be 
gayly  arayed  with  fayre  floures,  and  strewed  with  grene  R3rsshes  all  aboute." 

In  Nidiols's  Illustrations  of  Andent  Manners  and  Expences  (4tO|  I797)»  in 
the  Churchwardens'  Accompts  of  St  Martin  Outwich,  London,  under  the  year 
1535,  is  the  following  item — 

<*  Paid  for  br^tm  ageynst  Ester,  i^*' 


EASTER  EGGS.  %^ 

out  of  which  aa  enteitaiim>entj  called  a  Taosey  CakiB,  was  made,  with 
dancing.* 

Charles  V.,  it  is  iielated  in  Seward's  Anecdotes^  whilst  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  r^al  dignity,  thoijight  so  slightingly  of  it  that,  when 
one  day  in  passing  through  a  village  in  Spain  he  met  a  peasant  who 
was  dressed  with  a  tin  crown  upon  his  bead*  and  a  spit  in  his  hand 
for  a  truncheon,  as  the  Easter  King  (according  to  the  custom  of  that 
great  festival  in  Spain),  who  told  the  Emperor  that  he  should  take  off 
his  hat  to  him:  ^'  My  good  friend,''  rephed  the  Prince, ''  1  wish  you 
joy  of  your  new  office ;  you  will  find  it  a  very  troublpsome  one,  I  can 
assure  you/* 

A  siiperstitious  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  Conti- 
nent ot  abstaining  from  flesh  on  Easter  Sunday  to  escape  a  fever  for 
the  whole  year.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Kheims  in  1585,  and  by  that  of  Toulouse  in  159a 

According  to  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  the  first  dish  that  was 
brought  up  to  the  table  on  Easter  Day  was  a  red  herring  riding  away 
CA  horseback — ue.,  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook  something  auer  the 
likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  corn-salad.  The  custom  of 
eating  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Easter,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  many 
pans  of  England,  was  designed  to  show  their  abhorrence  to  Judaism 
at  that  solenm  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 

Donee's  MSw  notes  say  it  was  the  practice  in  Germany  (during  the 
sixteenth  centur>',  at  least)  for  the  preachers  to  intermix  their  sermons 
with  facetious  stories  on  Easter  Day. 


OF  EASTER  EGGS; 

COMMONLY  CALLED  PASCHE,  OR  PASTE  EOGS.t 

GEBELIN,  in  his  Religious  History  of  the  Calendar,  informs  us 
that  this  custom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  is  to  be  traced  up  to 
tbe  theology  and  philosophy  of  die  Egyptians,  Persians,  Gauls,  Greela, 
Romans,  &c^  among  all  of  whom  an  egg  was  an  emblem  of  the  uni- 
veise,  tbe  wcnrk  of  the  supreme  Divinity. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberkind,  speaking  of  Pasche 
^egSf  says:  **  Eggs  were  held  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  sacred  emblem  of 
the  renovation  of  mankind  after  the  Deluge.  The  Jews  adopted  it  to 
suit  tlie  circumstaaces  of  dieir  history,  as  a  type  of  their  departure 
from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  used  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover 

*  See  m  aooovnt  of  the  practice  of  this  custom  at  Ripon,  in  Yoikshire,  in 
Ac  GfBthTnan's  Magazine  for  August  1790,  where  it  is  added  \hat  "some 
years  ago,  no  tzaveUer  coold  pass  the  town  without  being  stopped,  and  haying 
Uk  span  taken  away,  unless  redeemed  by  a  little  money,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  have  your  bnckles  returned." 

f  Coles,  in  his  LAtin  Dictionary,  renders  the  Pasche,  or  Easter  eag,  hj 
"Otmm  PaukaU^  crocatm,  seu  luteumP  It  is  plain  that  he  was  acauainted  with 
(fteastom  of  dyeing  or  staining  eggs  at  this  season.  Ainswortn  leaves  out 
t&oe  two  epithets,  calling  it  singly  *'  Ovum  Faschale." 
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as  part  of  the  farniture  of  the  table,  with  the  Pasdial  Lambu  The  Chris- 
tians have  certainly  used  it  on  this  day,  as  retaining  the  elements  of 
future  life,  for  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection.  It  seems  as  if  the  egg 
was  thus  decorated  for  a  religious  trophy  after  the  days  of  mortification 
and  abstinence  were  over,  and  festivity  had  taken  place ;  and  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  life,  certified  to  us  by  the  Resurrection, 
from  the  regions  of  death  and  the  grave.'' 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a 
tenet  of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  ege  no  improper 
hieroglyphical  representation  of  it  The  extrusion  of  aliving  creature 
by  incubation,  after  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a  long  whUe  dormant, 
or  seemingly  extinct,  is  a  process  so  truly  marvellous  that,  if  it  could 
be  disbelieved,  it  would  be  thought  by  some  a  thing  as  incredible  to  the 
full  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should  be  able  to  reanimate  the  dead. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1783  supposes  the 
egg  at  Easter  ''  an  emblem  of  the  rising  up  out  of  the  grave,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  chick,  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  the  t%g^  is  in  due 
time  brought  to  life." 

Le  Brun,  in  his  Voyages,  tells  us  that  the  Persians,  on  the  aoth 
of  March  1704,  kept  the  Festival  of  the  Solar  New  Year,  which  he  says 
lasted  several  davs,  when  they  mutually  presented  each  other,  among 
other  things,  with  coloured  eggs. 

Easter  and  the  New  Year,  says  Gebelin,  have  been  marked  bv  simi- 
lar distinctions.  Among  the  Persians,  the  New  Year  is  looked  upon 
as  the  renewal  of  all  things,  and  is  noted  for  the  triumph  of  the  Sun 
of  Nature,  as  Easter  is  with  Christians  for  that  of  the  Sun  of  Justice, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  over  death,  by  his  resurrection. 

The  Feast  of  the  New  Year,  he  adds,  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  Christians,  removing  their  New 
Year  to  the  winter  solstice,  kept  only  the  Festival  of  Easter.  Hence, 
with  the  latter,  the  Feast  of  Eggs  has  been  attached  to  Easter,  so  that 
eggs  are  no  longer  made  presents  of  at  the  New  Year. 

Father  Carmdi,  in  his  History  of  Customs,  tells  us  that,  during 
Easter  and  the  following  days,  hard  eggs,  painted  of  different  colours, 
but  principally  red,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  season.  In  Italy, 
Spain,  and  in  Provence,  says  he,  where  almost  every  ancient  supersti- 
tion is  retained,  there  are  in  the  public  places  certain  sports  with  eggs. 
This  custom  he  derives  from  the  Jews  or  the  Pagans,  for  he  observes 
it  is  common  to  both.* 

The  Jewish  wives,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  upon  a  table  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  place  hard  eggs,  the  symbols  ot  a  bird  called  Ziz,  con- 
cerning which  the  Rabbins  have  a  thousand  fabulous  accounts. 

Hyde,  in  his  Oriental  Sports  (1694),  tells  us  of  one  with  eggs  among 
the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia  on  Easter  Day  and  forty  days  after- 
wards, during  which  time  their  children  buy  themselves  as  many  eggs 
as  they  can,  and  stain  them  with  a  red  colour  in  memory  of  the  blooid 

*  The  writer  saw  in  the  window  of  a  baker*s  shop  in  London,  on  Easter  Eve 
1805,  a  Passover  Cake,  with  four  eggs,  bound  in  with  slips  of  paste  crossways 
in  it.  On  iaquiring  of  the  baker  what  it  meant,  he  was  aasurea  it  was  a  Pass- 
over Cake  for  thej^ws. 
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of  Christ,  shed  as  at  that  time  of  his  cnicifixioii.  Some  tinge  them 
vith  gxeen  and  yellow.  Stained  eggs  are  sold  all  the  while  in  the 
mazket.  The  sport  consists  in  striking  their  eggs  one  against  another, 
and  the  egg  that  first  breaks  is  won  by  the  owner  of  the  egg  that  struck 
it  Immediately  another  egg  is  pitted  against  the  winning  egg,  and 
so  they  go  on  (as  in  that  barbarous  sport  of  a  Welsh-main  at  cock- 
fighting)  till  the  last  remaining  tgg  wins  all  the  others,  which  their 
respective  owners  shall  before  have  won. 

This  sport,  he  observes,  is  not  retained  in  the  midland  parts  of 
England,  but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  old  proverb,  "  An  Egg  at 
Easter,*  because  the  liberty  to  eat  eggs  begins  again  at  that  festival , 
and  thenoe  must  have  arisen  this  festive  egg-game.  For  neither 
Catholics  nor  those  of  the  Eastern  Church  eat  eggs  during  Lent,  but 
at  Easter  begin  again  to  eat  them.  And  hence  the  egg-feast  formerly 
at  Oxford,  when  the  scholars  took  leave  of  that  kind  of  food,  on  the 
Saturday  after  Ash  Wednesday,  on  what  is  called  **'  Qeansing  Week." 

On  Easter  Eve,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  England,  continues  Hyde,  boys  beg  eggs  to  play  with, 
and  beggars  ask  for  them  to  eat  These  ^gs  are  hardened  by  boiling, 
and  ttn^d  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  broom-flowers,  &c.  The  eggs  being 
thus  prepared,  the  boys  go  out  and  play  with  them  in  the  fields,  roll- 
ing them  up  and  down  lUce  bowls  upon  the  ground,  or  throwing  them 
up  like  badls  into  the  air.  Thus  far  Hyde.  Eggs  stained  with  various 
cc^ours*  in  boiling,  and  sometimes  covered  with  gold-leaf,  are  at 
£aster  presented  to  children,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  North,  where  these  young  gentry  ask  for  their  **  paste  eggs,'' 
as  for  a  fainng,  at  this  season rl"  '*  paste"  being  plainly  a  corruption 
of  •*  Pasoue,"  Easter. 

That  tne  Church  of  Rome  has  considered  eggs  as  emblematical  of 
the  Resurrection  may  be  gathered  from  the  subseouent  prayer,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  an  extract  from  the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  V., 
for  the  use  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  ft  contains 
various  other  forms  of  benediction.  **  Bless,  O  Lord  !  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs  [kuic  Ovorum  crealura\  that  it  may 
become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating  it  in 
thankfulness  to  thee,  on  account  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,''  &c. 

The  following,  from  Emilianne's  Frauds  of  Romish  Monks  and 
Priests,  is  much  to  our  purpose  :  '*  On  Easter  Eve  and  Easter  Day, 
all  the  heads  of  families  send  great  chargers,  full  of  hard  Eggs,  to  the 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  they  are  tinged  yellow  with  the 
blossoms  of  fiine,  called  there  whin- bloom. 

t  In  a  Roll  of  the  Expences  of  the  Household  of  Edward  L,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  is  the  following  item  in  the  accounts  of  Easter  Sunday — 

•«  /Vr  fimr  kmubrnd  and  a  kal/^Eggt,  tigkteen  pence : " 

Idgbly  ittteiesting  to  the  investigator  of  oar  ancient  manners,  not  so  much  on 
sccoant  <^  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  purchased  them,  as  for  the  purpose 
for  which  so  great  a  quantity  was  procured  on  this  day  in  particular — 1>.,  in 
onio*  to  have  them  stained  in  boiling,  or  covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  to  be 
f/ferwards  distributed  to  the  royal  household.  This  record  is  in  Latin,  and 
tbe  original  item  runs  thus  :  **  Pro  iiij«.  di'  ov*  xviij^. " 
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Cburcht  to  ^et  them  blessed,  which  the  priests  perform  by  saying 
several  appomted  prayers,  and  making  great  signs  of  the  Cross  over 
them,  and  sprinkling  them  with  holy  water.  The  priest,  having  finished 
the  ceremony,  demands  bow  many  dozen  eggs  there  be  in  every 
bason  ?  "  .  •  .  ''  These  blest  Eggs  have  the  virtue  of  sanctifying  the 
entrails  of  the  body,  and  are  to  be  the  first  fat  or  fleshy  nourishment 
the^  take  after  the  abstinence  of  Lent.  The  Italians  do  not  only  ab- 
stam  from  flesh  during  Lent,  but  also  from  Eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and 
all  white  meats.  As  soon  as  the  Eggs  are  blessed,  everv  one  carries 
his  portion  home,  and  causeth  a  large  table  to  be  set  in  the  best  room 
in  the  house,  which  they  cover  with  their  best  linen,  all  bestrewed  with 
flowers,  and  place  round  about  it  a  dozen  dishes  of  meat,  and  the  great 
charger  of  Eggs  in  the  midst.  'Tis  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  see  these 
tables  set  forth  in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  when  they  expose  on 
side-tables  (round  about  the  chamber)  all  the  plate  they  have  in  the 
house,  and  whatever  dse  they  have  that  is  rich  and  curious,  in  honour 
to  their  Easter  Eggs,  which  of  themselves  yield  a  very  fair  show,  for 
the  shells  of  them  are  all  painted  with  divers  colours  and  gilt.  Some- 
times they  are  no  less  tlum  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  charger,  neatly 
laid  together  in  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  table  continues,  in  the  same 
posture,  covered,  all  the  Easter  week,  and  all  those  who  come  to  visit 
them  in  that  time  dixt  invited  to  eat  an  Eastern  Egg  with  them,  which 
they  must  not  refuse." 

In  The  Beehive  of  the  Romishe  Churche  (1579)9  Easter  eggs  occur 
in  the  following  list  of  Romish  superstitions  :  ^  Fasting  Daves,  Years 
of  Grace,  Diflerences  and  Diversities  of  Dayes,  of  Meates,  of  Clothing, 
of  Candlesi  ...  Holy  Ashes,  Holy  Pau  Eggs  and  Flanes,  Palmes 
and  Palme  Boughes,  .  .  .  Staves,  Fooles  Hoods,  Shelles  and  Belles, 
Paxes,  Licking  of  Rotten  Bones,"  &a  The  last  articles  relate  to  pil- 
grims and  reliques. 

Donee's  MS.  notes  say:  ^'The  Author  of  Le  Voyageur  4  Paris, 
supposes  that  the  practice  of  painting  and  decorating  Eggs  at  E^ter, 
amongst  the  vCatholics,  arose  from  the  joy  which  was  occasioned  by 
their  returning  to  this  favourite  food  after  so  long  an  abstinence  from 
them  during  Lent." 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  we  find  the  follow- 
ing— 

"  OtM  imnuftatUm,  ut  aiont,  rtponunhtry* 

. 

Le^y  Eggs  laid  on  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  laid  by. 

Le  Brun,  too,  in  his  Superstitions  Anciennes  et  Modernes,  says  that 
some  people  keep  eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday  all  the  year. 

This  custom  still  prevails  in  the  Greek  Church.  Chandler,  in  his 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  of 
celebrating  Easter  among  the  modern  Greeks  :  ''  A  small  bier,  prettily 
deckt  with  orange  and  citron  buds,  jasmine,  flowers,  and  boughs,  was 
placed  in  the  church,  with  a  Christ  crucified,  rudely  painted  on 
board,  for  the  body.  We  saw  it  in  the  evening,  and,  before  daybreak, 
were  suddenly  awakened  bv  the  blaze  and  crackling  of  a  large 
bonefire,  with  singing  and  shouting,  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection. 
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They  made  tis  presents  of  coUmred  Eggs  and  Cakes   of  Easter 

Bread." 

Easter  Day,  says  the  AbM  d'Aateroche,  in  his  Journey  to  Siberia, 
is  set  apart  for  visiting  in  Russia.  A  Russian  came  into  my  room, 
offered  me  his  hand,  and  gave  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  egg.  Another 
followed,  who  also  embraced,  and  gave  me  an  tg%.  I  gave  him,  in 
return,  the  egg  which  I  had  just  before  received.  The  men  %o  to  each 
other's  houses  in  the  morning,  and  introduce  themselves  by  saying, 
*  Jesus  Christ  is  risen.**  The  answer  is,  "Yes,  he  is  risen."  The 
people  then  embrace^  give  each  other  eggs,  and  drink  a  great  deal  of 
fanmdy. 

The  subsequettt  extract  from  Halduyt's  Voyages  (i5S^  is  of  an 
oider  date,  and  shows  how  little  the  custom  has  viuried — 

^  They  (the  Russians)  have  an  order  at  Easter,  wfaieh  they  alwaies 
observe,  and  that  is  this :  everv  yeere,  against  Easter,  to  die  or  colour 
red,  with  Braszd  (Brazil  wood),  a  great  number  of  Egges,  of  which 
every  man  and  woman  giveth  one  unto  the  priest  of  the  parish  upon 
Easter  Day  in  the  morning.  And,  moreover,  the  common  people  use 
to  carrie  in  their  hands  one  of  these  red  Egges,  not  only  upon  Easter 
Day,  but  also  three  or  foure  days  after,  and  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
have  Egges  gilded,*  which  they  carry  in  like  maner.  They  use  it,  as 
they  say,  for  a  great  love,  and  in  token  of  the  Resurrection,  whereof 
they  rejoice.  For  when  two  friends  meete  during  the  Easter  Holy- 
dayes,  they  come  and  take  one  another  by  the  hand ;  the  one  of  them 
saith,  'The  Lord,  or  Christ,  is  risen ;'  the  other  answereth,  *  It  is  so, 
of  a  tmeth  ;'  and  then  they  kiss,  and  exchange  their  Eg^es,  both  men 
aod  women,  continuing  in  kissing  four  dayes  together.''  Our  ancient 
voyage-writer  means  no  more  here,  it  should  seem,  than  that  the  cere^ 
mony  was  kept  up  for  four  days.t 
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EASTER  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Church  as  a  season  of 
great  festivity. 
By  the  law  concerning  holidays,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred 
the  Great,  it  was  appointed  that  the  week  after  Easter  should  be 
kept  holy. 

Fitzstephen,  as  cited  by  Stow,  tells  us  of  an  Easter  Holiday  amuse- 

*  Chandler,  in  his  Traveb  in  Greece,  tells  us  that  in  the  dty  of  Zante  he 
saw  "a  woman  in  a  house,  with  the  door  open,  bewailmg  her  little  son,  whose 
dead  body  lay  by  her,  dressed,  the  hair  powdered,  the  face  painted,  and  he- 
dedud  wUk  giUUiofr 

t  "  On  Easter  Day  they  greet  one  another  with  a  kiss,  both  men  and  women, 
and  give  a  red  Egg,  saying  these  words,  Ckristos  vos  ehrisiie.  In  the  Easter 
Week  all  his  Majesty's  servants  and  nobility  kiss  the  patriarch's  hand,  and 
receive  either  gnilded  or  red  eggs,  the  highest  sort  three,  the  middle  two,  and 
iBbt  most  Inferior  one."— iViiwif/  StaU  tfJiussia  (1671). 

In  the  Mujeiu  Tiadtscaatiaanm  (1660),  we  find,  ''Eatttr  EfiS**  ^  ^ 
PlUTiafchs  of  Jemnlem." 
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meat  used  in  his  time  at  London  :  ^  They  fight  battels  on  the  water. 
A  shield  is  hanged  upon  a  pole  (this  is  a  species  of  the  quintain)  fixed 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  A  boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be 
carried  by  the  violence  of  the  water,  and  in  the  forepart  thereof 
standeth  a  young  man  ready  to  give  charge  upon  the  shield  with  his 
lance.  If  so  be  he  break  his  lance  against  the  shield  and  do  not  fall, 
he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a  worthy  deed.  If  so  be  that  without 
breaking  his  launce  he  runneth  strongljr  against  the  shield,  down  he 
falleth  into  the  water,  for  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide ; 
but  on  each  side  of  the  shield  ride  two  boats  furnished  with  young 
men,  which  recover  him  that  falleth  as  soon  as  they  may.  Upon  the 
bridge,  wharfs,  and  houses,  by  the  river  side,  stand  great  numbers  to 
see  and  laugh  thereat*  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  thus  de- 
scribes another  kind  of  quintain :  "  A  strong  post  was  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  which  turned  upon  a  spindle,  on  the  top 
of  it  At  one  end  of  this  piece  of  wood  a  bag  of  sand  was  suspended, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  board  was  nailed.  Against  this  board  they 
tilted  with  spears,  which  made  the  piece  of  wood  turn  quickly  on  the 
spindle,  and  the  bag  of  sand  strike  the  riders  on  the  back  with  great 
force,  if  they  did  not  make  their  escape  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses," 

Blount,  in  his  Jocular  Tenures,  records  an  ancient  custom  at  Coles- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  by  which,  if  the  young  men  of  the  town 
can  catch  a  hare,  and  bring  it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  before  ten 
o'clock  on  Easter  Monday,  the  parson  is  bound  to  give  them  a  calf's 
head  and  a  hundred  of  eggs  for  their  breakfast,  and  a  groat  in  money. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  accom- 
panied by  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  used  anciently  to  £0  every 
year,  at  the  Feasts  of  Easter  and  V^itsuntide,  to  a  place  without  tiie 
walls  called  the  Forth,  a  little  mall,  where  everybody  walks,  as  they  do 
in  St  James's  Park,  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance 
carriea  before  them.  The  youn^  people  of  the  town  assembled  there 
on  these  holidays,  at  Easter  particularly,  played  at  hand-ball,  danced, 
&c,  but  they  were  no  longer  countenanced  in  their  innocent  festivity 
by  the  presence  of  their  governors,  who,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times,  as 
the  Bishops  did  with  the  inferior  clergy,  used  to  unbend  the  brow  of 
authoritv,  and  partake  with  their  happy  and  contented  people  the 
seemingly  puerile  pleasures  of  the  festal  season. 

Belithus,  a  ritualist  of  ancient  times,  tells  us  that  it  was  customary 
in  some  churches  for  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  themselves  to  play 
with  the  inferior  clergy  at  hand-ball,  and  this,  as  Durand  asserts,  even 
on  Easter  Day  itself.  Why  they  should  play  at  hand-ball  at  this 
time,  rather  than  any  other  ^ame,  Bourne  tells  us  he  has  not  been 
able  to  discover ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  present  custom  of 
playinff  at  that  game  on  Easter  holidavs  for  a  tanzy-cake  has  been  de- 
rived thence.  Erasmus,  speaking  of  the  proverb, ''  Mea  est  pila,"  that 
is, "  I've  eot  the  ball,"  tells  us  that  it  signifies  ''  I  have  obtained  the 
victory  ;  1  am  master  of  my  wishes."  The  Romanists  certainly  erected 
a  standard  on  Easter  Day,  in  token  of  our  Lord's  Victory ;  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  indulging  fancy  too  far  to  suppose  that  the  Bishops 
and  governors  of  churches,  who  used  to  play  at  hand-ball  at  this 
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season,  did  it  in  a  mystical  way,  and  with  reference  to  the  triamphal 
joy  of  the  season.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many  of  their  cnatoms 
and  superstitions  are  founded  on  still  more  trivial  circumstances,  even 
according  to  their  own  explanations  of  them,  than  this  imaginary 
analogy. 

Tansy,  according  to  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk,  was  taken  from  the 
bitter  herbs  in  use  among  the  Tews  at  this  season.  Our  meats  and 
sports,  says  he,  have  much  of  them  relation  to  Church  works.  The 
coffin  of  our  Christmas  pies,  in  shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the 
cratch,*  £^^  rack  or  manger,  wherein  Christ  was  laid.  Our  tansies  at 
Easter  have  reference  to  the  bitter  herbs ;  though  at  the  same  time 
'twas  always  the  fa^ion  for  a  man  to  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  to 
show  himself  to  be  no  Jew. 

In  Coles's  Adam  in  Eden  (1657),  the  author,  making  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  tansy,  says  :  "  Therefore  it  is  that  Tofiseys  were  so  frequent 
not  long  since  about  Easten  being  so  called  from  this  herb  tansey : 
though  1  think  the  stomach  of^ those  that  eat  them  late  are  so  squeamish 
that  thiyput  littU  &r  nam  of  it  into  ihim^  having  altogether  forgotten 
the  reason  of  their  originally  which  was  to  puige  away  from  the 
stomach  and  guts  the  phlegme  engendered  by  eating  of  fish  in  the 
Lent  season  (when  Lent  was  kept  stricter  then  now  it  is),  whereof 
worms  are  soon  bred  in  them  that  are  thereunto  disposed,  besides 
other  humours  which  the  moist  and  cold  constitution  of  Winter 
most  usually  infects  the  body  of  man  with ;  and  this  I  say  is 
the  reason  why  Tanseys  were  and  should  be  now  more  used  in  the 
Spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  though  many  under- 
stand it  not,  and  some  simple  people  take  it  for  a  matter  of  supersti- 
tion so  to  do." 

Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard's  Herball  (1633),  writes  :  ''  In  the 
spring  time  are  made  with  the  leaves  hereof  newly  sprung  up,  and  with 
^s,  CakeSy  or  Tansies^  which  be  pleasant  in  taste,  and  good  for  the 
stomacke ;  for,  if  any  bad  humours  cleave  thereunto,  it  doth  perfectly 
concoct  them  and  scowre  them  downewards." 

Tansy  cakes  are  thus  alluded  to  in  Shipman's  Poems.  He  is  de- 
scribing the  frost  of  1654 — 

**  Wherever  any  grassy  tmf  h  view'd, 
It  seems  a  Tansie  aU  with  sugar  streVd." 

It  is  related  in  Aubanus's  description  of  ancient  rites  in  his  country, 
that  there  were  at  this  season  foot-courses  in  the  meadows,  in  which 
the  victors  carried  off  each  a  cake,  given  to  be  ruo  for,  as  we  say,  by 
some  better  sort  of  person  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  two 
cakes  were  proposed,  one  for  the  young  men,  another  for  the  girls ; 
and  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  i)eople  on  the  occasion.  This  is  a 
custom  by  no  means  unlike  the  playing  at  hand-ball  for  a  tansy  cake. 


*  AmoQ?  the  MSS.  in  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  tiansktioii  ofpart  of 
the  New  T^tament  in  the  English  spoken  soon  alter  the  Conquest  Tne  7th 
Irene  of  the  ad  chapter  of  St  Luke  is  thus  rendered  :  **  And  layde  hym  in  « 
tmUhej  for  to  hym  was  no  plaoe  in  the  dyyersoiy.** 
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die  winning  of  which  depends  chiefly  upon  swiftness  ef  foot    It  is  a 
trial  too  df  fieettiess  and  speed,  as  well  as  the  foot-race. 

Lewis,  in  bis  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  speaking  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Puritans,  observes  that ''  all  games  where  there  is  any 
hazard  of  loss,  are  strictly  forbidden  ;  not  so  much  as  a  game  at  stool 
ball  for  a  Tansy,  or  a  cross  and  pyle  for  the  odd  penny  at  a  reckoning, 
upon  pain  of  damnation." 

The  following  is  in  A  pleasant  Grove  of  new  Fancies  (1657) — 

**  STOOL  BALU 

**  At  stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play 

For  sugar,  cakes,  and  wine ; 
Or  for  a  Tansey  let  us  pay, 

The  lots  be  thine  or  mine, 
If  thou,  my  dear,  a  winner  be 

At  trundling  of  the  ball, 
The  wager  thou  shalt  have,  and  me^ 

And  my  misfortunes  all." 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1677,  in  his  Observations  on  ApKl, 
opposite  the  i6th  and  17th,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  says--^ 

'*  Young  men  and  maids, 
Now  very  brisk. 
At  Barley-break  and 
Stool-baU  frisk.'* 

Galen  wrote  a  book  on  the  exercise  of  the  little  balL 

Durandus  has  it  that  on  Easter  Tuesday  wives  used  to  beat  their 
husbands,  and  on  the  day  following  the  husbands  their  wives.  The 
custom,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  is  still  retained  at  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  Easter 
Holidays.  On  one  day  the  men  take  off  the  women's  shoes,  or  rather 
buckles,  which  are  only  to  be  redeemed  by  a  present :  on  another  day 
the  women  make  reprisals,  taking  off  the  meirs  in  like  manner. 

**  In  the  Easter  Holidays,"  according  to  Aubrey's  MSS.  dated  1678, 
^'was  the  clerks  ale,  for  his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the 
neighbourhood.''  Denne,  in  his  Account  of  stone  figures  carved  on 
the  porch  of  Chalk  Church  (Archaeol.  voL  xii.  p.  12X  says:  "The 
Clerks'  ale  was  the  method  taken  by  the  Qerks  of  parishes  to  collect 
more  readily  their  dues."  Denne  is  of  opinion  that  "Grve^Aks** 
were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and  from  that  circumstance  entirely 
gratuitOQS. 

The  rolling  of  yonng  couples  down  Greenwich  Hill,  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  appNsars,  by  the  following  extract  from  R.  Fletcher's 
Traaskitioms  and  Poems  (1656),  in  a  poem  called  ''May  Day,"  to  be 
the  vestiges  of  a  May  game — 

*'  The  Game  at  best,  the  girls  May  reuld  must  beei. 
Where  Croyden  and  Mopsa,  he  and  shee, 
Each  happy  pair  make  one  Hermaphrodite, 
And  tumbling,  boonoe  together,  buck  and  wfaUa^* 
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SAMUEL  LYSONSy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  28, 
180$,  the  following  extract  from  a  roll  in  his  custody,  entitled  *'  Liber 
Q>ntrarotulatoris  Hospicii,  anno  18  Edw.  I."  fol.  45  b. — 

"Domine  de  camera  Regine  XV.  die  Maii,  vii  dominabus  et 
domicdlis  reeine,  q^uia  ceperunt  dominum  regem  in  lecto  suo,  in 
crastino  Pascme,  et  ipsum  fecerunt  iinire  versus  eas  pro  pace  regis, 
quam  fecit  de  dono  suo  per  manus  Hugonis  de  Cemi,  Scutileri  domine 
de  Weston,  xiiij  U." 

The  taking  Edward  Longshanks  in  his  bed  by  the  above  party  of 
ladies-of-die-bedchamber  and  maids-of-honour  on  Easter  Monday, 
was  very  probably  for  the  purpose  of  heaving  or  lifting  the  king,  on 
the  authority  of  a  custom  which  then  doubtkss  prevailed  among  all 
ranks  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  yet  not  entirely  laid  aside 
in  some  of  our  distant  provinces ;  a  custom  by  which,  however  strange 
it  may  appear,  they  intended  no  less  than  to  represent  our  SaviouPs 
resurrecaoiL  At  Warrington,  Bolton,  and  Manchester,  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  women,  forming  parties  of  six  or  eight  each,  still  continue 
to  surround  such  of  the  opposite  sex  as  they  meet,  and,  either  with  or 
without  their  consent,  lift  them  thrice  above  their  heads  into  the  air, 
with  loud  shouts  at  each  elevation.  On  Easter  Tuesday  the  men,  in 
parties  as  aforesaid,  do  the  same  to  the  women.  By  both  sexes  it  is 
converted  into  a  pretence  for  fining  or  extorting  a  small  sum,  which 
they  always  insist  on  having  paid  them  by  the  persons  whom  they 
have  thus  elevated. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1784  a  writer,  who  dates 
from  Manchester,  says  that  ^^  Lifting  was  originally  designed  to 
represent  our  Saviour's  Resurrection.  The  men  lift  the  women  on 
Easter  Monday,  and  the  women  the  men  on  Tuesday.  One  or  more 
take  hold  of  each  leg,  and  one  or  more  of  each  arm,  near  the  body,  and 
lift  the  person  up,  in  a  horizontal  position,  three  times.  It  is  a  rude, 
indecent,  and  dangerous  diversion,  practised  chiefly  by  the  lower  class 
of  people.  Our  magistrates  constantly  prohibit  it  by  the  bellman,  but 
it  subosts  at  the  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  women  have  of  late  years 
converted  it  into  a  money  job.  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  these 
Northern  counties." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Public  Advertiser  for  April  13, 

1787— 

**  The  custom  of  roUii^  down  Greenwich-hill  at  Easter  is  a  relic  of 
old  City  manners,  but  peculiar  to  the  metropoli&  Old  as  the  custom 
has  been,  the  counties  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  boast 
one  of  equal  antiquity,  which  they  call  Heaving,  and  perform  with  the 
following  ceremonies,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  Easter 
week.  On  the  first  day,  a  party  of  men  go  with  a  chair  into  every 
house  to  which  they  can  get  admission,  force  every  female  to  be  seated 
in  their  vehicle,  and  lift  them  up  three  times,  with  loud  huzzas.  For 
this  thicy  claim  the  reward  of  a  chaste  salute,  which  those  who  are  too 
coy  to  submit  to  may  get  exempted  firom  by  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  and 
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receive  a  written  testimony,  which  secures  them  from  a  repetition  of 
the  ceremony  for  that  day.  On  the  Tuesday  the  women  claim  the 
same  privilege,  and  pursue  their  business  in  the  same  manner,  with 
this  addition — that  they  guard  every  avenue  to  the  town,  and  stop 
every  passenger,  pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular/' 

That  it  is  not  entirely  confined,  however,  to  tlie  Northern  counties, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  conununication  which  the  author 
received  from  a  correspondent  in  1799 — 

*'  Having  been  a  witness  lately  to  the  exercise  of  what  appeared  to 
me  a  very  curious  custom  at  Shrewsbury^  I  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  amongst  your  researches  you 
may  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  ground  or  origin  of  it  I  was 
sitting  alone  last  Easter  Tuesday  at  breakfast  at  the  T^bot  in  Shrews- 
bury, when  I  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  all  the  female  servants 
of  the  house  handing  in  an  arm-chair,  lined  with  white,  and  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different  colours.  I  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  :  their  answer  was,  they  came  to  heave  me.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  place  on  that  morning  ;  and  they  hoped  I  would  take  a  seat  in 
their  chair.  It  was  impossible  not  to  comply  with  a  request  very 
modestly  made,  and  to  a  set  of  nymphs  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
several  of  them  under  twenty.  I  wished  to  see  all  the  ceremony,  and 
seated  myself  accordingly.  The  group  then  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
turned  the  chair  about,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  a  salute  from  each*  I 
told  them,  I  supposed  there  was  a  fee  due  upon  the  occasion,  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and,  having  satisfied  the  damsels  in  this 
respect,  they  withdrew  to  heave  others.  At  this  time  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  custom ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  on  Easter 
Monday,  between  nine  and  twelve,  the  men  heave  the  women  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  Tuesday,  between  the  same  hours,  the  women 
heave  the  men.  I  will  not  offer  any  conjecture  on  the  ground  of  the  cus- 
tom, because  I  have  nothing  like  data  to  go  upon  ;  but  if  you  should 
happen  to  have  heard  anything  satisfactory  respecting  it,  I  should 
be  highly  gratified  by  your  mentioning  it  Tho.  Loggan.* 

Another  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1783,  having 
inquired  whether  the  custom  of  lifting  is  '*  a  memorial  of  Christ  being 
raised  up  from  the  grave,"  adds  :  **  There  is  at  least  some  appearance 
of  it ;  as  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  what  passes  at  Whitsuntide  Fair,  in 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  one  person  holds  a  stick  over  the 
head  of  another,  whilst  a  third,  unperceived,  strikes  the  stidc,  and  thus 
gives  a  smart  blow  to  the  first    But  this,  probably,  is  only  local" 

In  a  General  History  of  Liverpool,  reviewed  in  the  same  Magazine 
for  1798,  it  is  said:  ''The  only  antient  annual  commemoration  now 
observed  is  that  of  lifting ;  the  women  by  the  men  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  the  men  by  women  on  Easter  Tuesday." 

Pennant's  MS.  records :  ''  In  North  Wales  the  custom  of  Heaving^ 
upon  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  is  preserved ;  and  on 
Monday  the  voung  men  go  about  the  town  and  country,  from  house 
to  house,  with  a  fiddle  playing  before  them,  to  heave  the  women.  On 
the  Tuesday  the  women  heave  the  men." 


X 


HOKE  DAY. 

BY  some   this  Is  thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  heathen 
cnstom,   which  might   have  been   introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  Feast  of  Fugalia. 

Hoke  Day,  according  to  the  most  commonly-received  account,  was 

an  annual  festival  said  to  have  been  instituted  in   memory  of  the 

ahnost  total  destruction  of  the  Danes  in  England  by  Etheh^ed,  A.D. 

1002.    Bryant,  however,  has  shown  this  to  be  destitute  of  any  plausible 

support.      The  measure  proved  to  have  been  as  unwise  as  it  was 

inhuman,    for    Sweyn  the  next  year  made  a  second  expedition  into 

England,  and  laid  waste  its  Western  Provinces  with  fire  and  sword« 

The  conquest  of  it  soon  followed,  productive  of  such  misery  and 

opptession  as  this  country  had,  perhaps,  never  before  experienced.    A 

holiday  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  instituted  to  commemorate 

an  event  which  afforded  matter  rather  for  humiliadon  than  for  such 

mirth  and  festivity.* 


*  Doiioe*s  MS.  Notes  supply  the  following — 

"Veistegaun,  with  no  great  probability,  derives  Hock-tide  from  Henghtyde, 
wfakfa,  says  he,  in  the  Netherlands  means  a  festival  season;  yet  he  gives  it  as  a 
mere  ooojecture.  The  sabstance  of  what  Spelman  says  on  this  subject  is  as 
foOowi.  Hoc  Day,  Hoke  Day,  Hoc-Tuesday,  a  Festival  celebrated  annually 
by  the  English,  in  remembrance  of  their  having  ignominiously  driven  out  the 
Danes,  in  like  manner  as  the  Romans  had  their  Fugalia,  from  having  expelled 
their  kings.  He  inclines  to  Lambaxde's  opinion  that  it  means  'deriding 
Tnetdsy/  as  Hocken,  in  German,  means  to  attack,  to  seize,  to  bind,  as  the 
women  do  the  men  on  thb  day,  whence  it  is  called  '  Binding  Tuesday.'  The 
origin  he  deduces  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  says  the  day  itself  is 
and  varies,  at  the  discretion  of  the  common  people,  in  different 
;  and  adds,  that  he  is  at  a  lots  why  the  women  are  permitted  at  this 
to  have  the  upper  hand. 

It  is  historically  mentioned  in  the  following  authorities — 
la  the  Laws  of  Edw.  Confessor,  c  35,  as  above  stated.    But  these  are  to 
be  sonpected. 

"  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions  that,  in  the  year  1002,  Ethelred  caused  all 
Ae  D^pes  in  England  to  be  massacred  on  St  Brioe's  Day,  as  he  had  heard 
many  old  people  relate  in  his  infiuicy.  Spelman  remarks  Uiat  St  Brioe's  Day 
benig  on  the  13th  of  November,  it  could  not  be  the  origin  of  the  Hoc-tide 
His  similar  obiection  to  the  day  after  the  Purification  must  stand  for  nothing, 
as  he  iqypean  to  have  mistaken  what  is  said  on  that  subject  in  the  Laws  of 
Edw.  Confessor,  bat  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  St  Brioe's  Day,  he 
dies  an  old  rental,  which  mentions  a  period  between  Hoke  Day  and  the  Gule 
of  AagosL 

*'  Simeon  Donelmensis,  and  Ethelred  Rievallensis,  mention  the  massacre  of 
Oe  Danes  by  Ethelred,  looa,  but  say  nothing  relating  to  Hoctide. 

"  Radnlphus  de  Diceto,  and  Knighton,  speak  of  this  massacre  having  taken 
place  00  St  Brioe's  Day,  but  are  also  silent  with  respect  to  Hoctide.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  does  the  same.  R.  de  Diceto  places  it  in  1000.  Florence  of 
Woraester,  and  Langtofty  speak  generally  of  the  massacre ;  and  Robert  of 
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The  strongest  testimony  against  this  hypothesis  is  that  of  Henry, 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who  expressly  says  that  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  happened  on  the  Feast  of  St  Brice,  which  is  well  Imown 
to  be  on  the  13th  of  November. 

Gloucester  speaks  of  it  as  having  happened  on  St  Brioe's  Day.    These  three 
last  writers  ao  not  mention  a  wonl  conoeming  Hoctide. 

"  Neither  Alored  Beverlaoensis^  Haidyng,  nor  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
Chronicle  usually  called  Caxton's,  mention  the  massacre. 

"  Higden  says  it  happened  on  St  Brice's  night  Fabyan  says  it  happened 
on  St  Brice's  day,  and  began  at  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  Grafton  follows 
him  in  the  same  words.  Holingshed  makes  it  to  have  taken  place  on 
St  Brice's  day  in  the  year  1012 ;  and  adds,  that  the  place  where  it  began  is  un- 
certain, some  sajring  at  Welwyn,  and  others  at  Howahil,  in  Staffordshire. 
Speed  follows  the  accounts  of  H.  Huntingdon  and  Higden,  and  refers  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  who,  I  find,  gives  more  particulars  of  the  massacre 
than  any  other  historian,  and  makes  it  to  have  happened  in  1012,  but  says  no- 
thing of  Hoctide  in  that  place.  Speed  fixes  it  to  the  year  1002.  Stowe  very 
briefly  mentions  the  fiict  as  having  happened  on  St  Brice's  day  1002. 

"  Other  ancient  authorities  for  the  mention  of  Hoctide  are,  I.  Matthew  of 
Westm.  'Die  Lunse  ante  le  Hokeday.'  2.  Monast.  Anglic.  'A  die  quae 
dicitur  Hokedai  usque  ad  festum  S.  MichaeliB.'  3.  An  Instrument  in 
Kennett's  Paroch.  Antiq.  dated  1363,  which  speaks  of  a  period  between  Hoke 
Day  and  St  Martin's  day.  4.  A  Chartulary  at  Caen,  cited  by  Du  Cange,  in 
which  a  period  between  '  Hocedai  usque  ad  Augustnm '  is  mentioned.  5.  An 
Inspeximus  in  Madox's  Formulare,  dated  42  £d.  IIL,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  'die  Martis  proximo  post  Quindenam  Paschse  qui  vocatur  Hoke- 
day.' 

''  It  seems  pretty  clear  then  that  Hoc  Tuesday  fell  upon  the  Tuesday  fort- 
night after  Easter  day,  and  that  it  could  not  be  in  memory  of  the  Danish 
massacre,  if  that  happened  on  St  Brice's  day,  and  which,  in  1002,  would  fall 
on  a  Friday. 

"  Matthew  Paris  appears  to  be  the  oldest  authority  for  the  word '  Hokedaie/ 
and  he,  as  Plot  well  observes,  makes  it  fail  both  on  a  Monday,  'quindena 
Paschse,'  and  on  a  Tuesday,  '  d^e  Martis.'  And  3ret  he  does  not  call  the  Mon- 
day by  the  name  of  Hokedaie. 

"Plot  expressly  mentions  that  in  his  time  they  had  two  Hocdays,  2«t. 
'The  Monday  for  the  women,'  which,  says  he,  'is  tiie  more  solemn,  and  the 
Tuesday  for  the  men,  which  is  very  inconsiderable.' 

"  Minshew,  v.  Hoc-tide,  makes  it  to  be  St  Blaze's  day,  when  connti^women 
go  about  and  make  good  cheer;  and,  if  they  find  any  of  their  neighbours 

?>inn]ng,  bum  and  make  a  blaze  of  the  dista£    He  is  properlv  corrected  by 
lot     He  is  nearer  the  truth  in  deducing  the  term  from  the  Gennan  Hoge- 
zeit,  f.ft  a  time  of  feasting.     Of  this  latter  opinion  is  Skinner. 

"Junius  derives  the  word  from  the  Icelandic  hogg,  cadu^  and  dag,  dies ;  but 
this,  no  doubt,  must  be  with  a  riew  to  connect  it  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Danes,  for  which  event  there  seems  to  be  no  good  authority. 

'*  Blount,  in  his  edition  of  Cowell's  Glossary,  sajrs  that  Hoc  Tuesday  money 
was  a  duty  given  to  the  landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  l)ondsmen  might 
solemnize  that  day  on  which  the  English  mastered  the  Danes,  being  the  second 
Tuesday  alter  Easter  week. 

"In  Blount's  Glossographia  (1681),  it  is  said  that  at  Coventry  they  yearly 
acted  a  play  called  Hoc  Tuesday,  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

^Cocker,  in  his  English  Dictionary,  says  that  Hardicanute's  death  was  so 
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The  otiher  geneiaUy-Teceived  opinion,  that  this  festivity  was 
tnstitated  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  seems  more  plausible,  because 
by  his  desiih  our  countrymen  were  for  ever  released  from  the  wanton 
msuiis  and  oppressive  exactions  of  the  Danes. 

veLoome  to  his  subjects,  that  the  time  was  annually  kept,  for  some  hundreds  of 
yean  after,  by  men  and  women,  who  in  merriment  strove,  at  that  time,  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  each  other. 

*'  Coles^  in  his  English  Dictionary,  appears  to  have  followed  Minshew  as  to 
Blaze-tide. 

**  Builokar,  in  his  English  Expositor  (1707),  gives  the  best  account,  in  the 
fewest  words,  but  without  anydiing  new. 

*'  Bloont,  in  his  own  Law  Dictionary,  v,  Hokeday,  says  he  has  seen  a  lease, 
without  date,  reservin^r  ao  much  rent  pa3rable  *  ad  duos  anni  terminos,  sdL  ad 
le  Hokeday*  et  ad  festum  S.  Mich.*  He  adds,  that  in  the  accounts  of 
Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  muliaibus 
kctsmHhMS^  in  scmie  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampshire,  where  the  men  hoc  the 
women  on  Monday,  and  contra  on  Tuesday. 

'*On  reconsidering  Plot's  correction  of  Matthew  Paris,  I  think  he  may  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of '  quindena  Paschse,'  which  certainly  denotes  the  six- 
teenth day  after  Easter,  Le,  Hoc  Tuesday,  however  absurd  it  may  appear ;  and 
this  constmction  is  warranted  by  all  the  almanacks  that  I  have  consulted, 
which  place  the  return  of  the  Sheriff  Writs  on  that  day,  and  which,  therefore^ 
in  a  le^  sense,  would  be  deemed  the  day  itself.  Again,  M.  Paris  uses  the 
expression  'Hoke  day,'  which  is  applicable  exclusively  to  cm  day;  and,  tbere- 
foie,  as  to  him  at  least.  Hoc  Monday  is  out  of  the  question :  and  all  the  old 
anthodties  here  before  cited,  speak  of  Hoke  day  as  a  definite  period,  or  single 
day.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Instrument  in  Madox's  Formulare  as 
doily  fixes  the  Hoke  Tuesday  on  the  day  after  the  Quindena  Paschie,  which 
must  in  that  case  have  fallen  on  the  Monday ;  and  quttny  therefore,  after  all, 
whether,  from  the  various  modes  of  computing  this  return  of  Quindena  Pascbse, 
dieie  did  not  arrive  a  double  Hoc  Day,  tfU,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  celebration  of  Hoctide  could  have  arisen  from  the 
maasBCTe  of^  the  Danes,  or  from  the  death  of  Hardiknute,  both  which  events 
happened  on  an  annivenary,  or  day  certain,  whereas  the  Hoke  Day  was  a 
movable  time,  varying  with  Easter. 

"  Hig;;ins,  in  his  Short  View  of  English  History,  says,  that  at  Hoctide  the 
people  go  about  beating  brass  instruments,  and  singing  old  riiimes  in  praise  of 
tfadr  cnel  anoestois,  as  is  recorded  in  an  old  Chronicle. 

*'  Sdiilter,  in  his  Teutonic  Glossary,  v,  Hochrit,  cites  Otfrid  as  speaking  of 
Easter ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  word  Hockin  means,  simply,  high ; 
but  Hocfazit  may  mean  a  festival^  without  reference  to  Easter,  or  any  definite 


'*  From  what  Sue  says,  in  his  Suio-Goth.  Glossary,  v.  Hogtid,  it  should  seem 
thai  the  word  means  nothing  more  than  high  time,  or  festival  time.   In  modem 
German,  Hochzeit  is  marriage,  q.d,  the  High  Festival 
"I  find  that  Easter  is  called  '  Hye-tyde  ^in  Robert  of  Gloucester." 
VaUancey  communicated  to  me  a  curious  paper,  in  his  own  handwriting,  to 
die  following  eflect — 

"hock-tide. 

"In  Else  and  Irish  (kuh  or  Oae  is  rent,  tribute.  The  time  of  paying  rents 
«ai  hrioe  in  theyear,  at  La  iSamham,  the  day  of  Saman  (2d  Nov.)  and  Lm 
Ok^  the  daf  of  Hock  ( Apfil).    See  La  Saman,  Collectanea,  No  la  ** 
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This  festival  was  odebnted,  according  to  andent  writers,  on  the 

Saindena  Paschse,  by  wliicli,  Denne  infonns  iis,  the  second  Sunday 
ter  Easter  cannot  be  meant,  but  some  day  in  the  ensuing  week ;  and 
Matthew  Paris,  and  other  writers,  have  expressly  named  Tuesday. 

Hardicanute  is  mentioned  to  have  died  on  Tuesday. 

Denne  supposes  the  change  of  the  Hock,  or  Hoketyde,  from  June 
to  the  second  week  after  Easter  might  be  on  the  following  accounts : 
''When  the  8th  of  June  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  keeping  of  it  on  that 
day  would  not  have  been  allowed  ;  and  as,  when  Easter  was  late,  the 
8th  of  Tune  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Ember  days  in  the  Pentecost 
week  ^a  fast  to  be  strictly  observed  by  people  of  all  ranks),  the 
prohibition  would  also  have  been  extendi  to  that  season.** 

Wise,  in  his  Further  Observations  upon  the  White  Horse  (1742), 
speaking  of  the  Danes,  tells  us  that  their  inhuman  behaviour  drew 
upon  them  at  length  the  general  resentment  of  the  English  in  King 
Ethelred's  reign  ;  so  that,  in  one  day  (St  Brice's  Day),  A.D.  looi^  they 
were  entirely  cut  off  in  a  general  massacre.  And  though  this  did  not 
remain  long  unrevenged,  yet  a  festival  was  appointed  in  memory  of  it, 
called  Hoc  Tuesday^  whidi  was  kept  up  in  Spelman's  time,  and,  per- 
haps, may  be  so  in  some  parts  of  England.  In  Dugdale's  Warwick- 
shire, among  other  sports  exhibited  at  Kenilworth  Castle  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabetn,  A.D.  1575,  I 
find :  ^' And  that  there  might  be  nothing  wanting  that  these  parts  could 
afford,  hither  came  the  Coventre  men,  and  acted  the  ancient  play,  long 
since  used  in  that  city,  called  Hocks-Tuesday,  setting  forth  the 
destruction  of  the  Danes  in  King  Ethelreds  time^  with  which  the 
Queen  was  so  pleas'd  that  she  gave  them  a  brace  of  bucks,  and  five 
marks  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  feast'* 

The  Warwickshire  Antiquary  derives  its  original  from  the  death  of 
the  Danish  Kin^  Hardeknute ;  but,  however  that  be,  it  is  plain  he 
meant  the  same  testivaL 

There  are  strong  evidences  remaining  to  show  that  more  days  were 
kept  than  one. 

The  expression  Hock^  or  Hoketyde^  in  fact,  comprises  both  days. 
Tuesday  was  most  certainly  the  principal  day,  the  dies  Mortis  liga- 
toria*  Hoke  Monday  was  for  the  men,  and  Hock  Tuesday  for  the 
women.  On  both  days  the  men  and  women,  alternately,  with  great 
merriment  intercepted  the  public  roads  with  ropes,  and  pulled  pas- 
sengers to  them,  from  whom  they  exacted  money  to  be  laid  out  in 
pious  uses.  So  that  Hoketyde  season,  if  you  will  allow  the  pleonasm, 
began  on  the  Monday  immediately  following  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter,  in  the  same  manner  as  several  feasts  of  the  dedications  of 
churches,  and  other  holidays,  commenced  on  the  day  or  the  vigil 
before,  and  was  a  sort  of  preparation  for,  or  introduction  to,  the 
principal  feast 

In  An  Indenture  constituting  John  atte  Hyde  steward  of  the  Priory 
of  Poghley  (printed  in  Hearne's  Appendix  to  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Glastonbury),  among  many  other  things  granted  him, 
are  two  oxen  for  the  larder  on  Hoke^day,  '^  Item  iL  Boves  pro  laxdario 
apud  Hoccodayr  It  is  dated  on  the  Feift  of  the  Anaunciaaion, «i  tbo 
4Qth  of  Edward  IIL 
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Of  the  several  etymologies  given  of  the  word,  Bryant  accords  the 
prefereoce  to  "'  Hock,"  hi^,  and  apprehends  that  Hock-day  means 
no  more  than  a  high-day.  Against  this  Denne  objects  that,  as  it  was 
doubtless  in  an  age  of  extreme  superstition  when  the  holiday  com- 
menced and  acquired  this  appellation,  supposing  it  to  denote  a  high 
festival,  should  we  not  expect  to  find  it  applied  to  a  sacred  rather  than 
to  a  civil  anniversary,  perhaps  to  commemorate  the  birth,  or  the 
martyrdom,  of  some  greatly-venerated  saint  ? 

Lambarde  imagined  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  hucxny^^,,  and  to  signify 
the  time  of  scorning  and  mocking ;  of  which  definition  few,  says 
Denne,  have  approved. 

Spdman  derives  Hock-day  from  the  German  word  Hocken,  to  bind. 

Denne  conjectures  the  name  of  this  festivity  to  have  been  derived 
from  Hockzeiiy  the  German  word  for  a  wedding,  and  which, 
according  to  Bailey's  Dictionary,  is  particularly  applied  to  a  wedding- 


'^  As  it  was  then,"  says  he,  ''at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  at  the 
wedding  of  a  Danish  Lord,  Canute  Prudan,  with  Lady  Githa,  the 
daughter  of  Osgod  Qape,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  that  Hardicanute  died 
suddenly,  our  ancestors  had  certainly  sufficent  grounds  for  distin- 
guishing the  day  of  so  happy  an  event  by  a  word  denoting  the  wed- 
ding feast,  the  wedding  day,  the  wedding  Tuesday.  And,  if  the 
justness  of  this  conjecture  shall  be  allowed,  may  not  that  reason  be 
discovered,  which  Spelman  says  he  could  not  learn,  why  th$  w<mtsn 
bore  rule  on  this  ulehrity^  for  all  will  admit  that,  at  a  wedding,  the 
bride  is  the  queen  of  the  day  P' 

PkUt  says  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  money  collected  at  Hoketyde 
was  the  reparation  of  the  several  parish  churches  where  it  was 
gathered.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
Lambeth  Book:  ''1556— 1557.  Item  of  Godman  Rundell's  wife, 
Godman  Jackson's  wife,  and  Godwife  Tegg,  for  Hoxce  money  by  them 
received  to  the  use  of  the  Churchy  xijx" 

•*  1518^15191  Item  of  William  Elyotand  John  Chamberlayne,  for 
Hoke  money  gydered  in  the  pareys,  iijx.  xmdP 

**  Item  of  die  gaderyng  of  the  Churchwardens  wyffes  on  Hoke 
Momd^e^  viijj.  xxydP 

In  Peshall's  History  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  under  the  head  of  St 
Mary's  parish  axe  the  following  curious  extracts  from  old  records — 

"  1510L  sub  tit  Rccepts.  Reed,  atte  Hoctyde  of  the  wyfes  gcuUrynge 
jYs,  ijd-  From  1522  to  3,  sub  tit  Rea  for  the  wyfes  gatheryng  at 
Hoctyde  de  claro,  xvir.  ndT 

Parish  of  St  Peter  in  the  East :  ''  1663.  About  that  time  it  was 
customary  for  a  parish  that  wanted  to  raise  money  to  do  any  repairs 
towauids  the  church  to  keep  a  Hockiyde,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
often  very  great :  as,  for  instance,  this  parish  of  St  Peter  in  the  East 
gained  by  the  Hocktide  and  Whitsuntide,  anno  1664,  the  sum  of  ;f  14. 

**  1663.  Hocktide  brought  in  this  year  £fiJ* 

^  1667.  £4j  lor.  gained  by  Hocktide :  the  last  time  it  is  mentioned 


In  the  Chnrchwardenfl^  Accomits  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  city  of 
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London,  under  the  year  1496,  is  the  following  article :  *^  Spent  on  the 
wyves  that  gaderyd  money  on  Hob  M&nday^  \odr 

In  1 51 8  there  is  an  order  for  several  sums  of  money  eathered  on 
Hob  Monday,  &c.,  to  go  towards  the  organs,  but  crossed  out  with  a 
pen  afterwards.  In  1497  :  ^  Gatherd  by  the  women  on  Hob  Monday, 
13^.  4i/.  By  the  men  on  the  Tuesday,  5^."  In  Nichols's  Illustrations 
of  Antient  Manners  and  Expences  (1797)  are  other  extracts  from  the 
same  Accounts.  Under  the  year  1499  is  the  following  article  :  ''  For 
two  rybbs  of  bief,  and  for  bred  and  ale,  to  the  wyvys  yn  the  parish 
that  gathered  on  Hok  Monday,  \s.  \dJ*  And  A.D.  15 10:  ^'Received 
of  the  gadervnge  of  Hob  Monday  and  Tewisday,  £1.  I2J.  (kLP 

In  Lysons  s  Environs  of  London,  amon^  many  other  curious  extracts 
from  the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamberlains'  Books  at  Kingston-upon- 
ThameSy  are  the  following  concerning  Hocktyde — 

"  I  Hen.  VIII.  Rec<*  for  the  gadeiyng  at  Hoc-tyde,  14^. 
2  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  mete  and  drink  at  Hoc-tyde,  \2d. 

The  last  time  that  the  celebration  of  Hocktyde  appears  is  in  1578 — 

"  Rec<^  of  the  women  upon  Hoc  Monday,  5^.  zd^ 

Parish  of  Chelsea :  "  Of  the  women  that  went  a  hocking,  13  April, 

1607,  45'^-" 

In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St  Laurences  Parish,  in 
Coates's  History  of  Reading,  under  1499,  14  Hen.  VII.,  are  the 
following  entries :  "  It  rec.  of  Hok  money  gaderyd  of  women  xxf. 
It.  rec  of  Hok  money  gaderyd  of  men,  vXysf 

Under  1573  we  read — 

*^  The  collections  on  Hock  Monday,  and  on  the  Festivals,  having 
ceased,  it  was  agreed,  that  every  woman  seated  by  the  Churchwardens 
in  any  seat  on  the  South  side  of  the  Church,  above  the  doors,  or  in 
the  middle  range  above  the  doors,  should  pay  4/£  yeariy,  and  any 
above  the  pulpit  6d!l  at  equal  portions." 

In  St  Marys  Parish  1559— 

''  Hoctyde  money,  the  mens  gatheryng,  iiijx. 
The  womens xilr.** 

In  the  Parish  of  St  Giles,  Reading,  1526:  ''Paid  for  the  wyv's 
supper  at  Hoctyde,  xxiifj^^"  Here  a  note  observes  :  ''  The  Patent  of 
the  5th  of  Henry  V.  has  a  confirmation  of  lands  to  the  Prior  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  contains  a  recital  of  the  Charter  of  Ethelred  in  1004 ; 
in  which  it  appears  that,  with  the  advice  of  his  Lords  and  great  men, 
he  issued  a  decree  for  llie  destruction  of  the  Danes."  According  to 
Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  "the  massacre  took  place  on  Nov- 
ember the  5th,  St  Brice's  day,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Calendar  of  our  Common  Prayer :  but,  by  an  order  of  Ethelred,  the 
sports  were  transferred  to  the  Monday  in  the  third  week  after  Easter." 

In  1535  :  "  Hock-money  gatheryd  by  the  wyves,  xiiiy.  ix^f." 

It  appears  clearly,  from  these  different  extracts,  that  the  women 
made  their  collection  on  the  Monday  ;  and  it  is  likewise  shown  that 
the  women  always  collected  more  than  the  men. 

The  custom  of  men  and  women  heaving  each  other  alternately  on 
Easter  Monday  and  Easter  Tuesday,  in  North  Wales  (mentioned  in 
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Pennant's  MSS.)  must  have  been  derived  from  this  hocking  ioch  otfur 
cm  Hock-days,  after  the  keeping  of  the  original  days  had  been  set 
aside. 

The  observance  of  Hoketyde  declined  soon  after  the  Reformation. 
Joyfnl  commemorations  of  a  release  from  the  bondage  of  Popery 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  the  festive  season  instituted  on  account 
of  a  deliverance  from  the  Danish  yoke ;  *  if  we  dare  pronounce  it 
certain  that  it  was  instituted  on  that  occasion.f 

There  is,  however,  a  curious  passage  in  Wither's  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt  (1618X  which  seems  to  imply  that  Hock-tide  was  then  generally 


«• 


Who  thiok  (forsooth)  because  that  once  a  veare 
They  can  affoord  the  poore  some  slender  cheere, 
Observe  their  country  feasts^  or  common  doles. 
And  entertaine  their  Christmass  Wassaile  Boles, 
Or  els  because  tbat,y&r  the  Church/ s  good^ 
They  in  defence  of  HocK  TIDS  custome  stood  : 
A  Whitsnn-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion. 
The  better  to  procure  young  men's  devotion  : 
What  will  they  do,  I  say,  that  think  to  please 
Their  mightv  God  with  such  fond  things  as  these  ? 
Sure,  very  ill." 


*  The  discovery  and  prevention  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  occasioned  the 
establishment,  by  law,  of  a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving,  for  ever,  on  the  5th  of 
November. 

f  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Bagford's  Letter  relating  to  the  Anti- 
qcdties  of  London,  printed  in  the  1st  voL  of  Leland's  Collectanea;  and  dated 
Febu  1,1714-15:— 

"This  bnngs  to  my  mind  another  antient  custom,  that  hath  been  omitted 
of  late  years.  It  seems  that,  in  former  times,  the  Porters  that  ply'd  at 
BilBngsgate  used  dvillv  to  intreat  and  desire  every  man  that  passed  that  way  to 
sahtte  a  post  that  stood  there  in  a  vacant  place.  If  he  refused  to  do  this,  they 
forthwith  laid  hold  of  him,  and  by  main  force  bouped  his  ...  .  against  the 
post ;  bat,  if  he  qniedy  submitted  to  kiss  the  same,  and  paid  down  sixpence, 
then  they  gave  him  a  name,  and  chose  some  one  of  the  gang  for  his  godfather. 
I  believe  uis  was  done  in  memory  of  some  old  image  that  formerly  stood  there, 
peihaps  of  Belus,  or  Belin."  He  adds :  "  Somewhat  of  the  like  post,  or 
rather  stump,  was  near  St.  Paul's,  and  is  at  this  day  call'd  St  PauFs  Stump." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Rector  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  which  parish  Billingsgate 
is  gfitfd,  to  preach  a  sermon  every  year  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Midsum- 
mer  day,  bdore  the  Societv  of  Fellowship  Porters,  exhorting  them  to  be 
charitable  towards  their  old  decayed  brethren,   and  "to  bear  one  anotiier's 


The  stump  spoken  of  by  Bagford  is  probably  alluded  to  in  *'  Good  Newes 
and  Bad  Newes  "  (162a),  where  the  author,  speaking  of  a  countryman  who  had 
been  to  see  the  ai^ts  of  London,  mentions  : — 

"The  Water-workesj  huge  Pauls,        Charing  Crotae, 
SunOQC  London  Bndge,  at  Billingsgate  the  Sffittt" 


to6 

ST  GBORG&S  DA  K 
Apra  the  2yi. 

BLUE   Coats  were  formerly  worn   by  people  of  fashion  on   St 
George's  Day,  blue  being  the  national  colour  in  honour  of  the 
national  saint 

The  Fins  hold  that  whoever  makes  a  riot  on  St  George's  Day  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  storms  and  tempests. 

In  Coates's  History  of  Reading  under  the  heading  of  Churchward- 
ens' Accounts  in  the  year  1536,  are  the  following  entries  : — 

*'charg'  of  saynt  gborob. 

*'  Ffirst  payd  for  iii  caffes-skynes,  and  ii  horse-skynnes,  iiii  *  vi** 
Payd  for  makeying  the  loft  that  Savnt  George  standeth  upon,  tI^. 
Payd  for  ii  plonks  for  the  same  loft,  viij^. 
Payd  for  iiij  pesses  of  clowt  lether,  ij".  ij*. 
Payd  for  makeyng  the  yron  that  the  hors  resteth  upon,  yj*« 
Payd  for  makeyng  of  Saynt  George's  cote,  riii*. 
Payd  to  John  Paynter  for  his  labour,  xlv* . 
Payd  for  roses,  bells,  gyrdle,  sword,  and  dager,  iij* .  iiij'. 
Payd  for  settyng  on  the  bells  and  roses,  iij'. 
Payd  for  naylls  necessarye  thereto,  z'.  ob." 

At  Leicester  *'  the  riding  of  the  George**  was  one  of  the  principal 
solemnities  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  bound  to  attend  the 
Mayor ;  and  St  George  s  horse  used  to  stand,  harnessed,  at  the  end 
of  St  George's  chapel  in  St  Martin's  church. 


STMARICS  DAY,  OR  EVE. 
The  25/A  of  April. 

IT  was  an  old  custom  in  Yorkshire  for  the  common  people  to  sit 
and  watch  in  the  church  porch  on  St  Mark's  Eve,  from  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  till  one  in  the  morning.  The  third  year  (for  this  must 
be  done  thrice),  they  were  supposed  to  see  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who 
were  to  die  the  next  year  pass  by  into  the  church.  When  any  one 
sickened  that  was  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  this  manner,  it  was 
presently  whispered  about  that  he  would  not  recover,  for  that  such  or 
such  an  one,  who  had  watched  St  Mark's  Eve,  said  so. 

This  superstition  was  in  such  force  that,  if  the  patients  themselves 
heard  of  it,  they  despaired  of  recovery.  Many  are  said  to  have  actually 
died  by  their  imaginary  fears  on  the  occasion  ;  a  truly  lamentable,  but 
by  no  means  incredible,  instance  of  human  folly. 

Pennant's  MS.  says  that  in  North  Wales  no  farmer  dare  hold  his 
team  on  St  Mark's  Day,  because,  as  they  believe,  one  man's  team  was 
marked  that  did  work  that  day  with  the  loss  of  an  ox.  The  Church 
of  Rome  observes  St  Mark's  Day  as  a  day  of  abstinence,  in  imitation 
of  St  Mark's  disciples,  the  first  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who,  under 
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this  Saint's  conduct,  were  eminent  for  their  devotions,  abstinence^ 
and  sobridty. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  informs  as  :  ^  St.  Mark's 
Day,  25th  April  1559^  was  a  procession  in  divers  parishes  of  London, 
and  the  citizens  went  with  their  banners  abroad  in  their  respective 
parishes,  singing  in  Latin  the  Kyrie  Eleeson,  after  the  old  fashion/' 

In  the  Bnmynge  of  Paules  Church  in  London  1561,  and  the  4th  of 
June,  by  Lyghtnynge,  &c.  (1563)  we  read  :  *' Althoughe  Ambrose 
save  that  the  churche  knewe  no  fastinge  day  betwixt  Easter  and 
Whitsonday,  yet  beside  manye  fastes  in  the  Rogation  weeke,  our  wise 
popes  of  late  yeares  have  devysed  a  monstrous  fast  on  St  Marke's 
Uaye.  All  other  fastinge  daies  are  on  the  holy  day  Even,  only  Saint 
Marke  must  have  his  day  fasted.  Tell  us  a  reason  why,  so  that  will 
not  be  laughen  at  We  knowe  wel  ynough  your  reason  of  Tho. 
Beket,  and  thinke  you  are  ashamed  of  it :  tell  us  where  it  was  decreed, 
by  the  Churche  or  Generall  Counsell.  Tell  us  also,  if  ye  can,  why 
the  one  side  of  the  strete  in  Cheapeside  fastes  that  daye,  being  in 
London  diocesse^  and  the  other  side,  beinge  of  Canterbury  diocesse, 
£aistes  not  ?  and  soe  in  other  townesmoe.  Could  not  Beckefs  holynes 
leache  over  the  strete,  or  would  he  not  ?  If  he  coulde  not,  he  is  not 
so  mighty  a  Saint  as  ye  make  hym  ;  if  he  would  not,  he  was  malici- 
onse,  that  woulde  not  doe  soe  muche  for  the  citye  wherein  he  was 


In  Vanghan's  Golden  Grove  (1608)  we  read :  ^'  In  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1589, 1  being  as  then  but  a  boy,  do  remember  that  an  ale  wife, 
making  no  exception  of  dayes,  would  needes  brue  upon  Saint  Marke's 
days ;  but  loe,  the  marvailous  worke  of  God  I  whiles  she  was  thus 
laboring,  the  top  of  the  chimney  tooke  fire  ;  and,  before  it  could  bee 
quenched,  her  house  was  quite  burnt  Surely,  a  gentle  warning  to 
them  that  violate  and  prophane  forbidden  dales." 

And  in  Hall's  Triumphs  :  ''  On  St  Mark's  day,  blessings  upon  the 
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Uf  ROGATION  WEEK,  OR  ON  ONE  OP  THE  THREE  DAYS  BEFORE 
ASCENSION  DAY,  OR  HOLY  THURSDAY. 

"  That  eVry  man  might  keep  his  owne  pouessioni, 
Our  fathers  na^d,  in  reverent  Processwns 
(With  sealoiu  prayers,  and  with  pntisefnll  cheers), 
To  walke  their  parish-limits  once  a  yeare  ; 
And  well  knowne  markes  (which  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breake)  so  bord'red  out  their  lands, 
That  er'ry  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne ; 
And  many  hrawles,  now  rife,  were  then  nnknowne." 

IT  was  a  general  custom  formerly,  says  Bourne,  and  is  still  observed 
in  some  country  parishes,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
parish  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the  Feast 
(^  our  Lord's  Ascension,  when  the  minister,  accompanied  by  his 
chuicbwaideflis  and  parishiooers,  was  wont  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
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of  God,  and,  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  parish. 

*'  It  is  the  custom  in  many  villages  m  the  neis^hbourhood  of  Exeter," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  tor  1787, ''  to  '  hail  the 
Lamb'  upon  Ascension  mom.  That  the  figure  of  a  lamb  actually 
appears  in  the  East  upon  this  morning  is  the  popular  persuasion  :  and 
so  deeply  is  it  rooted  that  it  hath  frequently  resisted  (even  in  intelli- 
gent minds)  the  force  of  the  strongest  argument." 

The  following  superstition  relating  to  tbis  day  is  found  in  Scot's  Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft  (1665) :  "  In  some  countries  they  run  out  of  the 
doors  in  time  of  tempest,  blessing  themselves  with  a  cheese,  whereupon 
was  a  cross  made  with  a  rope's  end  upon  Ascension  Day." — '*  Item,  to 
hang  an  ^w  laid  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  preserveth 
the  same  nrom  all  hurts."  The  same  writer  mentions  the  celebrated 
Venetian  superstition  on  this  day,  which  is  of  great  antiquity :  "  Every 
year,  ordinarily,  upon  Ascension  Day,  the  Duke  of  Venice,  accom- 
panied  with  the  States,  goeth  with  great  solemnity  to  the  sea,  and, 
after  certain  ceremonies  ended,  casteth  thereinto  a  gold  ring  of  great 
value  and  estimation,  for  a  pacificatory  oblation ;  wherewith  their 
predecessors  supposed  that  the  wrath  of  the  sea  was  assuaged*"  This 
custom  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  a  grant  of  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  who,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  his 
restoration  to  the  papal  chair,  gave  them  power  over  the  Adriatic 
Ocean,  as  a  man  has  power  over  his  wife ;  in  memory  of  which  the 
chief  magistrate  annually  throws  a  ring  into  it,  with  these  words  : '  Des^ 
ponsamus  te, Mare^  in  signum perpitui  donUnii;*  We  espouse  thee,  O 
Sea,  in  testimony  of  our  perpetual  dominion  over  thee."  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1798  we  have  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  rather  more  minute  :  ^'  On  Ascension  Day,  the  Doge,  in  a 
splendid  barge,  attended  by  a  thousand  barks  and  gondolas,  proceeds 
to  a  particular  place  in  the  Adriatia  In  order  to  compose  the  angry 
gulph,  and  procure  a  calm,  the  patriarch  pours  into  her  bosom  a 
quantity  of  holy  water.  As  soon  as  this  charm  has  had  its  effect,  the 
Doge,  with  great  solemnity,  through  an  aperture  near  his  seat,  drops 
into  her  lap  a  gold  ring,  repeating  these  words,  ^Desponsamus  te, 
Mare^  in  stftium  veri  perpetuique  dominii:^  We  espouse  thee,  O  Sea, 
in  token  of^real  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee.  But,  alas  !  how 
precarious  are  all  matrimonial  contracts  in  the  present  licentious  age ! 
This  cara  sposOy  notwithstanding  her  repeated  engagements,  has  been 
lately  guilty  of  crivu  con,  to  a  flagrant  degree,  and  now  resigns  herself 
to  the  possession  of  debauchees.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
this  annual  ceremony  will  be  no  more  repeated.  This  harlot  will  be 
divorced  for  ever." 

Bourne  cites  Spelman  as  deriving  this  custom  from  the  times  of  the 
heathens,  and  holding  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Feast  called  Ter- 
minalia,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  God  Terminus,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  maintainer 
of  friendship  and  peace  among  men.  The  primitive  custom  used  by 
Christians  on  this  occasion  was,  for  the  people  to  accompany  the 
bishop  or  some  of  the  clergy  into  the  fields,  where  Litanies  were  re- 
peated, in  wiiich  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  that  he  would  avert 
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ilw  erfls  of  plague  and  pestilence,  and  that  he  would  send  them  good 
and  seasonable  weather,  and  give  them  in  due  season  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

In  Lysons^s  Environs  of  London,  among  his  curious  extracts  from 
the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  at  Lambeth,  I  find  the  following  relative 
to  our  present  subject — 

'*  15 16.  Paid  for  djinge  of  hmkram  for  the  Letfy  clothes  008 

For  payntiog  the  LO^ny  clothes 008 

For  lynynge  of  the  Letfny  clothes 004 

probably  for  the  processions  in  which  they  chaunted  the  Litany  on 
Rogation  Day." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  1790  tells  us : 
''Some  time  in  the  Spring,  1  think  the  day  before  Holy  Thursday,  all 
the  clergy,  attended,  by  the  singing  men  and  boys  of  the  choir,  peram- 
bulate the  town  in  their  casiQmc^\Sy  singing  Hymns ;  and  the  Blue- 
coat  Charity  boys  follow,  singing,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands." 

In  London,  these  parochial  processions  are  still  kept  yxg  on  Holy 
Thursday. 

Shaw,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  speaking  of  Wolverhampton, 
says :  "  Among  the  local  customs  which  have  prevailed  here  may  be 
noticed  that  which  was  popularly  called  'Processioning.'  Many  of 
the  older  inhabitants  can  well  remember  when  the  sacrist,  resident 
prebendaries,  and  members  of  the  choir,  assembled  at  Morning 
Prayers  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Rogation  Week,  with  the  charity 
children,  bearing  long  poles  clothed  with  all  kinds  of  flowers  then  in 
season,  and  which  were  afterwards  carried  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  with  much  solemnity,  the  clergy,  singing  men  and  boys,  dressed 
in  their  sacred  vestments,  closing  the  procession,  ^nd  chanting  in  a 
grave  and  appropriate  melody,  the  Canticle,  Benedicite,  Omnia 
Opera,  &c. 

**  This  ceremony,  innocent  at  least,  and  not  iUaudable  in  itself,  was 
of  high  antiquity,  having  probably  its  origin  in  the  Roman  offerings  of 
the  Primitifl^  from  which  (after  being  rendered  conformable  to  our 
purer  worship)  it  was  adopted  by  the  first  Christians,  and  handed 
down,  through  a  succession  of  ages,  to  modem  times.  The  idea  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  returning  thanks  to  God,  by  whose  goodness  the 
face  of  nature  was  renovated,  and  fresh  means  provided  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  comfort  of  his  creatures.   It  was  discontinued  about  1765. 

'^  The  boundaries  of  the  township  and  parish  of  Wolverhampton  are 
in  many  points  marked  out  by  what  are  called  Gospel  Trees^  from  the 
custom  of  having  the  Gospel  read  under  or  near  them  by  the  clergy- 
man attending  the  parochial  perambulations.  Those  near  the  town 
were  visited  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Processioners  before  men- 
tioned, and  are  still  preserved  with  the  strictest  care  and  attention." 

The  following  is  from  Herrick's  Hesperides — 

"  Dearest,  bury  me 
Under  that  Holy-Oke,  or  Gospel-Tree; 
Where  (though  thou  see'st  not)  thou  may'st  think  upon 
Me,  whm  thou  yeerly  go'st  Procession, " 
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It  appears  from  a  curious  sermon  preached  at  Blandford  Forum, 
Dorsetshire,  January  17th,  1570,  by  William  Kedie,  minister,  and 
dedicated  to  Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  in  Rogation  Week  the 
Catholics  had  their  "  Gospelles  at  superstitious  CROSSES,  decUd  like 
idols.'' 

One  of  Flecknoe's  Epigrams  is — 

''ON  THE  FANATICKS  OR  CROSS-RATERS. 

"  Who  will  not  be  baptiz'd,  onely  because 
In  Baptism  they  make  the  sign  o'  th'  Cross, 
Shewing,  the  whilst,  how  well  the  Divel  and  he^ 
In  loving  of  the  signe  o*  th'  Cross,  agree. 
Seeing  how  every  one  in  swimming  does 
Stretch  forth  their  arms,  and  make  the  sign  o'  th'  Cross, 
Were  he  to  swim,  rather  than  make  (I  think) 
The  signe  o'  th'  Cross,  he'd  sooner  chuse  to  sink." 

Plott,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  tells  us  that  at  Stanlake,  in 
that  county,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  his  Procession  in  Rogation 
Week,  reads  the  Gospel  at  a  barrels  heady  in  the  cellar  of  the  Chequer 
Inn^  in  that  town,  where  some  say  there  was  formerly  an  hermitage, 
others  that  there  was  anciently  a  CrosSy  at  which  they  read  a  Gospel 
in  former  times ;  over  which  the  house,  and  particularly  the  cellar, 
being  built,  they  are  forced  to  continue  the  custom  in  manner  as 
above. 

At  Oxford  the  little  Crosses  cut  in  the  stones  of  buildings,  to  denote 
the  division  of  the  parishes,  were  whitened  with  chalk;  and  great 
numbers  of  boys,  with  peeled  willow-rods  in  their  hands,  accompanied 
the  minister  in  the  Procession. 

In  one  of  Skelton's  "  Merie  Tales,"  he  says  to  a  cobbler :  "  Neybour, 
you  be  a  tall  man,  and  in  the  kynge's  warres  you  must  here  a  standard. 
A  Standard  ?  said  the  cobler,  what  a  thing  is  that  ?  Skelton  saide,  It 
is  a  great  Banner .  such  a  one  as  thou  dooest  use  to  beare  in  Rogacyon 
WeekeJ^  * 

In  Bridges's  History  of  Northamptonshire  are  recorded  various 
instances  of  having  Processions  on  Cross  Monday. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London^  tells  us  that  ^  on 
Ascension  Day,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwlch  piously  sang  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the  Brine.  A  very  ancient  Pit, 
called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also  held  in  great  veneration,  and  till  within 
these  few  years  was  annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs, 
flowers,  and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance.'' 

The  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  used  gave  the  name  of  Rogation 
Week  to  this  time.  They  occur  as  early  as  the  550th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  they  were  first  observed  by  Mamertius  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  that  happened,  and 
the  incursions  of  wild  beasts,  wnich  laid  in  ruins  and  depopulated  the 
City. 

In  The  Epistles  and  Gospelles,  &c.,  London,  imprinted  by 
Richard  Bankes,  4ta  b.  L  foL  32,  is  given  a  Sermon  in  the  Crosse 
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Daycfl^  or  Rogation  Dayes.  It  begins  thus:  ^'Good  people,  this 
weke  is  called  the  Ragaiion  fVtJks^  bycause  in  this  weke  we  be  wonte 
to  make  solempne  &  generall  supplications^  or  prayers,  which  be  also 
called  Lytanvea.''  The  preacher  complains  :  ^  Alacke,  for  pitie !  these 
solemne  and  accustomable  processions  and  supplications  be  nowe 
groweninto  a  right  foule  and  detestable  abuse,  so  that  the  moost  parte 
of  men  and  women  do  come  forth  rather  to  set  out  and  shew  them^ 
sdves,  and  to  passe  the  time  with  vayne  and  unprofitable  tales  and 
mery  fables,  than  to  make  generall  supplications  and  prayers  to  God, 
for  theyr  lackes  and  necessities.  I  wyll  not  speake  of  the  rage  and 
fbrour  of  these  uplandysh  processions  and  gangynges  about,  which  be 
spent  in  ryotyng  and  in  belychere.  Furthermore,  the  Banners  and 
Badges  of  the  Crosse  be  so  unreverently  handled  and  abused,  that  it  is 
merveyle  God  destroye  us  not  in  one  daye.  In  these  Rogation  Days, 
if  it  is  to  be  asked  of  God,  and  i>rayed  for,  that  God  of  his  goodnes 
wyll  defende  and  save  the  come  in  the  felde,  and  that  he  wyll  vouch- 
save  to  pourge  the  ayer.  For  this  cause  be  certaine  Gospels  red  in 
the  wide  felde  amonges  the  corne  and  grasse,  that  by  the  vertue  and 
operation  of  God's  word,  the  power  of  the  wicked  spirites,  which  kepe 
in  the  air  and  infecte  die  same  (whence  come  pestilences  and  the 
other  kyndes  of  diseases  and  syknesses),  may  be  layde  downe,  and  the 
aier  made  pure  and  cleane,  to  th'  intent  the  come  may  remaine 
unharmed,  and  not  infected  of  the  sayd  hurteful  spirites,  but  serve  us 
for  our  use  and  bodely  sustenaunce.'^ 

Blount  tells  us  that  Rogation  Week  (Saxon,  Hans  ^^S^Ty  i.e»y  days 
of  perambolation)  is  always  the  next  but  one  before  Whitsunday ;  and 
so  called  because  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  that  week. 
Rogations  and  Litanies  were  used  ;  and  fasting,  or,  at  least,  abstinence 
then  enjoined  by  the  Church  to  all  persons,  not  only  for  a  devout  pre- 
parative to  the  feast  of  Christ's  glorious  Ascension,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Hoiv  Ghost  shortly  after,  but  also  to  request  and  supplicate  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And,  in  this  respect,  the 
soLemnisarion  of  matrimony  is  forbidden  from  the  first  day  of  the  said 
week  till  Trinity  Sunday.  The  Dutch  call  it  Cruys-week,  Cross-week, 
and  it  is  so  called  in  some  parts  of  England,  because  of  old  (as  still 
among  the  Roman  Catholics),  when  the  Priests  went  in  procession 
this  week,  the  Cross  was  carried  before  them.  In  the  Inns  of  Court, 
be  adds,  it  is  called  Grass-wedc,  because  the  commons  of  that  week 
consist  much  of  saUads,  hard  eggs,  and  green  sauce  upon  some  of  the 
days.  The  feast  of  the  old  Romans,  called  Robigalia  and  Ambarvalia 
(quod  victima  arva  ambiret)  did,  in  their  heathenish  way,  somewhat 
resemble  these  institutions,  and  were  kept  in  May,  in  honour  of 
Robigus. 

Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  speaking  of  the  Birch 
Trie,  says :  *'  It  serveth  well  to  the  decking  up  of  houses  and  banquett- 
ing-rooms,  for  places  of  pleasure,  and  for  beautifying  of  streets  in  the 
Crosu  or  GoMg  Week,  and  such  like." 

Rogadon  Week,  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  is  still  called 
Gang  W££K,  from  to  gang,  which,  in  the  North,  signifies  to  go, 
Gans-faca^  also,  occurs  m  the  rubrick  to  John,  c  1 7,  in  the  Saxon 
Gospels :  and  Gans-^asar  are  noticed  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  c.  6,  and 
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in  those  of  Athelstan,  c.  13.  Ascension  Day,  emphatically  termed 
Holy  Thursday  with  us,  is  designated  in  the  same  manner  by  King 
Alfred,  On  >one  halsan  >un]ief  )»ses*  Gang-days  are  classed  under 
certain  "  Idolatries  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England,*'  in  a  work 
entided  "  The  Cobler's  Book." 

In  ''  The  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  selfe,"  by  Thomas  Newton  1602, 
he  inquires,  under  ^'  Sinnes  extemall  and  outward "  against  the  first 
Commandment,  whether  the  parish  clergyman  ^  have  patiently  winked 
at,  and  quietly  suffered,  any  rytes  wherein  hath  been  apparent  super- 
stition— as  gadding  and  raunging  about  with  procession!*  To  gadde 
in  procession  is  among  the  customs  censured  by  John  Bale,  m  his 
Declaration  of  Bonner's  Articles  (1554). 

In  Michael  Wodde's  Dialogue  (already  cited  under  Palm  Sunday), 
we  read  :  ^  What  say  ye  to  procession  in  Gang-daies,  when  Sir  John 
saith  a  Gospel  to  our  come  feldes.  {Oliver^  As  for  your  Latine 
Gospels  read  to  the  come,  I  am  sure  the  come  understandeth  as  much 
as  you,  and  therefore  hath  as  much  profit  by  them  as  ye  have,  that  is 
to  sai,  none  at  aL" 

By  the  Canons  of  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
Cloveshoo  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that  is. 
Rogations,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  all  the  people,  with 
great  reverence,  on  the  seventh  of  the  Calends  of  May,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  teraos  this  the  greater  Litany, 
and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  forefathers,  on  the  three  days 
before  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  with  fastings,  &c. 

In  the  Iniunctions  also  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,*  it  is 
ordered  ''that  the  Curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  shall 
admonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of  God's 
benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits,  saying  the  103d 
Psalm,  &&  At  which  time  the  minister  shall  inculcate  these,  or  such 
sentences, — '  Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of 
his  neighbours,'  or  such  orders  of  prayers  as  shall  be  hereafter." 

The  following  appears  in  Artides  of  Enquiry  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex,  A.D.  1662  : — '*Doth  your  Minister  or  Curate, 
in  Rogation  Dayes,  go  in  Perambulation  about  your  Parish,  saying 
and  using  the  Psalms  and  Suffrages  by  Law  appointed,  as  v£r.,  Psalm 
103,  and  104,  the  Letany  and  Suffrages,  together  with  the  Homily,  set 
out  for  that  end  and  purpose  ?  Doth  he  admonish  the  people  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  if  they  see  any  likely  hopes  of  plenty,  and  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  mercy,  if  there  be  axiv  fear  of  scarcity :  and  do  you,  the 
Churchwardens,  assist  him  in  it  ?  '* 

*  Injunct.  19,  Eliz.  By  ''Advertisements  partly  for  due  Order  in  the 
pnblique  Administration  of*^  Common  Prayers,  &c.,  by  vertne  of  the  Qaeene's 
Majesties  Letters  commaunding  the  same,  the  25th  day  of  January  (7  An.  Eliz.) 
4to,  Lend.  imp.  by  Reginalde  Wolfe,  signaL  B.  i.  it  was  directed,  inter  alia — 
"  Item,  that,  in  the  Rogaium  Dates  of  Jh'ocession,  they  singe  or  saye  in  Englishe 
the  two  Psalmes  ieginnyng  *  Benedic  Anima  mea,'  &c.,  withe  the  iManye  &* 
suffrages  thereunto,  vrithe  one  homdye  0/ thanhgsgevyng  to  God,  alreadie  devised 
and  divided  into  foure  partes,  without  addition  of  any  superstitions  ceremon}'es 
heretofore  used.'* 
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In  similar  articles  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  1662, 
the  following  occurs  :  ^  Doth  your  Parson  or  Vicar  observe  the  three 
Rogation  Dayes  ?" 

In  others  for  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  1637,  is  the  subsequent : 
*^  Doth  your  Minister  yeereiy,  in  Rogation  Weeke,  for  the  knowing  and 
distinguishing  of  the  bounds  of  parishes,  and  for  obtaining  God's 
blessing  upon  the  fruites  of  the  ground,  waUce  the  Penunbulation,  and 
say,  or  sing,  in  English,  the  Gospells,  Epistles,  Letanie,  and  other 
devout  Prayers ;  together  with  the  i<^d  and  104th  Psalmes  ?" 

In  Herbert's  Country  Parson  (i6$2),  we  are  told :  *'  The  Countrey 
Paxson  is  a  lover  of  old  customs,  if  they  be  good  and  harmlesse. 
Particularly,  he  loves  Procession^  and  maintains  it,  because  there  are 
contained  therein  four  manifest  advantages.  First,  a  blessing  of  God 
for  ^te  fruits  of  the  field.    2.  Jastice  in  the  preservation  of  bounds. 

3.  Qiaritie  in  loving,  walkings  and  neighbourly  accompanying  one 
another^  with  reconciling  of  differences  at  that  time,  if  there  be  any. 

4.  Merde,  in  relieving  the  poor  by  a  liberal  distribution  and  largess, 
which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  be  used.  Wherefore  he  exacts  of  all 
to  be  present  at  the  Perambulation,  and  those  that  withdraw  and  sever 
thenoselves  from  it  he  mislikes,  and  reproved  as  uncharitable  and 
unneighbourly ;  and,  if  they  will  not  reforme,  presents  them." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens'  of  St  Margluret'st  Westmin- 
ster, under  AJ>.  1555,  occur  the  fdlowing  items^ 

*^  Item,  paid  for  spiced  bread  on  the  AscemumrEven^  and  on  the 
Ascension  Day,  isJ* 

1556. 

"  Item,  paid  for  bread,  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  upon  the  Ascension-Even 
and  Day,  against  my  Lord  Abbott  and  his  Covent  cam  in  Procession, 
and  for  strewii^  herbs  the  samme  day,  js,  id,** 

1559- 
'^Item,  for  bread,  ale,  and  beer,  on  Tewisday  in  the  Rogacion 
Weeke,  for  the  parishioners  that  went  in  Procession,  is" 

156a 

"  Item,  for  bread  and  drink  for  the  parishioners  that  went  the  Cir- 
cuit the  Tuesday  in  the  Rogation  Week,  51.  44." 

^  Item,  for  bread  and  drink  the  Wednesday  in  the  Rogation  Week, 
for  Mr  Archdeacon  and  the  Quire  of  the  Minster,  34;  \dr 

1585. 

**  Item,  paid  for  going  the  Perambulacion,  for  fish,  butter,  cream, 
mil^  conger,  bread  and  drink,  and  other  necessaries,  4J.  Z^d!* 

1597. 
**  Item,  for  the  charges  of  diet  at  Kensington  for  the  Perambulation 
of  the  Parish,  being  a  yeare  of  great  scarcity  and  deemess,  ;£d  6^*  &£" 

1605. 
"Item,  paid    for    bread,  drink,  cheese^  fish,  cream,  and   other 

H 
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necessarieSy  when  the  worshipfull  and  others  of  the  parish  went  the 
Perambulation  to  Kensington,  ;f  15. 

What  is  related  on  this  head  in  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker  is  extremely 
interesting :  '^  He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time  of 
Procession,  persuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the 
preservation  of  love  and  their  parish  rights  and  liberties,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  Perambulation :  and  most  did  so  :  in  which  Perambulation 
he  would  usually  express  more  pleasant  discourse  than  at  other  times, 
and  would  then  idways  drop  some  loving  and  facetious  observations, 
to  be  remembered  against  the  next  year,  especially  by  the  bojrs  and 
young  people :  still  inclining  them,  and  all  nis  present  Parishioners, 
to  meekness,  and  mutual  kindnesses  and  love ;  because  love  thinks 
not  evil,  but  covers  a  multitude  of  infirmities.'' 

"On  Ascension  Day,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History  of 
Music,  ''it  is  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  with  their 
officers,  to  perambulate  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
boundaries,  and  to  impress  the  remembrance  thereof  in  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  especially  boys ;  to  invite  boys,  therefore,  to  attend  to 
this  business,  some  little  gratuities  were  found  necessary ;  accordingly, 
it  was  the  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Procession,  to  distri- 
bute to  each  a  willow-wand,  and  at  the  end  thereof  a  handful  oifiointSy 
which  were  looked  on  by  them  as  honorary  rewards  long  after  they 
ceased  to  be  useful,  and  were  called  Tags. 

In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  City  of 
London,  1682,  are  the  following  entries — 

£,  s.   d. 
*'  For  fruit  on  Perambulation  Day  100 
For  points  for  two  yeres    .        .  2  10    cw" 

And  in  the  books  of  the  Chebea  functionaries  we  read — 

"  1670.  Spent  at  the  Perambulation  Dinner  3  10  o 
Given  to  the  htys  that  were  whipt  .040 
Paid  for  poynts  for  the  boys  .        .02a" 

The  second  of  these  entries  alludes  to  another  expedient  for  impress- 
ing the  recollection  of  particular  boundaries  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  young  people. 

It  appears  from  an  order  of  the  Common  Council  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  dated  15th  May  1657,  that  the  scholars  of  the  public 
grammar-school  there,  and  other  schools  in  the  town,  were  invited  to 
attend  the  magistrates  when  they  perambulated  the  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

On  Ascension  Day,  the  magistrates,  river-jury,  &c.,  of  the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  above  town,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  make  their 

*  The  following  occurs  in  Herrick's  HesperideSi  and  seems  to  preve  that 
children  used  to  play  at  some  game  for  points  and  pins'"-* 

— — "  A  little  tnnirerce  bone. 
Which  boves  and  bnickerd  children  cut 
(Playing  for  points  and  pans)  CodcalL" 
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aftooa]  procession  by  water  in  their  barges,  visiting  the  bounds  of  their 
jahsdiction  on  the  river,  to  prevent  encroachments.  Cheerful  libations 
are  offered  on  the  occasion  to  the  Genius  of  our  wealthy  Flood,  which 
Milton  calls  the  ''coaly  Tyne :'' 

'*  The  table  stores  on  whose  majestic  strand 
More  tribute  yield  than  Tagus'  golden  sand*" 

In  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital  the  Genius  of  the  Tyne 
is  represented  pouring  forth  his  coal  in  great  abundance.  There  is 
the  ^nrern  with  her  lampreys,  and  the  Humber  with  his  pigs  of  lead, 
which,  with  the  Thames  and  Tyne,  compose  the  four  great  rivers  of 
England* 

Heath,  in  his  History  of  the  Scilly  Islands  (1750),  writes:  *'At 
Exeter,  in  Devon,  the  boys  have  an  annual  custom  of  damming-up  the 
chann^  in  the  streets,  at  going  the  bounds  of  the  several  parishes  in 
the  city,  and  of  splashing  the  water  upon  people  passing  by.  '*  Neigh- 
bours as  well  as  strangers  are  forced  to  compound  hostilities,  by 
giving  the  boys  of  each  parish  money  to  pass  without  ducking  :  each 
parish  asserting  its  prerogative,  in  this  respect." 

The  word  Parochia,  or  Parish,  anciently  signified  what  we  now  call 
the  diocese  of  a  bishop.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  kings  founded  cathedrals,  so  great  men  founded  parochial  churches, 
for  die  conversion  of  themselves  and  their  dependents ;  the  bounds  of 
the  parochial  division  being  commonly  the  same  with  those  of  the 
founder's  jurisdiction.  Some  foundations  of  this  kind  were  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Justinian  the  Emperor.  Before  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  parochial  divisions  in  this  kingdom  were 
so  Car  advanced  that  evoy  person  might  be  traced  to  the  parish  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  appears  b^the  Canons  published  in  the 
time  of  Edgar  and  Canute.  The  distmction  of  parishes  as  they  now 
stand  appears  to  have  been  settled  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  Domesday  Book  the  parishes  agree  very  near  to  the  modem 
division. 

Camden  tells  us  that  this  kingdom  was  first  divided  into  parishes 
by  Honoritts,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  636,  and  counts  2984 
parishes. 

The  Lateran  Council  made  some  such  division  as  this.  It  compelled 
every  man  to  pay  tithes  to  his  parish-priest.  Men  before  that  time 
payed  them  to  whom  they  pleased ;  but,  without  being  sarcastical, 
one  might  observe  that  since  then  it  has  happened  that  few,  if  they 
could  be  excused  from  doing  it,  would  care  to  pay  them  at  all. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  ''  Procession  Weeke  ^  and 
"  Ascension  Day,"  in  Googe*s  Translation  of  the  Regnum  Papisti- 
cum  cmT  Naogeorgus — 


•< 


Now  oomes  tki  day  wherein  thiy  gad  ahrodi^  wUk  Crosse  in  handi^ 

7>  homnda  ef  every  fidd^  and  ronnd  aboat  their  neighbonr's  lande : 

And,  as  they  go,  they  sing  and  pray  to  euery  saint  aboue, 

Bvt  to  cor  L^ie  specially,  whom  most  of  all  they  loae. 

When  as  they  to  me  towne  are  come,  the  Church  thejr  enter  in» 

And  kx)ke  what  Saint  that  Church  doth  guide,  they  humbly  pray  to  him. 
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That  kepreurve  both  come  and  fruite from  itorme  and  tempat  greats 

And  them  defend  from  harme,  and  send  them  store  ofdrinke  and  meat. 

This  done,  they  to  the  taverne  go,  or  in  the  fieldes  they  dine, 

Where  downe  they  sit  and  feede  a  pace,  and  fill  themseloes  with  wine, 

So  much  that  oftentymes  without  the  Crosse  they  come  away, 

And  miserably  they  reele,  till  as  their  stomacke  vp  they  lay. 

These  things  three  dayes  continually  are  done,  wiUi  solemne  sport. 

With  many  Crosses  often  they  ynto  some  Church  resort. 

Whereas  they  all  do  chaunt  alowde,  wherby  there  streight  doth  spring, 

A  bawling  noyse,  while  euery  man  seekes  hyghest  for  to  sing."-^ 

**  Then  comes  the  day  when  Christ  ascended  to  his  fiither's  seate, 
Which  day  they  also  celebrate,  with  store  ofdrinke  and  meate.* 
Then  every  man  some  birde  must  eate,  I  know  not  to  what  ende^ 
And  after  dinner  all  to  Church  they  come,  and  their  attende. 
The  blocke  that  on  the  aultar  still  till  then  was  seene  to  stande, 
Is  drawne  vp  hie  aboue  the  roofe,  by  ropes,  and  force  of  hande : 
The  Priestes  about  it  rounde  do  stand,  and  chaunt  it  to  the  skie, 
For  all  these  mens  religion  great  in  singing  most  doth  lie. 
Then  out  of  hande  the  dreadfull  shape  of  Sathan  downe  they  throw, 
Oft  times,  with  fire  burning  bright,  and  dasht  asunder  tho, 

♦  The  following  is  from  Hasted *s  History  of  Kent — 

"  There  is  an  odd  custom  used  in  these  parts,  about  Keston  and  Wickham, 
in  Rogation  Week  ;  at  which  time  a  nnmber  of  young  men  meet  together  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  a  most  hideous  noise,  run  into  the  orchards,  and,  i&cir- 
ding  each  tree,  prononnoe  these  words-^ 

'* '  Stand  fast  root ;  bear  well  top ; 
God  lend  lu  a  ydulinf  aop. 
Every  twig  apple  bif , 
ETery  bough  apple  euow.* 

For  which  incantation  the  confused  rabble  expect  a  gratuity  in  money,  or 
drink,  which  is  no  less  welcome ;  but  if  they  are  disappointed  of  both,  they 
with  great  solemnity  anathematize  the  owners  and  trees  with  altogether  as 
insignificant  a  curse. 

"  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  custom  has  arisen  fi'om  the  antient  one 
of  Perambulation  among  the  Heathens,  when  they  made  prayers  to  the  Gods 
for  the  use  and  blessing  of  the  fttiits  coming  up,  with  thank^ving  for  those  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  Heathens  supjAicated  Eolus,  God  oif  the  Winds, 
for  nis  fovourable  blasts,  so  in  this  custom  they  still  retain  his  name  with  a 
Tery  small  variation ;  this  ceremony  is  calkd  yMmg,  and  the  word  b  often 
used  in  their  invocations." 

Armstrong,  in  his  History  of  Minorca  (1752),  speaking  of  the  Terminalia, 
feasts  instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Termmus,  the  guardian  of  boun- 
daries and  landmarks,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  22d  or 
23d  of  February  every  year,  when  cakes  and  fruits  were  offered  to  the  god, 
and  sometimes  sheep  and  swine,  says  :  "  He  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  an  old  man*s  head  and  trunk  to  the  middle  without  arm*,  which  they  erected 
on  a  kind  of  pedestal  that  diminished  downwards  to  the  base,  under  which 
they  usuallv  buried  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  they  thought  it  to  be  inoorrupiible 
in  the  earth ;  and  it  was  cnminal  by  their  laws,  and  regarded  as  an  act  of 
impiety  to  thb  Divinity,  to  remove  or  deface  any  of  the  TerminL  Nay,  they 
visited  them  at  set  times,  as  the  ChiMien  in  London  are  accustomed  toporam* 
Mate  the  iimiis  of  their  Atriehj  which  they  call  proeouioning';  a  cnstom  pro- 
bably  derived  to  them  from  the  Romany  who  were  to  many  agfes  in  possession 
«r  the  Island  of  Gteat  Britain." 
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The  boyes  with  greedie  ejres  do  watch,  and  on  him  itnight  they  fUI» 
And  b«ite  him  sore  with  rods,  and  breake  him  intojpeeoes  smuL 
Tliis  done,  the  wafers  downe  doe  cast,  and  sinking  (Jakes  the  while. 
With  Papers  rounde  amonest  them  put,  the  children  to  beguile. 
With  laughter  great  are  all  things  done :  and  from  the  beames  they  let 
Gnat  streames  of  water  downe  to  fall,  on  whom  they  meane  to  wet 
And  thus  this  solemne  holiday,  and  hye  renowroed  feast, 
And  sll  their  whole  deuotion  here  is  ended  with  a  least*' 

The  following  customs,  though  not  strictly  applicable  to  Parochial 
Perambuktions,  can  properly  find  a  place  nowhere  but  in  this 
Section — 

*^haftsbary  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  but  has  no  water,  ex- 
cept whalthe  inhabitants  fetch  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from 
the  manour  of  Gillingham,  to  the  lord  of  which  they  pay  a  yearly 
ceremony  of  acknowledgement,  on  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thursday. 
They  dress  up  a  garland  very  richly,  calling  it  the  Prise  Besom,  and 
cany  it  to  the  Manour-house,  attended  by  a  calf  s-head  and  a  pair  of 
gloves,  which  are  presented  to  the  lord.  This  done,  the  Prize  Besom 
is  retomed  again  with  the  same  pomp,  and  taken  to  pieces  ;  just  like 
a  milk-maid's  garland  oir  May  Day,  being  made  up  of  all  the  plate 
that  can  be  got  togethiff' among  the  housekeepers."— TVav^/r  of  Tom 
Tkumi,  ^ 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (i795)»  parish  of  Lanark,  in 
the  county  of  LaofFk,  we  read  of  **  the  riding  of  the  Marches,  which 
is  done  annually  fpon  the  day  after  Whitsunday  Fair  by  the  Magis- 
trates and  Burge^es,  called  here  the  Landsmark  or  Langemark  Day, 
from  the  Saxon  Lngemark,  It  is  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  and  pro- 
bably established  here  in  the  reign  of,  or  sometime  posterior  to, 
Malcohn  I.*  \ 

At  Evesham  in  Worcestershire  there  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
master-gardeners  to  giWe  their  work-people  a  treat  of  baked  peas,  both 
white  and  grey  {and  pork),  every  year  on  Holy  Thursday. 
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**  If  thott  loTest  me  then, 
forth  diy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
id  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
'here  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
"o  do  cbitrooMct  to  a  mom  ffVLKft 
rrbere  will  I  stay  for  thee." 
J  Midtummor  Nights  Drtmm,  act  L  ■&  1. 

IT  was  anciently  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a 
Maying  eai>iy  on  the  ist  of  May.  Bourne  tells  us  that,  in  his 
time,  in  the  viliaiges  in  the  North  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both 
sexes  were  wonti  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  to  walk  to 
some  neighbooriii^  wood,  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees  an4  adomeoWthem  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers*    Tb\s 
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done,  they  rettirncd  homewards  with  their  booty  about  the  time  of  sun- 
rise, and  made  their  doors  and  windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil 

Thus  Stubbs,  in  the  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  writes  :  ^  Against  Maie — 
every  parishe,  towne,  and  village,  assemble  themselves  together,  bothe 
men,  women,  and  children,  olde  and  yong,  even  all  indifferently :  and 
either  goyng  all  together,  or  deuidyng  themselves  into  companies,  they 
goe  some  to  the  woodes  and  groves,  some  to  the  hilles  and  mountaines, 
some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spende  all  the  night 
in  pastymes,  and  in  the  momyng  they  retume^  bringing  with  them 
birch,  bowes,  and  braunches  of  trees,  to  deck  theu:  assemblies  withalL" 
— ^'  I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported,"  he  adds, "  (and  that  viva  vou) 
by  men  of  great  gravitie,  credite,  and  reputation,  Uiat  of  fourtie,  three 
score,  or  a  nundrad  maides  goyng  to  the  woode  ouer  night,  there  have 
scarcely  the  thirde  parte  of  them  returned  home  againe  undefiled.'' 

Hearne,  in  his  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  speaking 
of  the  old  custom  of  drinking  out  of  horns,  observes  :  "  'Tis  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  upon  the  JoUUies  on  the  first  of  May  formerly,  the  cus- 
tom of  blowing  withy  and  drinking  in,  HORNS  so  much  prevailed, 
which,  though  it  be  now  generally  disus'd,  yet  the  custom  of  blowing 
them  prevails  at  this  season  even  to  this  day^  at  Oxford^  to  remind 
people  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  part  of  the  year,  which  ought  to 
create  mirth  and  gayety,  such  as  is  sketched  out  in  some  old  Books  of 
Offices,  such  as  the  Prymer  of  Salisbury,  printed  at  Rouen,  155 1,  Svo.** 

Aubrey,  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Juoaisme,  says  :  '*  Me- 
morandum, at  Oxford  the  boys  do  blow  cows  horns  and  hollow  canes 
all  night ;  and  on  May  Day  the  young  maids  of  every  parish  carry 
about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  their 
churches." 

Henry  Rowe,  in  a  note  in  his  Poems,  says : ''  TJ^e  Tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  bursar  of  the  College 
(A.D.  1492),  contains  a  musical  peal  of  ten  belli,  and  on  May  Day  the 
Choristers  assemble  ^n  the  tap  to  usher  in  the  Spring.^  [Dr  Chandler, 
however,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  assuRs  us  that  Wolsey  had 
no  share  in  the  erection  of  the  structure :  and  Cialmers,  in  his  History 
of  the  University,  refers  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  a  mass  of  requiem, 
which,  before  the  Reformation,  used  to  be  annuJly  performed  on  the 
top  of  the  Tower,  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VT.  "This  was  after- 
wards commuted,"  he  observes,  "for  a  few  piees  of  musick,  which 
are  executed  by  the  Choristers,  and  for  which  te  Rectory  of  Slim- 
bridge,  in  Gloucestershire,  pays  annually  the  sum  of  ;^  10."] 

In  Herrick's  Hesperides  are  the  following  alluspns  to  customs  on 
May  Day—   . 

"  Come,  my  Corinna,  come  :  and  comming,  mrke 
How  each  field  tarns  a  street ;  each  street  a  >ark 

Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees :  see  bw 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 

Or  bianch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  th<, 

An  arke,  a  tabemade  is 
Made  up  of  white-thom,  neatly  enterwove."* 


This  ceremony  is  observed  to  this  day  1876]. 
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**  A  deale  of  youth,  ere  this,  13  come 
Back,  and  with  white-thorne  laden  home, 
Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  creame. 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame." 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble  and 
royal  personages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Thus  we  read,  in  Chaucer's 
Court  of  Love,  that  early  on  May  Day  ''  fourth  goth  al  the  Court, 
both  most  and  lest,  to  tetche  the  flouris  fresh,  and  braunch,  and 
blome." 

It  is  on  record  that  Kine  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Katharine  partook 
of  this  diversion ;  and  historians  also  mention  that  he  and  his 
courtiers,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  rose  on  May  Day  very  early  to 
fetch  May,  or  green  boughs,  and  that  they  went,  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  shooting  to  the  wood. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  quotes  from  Hall  an  account  of 
Henry  y II I.'s  riding  a  Maying  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of 
Shooter's-hill,  with  Queen  Katherine  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many 
Lords  and  Ladies.  He  tells  us  also  that  ''on  Kfay  Day  in  the 
morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into  the  sweete 
meadowes  and  greene  woods,  there  to  rejoyce  their  spi rites  with  the 
beauty  and  savour  of  sweete  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds, 
praysing  God  in  their  kind." — *'  I  finde  also,''  he  adds,  *'  that  in  the 
moneth  of  May,  the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates,  lightly  in  every 
parish,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  joyning  togitner,  had  their 
severall  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles,  with  diverse  warlike 
shewes,  with  good  archers,  morice-dauncers,  and  other  devices,  for 
pastime  all  the  day  long,  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  stage- 
playes,  and  bonefires  in  the  streetes.  Of  these  Mayings  we  reade,  in 
the  laigne  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  that  the  aldermen  and  shiriffes  of  London 
being,  on  May  Day.  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  wood,  in  the  parish  of 
Stebunheath,  and  havine  there  a  worshipfull  dinner  for  themselves 
and  odier  commers,  Lydgate  the  Poet,  that  was  a  monke  of  Bery, 
sent  to  them  by  a  pursiuant  a  joyfuU  commendation  of  that  season, 
containing  sixteen  staves  in  meter  roiall,  beginning  thus — 

*'  Mightk  Flora,  Goddesse  of  fresh  flowers, 

Which  clothed  hath  the  soyle  in  lostie  greene^ ' 

Made  buds  spxii^  with  her  sweete  showers, 
By  influence  ofthe  sonne-shine. 

To  doe  pleasance  of  intent  full  deane, 
Vnto  the  States  which  now  sit  here, 

Hath  Vere  downe  sent  her  owne  daughter  deare." 

Polydore  Vergil  says  that  ''at  the  Calendes  of  Maie,"  not  only  houses 
and  gates  were  garnished  with  boughs  and  flowers,  but  ^  in  some  places 
the  Churches,  whiche  fashion  is  derived  of  the  Romaynes,  that  use  the 
same  to  honour  their  goddesse  Flora  with  suche  ceremonies,  whom 
they  named  Goddesse  of  Fruites." 

In  an  account  of  parish  expenses  in  Coates's  History  of  Reading, 
A,D.  1504,  we  have  :  "  It.  payed  for  felling  and  bryngy'g  home  of  the 
bow  (bough)  set  in  the  M'cat-place^  for  settyng  up  of  the  same,  mete 
and  drinke,  viii'.** 
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In  Vox  Graculi  (1628),  under  '^  May  "  are  the  following  observations* 

**  To  Islington  and  Hogsdon  runnes  the  streame 
Of  giddie  people,  to  eate  cakes  and  creame." 

^  May  is  the  merry  moneth— on  the  first  day,  betimes  in  the  momingy 
shall  young  fellowes  and  mayds  be  so  enveloped  with  a  mist  of 
wandring  out  of  their  wayes^  that  thev  shall  fall  into  ditches  one  upon 
another.  In  the  afternoone,  if  the  skie  deare  up,  shall  be  a  stinking 
stirre  at  pickehatch,  with  the  solemne  revels  of  morice-dancing,  and 
the  hobbie-horse  so  neatly  presented,  as  if  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
parish  had  playd  it  himselfe.  Against  this  high-day,  likewise,  shall  be 
such  preparations  for  merry  meetings,  that  divers  durty  sluts  shall  be- 
stow more  in  stuffe,  lace,  and  making  up  of  a  gowne  and  a  peticote, 
then  their  two  yeares  wages  come  to,  besides  the  benefits  of  candles' 
ends  and  kitchen  stuffe." 

In  Whimzies  :  or  a  true  Cast  of  Characters  (i 631},  speaking  of  a 
ruffian,  the  author  says :  ''His  soveraignty  is  showne  highest  at  May- 
games^  Wakes,  Summerings,  and  Rush-bearings." 

Shakespeare  says  (Henry  VIII.  act  v.  sc  3)  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  people  sleep  on  May  Morning ;  and  (Mids.  N.  Dream,  act 
v.  sc.  i)  that  they  rose  early  to  observe  the  rite  of  May. 

The  court  of  King  James  I.,  and  the  populace  long  preserved 
the  observance  of  the  day,  as  Spelman's  Glossary  remarks  under  the 
word  "  Maiuma." 

Milton  has  the  following  song 

*'0N  MAY  MORNINa 

**  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  da/s  harbin^. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  floweiy  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowslip  and  the  pale  Primrose. 

Hail  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  mrly  Sm^, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long." 

In  the  old  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  we  find  the  following 
observation  on  the  30th  of  April — 

"  The  boys  go  out  and  seek  May  trees." 

This  receives  illustration  from  an  order  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  has  been  already  quoted  more  than  once, 
entitled  The  State  of  Eton  School,  A.D.  1560,*  wherein  it  is  stated  that, 
on  the  day  of  St  Philip  and  St  James,  if  it  be  fair  weather,  and  the 
Master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at  four  o'clock 
to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet : 
and  that  on  that  day  they  adorn  the  windows  of  the  bedchamber  with 
green  leaves,  and  the  houses  are  perfumed  with  fragrant  herbs. 

*  MS.  Brit  Mus.  Donat.  4S43. 
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Misson,  in  his  Trards  in  England,  translated  by  OieU,  says  :  **  On 
the  first  of  May,  and  the  five  and  six  days  following,  all  the  pretty 
young  country  girls  that  serve  the  town  with  milk,  dress  themselves 
op  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of  silver  plate,  whereof  they 
make  a  pyramid,  which  they  adorn  with  ribbands  and  flowers,  and 
carry  upon  their  heads,  instead  of  their  common  milk-pails.  In  this 
equipage,  accompanied  by  some  of  their  fellow  milk-maids  and  a 
bagpipe  or  fiddle,  they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before  the 
houses  of  their  customers,  in  the  midst  of  boys  and  eirls  that  follow 
them  in  troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  something. 

Id  the  dedication  to  Colonel  Martin's  Familiar  Epistles  (1685},  we 
have  the  following  allusion  to  this  custom — 

^  What's  a  May-day- milking-pail  without  a  garland  and  fiddle  ?  " 

"  The  Majrings,"  says  Strutt, ''  are  in  some  sort  yet  kept  up  by  the 
milk-maids  at  London,  who  go  about  the  streets  with  their  garlands 
and  musicky  dancing :  but  this  tracing  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of 
the  original  sports ;  for  May-poles  were  set  up  in  the  streets,  with 
various  martial  shows,  morris-dancing  and  other  devices,  with  which, 
and  revelling,  and  good  chear,  the  day  was  passed  away.  At  night 
they  rejoiced,  and  lighted  up  their  bonfires." 

In  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  we  read  of  an  old  supersti- 
tion :  **  To  be  delivered  from  witches,  they  hang  in  their  entries 
(among  other  things)  hay-thorn,  otherwise  whitc-uiom,  gathered  on 
May  Day."  The  following  divination  on  May  day  is  preserved  in 
Ga/s  Shepherd^s  Week,  4U1  Pastoral— 

"  Last  May  Day  fiur,  I  search'd  to  find  a  snail 
Tlutt  might  mv  secret  lover's  name  reveal : 
Upon  a  gooseberry-bath  a  snail  I  found, 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abovnd. 
I  seized  the  vermin ;  home  I  auickly  sped, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embera  spread  t 
Sk>w  crawl'd  the  snail,  and,  if  I  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L : 
Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove  1 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  love." 

These  May  customs  are  not  yet  quite  forgotten  in  London  and  iti 
vicinity. 

In  the  Morning  Post,  Monday,  May  2,  1791,  it  was  mentioned 
"that  yesterday,  being  the  first  of  May,  according  to  annual  and 
superstitious  custom,  a  number  of  persons  went  into  the  fields  and 
bathed  their  faces  with  the  dew  on  the  grass,  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  render  them  beautiful.^  Walking  that  same  morning  between 
Hounslow  and  Brentford,  the  writer  was  met  by  two  distinct  parties 
of  girls  with  garlands  of  flowers,  who  begged  money  of  him,  saying, 
*  Pray,  sir,  remember  the  garland." 

The  young  chimney-sweepers,  some  of  whom  are  fantastically 
dressed  in  girls'  clothes,  with  a  great  profusion  of  brick-dust  by  way 
of  paint,  gilt  paper,  &c.,  making  a  noise  with  their  shovels  and  bnishes» 
are  now  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  celebration  of  May  Day  in 
the  streets  of  London. 
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The  writer  has  more  than  once  been  disturbed  early  on  May  morn- 
ing at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bv  the  noise  of  a  song  which  a  woman 
sung  about  the  streets  who  had  several  garlands  in  her  hands,  and 
which  she  sold  to  whoever  would  buy  them.  It  is  homely  and  low, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  treatise  is  not  on  the  sublime — 

'*  Rise  up,  maidens  1  fy  for  shame  I 
For  I've  been  four  luig  miles  from  hame  : 
I've  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay  : 
Rise  up,  fur  maids,  and  take  in  your  May." 

Here  is  no  pleonasm.  It  is  simply,  as  the  French  have  it,  your 
May.  In  a  Royal  Household  Account,  communicated  by  Mr  Craven 
Ord  of  the  Exchequer,  we  find  the  following  article :  "  July  7,  7  Hen. 
VII.  Item,  to  the  Maydens  of  Lambeth  for  a  May,  loshr  So,  among 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St  Mary, 
in  Huntingdon,  in  Nichols*  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
Expences  of  Ancient  Times  in  England,  we  have :  ^'  Item,  gyven  to 
the  Wyves  of  Herford  to  the  makying  of  there  May,  i2dJ* 

The  following,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  179 1, 
shows  a  custom  of  tnaMf^  fools  on  the  first  of  May,  like  that  on  the 
first  of  April :  '' '  U.  P.  KT  spells  May  Goslings,'  is  an  expression  used 
by  boys  at  play,  as  an  insult  to  the  losing  party.  U.  P.  K.  is  'up 
pick,'  that  is,  up  with  your  pin  or  peg,  the  mark  of  the  goaL  An 
additional  punishment  was  thus:  the  winner  made  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  his  heel,  into  which  a  peg  about  three  inches  long  was 
driven,  its  top  being  below  the  surface  ;  the  loser,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  was  to  pull  it  up  with  his  teeth,  the  boys  buffeting  with 
their  hats,  and  calling  out,  '  Up  pick,  you  May  Gosling,'  or  '  U.  P.  K. 
Gosling  in  May.'  A  May  Gosling,  on  the  first  of  May,  is  made  with 
as  much  es^emess,  in  the  North  of  England,  as  an  April  Noddy 
(Noodle),  or  Fool,  on  the  first  of  ApriL" 

To  May  day  sports  may  be  referred  the  singular  bequest  of  Sir 
Dudley  I^iggS;  knt.  (mentioned  in  Hasted's  Kent),  wiio,  by  his 
last  will  dated  m  1638, ''  left  the  sum  of  £20  to  be  paid  yearly  to  two 
young  men  and  two  maids,  who,  on  May  19th,  yearly,  should  run  a 
iys,  at  Old  Wvves  Less  in  Chilham^  and  prevail ;  the  money  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  land  of  this  part  of  the  manor  of  Selgrave, 
which  escheated  to  him  after  the  death  of  Lady  Clive.  These  lands, 
being  in  three  pieces,  lie  in  the  parishes  of  Preston  and  Faversham, 
and  contain  about  forty  acres,  and  all  conmionly  called  the  Running 
Lands,  Two  young  men  and  two  young  maids  run  at  Old  Wives 
Lees  in  Chilham.  yearly  on  May  ist,  and  the  same  number  at  Sheld- 
wich  Lees  on  tne  Monday  following,  by  way  of  trial,  and  the  two 
which  prevail  at  each  of  those  places  run  for  the  jfio.  at  Old  Wives 
Lees,  as  abovementioned,  on  May  19."  A  great  concourse  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  inhabitants  constantly  assemble  there  on 
this  occasioa 

"  There  was,  till  of  late  years,"  says  the  same  writer,  "a  singular, 
though  a  very  ancient  custom,  kept  up,  of  electing  a  Deputy  to  the 
Dumb  Borsholde  of  Chart,  as  it  was  called,  claiming  libeitv  over 
fifteen  houses  in  the  precinct  of  Pixein-well ;  every  householder  of 
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wbich  was  fonnerly  obliged  to  pay  the  keeper  of  this  Bonholder  one 
penny  yearly. 

*^  This  Dumb  Borsholder  was  always  first  called  at  the  Court- Leet 
hdden  for  the  hundred  of  Twyford,  when  its  keeper,  who  was  yearly 
appointed  by  that  Court,  held  it  up  to  his  call,  with  a  neckcloth  or 
handkerchief  put  through  the  iron  ring  fixed  at  the  top,  and  answered 
for  iL  This  Borsholder  of  Chart,  and  the  Court  Leet,  has  been  dis- 
continued about  fifty  years  :  and  the  Borsholder,  who  is  put  in  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  tor  Watringbury,  claims  over  the  whole  parish. 
This  Dumb  Borsholder  is  made  of  wood,  about  three  feet  and  half  an 
inch  long,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top,  and  four  more  by  the  sides, 
near  the  bottom,  where  it  has  a  square  iron  spike  fixed,  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  or,  on  occasion,  to  break  open 
doorSy  &c.,  which  used  to  be  done,  without  a  warrant  of  any  Justice, 
on  suspicion  of  goods  having  been  unlawfully  come  by  and  concealed 
in  any  of  these  fifteen  houses."  (He  subjoins  an  engraving  of  it) 
''It  is  not  easy,*  Mr  Hasted  adds,  *'  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  of  this  dumb  officer.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  made 
nse  of  as  a  badge  or  ensign  by  the  office  of  the  market  here.  The 
last  person  who  acted  as  deputy  to  it,  was  one  Thomas  Qampard,  a 
blacksmith,  whose  heirs  have  it  now  in  their  possession.'' 

In  The  Laws  of  the  Market,  printed  by  Andrew  Clark,  printer  to 
the  Hon**  City  of  London,  1677,  under  The  Statutes  of  the  Streets 
of  this  City  against  Noysances,  29.  we  find  the  following  :  ^  No  man 
shall  go  in  the  streets  by  night  or  by  day  with  bow  bent,  or  arrows 
under  his  girdle,  nor  with  sword  unscabbar'd,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment:  or  with  hand-gun,  havin|f  therewith  powder  and  match,  except 
it  be  m  a  usual  May-^atne  or  Sight!* 

Browne,  in  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1625),  thus  describes  some  of  the 
May  revellings — 

*'  As  I  have  seene  iki  Lady  ofiki  May  * 
S^  in  an  ariaur  (on  a  Holy-day) 
Buiit  by  ike  May»poU^  where  the  jocund  swaines 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipes  straines. 
When  envious  Night  commands  them  to  be  gone, 
Call  for  the  merry  youngsters  one  by  one, 
And«  for  their  well  performance,  soone  disposes, 
To  tills  a  garland  interwove  wiUi  roses ; 


*  Andley,  in  A  Companion  to  the  Almanack  (1802),  says  :  *'  Some  derive 
May  firom  Maia^  the  mother  of  Mercurv,  to  whom  they  ofiered  sacrifices  on 
the  fiist  day  of  it ;  and  this  seems  to  explain  the  custom  which  prevails  on  this 
day  where  the  writer  resides  (Cambridge),  of  children  having  a  figure  dressed 
in  a  grotesque  manner,  called  a  May  Lady,  before  wbich  they  set  a  table,  hav- 
ing on  it  wme,  ft&  Ihey  also  beg  money  of  passengers,  which  is  considered 
as  an  ofiering  to  the  mauUHn  ;  for  their  plea  to  obtam  it  is,  *  Pray  remember 
tke  poor  Mw  Lady*  Perhaps  the  garlands,  for  which  they  also  beg,  origin- 
tlly  adorned  the  head  of  the  goddess.  The  bush  of  Hawthorn,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  M^t  placed  at  the  doors  on  this  day,  may  point  out  the  first  fiuits  of 
the  Spring,  as  this  is  one  cf  the  earliest  trees  whidi  blossoms." 
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To  that  a  canred  hooke  or  weU-wrovght  scrip ) 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip ; 

To  one  her  garter ;  to  another  then 

A  hand-kerchiefe  cast  o'er  and  o'er  agen  : 

Ind  none  retumeth  emptie  that  hath  spent 

His  paines  to  fill  their  nirall  meriment.*' 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland^  tells  us  that  a 
syllabub  is  prepared  for  the  if  ay  Feast^  which  is  made  of  warm  milk 
from  the  cow,  sweet  cake  and  wme  :  and  a  kind  of  divination  is  prac- 
tised, hyfishiufr  with  a  ladle  for  a  wedding  ring  which  is  dropped 
into  it  for  the  purpose  of  prognosticating  who  shall  be  first 
married. 

Toilet,  in  the  description  of  his  famous  window,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter,  tells  us :  ^  Better  judges  may  decide  that  the 
institution  of  this  festival  originated  from  the  Roman  Floralia,  or  from 
the  Celtic  La  Beltine,  while  I  conceive  it  derived  to  us  from  our 
Gothic  ancestors."  Olaus  Magnus  (de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus) 
says  :  ^  that  after  their  long  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  end  of  April,  the  Northern  nations  have  a  custom  to  welcome  the 
returning  splendour  of  the  sun  with  dancing,  and  mutually  to  feast 
each  other,  rejoicing  that  a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting  was 
approached."  In  honour  of  May  day  the  Goths  and  Southern  Swedes 
had  a  mock  battle  between  summer  and  winter,  which  ceremony  is 
retained  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had 
been  for  a  long  time  masters. 

Borlase,  in  his  curious  Account  of  the  Manners  of  Cornwall,  resolves 
May  day  usages  into  ^  nothing  more  than  a  gratulation  of  the  Spring ;" 
every  house  exhibiting  a  proper  signal  of  its  approach,''  to  testify  their 
universal  joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."  According  to  him,  ^'an 
ancient  custom  still  retained  by  the  Cornish  is  that  of  decking  their 
doors  and  porches  on  the  first  day  of  May  with  green  boughs  of 
sycamore  and  hawthorn,  and  of  planting  trees,  or  rather  stumps  of 
trees,  before  their  houses." 

In  the  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  1754  (Life  of  Mrs  Pilkington),  a 
custom  is  alluded  to  that  only  of  late  became  obsolete.  The  writer 
says  :  "  They  took  places  in  the  waggon,  and  quitted  London  early  on 
May  morning ;  and  it  being  the  custom  in  this  month  for  the  pas- 
sengers to  give  the  waggoner  at  every  inn  a  ribbon  to  adorn  his  team^ 
she  soon  discovered  the  origin  of  the  proverb, '  as  fine  as  a  horse  ; ' 
for,  before  they  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  poor  beasts  were 
almost  blinded  by  the  tawdry  party-coloured  flowing  nonours  of  their 
heads." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  magazine  for  Tune  1790  records :  '^At 
Helsione,  a  populous  borough-town  in  Cornwall,  it  is  customary  to  dedi- 
cate the  eighth  of  May  to  revelry  (festive  mirth,  not  loose  jollity).  It  is 
called  the  Furry  Day,  supposed  Flora's  Day ;  not  I  imagine,  as  many 
have  thought,  in  remembrance  of  some  festival  instituted  in  honour  of 
that  goddess,  but  rather  from  the  garlands  commonly  worn  on  that 
day.  In  the  morning,  very  early,  some  troublesome  rogues  go  round 
the  streets  with  drums,  or  other  noisy  instruments,  disturbing  their 
fober  neighbours,  and  singing  parts  of  a  song,  the  whole  of  which 
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nobody  now  recoUects,  and  of  which  I  know  no  more  than  that  there 
is  mention  in  it  of  '  the  grey  goose  auill/  and  of  going  to  the  green 
vrood  to  bring  home  *  the  Summer  ana  the  May-o.'  And  accordingly, 
hawthorn  flowering  branches  are  worn  in  hats.  The  commonalty 
make  it  a  general  holiday  ;  and  if  they  find  any  person  at  work,  make 
him  ride  on  a  pole,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  to  the  river,  over  which 
he  is  to  leap  in  a  wide  place,  if  he  can  ;  if  he  cannot,  he  mtlst  leap  in, 
for  leap  he  must,  or  pay  money.  About  p  o'clock  they  appear  before 
the  school,  and  demand  holiday  for  the  Latin  boys,  whicn  is  invari* 
ably  granted ;  after  which  they  collect  money  from  house,  to  house. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  they  collect  together,  to  dance  hand-in 
hand  round  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  playing  a  particular 
tune,  which  they  continue  to  do  tiU  it  is  dark.  This  they  call  a 
'Faddy.'  In  the  afternoon,  the  gentility  go  to  some  farm-house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  drink  tea,  syllabub,  &c.,  and  return  in  a  Morrice 
dance  to  the  town,  where  they  form  a  Faddy,  and  dance  through  the 
streets  till  it  is  dark,  claiming  a  right  of  going  through  any  person's 
house,  in  at  one  door,  and  out  at  the  other.  And  here  it  formerly 
used  to  end,  and  the  company  of  all  kinds  to  disperse  quietly  to  their 
several  habitations  ;  but  latterly  corruptions  have  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  crept  in  by  degrees.  The  ladies, — all  elegantly  dressed  in 
white  muslins,  are  now  conducted  by  their  partners  to  the  ball-room, 
where  they  continue  their  dance  till  supper  time  ;  after  which  they  all 
£addy  it  out  of  the  house,  breaking  off  by  degrees  to  their  respective 
houses.  The  mobility  imitate  their  superiors,  and  also  adjourn  to  the 
several  public  houses,  where  they  continue  their  dance  till  midnight. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  festive,  jovial,  and  with  all  so  sober,  and 
I  believe  singular  custom  :  and  any  attempt  to  search  out  the  original 
of  it,  inserted  in  one  of  your  future  Magazines,  will  very  much  please 
and  gratify     DVRGAN.'' 

The  month  of  May  is  generally  considered  as  an  unlucky  time  for 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  This  is  an  idea  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
ancients. 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  the  minister  of 
Callander  in  Perthshire,  speaking  of  '^  Peculiar  Customs,"  says : ''  The 
people  of  this  district  have  two  customs,  which  are  fast  wearing  out, 
not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  Highlands^  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
taken  notice  of  while  they  remain.  Upon  the  first  day  of  May,  which 
is  called  BelUm  or  Bhl-Uin^^z.y^  aU  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet 
meet  in  the  moors.  Thty  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round 
figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to 
hold  the  whole  company.  They  lundle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast  of 
eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of 
oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the 
costard  is  eaten  np,  they  divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as 
simtlar  as  possible  to  one  another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are 
persons  in  the  company.  They  daab  one  of  these  portions  all  over 
with  charcoal,  until  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of  tire 
cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  portiMi.  He 
who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit.    Whoever  draws  the 
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black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal^  niiosc 
favour  they  mean  to  implore^  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast  There  is  little  doubt  of  these  inhuman 
sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  act  of  sacrificing,  and  only 
compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames ; 
with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  are  closed."  The  other 
custom,  supposed  to  have  a  similar  mystical  allusion,  will  be  found 
under  Allrallow  Even. 

In  the  same  work,  vol.  v.  p.  84,  the  minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perth- 
shire, says :  '*  On  the  first  of  May,  O.  S.  a  festival  called  Beltan  is 
annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  cowherds,  who 
assemble  by  scores  in  the  fields  to  dress  a  dinner  for  themselves,  of 
boiled  milk  and  e^gs.  These  dishes  they  eat  with  a  sort  of  cakes 
baked  for  the  occasion,  and  having  small  lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples, 
raised  all  over  the  surface.  The  cake  might,  perhaps,  be  an  offering 
to  some  Deity  in  the  days  of  Druidism/' 

Pennant's  account  of  this  rural  sacrifice  is  more  minute.  He  tells 
us  that,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  herds- 
men of  every  village  hold  their  Bel-tein.  ''  They  cut  a  square  trench 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle  ,*  on  that  they  make  a  fire 
of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  milk,  and  brine,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of 
beer  and  whiskey :  for  each  of  the  company  must  contribute  some- 
thing. The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground, 
by  way  of  libation  :  on  that,  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmesd,  upon 
which  are  raised  nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular 
being,  the  supposed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 

g articular  anixnal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person  then  turns 
is  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and,  flinging  it  over  his 
shoulders,  says :  '  This  I  give  to  theeyfreservi  thou  my  horses; '  '  This 
to  thee^  prsserve  thou  my  sheep  ;  *  and  so  on.  After  that,  they  use  the 
same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals.  '  This  I  give  to  thee,  O  fox  ! 
spare  thou  my  lambs;*  *this  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow;*  *  this  to  thee^ 
eagle  I '  When  the  ceremony  is  oven  they  dine  on  the  caudle ;  and, 
after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons  deputed 


*  "  Bal'tein  signifies  the  Fire  of  BaaL  Baal  or  Ball  is  the  only  word  in 
Gaelic  for  a  glol^.  This  festival  was  probably  in  honour  of  the  sun,  whose 
return,  in  his  apparent  annual  course,  they  celebrated,  on  account  of  his  having 
such  a  visible  influence  by  his  genial  warmth  on  the  productions  of  the  eartlu 
That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  superstitious  respect  to  the  sun,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice among  many  other  nations,  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  at  Baltein, 
bat  upon  many  other  occasions.  When  a  Highlander  goes  to  bathe,  or  to 
drink  waters  out  of  a  consecrated  fountain,  he  must  always  approach  by  going 
round  the  place  y^TMr*  East  to  fVest  on  the  South  side^  in  imitation  of  the  appar- 
ent diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  This  is  called  in  Gaelic  going  round  the  right, 
or  the  lucky  way.  The  opposite  coarse  is  the  wrong,  or  the  unlncky  way. 
And  if  a  person's  meat  or  annk  were  to  aflect  the  wind-pipe,  or  come  against 
his  breath,  thev  instantly  ciy  out  deisheal  /  which  is  an  ejaculation,  praying 
that  it  may  go  by  the  right  way." 
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for  dsat  purpose ;  but  on  the  next  Sundav  they  re-assemble,  and 
6oish  the  reliques  of  the  first  entertainment'^  (Tour  in  Scotlanc^  8va 
Qiester,  177I9  p.  Qcx) 

The  following  note  occurs  at  p.  149  of  "  The  Muses'  Threnodie," 
8va  Perth,  1774 :  ^  We  read  of  a  cave  called  'The  Dragon  Hole/  in 
a  steep  rode  on  the  face  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  of  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous access.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  during  the  aera  of  Popery,  a 
great  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  that  place  to  celebrate 
snperstitioas  games,  now  (adds  the  writer)  unknown  to  us,  which  the 
Rdbrmers  prohibited  under  heavy  censures  and  severe  penalties,  of 
which  we  are  informed  from  the  ancient  records  of  the  Kirk  Session 
ofPerth.** 

Martin,  in  his  Account  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  (17 16), 
writing  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  tells  that  '*the  natives  in  the  village 
Barras  retain  an  antient  custom  of  sending  a  man  very  early  to 
cross  Barvas  river,  every  first  day  of  May,  to  prevent  any  females 
crossing  it  first ;  for  that,  they  say,  would  hinder  the  salmon  from 
comii^  into  the  river  all  the  year  round.  They  pretend  to  have  leam'd 
this  from  a  foreign  sailor,  who  was  ship-wreck'd  upon  that  coast  a 
long  time  agou  This  observation  they  maintain  to  be  true,  firom 
experience.'' 

Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  Description  of  Westmeath,  1682,  represents 
that  the  Irish  ''  have  a  custom  every  May  Day,  which  they  count  their 
first  day  of  summer,  to  have  to  their  meal  one  formal  dish,  whatever - 
else  they  have,  which  some  call  stir-about,  or  hasty-pudding,  that  is, 
flour  and  milk  boiled  thick ;  and  this  is  holden  as  an  argument  of  the 
good  wive's  good  huswifery,  that  made  her  com  hold  out  so  well  as  to 
oave  such  a  dish  to  begin  summer  iant  with  ;  for  if  they  can  hold  out 
so  bag  with  bread,  they  count  they  can  do  well  enough  for  what 
remains  of  the  year  till  harvest ;  for  then  milk  becomes  plenty,  and 
hotter,  new  cheese  and  curds  and  shamrocks,  are  the  food  of  the 
meaner  sort  all  this  season.  Nevertheless,  in  this  mess,  on  this  day, 
they  are  so  formal,  that  even  in  the  plentifullest  and  greatest  houses, 
vhoe  bread  is  in  abundance  all  the  year  long,  they  will  not  fidl  of 
this  dish,  nor  yet  they  that  for  a  month  before  wanted  bread." 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  says  : — 
''They  fancy  a  green  bough  of  a  tree,  fastened  on  May  Day  against 
the  house,  will  produce  plenty  of  milk  that  summer  y**  and  Du  Chesne, 
in  his  History  of  Engkmd,  mentions  the  same  circumstance. 

Vallanoey  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language 
(1772X  tottchii^  the  first  of  May,  observes  :  ''  On  that  day  the  Draids 
(hove  all  the  cattle  through  the  fires,  to  preserve  them  from  disorders 
the  ensuing  year.  This  pagan  ctistom  is  still  observed  in  Munster 
and  Connangfat,  where  the  meanest  cottager  worth  a  cow  and  a  wisp 
of  straw  practises  the  same  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  with  the 
ssne  superstitious  ideas." 

In  the  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland  we  read  something  similar  to 
what  has  been  already  quoted  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

*  See  also  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xviiL  p 
56a 
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**  The  sun "  says  the  writer,  **  was  propitiated  here  by  sacrifices  of 
fire :  one  was  on  the  fiist  of  May,  tor  a  blessing  on  the  seed  sown. 
The  first  of  Mav  is  called,  in  the  Irish  language,  La  Beal-tine^  that  is, 
the  day  of  Beal's  fire.  Vossius  says  it  is  well  known  that  Apollo  was 
called  Belinus,  and  for  this  he  quotes  Herodian,  and  an  inscription 
at  Aquileia,  Apollini  Belino.  Tne  gods  of  Tyre  were  Baal,  Ashtar- 
oth,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  as  we  learn  from  the  frequent 
rebukes  given  to  the  backsliding  Jews  for  following  after  Sidonian 
idols :  and  the  Phentcian  Baal,  or  Baalam,  like  the  Irish  Beal,  or 
Bealin,  denotes  the  sun,  as  Asturoth  does  the  moon." 

Aubrey  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisme,  infonns  us  that  ^  ^Tis  com- 
monly sayd  in  Germany  that  the  witches  do  meet  in  the  night  before 
the  first  day  of  May,  upon  an  high  mountain  called  the  Blocks-berg, 
situated  in  Ascanien"  (Hercynia,  the  Hartz-forest),  **  where  they, 
together  with  the  devils,  doe  dance  and  feast ;  and  the  common  people 
doe,  the  night  before  the  said  day,  fetch  a  certain  thorn,  and  stick 
it  at  their  nouse-door,  believing  the  witches  ican  then  doe  them  no 
harm." 

Bourne  cites  Polydore  Vergil  to  the  effect  that,  among  the  Italians, 
ifie  youth  of  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  go  mto  the  fields  on  the 
Calends  of  May,  and  bring  thence  the  branches  of  trees,  singing  all  the 
way  as  they  came,  and  so  place  them  on  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

lliis,  he  observes,  is  the  relic  of  an  ancient  custom  among  the 
heathens,  who  observed  the  four  last  days  of  April,  and  the  ist  ofMay, 
in  honour  of  the  Goddess  Flora,  who  was  imn^ned  the  deity  presid- 
ing  over  the  fruit  and  flowers  :  a  festival  that  was  observed  with  all 
manner  of  obscenity  and  lewdness. 

Moresin  follows  Polydore  Vetgil  in  r^ard  to  the  origin  of  this 
custom. 

MA  y  POLES. 

BOURNE  on  the  topic  of  the  ist  of  May  writes  :  ''The  after-part 
of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall  Poll,  whicli  is 
called  a  May  Poll ;  which,  being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the 
village,  stands  there  as  it  were  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers, 
without  the  least  violation  offered  to  it,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year." 
Stubbs,  a  puritanical  writer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  in  continua- 
tion of  a  passage  recently  quoted  from  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  savs — 
**  But  their  cheefest  jewel!  they  bring  from  thence  "  [the  woods  J  **  is 
their  Afaispoo/e,  whiche  they  bring  home  with  greate  veneration,  as 
thus.  They  have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  havyng  a 
swee  e  nosegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  homes,  and  these 
oxen  drawe  home  this  Male  poole  (this  stinckyng  IdoU  rather),  which 
is  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bounde  rounde  aboute 
with  stringes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometyme  painted 
with  varisZble  colours,  with  twoo  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  followyng  it,  with  greate  devotion*  And  thus  beyng  reared 
up,  with  handkercheifes  and  flagges  streamyng  on  the  toppe,  they 
strawe  the  grounde  aboute,  binde  greene  boughes  about  it,  sett  up 
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Sommer  baules,  Bowers,  and  Arbours  hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they 
to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leape  and  daunce  aboute  it,  as  the  Heathen 
people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  IdoUes,  whereof  this  is  a  perfect 
patterne,  or  rather  the  thyng  itself/' 

In  Vox  Graculi  we  read  :  ''  This  day  shall  be  erected  long  wooden 
Idols,  called  May  Pedes ;  whereat  many  greasie  churles  shall  mur- 
mnre,  that  will  not  bestow  so  much  as  a  faggot-sticke  towards  the 
warming  of  the  poore  :  an  humour  that,  while  it  seemes  to  smell  of 
toHicUnce^  savours  indeed  of  nothing  but  covetausnesse^ 

Stevenson,  in  The  Twelve  Moneths  (1661),  testifies  :  '^  The  tall  young 
oak  is  cut  down  for  a  May  Pole,  and  the  frolick  fry  of  the  town  pre- 
vent the  rising  sun,  and,  with  joy  in  their  faces  and  boughs  in  their 
hands,  they  march  before  it  to  the  place  of  erection." 

The  fdlowing  is  from  A  Pleasant  Grove  of  New  Fancies  (1657) — 

''The  May  Pole. 

The  May  Pole  is  np, 

Now  give  me  the  cup, 
I'D  drink  to  the  garlands  around  it, 

But  first  unto  those 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it** 

In  Northbrooke^s Treatise  wherein  *'  Dicing,  Dauncing,  Vaine  Playes, 
or  Enterluds,  with  other  Idle  Pastimes,  &c.  commonly  used  on  the 
Sabboth  Day,*  are  reproved  (1577),  is  the  following  passage  :  ''  What 
adoe  make  our  yong  men  at  the  time  of  May  ?  Do  they  not  use  mght- 
watchmgs  to  rob  and  steale  yong  trees  out  of  other  mens  grounde, 
and  bring  them  home  into  their  parishe,  with  minstrels  playing  before  : 
aod,  whoi  they  have  set  it  up,  they  will  decke  it  with  floures  and 
gaikndes,  and  daunce  rounde  (men  and  women  togither,  moste  un- 
seemely  and  intollerable,  as  I  have  proved  before),  about  the  tree,  like 
unto  the  children  of  Israeli  that  daunced  about  the  golden  x:alfe  that 
thev  had  set  up,**  &c. 

Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  v.  Bedwen,  a  birch-tree,  explains 
it  also  by  ^  a  May  Pole,  because  it  was  always  (he  says)  made  of 
birch.  It  was  customary  to  have  games  of  various  sorts  round  the 
Bedwen ;  but  the  chief  aim,  and  on  which  the  fame  of  the  village 
depended,  was,  to  preserve  it  from  being  stolen  away,  as  parties  from 
other  places  were  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  ;  who, 
if  successful,  had  their  feats  recorded  in  songs  on  the  occasion." 

In  the  Chapel  Wardens' Accounts  of  Brentford,  under  the  year  1623, 
is  the  following  article :  **  Received  for  the  May-pole,  £\,  41." 

ToUett,  of  Betley  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  account  of  his  painted 
window  printed  in  Steevens's  Shakespeare  at  the  end  of  the  play  of 
King  Henry  IV.  part  I.,  writes  ;  "  The  May  Pole  there  represented  is 
painted  yellow  and  black,  in  spiral  lines.  Spelman's  Glossary  men- 
tions the  custom  of  erecting  a  tall  May  Pole,  painted  with  various 
colours:  and  Shakespeare,  in  the  play  of  A  Midsunmier  Night's 
Dream,  Act  iii,  sc  2,  speaks  of  a  painted  May  Pole.  Upon  our  Pole 
^adds  ToUelt)  are  displayed  St.  George's  red  cross,  or  the  banner  of 
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England,  and  a  white  penon  or  streanker,  emblazoned  with  a  red 
cross,  terminating  like  the  blade  of  a  sword,  but  the  delineation  there* 
of  is  much  faded."  "Keysler"  (he  goes  on  to  observe)  "in  p.  78  of 
his  Northern  and  Celtic  Antiquities,  gives  pens,  rhaps,  the  original  of 
May  Poles  ;  and  that  the  French  used  to  erect  them  appears  also  from 
Mezera/s  History  of  their  King  Henry  IV.  and  from  a  passage  in 
Stow's  Chronicle,  in  the  year  1560.  Theobald  and  Warburton 
acquaint  us  that  the  May  Games,  and  particularly  some  of  the 
characters  in  them,  became  exceptionable  to  the  puritanical  humour 
of  former  times.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  [Long]  Parliament,  in  April 
1644,  all  May  Poles  were  taken  down,  and  removed  by  the  constables, 
churchwardens,  &c.  After  the  Restoration,  they  were  permitted  to  be 
erected  again." 

Lodge  m  his  Wits  Miserie  (1506),  describing  usury,  says  :  ^His 
Spectacles  hang  beji^ing  . . .  Uke  the  Flag  in  the  Top  of  a  May  Pole.** 
Borlase,  speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Cornish  people,  says  :  ^  From 
towns  they  make  excursions  on  May  Eve  into  the  country,  cut  down 
a  tall  e/m,  bring  it  into  the  town  with  rejoicings,  and  having  fitted  a 
straight  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  it,  erect  it  in  the  most 
public  part,  and,  upon  holidays  and  festivals,  dress  it  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  or  ensigns  and  streamers,'* 

By  King  Charles  L*s  warrant,  dated  Oct  18,  1633,  it  was  enacted 
that  '^  for  his  good  people's  lawfuU  recreation,  after  the  end  of  Divine 
Service,  his  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged 
from  any  lawmll  recreation  :  such  as  dancing,  either  men  or  women ; 
archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harmless 
recreations  ;  nor  from  having  of  May  Games,  Whitson  Ales,  and 
Morris  Dances,  and  the  setting  up  of  May  Poles,  and  other  sports 
therewith  used  ;  so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time, 
without  impediment  or  neglect  of  Divine  Service.  And  that  women 
shall  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church,  for  the  decorating  of 
it,  according  to  their  old  custom.  But  with  all  his  Majesty  doth  here- 
by account  still  as  prohibited,  all  unlawful  games  to  be  used  on 
Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings,  interludes,  and,  at  ail  times  in 
the  meaner  sort  of  people  by  law  prohibited,  bowling." 

The  following  were  the  words  of  the  ordinance  for  their  destruction 
(1644).  ^And  because  the  prophanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  hath  been 
heretofore  greatly  occasioned  by  May  Poles  (a  heathenish  vanity, 
eeneraUy  2u>used  to  superstition  and  wickedness),  the  Lords  and 
Commons  do  further  order  and  ordain,  that  all  and  singular  May 
Poles,  that  are  or  shall  be  erected,  shall  be  taken  down  and  removed 
by  the  constables,  borsholders,  ty thing  men,  petty  constables,  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parishes,  when  the  same  be  ;  and  that  no  May 
Pole  shall  be  hereafter  set  up,  erected,  or  suffered  to  be  within  this 
kingdom  of  England  or  dommion  of  Wales.  The  said  officers  to  be 
fined  five  shillings  weekly  till  the  said  May  Pole  be  taken  downe.** 

In  Burton's  J[udgements  upon  Sabbath  Breakers,  a  work  written 
professedly  against  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  published  in  1641,  are 
some  curious  particulars  illustrating  May  games.  Example  t6 
runs — 

''  At  Dartmouth,  1634,  upon  the  coming  forth  and  publishing  of  Uie 
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Book  of  Sports,  a  company  of  voonken  on  May-day  momii^  before 
day,  went  into  the  coantiy,  to  ^ch  home  a  May-pole  with  jjrumme 
and  Trumpet,  whereat  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants  were  affrighted, 
supposing  some  enemies  had  landed  to  sack  them.  The  Pole  being 
thus  brought  home,  and  set  up,  they  began  to  drink  healths  about 
it,  and  to  it,  till  they  could  not  stand  so  steady  as  the  Pole  did, 
whereupon  the  Major  and  Justice  bound  the  ringleaders  over  to  the 
Sessions,  whereupon  these  complaining  to  the  Archbishop's  Vicar 
Generall,  then  in  his  Visitation,  he  prohibited  the  Justices  to  proceed 
against  them  in  regard  of  the  King's  Book.  But  the  Justices 
acquainted  him  they  did  it  for  their  disorder,  in  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  the  book.  Hereupon  these  libertines  scorning  at  Authority, 
one  of  them  fell  suddenly  into  a  Consumption,  whereof  he  shortly  after 
died ;  now  although  this  revelling  was  not  on  the  Ix>rd's  Day,  yet 
being  upon  any  odier  day  and  especially  May-day,  the  May  Pole  set 
op  thereon  giving  occasion  to  the  prophanation  of  the  Lord  s  Day  the 
whole  yeer  after,  it  was  sufficient  to  provoke  God  to  send  plagues  and 
judgements  among  them." 

Tht  greater  part  of  the  examples  is  levelled  at  summer-poles. 

In  Pasquil's  Palinodia  (1634)  is  preserved  a  curious  description  of 
May  pol( 


''Faiiley  we  marched  on,  till  our  approach 
Within  the  spacious  passage  of  Che  Strand, 
Objected  to  our  sight  a  summer-broach, 

Ydeap'd  a  May  Pole,  which,  in  all  our  land, 
No  city,  towne,  nor  streete,  can  parralell, 
Nor  can  the  lofty  spire  of  Clarken-well, 
Although  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  rocke, 
Pearch  up  more  high  his  turning  weather-cock. 

'*  Stin^,  quoth  my  Muse,  and  here  behold  a  Signe 
Of  harmlesse  mirth  and  honest  neighbouriiood, 
Where  all  the  parish  did  in  one  combine 

To  mount  the  rod  of  peace,  and  none  witWood  : 
When  no  capritious  constables  disturb  them, 
Nor  justice  of  the  peace  did  seeke  to  curb  them, 
Nor  peevish  puritan,  in  rayling  sort, 
Nor  over-wise  church-warden,  spoyl'd  the  sport. 

"  HMopf  the  age,  and  harmlesse  were  the  davet 
(for  then  true  love  and  amity  was  fbnnd), 
When  evoy  village  did  a  May  Pole  raise, 
And  Whitson-fdes  and  May-games  did  abound  : 

And  all  the  lusty  yonkers,  in  a  rout. 
With  merry  lasses  daunc'd  the  rod  about. 
Then  Friendship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests. 
And  poore  men  far'd  the  better  for  their  feasts. 

"  The  lords  of  castles,  mannors,  townes,  and  towers, 
Rejoic'd  when  they  beheld  the  farmers  flourish. 
And  would  come  downe  unto  the  8ummer*bowers 
To  see  the  oountry-gallants  dance  the  Morrice. 
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**  But  since  the  SUMMXR  Polbs  were  avertkrewn^ 
And  all  good  sports  and  merriments  decaVd, 
How  times  and  men  are  chang'd,  so  well  is  knowne^ 
It  were  but  labour  lost  if  more  were  said* 


**  Alas,  poore  Maj  Poles ;  what  should  be  the  cause 
That  you  were  almost  banish't  from  the  earth  ? 

Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  Lawes ; 
Your  greatest  crime  was  harmlesse,  honest  mirth : 

What  feu  malignant  spirit  was  there  found. 

To  cast  your  tall  Pyramides  to  ground? 

To  be  some  envious  nature  it  appeares, 

That  men  might  fall  together  by  the  eares. 

**  Some  fiery,  zealous  brother,  full  of  spleene. 

That  all  the  world  in  his  deepe  wisdom  scomes. 
Could  not  endure  the  May-Pole  should  be  scene 
To  wear  a  coxe-combe  higher  than  his  homes  s 
He  tooke  it  for  an  IdoU,  and  the  feast 
For  sacrifice  unto  that  painted  beast ; 
Or  for  the  wooden  Trojan  asie  of  sinoe. 
By  which  the  wicked  merry  Greeks  came  in.  • 

**  But  I  doe  hope  once  more  the  day  will  come. 

That  yoh  shall  mount  and  pearch  your  cocks  as  high 
As  ere  you  did,  and  that  the  pipe  and  druin 

Shall  bid  defiance  to  ^our  enemy  ; 
And  that  all  fidlers,  which  in  comers  lurke, 
And  have  been  almost  starved  for  want  of  worke. 
Shall  draw  their  crowds,  and,  at  your  exaltation. 
Play  many  a  fit  of  merry  recreation. 

**  And  you,  my  native  town,*  which  was,  of  old 

(When  as  thy  bon-fires  bum'd  and  May  Poles  stood, 
And  when  thy  wassall-cups  were  uncontrol'd), 

The  summer  bower  of  peace  and  neighbourhood. 
Although,  since  these  went  down,  thou  lyst  forlorn. 
By  factious  schismes  and  humours  over-bome. 
Some  able  hand  I  hope  thy  rod  will  raise. 
That  thou  mayst  see  once  more  thy  happy  daiea," 

Douce  in  bis  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners, 
observes  that ''  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans  made  con- 
siderable havoc  among  the  May  Games,  by  their  preachings  and 
invectives.  Poor  Maid  Marian  was  assimilated  to  the  Whore  of  Baby- 
lon ;  Friar  Tuck  was  deemed  a  remnant  of  Popery ;  and  the  Hobby- 
horse as  an  impious  and  Pagan  superstition  :  and  they  were  at  length 
most  completely  put  to  the  rout,  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  religion. 
King  James's  Book  of  Sports  restored  the  Lady  and  the  Hobby-horse : 
but,  during  the  Commonwealth,  they  were  again  attacked  by  a  new  set 
of  fanatics ;  and,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  May  festivities^  the 
Whitsun-alesy  &c.,  in  many  parts  of  England,  degraded." 

•  Leed.    [LeedsQ 
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Stnkdey,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum  (1724),  writes  of  a  May>pole 
hili  near  Horn  Castle,  Lincolnshire,  ^' where  probably  stood  an 
Hermes  in  Roman  times.  The  boys  annually  keep  up  the  festival 
of  the  Flcralia  on  May  Dav,  making  a  procession  to  this  hill  with 
May  gads  (as  they  call  them;  in  their  hands.  This  is  a  white  willow 
wand,  the  bark  peel'd  ofTy  ty'd  round  with  cowslips,  a  thyrsus  of 
the  Bacchinals.  At  night  they  have  a  bone  fire,  and  other  merriment, 
which  is  really  a  sacrifice,  or  religious  festival." 

After  the  Restoration,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  May-poles  were 
permitted  to  be  erected  again.*  Thomas  Hall,  however,  another  of 
the  puritanical  writers,  published  his  Funebri^  Florae,  the  Downfall 
of  May  Games,  so  late  as  1660.  At  the  end  is  a  copy  ot  ver^esy  from 
which  I  make  the  following  selection — 

*  I  am  Sir  May-pole^  that* s  my  name ; 

Men,  May,  and  Mirth,  give  me  the  same. 
•        •.•■• 
*«  And  thus  hath  Fkxia,  May,  and  Mirth, 

Bttnn  ftDd  cherished  my  birtlL 

Tiu  time  and  means  so  favour  d  mee, 

That  of  a  twigg  I  waxt  a  tree  : 

Then  all  the  people,  leas  and  more. 

My  height  and  tallness  did  adore; 

— —  **  under  Heaven's  cope, 
There's  none  as  I  so  near  the  Pope. 
Whereof  the  Papists  give  to  mee, 
Next  pap^l,  second  dignity. 
Hath  holy  father  mnch  a  doe 
When  he  is  chosen?  so  have  I  too : 
Doth  he  npon  men's  shoulders  ride  ? 
That  honour  doth  to  mee  betide : 
There  is  joy  at  my  pkntation. 
As  is  at  his  coronation ; 
Men,  women,  children,  on  an  heap, 
Do  sing,  and  dance,  and  frisk,  ana  leap ; 
Yea,  drumms  and  drunkards,  on  a  rout, 
Before  mee  make  a  hideous  shout ; 


For,  where  'tis  nois'd  that  I  am  come, 

My  foUowers  sammon'd  are  by  drum. 

I  have  a  mighlr  retinue. 

The  scum  of  all  the  raskall  crew 

Of  fidlers,  pedlers,  jayle-scap't  slaves. 

Of  tinkers,  turn-coats,  tospot-knaves, 

Of  theeves  and  scape-thrifts  many  a  on^ 

With  bouncing  Besse,  and  jolly  Jone, 


*  In  The  Lord's  Loud  Call  to  Engknd  (1660)  is  given  part  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  North,  dated  "  Newcastle,  7th  of  May,  1660 : " 
'*Sii^  the  coimtrey,  as  well  as  the  tovm,  abounds  with  vanities;  now  the 
rant  of  hbertr  and  licentiousness  are  let  loose :  May-poles,  and  playet,  and 
JQglen^  aad  afl  things  else  now  pass  current     Sin  now  appears  with  a  brazen 
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With  idls  bojes,  and  Joaraey-meii, 
And  vigmnts  diat  their  country  nm : 
Ye«y  Hobb^-hone  doth  hither  prance, 
Maid-Maman  and  the  Morrice-dance. 
My  summons  fetcheth,  far  and  near, 
All  that  can  swagger,  roar,  and  swear,* 
All  that  can  dance,  and  drab,  and  drink. 
They  run  to  mee  as  to  a  sink. 
These  mee  for  their  commander  take, 
And  I  do  them  my  black*guard  make. 


I  tell  them  'tis  a  time  to  laugh. 
To  give  thmnselyes  free  leave  to  <iuaff. 
To  drink  their  healths  ujpon  their  knee, 
To  mix  their  talk  with  ruMddry. 


Old  cnmes,  that  source  have  tooth  or  eye^ 
But  crooked  back  and  lamed  thigh. 
Must  have  a  frisk,  and  shake  tbeur  hed 
As  if  no  stitch  nor  ache  they  feel. 
I  bid  the  servant  disobey. 
The  childe  to  say  his  parents  nay. 
The  poorer  sort,  that  nave  no  ooin» 
I  can  command  them  to  purloin. 
All  this,  and  more,  I  warrant  good. 
For  'tis  to  maintain  neighbourhood. 

■        .•>•• 
The  honour  of  the  Sabbath-day 
My  dandng-gnem  have  ta'en  away. 
Let  preachers  prate  till  they  grow  wood. 
Where  I  am  they  can  do  no  good." 

This  writer  protests :  ^  The  most  of  these  May-poles  are  stollen,  yet 
they  give  out  that  the  poles  are  given  them.** — ^**  There  were  two  May- 
poles set  up  in  my  parish  [KingV Norton] ;  the  one  was  stoUen,  and 
the  other  was  given  by  a  profest  papist  That  which  was  stollen  was 
said  to  bee  given,  when  'twas  proved  to  their  faces  that  'twas  stoUen, 
and  they  were  made  to  acknowledge  their  offence.  This  pole  that  was 
stollen  was  rated  at  five  shillings :  if  all  the  poles  one  with  another 
ivere  so  rated,  which  were  stollen  this  May,  what  a  considerable  sum 
would  it  amount  to  1  Fightings  and  bloodshed  are  usual  at  such 
meetings,  insomuch  that  'tis  a  common  saying,  that  'tis  no  festival 
unless  there  bee  some  fightings^ 

"If  Moses  were  angry,"  he  says  in  another  page,  "when  he  saw  the 
people  dance  about  a  golden  calf,  well  may  we  be  angry  to  see  people 
dancing  the  morrice  about  a  post  in  honour  of  a  whore,  as  you  shall 
see  anon." 

"  Had  this  rudeness," he  adds,  ''been  acted  only  in  some  ignorant 

*  In  The  Honestie  of  this  Age,  by  Bamabe  Rych  (1615),  is  the  following 
passage :  "the  country  twaine,  that  will  sweare  more  on  Sundaies,  dancimg 
aboHi  a  Mw  PoU^  then  he  will  doe  all  the  week  after  at  his  worke,  will  have  a 
cast  at  me. 
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and  obscure  parts  of  the  land,  I  had  been  silent ;  but  when  I  peroeiyed 
uiat  the  complaints  were  general  from  aU  parts  of  the  land,  and  that 
even  in  Cheapside  itself  the  rude  rabble  had  set  up  this  ensign  of  pro- 
phaneness,  and  had  put  the  lord-mayor  to  the  trouble  of  seeing  it 
pulled  down,  I  could  not,  out  of  my  dearest  respects  and  tender  com- 
passion to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like 
disorders  (if  possible)  for  the  future,  but  put  pen  to  paper,  and  discover 
the  sinful  rise,  and  v&e  prophaneness  that  attend  such  misrule." 

In  Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts,  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain 
(1658),  is  the  following :    33.  Of  Wakes,  and  May^oUs, 

**  The  Zelots  here  aregrown  so  ignorant. 
That  they  mistake  Wakes  for  some  ancient  Saint, 
They  else  would  keep  that  Feast ;  for  though  they  all 
Would  be  cal*d  Saints  here,  none  in  heaven  they  call : 
Besides  they  May-poles  hate  with  all  their  soul, 
I  think,  because  a  C4Ufdinal  was  a  PoUP 

Sterenson,  in  The  Twelve  Moneths,  has  these  observatibns  at  the 
end  of  May — 

**  Why  should  the  Priest  against  the  May-pok  picach? 
Alas  I  it  is  a  thing  out  of  his  reach  : 
How  he  the  enour  of  the  time  condoles, 
And  saves,  'tis  none  of  the  cselestial  poles ; 
Whilst  he  (fond  man  I )  at  May-poles  thus  perplext. 
Forgets  he  makes  a  May-game  of  his  text. 
But  May  shall  tryumph  at  a  higher  rate, 
Having  Trees  for  poles,  and  Boughs  to  celebrate ; 
And  the  green  regiment,  in  brave  array. 
Like  Kent's  Great  walking  Grove,  shall  bring  in  May." 

The  author  of  The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and  Words  by 
Things,  in  his  specimen  of  an  etymological  vocabulary,  considers 
the  May-pole  in  a  new  and  curious  light  We  gather  from  him  that 
oar  ancestors  held  an  anniversary  assembly  on  May-day  ;  and  that 
the  column  of  May  (whence  our  May-pole)  was  the  great  standard  of 
justice  in  the  £y-Commons  or  Fields  of  May.*  Here  it  was  that  the 
people,  if  they  saw  cause,  deposed  or  punished  their  governors,  their 
barons,  and  their  kings.  The  judge's  bough  or  wand  (at  this  time 
discontinued,  and  only  faintly  represented  by  a  trifling  nosegay),  and 
the  staff  or  rod  of  authority  in  the  civil  and  m  the  military  (^r  it  was 
the  mace  of  civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the  field  officers),  are 
both  derived  from  hence.  A  mayor,  he  says,  received  his  name  from 
this  May,  in  the  sense  of  lawful  power ;  the  crown,  a  mark  of  dignity 

*  'I  At  Hesket  (in  Cumberland)  yearly  on  St  Barnabas's  Day,  by  the  high- 
way side  under  a  thorn  tree  (according  to  the  very  ancient  manner  of  holdmg 
taemblies  in  the  open  air),  is  kept  the  court  for  the  whole  Forest  of  Engle- 
W)od.'' — Nicolson  and  Bum's  Hist,  of  Wcstmor.  and  Cumb.  vol.  iL  p.  344. 

Kejrsler,  says  Borlase,  thinks  that  the  custom  of  the  May  pole  took  its  rise 
from  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  to  see  their  king,  who,  seldom  appearing 
at  other  times,  made  his  procession  at  this  time  of  year  to  the  great  aiicmbly 
flf  die  states  held  ia  the  open  ain 
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and  symbol  of  power,  like  the  mace  and  sceptre,  was  also  taken  from 
the  May,  being  representative  of  the  garland  or  crown,  which,  when 
hung  on  the  top  of  the  May  or  pole,  was  the  great  signal  for  conven- 
ing the  people ;  the  arches  of  it,  which  spring  from  the  circlet  and 
meet  together  at  the  mound  or  round  bell,  being  necessarily  so  formed, 
to  suspend  it  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

The  word  May-pole,  he  observes,  is  a  pleonasm.  In  French  it  is 
called  simply  the  Mai. 

He  farther  tells  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  customs, 
which  from  the  remotest  ages  has  been,  by  repetition  from  year  to 
year,  survived  to  the  present  day,  not  being  at  this  instant  totally 
exploded,  especially  in  the  lower  classes  of  lile.  It  was  considered  as 
the  boundary  day,  that  divided  the  confines  of  winter  and  summer, 
allusively  to  which  there  was  instituted  a  sportful  war  between  two 
parties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  winter,  the  other  for 
bringing  in  the  summer.  The  youth  were  divided  into  troops,  the  one 
in  winter  livery,  the  other  in  the  gav  habit  of  the  spring.  The  mock 
battle  was  always  fought  booty ;  the  spring  was  sure  to  obtain  the 
victory,  which  they  celebrated  by  carryin^^  triumphantly  green 
branches  with  May  flowers,  proclaiming  and  smging  the  song  of  joy, 
of  which  the  burthen  was  in  these  or  equivalent  terms:  ''We  have 
brought  the  summer  home." 

A  singular  custom  used  to  be  annually  observed  on  May  day  by 
the  boys  of  Frindsbury  and  Stroud  (Hasted  says  the  boys  of  Rochester 
and  Stroud).  "  They  met  on  Rochester  Bridge,  where  a  skirmish  ensued 
between  them.  This  combat  probably  derived  its  origin  from  a 
drubbing  received  by  the  monks  of  Rochester  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  These  monks,  on  occasion  of  a  long  drought,  set  out  on  a  procession 
for  Frindsbury  to  pray  for  rain  ;  but  the  day  proving  windy,  they  ap- 
prehended the  lights  would  be  blown  out,  the  banners  tossed  about, 
and  their  order  much  discomposed.  They,  therefore,  requested  of  the 
Master  of  Stroud  Hospital  leave  to  pass  through  the  orchard  of  his 
house,  which  he  granted  without  the  permission  of  his  brethren ;  who, 
when  they  had  heard  what  the  Master  had  done,  instantly  hired  a 
company  of  ribalds,  armed  with  clubs  and  bats,  who  waylaid  the  poor 
monks  in  the  orchard,  and  gave  them  a  severe  beating.  The  monks 
desisted  from  proceeding  that  way,  but  soon  after  found  out  a  pious 
mode  of  revenge,  by  obliging  the  men  of  Frindsbury,  with  due  humility, 
to  come  yearly  on  Whit  Monday,  with  their  clubKS  in  procession  to 
Rochester,  as  penance  for  their  sins.  Hence  probably  came  the  by- 
word of  Frindsbury  clubs." — IrelatuCs  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Med- 
waVy  sect.  4. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708),  to  the  question  "  whence  is  derived  the 
custom  of  setting  up  May-poles,  and  dressing  them  with  garlands  ;  and 
what  is  the  reason  that  the  milk-maids  dance  before  their  customers' 
doors  with  their  pails  dressed  up  with  plate  /  **  it  is  answered  :  "  It  was 
a  custom  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  converted  to  Christianity 
to  erect  these  May-poles,  adorned  with  flowers,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Flora;  and  the  dancing  of  the  milk-maids  may  be  only  a 
corruption  of  that  custom  in  complyance  with  the  town." 

Piers,  in  his  Description  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  1682,  says  :  ''  On 
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May  Eve  every  family  sets  up  before  their  door  a  green  bush,  strewed 
over  with  yellow  flowers,  which  the  meadows  yield  plentifully.  In 
countries  where  timber  is  plentiful,  they  erect  tall  slender  trees,  which 
stand  high,  and  they  continue  almost  the  whole  year ;  so  as  a  stranger 
would  go  nigh  to  imagine  that  they  were  all  signs  of  ale-sellers,  and 
that  all  houses  were  ale-houses." 


MOJRRIS  DANCERS.* 

MAID  MARIAN,  OR  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY. 

TOLLET,  in  his  Account  of  the  Morris  Dancers  upon  his  window, 
describes  the  celebrated  Maid  Marian,  arrayed  as  Queen  of  May, 
as  haying  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  red 

*  The  Mofris  dance,  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or  staves  or  swoxds 
Hi^iffd,  was  learned,  says  Dr  Johnson,  by  the  Bloors,  and  was  probably  a 
kind  of  Pyrxhic  or  military  dance. 

"  Morisoot,"  says  Blount  "  (Span,)  a  Moor ;  also  a  Dance,  so  called,  wherein 
there  were  usoally  five  men,  and  a  boy  dresed  in  a  girl's  habit,  whom  they 
called  the  Maid  Marrion,  or,  perhaps,  Morian,  from  the  Italian  Morione,  a 
head-piece,  becaose  her  head  was  wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up.  Common 
people  call  it  a  Morris  Dance." 

The  Chnrchwardens'  and  Chamberlains'  Books  of  Kingston-apon-Thames 
famished  Lysons  with  the  following  particulars  illustrative  of  our  subject, 
mder  the  head  of 

"ROBIN  HOOD  AND  MAY  GAME." 

"  23  Hen.  VIL  To  the  menstorel  upon  May-day  .  .004 

„  yy  For  paynting  of  the  Mares  garments,  and  for  sarten 

gretleveres* 024 

„  „  For  paynting  of  a  bannar  for  Rolan-hode  .003 

„  „  Fora  M.  and^pynnys o    o  10 

»,  „  For  4  pl3rt8  and  jf  of  laun  for  the  Mans  garments  .0    211 

„  „  For  Orseden  for  the  same o    o  10 

„  „  For  a  Gjonn  for  the  lady 008 

,.  „  For  beUys  for  the  dawnsars 0012 

24  Hen.  VII.  For  Little  John's  cote 080 

I  Hen.  VIII.  For  silver  paper  for  the  Mores  dawnsars  .007 

„  „  For  Kendall,  for  Robvn-hode's  cote's  .        .        .013 

„  „  For  3  yerds  of  white  for  the  frere's  cote  .030 


*  Th«  word  JLivery  was  formerlr  used  to  signify  anything  delivered :  see  the  Northum- 
berUnd  Hoa«chokl  Book,  p.  6a  If  it  ever  bore  such  an  acceptation  at  that  dme,  one  mi^ht 
be  induced  to  aappoac,  from  the  following  entries,  that  it  here  meant  a  badge^  or  sonwthing 
ofthatldttd— 

"  15  C  of  leveres  for  Robin-hode  050 
For  leverest  paper,  and  sateyn  o  o  so 
For  pynnes  ana  leveryes  .065 
#or  13  C  of  leverys  .044 

For  04  great  lyvei^  .004.** 

PkobaUy  riinr  were  a  wonx  of  cockades,  given  to  the  company  from  whom  die  rooney  was 
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pink,  as  emblem  of  summer.  Her  vesture  was  once  fashionable  in 
the  highest  degree ;  for  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VI i., 
was   married  to  James  King   of  Scotland  wiUi   the  crown   upon 


(I 


I  Hen.  VIII.  For  4  yerds  of  Kendall  for  Mayde  Marian's  huke  *  o    3    4 
For  saten  of  sypers  for  the  same  hake  .  .006 

For  2  payre  of  glovys  for  Robyn-hode  and  Mayde 

Maryan 003 

„  „  For  6  brode  arovys 006 

,9  „         To  Mayde  Marian,  for  her  labour  for  two  yeers   .020 

„  „  To  Fygge  the  taborer 060 

,,  ,,  Rec*  for  Robin-hood's  gaderyng  4  marks  f 

5  Hen.  VIII.  Rec*  for  Robin-hood*8  gaderyng  at  Croydon        .094 
1 1  Hen.  VIIL  Paid  for  three  brode  yerds  of  rosett  for  makyng  the 

frer's  cote     . 036 

w  „         Shoes  for  the  Mores  dauHsart,  the  frexe,  and  Mayde 

Maryan,  at  ^d,  a  peyre  .        .054 

13  Hen.  VIIL  Eight  yerds  of  fiistyan  for  the  Meres  daumars  coats  o  16    o 
„  ,,         A  aos]m  of  gold  skynnes^  for  the  Mams    .        .  o    o  10 

15  Hen.  VIII.  Hire  of  hats  for  Robyn  hode  .        .  o    o  16 
,,            ,,          Paid  for  the  hat  that  was  lost       .                .        .  o    o  10 

16  Hen.  VIIL  Rec*  at  the  Church-ale  and  Robyn-hode,  all  things 

deducted 3  10    6 

„  ,,  Payd  for  6  yerds  }  of  satyn  for  Robyn-hode's cotys  o  Z2    6 

„  ,,  For  makyng  the  same 020 

„  ,,  For  3  ells  of  locram  I 016 

21  Hen.  VIII.  For  spunging  and  brushing  Robyn-hode*8  cotys   .002 
28  Hen.  VIIL  Five  hats  and  4  porses  for  the  daunsan  .004^ 

,,  „  4  yerds  of  cloth  for  the  fole's  cote         .        .        .020 

„  „  2  ells  of  worstede  for  Maide  Maryan's  kyrtle        .068 

„  „  For  6  payre  of  double  sollyd  showne  .  .046 

,,  „  To  the  mynstrele o  10    8 

„  „         To  the  fryer  and  the  piper  for  to  go  to  Croydon  .008 

"  28  Hen.  VIII.  Mem.  lefte  in  the  kepine  of  me  Wardens  now  beinge,  a 
fryer's  cote  of  russet,  and  a  kyrtele  of  worsted  weltyd  with  red  cloth,  a  mow- 
rens  R  cote  of  buckram,  and  4  Morres  daunsars  cotes  of  white  fustian  spangelyd, 
and  two  ^yne  sQten  cotes,  and  a  dysardd's  Y  cote  of  cotton,  and  6  payre  of 
garters  with  bells." 

"  After  this  period,"  says  Lysons,  *'  I  find  no  entries  relating  to  the  abo^e 
game.**  It  was  so  much  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  king 
and  his  nobles  would  sometimes  appear  in  disguise  as  Robinhood  and  his 
men,  dressed  in  Kendal,  with  hoods  and  hosen." 

*  Steerent  suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  thit  word  may  have  the  same  meaning  as 
Howve,  or  Houve,  used  by  Chaucer  for  a  head-drets.  Maid  Marian's  head-dress  was  always 
very  fine. 

t  It  appears  that  thi%  as  well  as  other  games,  was  made  a  parish  cooceAi. 

I  Probably  gilt  leather,  the  pliability  of  which  was  particularly  aocomoKxlated  to  the 
motion  of  the  dancers. 

I  A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

I  Probably  a  Moor's  coat;  the  word  Marian  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  Moor.  Blade 
buckram  appears  to  have  been  much  used  for  the  dresaes  of  the  ancient  mtmuners. 

^  Disara  is  an  old  word  for  a  fool. 

**  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Great  Marlow,  it  appears  that  dresaes  for  the 
if  orris  Dwioe  "  w«f«  lent  oat  to  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Tbisy  are  afronafd  for  to  late 
as  i6s»''    See  LmmgUf*  AniiquiiUt  pfDuUrmigki  4to.  1797,  p^  S4S. 
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ber  head  and  her  hair  hanging  down ;  and  between  the  crown  and  the 
hair  was  a  very  rich  coif,  hanging  down  behind  the  whole  length  of 
the  body.  This  simple  example  sufficiently  explains  the  dress  of 
Marian's  head.  Her  coif  is  purple,  her  surcoat  blue,  her  cuffs  white, 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  yellow,  the  sleeves  of  a  carnation  colour,  and 
her  stomacher  red,  with  a  yellow  lace  in  cross-bars.  In  Shakespeare's 
play  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne  Boleyn,  at  her  coronation,  is  in  her  hair, 
or,  as  Holinshed  says,  her  hair  hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  she  had 
a  coif,  with  a  circlet  about  it  full  of  rich  stones. 

In  Coates's  History  of  Reading^  under  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
St  Mary's  parish,  we  have — 

A.D.   1557.  Item,  payed  to  the  Mynstrels  and  the  Hobby  Horse 

nppon  May  Day  .030 

Item,  payed  to  the  Morrys  DaanserB  and  the  Myn- 

strelles,  mete  and  drink  at  Whitsontide  .034 

Payed  to  them  the  Sonday  after  May  Day  .  o    o  20 

P*  to  the  Painter  for  painting  of  their  cotes  .028 

P*  to  the  Painter  for  2  dz.  of  Lyveiyes  .  o    o  20 

In  the  rare  tract,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled  Plaine 
Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,  mention  is  made  of  a  **  stranger, 
which  seeing  a  quintessence  ^beside  the  Foole  and  the  Maid  Marian) 
of  aJl  the  picked  youth,  stramed  out  of  a  whole  endship,  footing  the 
Morris  about  a  May-pole,  and  he  not  hearing  the  minstrelsie  for  the 
fidling,  the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for  the  noise  of  the  tabor, 
blunthr  demaunded  if  they  were  not  all  beside  themselves,  that  they 
so  lip^  and  skip'd  without  an  occasion." 

Shakespeare  makes  mention  of  an  English  Whitson  Morris  Dance, 
in  the  following  speech  of  the  Dauphin  in  Henry  V. — 

"  No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitson  Morrice  Dance." 

^The  English  were  fiuned,"  says  Dr  Grey  in  his  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare, ^  for  these  and  such  like  diversions ;  and  even  the  old,  as  well 
as  young  persons,  formerly  followed  them :  a  remarkable  instance  of 
which  is  given  by  Sir  William  Temple  (Miscellanea,  Part  3.  Essay  of 
HeaHh  and  Long  Life),  who  makes  mention  of  a  Morrice  Dance  in 
Herefordshire,  from  a  noble  person,  who  told  him  he  had  a  pamphlet 
in  his  library,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  that  county, 
which  gave  an  account  how,  in  such  a  year  of  King  James's  reign, 
there  went  about  the  country  a  sett  of  Morrice  Dancers,  composed  of 
ten  men,  who  danced  a  Maid  Marrian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe  :  and  how 
these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  'Tis  not 
so  much,  says  he,  that  so  many  in  one  county  should  live  to  that  age, 
as  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  humour  to  travel  and  dance." 

The  following  description  of  a  Morris  Dance  occurs  in  Cobbe's 
Prophecies,  his  Signes  and  Tokens,  his  Madrigalls,  Questions,  and 
Ansveis  (1614)-— 
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"  It  wss  mj  hap  of  Ute,  bj  chance, 
To  meet  a  Coantry  Morris  Dance, 
When,  cheefest  of  them  all,  the  Foole 
Plaied  with  a  ladle  and  a  toole ; 
When  every  younger  ihak't  his  bells 
Till  sweating  feet  gave  fohing  smells ; 
And    fine   Maide  Marian  with  her 

smoile, 
Shew'd  how  a  lascall  plaid  the  roile : 


Bat,  when  the  Hobby-hone  did  wifay. 
Then  all  the  wenches  gave  a  tihy : 
But  when  they  gan  to  shake  their  boxe, 
And  not  a  eoose  could  catch  a  foze. 
The  piper  then  put  up  his  pipes, 
And  ail  the  woodcocks  looVt  like 

snipes. 
And  therewith  fell  a  shoViy  streame," 

&& 


So  in  Cotgraye*s  English  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language  (1655). 

**  How  they  become  the  Morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  in  to  Whitson  Ales,  and  sweat 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  Hobby-horse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid  Marian,  rcsolVd  to  jelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoon-meat." 

We  have  an  allusion  to  the  Morris  dancer  in  the  preface  to  Mytho- 
mistes,  a  tract  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  printed  by  Henry  Seyle,  at  the 
Tiger's  Head  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard :  ''  Yet  such  helpes,  as  if 
nature  have  not  beforehand  in  his  byrth,  given  a  Poet,  all  such  forced 
art  will  come  behind  as  lame  to  the  businesse,  and  deficient  as  the  best 
iaufrht  coutUrey  Morris  dauncer^  with  all  his  bells  and  napkins^  will  ill 
deserve  to  be,  in  an  Inne  of  Courte  at  Christmas,  tearmed  the  thing 
the  call  a  fine  reveller/* 

Stevenson,  in  The  Twelve  Moneths  (1661},  speaking  of  April,  tells  us: 
^  The  youth  of  the  country  make  ready  for  the  Morris-dance,  and  the 
merry  milk-maid  supplies  them  with  ribbands  her  true  love  had 
given  her.* 

In  Articles  of  Visitation  and  Inquiry  for  the  Diocese  of  St  David 
(1662),  occurs  the  following  :  '*  Have  no  minstrels,  no  Morris^dancers^ 
no  dogs,  hawks,  or  hounds,  been  sulTred  to  be  brought  or  come  into 
your  church,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  congregation  t** 

The  editor  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  (1783)  mentions  seeing  a  company 
of  Morrice-dancers  from  Abington,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey^  so  late  as 
the  summer  of  1783.  They  appeared  to  be  making  a  kind  of  annual 
circuit 

In  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  English  Morris  Dance,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient 
Manners,  Douce  observes  that  both  English  and  foreign  glossaries 
uniformly  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  dance  to  the  Moors,  althourii  the 
genuine  Moorish  or  Morisco  dance,  was,  no  doubt,  very  dinerent 
from  the  European  Morris.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England,  has  cited  a  passage  from  the  play  of  Variety,  1649, 
in  which  the  Spanish  Morisco  is  mentioned.  And  this  not  only  shows 
the  legitimacy  of  the  term  Morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncomipted 
Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  stiU  continues  to 
delight  both  natives  and  foreigners,  under  the  name  of  the  Fandango, 
The  Spanish  Moirice  was  also  danced  at  puppet-shows  by  a  person 
habited  like  a  Moor^  with  castanets;  and  Junius  has  informed  us 
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that  the  Morris-dancers  usually  blackened  their  faces  with  soot,  that 
they  might  the  better  pass  for  Moors. 

Having  noticed  the  corruption  of  the  Pyrrhica  Saltatio  of  the 
andents,  and  the  uncorrupted  Morris  Dance^  as  practised  in  France 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Douce  adds :  "  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Morris  Dance  was  first  brought  into  England  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (see 
Peck's  Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  135),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  had  it  from  our  Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemin$;s. 
Few  if  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  in  several  parishes  afford  materials  that 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  and  show  that  the  Morris  Dance 
made  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  parochial  festivals. 

''We  find  also  that  other  festivals  and  ceremonies  had  their  Morris  ; 
as  Holy  Thursday  ;  the  Whitsun  Ales ;  the  Bride  Ales,  or  Wedding ; 
auid  a  sort  of  play,  or  pageant,  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  Sheriffs 
too  had  their  Morris  Dance. 

**  The  May  Games  of  Robin  Hood  appear  to  have  been  principally 
hkstitnted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  were  generally  accom- 
panied by  Morris  dancers,  who,  nevertheless,  formed  but  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  the  ceremony.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  at  any  time, 
Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  were  constituint  characters  in  the 
Morris.*  'Mn  Laneham's  Letter  from  Kenil worth,  or  Killingworth 
Castle,  a  Bride  Ale  is  described,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  *  a  lively 
Mots  dauns,  according  to  the  auncietU  manner:  six  dauncerz, 
Mawdmarion,  and  the  fool.'" 

In  Pasquill  and  Marforius  (1589)  we  read  of  ^  The  May-game  of 
Maitinisme,  verie  defflie  set  out,  with  pompes,  pagents,  motions, 
maskeB,  scutchions,  emblems,  impreases,  strange  tnckes  and  devises, 
between  the  i^e  and  the  owle,  the  like  was  never  yet  seene  in  Paris 
Garden.  Penry  the  Welchman  is  the  foregallant  of  the  Morrice  with 
the  treble  belles,  shot  through  the  wit  with  a  woodcock's  bill  I  would 
not  for  the  fayrest  home-beast  in  all  his  countrey,  that  the  Church  of 
England  were  a  cup  of  Metbeglin,  and  came  in  his  way  when  he  is 
overheated;  every  Bishopricke  would  procure  but  a  draught,  when 
the  Diaxer  is  at  bis  nose. 

**  Martin  himselfe  is  the  MaydrMarian^  trimlie  drest  uppe  in  a  cast 
gowne,  and  a  kercher  of  Dame  Lawsons,  his  face  handsomelie 
muffled  with  a  Diaper-Napkin  to  cover  his  beard,  and  a  great  nose- 
gay in  his  hande  01  the  principalest  flowers  I  could  gather  out  of  all 
\lj%  works.  Wiggenton  daunces  round  about  him  in  a  cotten-coate, 
to  court  him  mtk  a  leatheme  pudding  and  a  woodden  ladle,  Paget 
marshalleth  the  way  with  a  couple  of  great  clubbes,  one  in  his  foote, 
another  \n  his  head,  and  he  cryes  to  the  people,  with  a  loude  voice, 
'  beware  of  the  man  whom  God  hath  marxt'  I  cannot  yet  finde  any 
so  fitte  to  come  lagging  behind,  with  a  budget  on  his  necke  to  feather, 
the  devotion  of  ike  lookers  on,  as  the  stocke-keeper  of  the  Bridewel* 
bouse  o£  Canterburie ;  he  most  carry  the  purse  to  defray  their  charges, 
and  then  bee  may  be  sure  to  serve  himselfe." 
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In  Uie  CSiurchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Lawrence  Parish,  in  Coates's 
History  of  Reading,  is  the  following  entry — 

"  1531.  It  for  fiyve  ells  of  canvas  for  a  cote  for  Made  Maryon,  at  iii^  oU 
theeU.  xvij*.  ob." 

After  the  Morris  degenerated  into  a  piece  of  coarse  buffoonery,  and 
Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a  clown,  this  once  elegant  Queen  of 
May  obtained  the  name  oi  Malkin.*  To  this  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
allude  in  Monsieur  Thomas — 

''  Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  must  marry  Maifyn^  the  May  Lady." 

Bishop  Percy  and  Steevens  agree  in  making  Maid  Marian  the  mis- 
tress of  Robin  Hood.  ^  It  appears  from  the  old  play  of  The  Down- 
fall of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (1601},''  says  Steevens,  ^  that  Maid 
Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed  by  Matilda  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Lord  Fitzwalter,  while  Robin  Hood  remained  in  a  state  of 
outlawry — 

"  *  Next  'tis  agreed  (if  thereto  shee  agree) 

That  faire  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name  ; 
And,  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poor  outlaw's  life. 
She  by  Maide  Marian's  name  be  only  call*d. 

"  Mat,  I  am  contented  ;  reade  on,  Little  John : 
Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  Maid  Marian,*  ^ 

^This  Lady  was  poisoned  by  King  John  at  Dunmow  Priory,  after 
he  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  on  her  chastity.  Drayton  has 
written  her  legend." 

In  Braithwaite's  Strappado  for  the  Divell  (161 5),  is  the  following 
passage — 

— **  As  for  his  blood, 
He  says  he  can  deriv't  from  Robin  Hood 
And  bis  May-Marian,  and  I  thinke  he  may, 
Foi^s  Mother  plaid  May-Marian  t'other  day." 

Douce,  however,  considers  this  story  as  a  dramatic  fiction  :  "None 
of  the  materials,"  he  observes,  ^  that  constitute  the  more  authentic 
histor)'  of  Robin  Hood,  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  character  in  the 
shape  of  his  mistress.    There  is  a  pretty  French  pastoral  drama  of 

*  In  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Couitier  (1620),  that  effeminate-looking 
young  man,  we  are  told,  used  to  act  the  part  of  Maid  Marian,  *'  to  make  the 
foole  as  faire,  forsooth,  as  if  he  were  to  play  Maid  Marian  in  a  May  Game  or 
a  Morris  Dance." 

In  Shakerley  Marmion's  Antiquary,  act  4,  is  the  following  passage :  "  A 
merry  world  the  while,  my  boy  and  I,  next  Midsomer  Ale,  /  may  serve  for  a 
fool,  and  kt  for  Maid  Marrian."  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  act  iiu  sc  3, 
speaks  of  Maid  Marian  in  her  degraded  state.  It  appears  by  one  of  the  ex- 
tracts already  given  from  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  diaracter  was  performed  by  a 
woman  who  received  a  shilling  each  year  for  her  trouble. 
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the  deventfa  or  twelfth  century,  entitled  Le  Jeu  du  Btrger  et  d$  la  Bgr- 
pn^  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  Robin  and  Marum^  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess.  Warton  thought  that  our  English  Marian 
might  be  illustrated  from  this  composition  ;  but  Ritson  is  unwilling  to 
assent  to  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  Robin  and 
Marian  'are  not  the  Robin  and  Marian  of  Sherwood.'  Yet  Warton 
probably  nkeant  no  more  than  that  the  name  of  Marian  had  been 
suggest^  from  the  above  drama,  which  was  a  great  favourite  among 
the  common  people  in  France,  and  performed  much  about  the  season 
at  which  the  May  Games  were  celebrated  in  England*  The  great 
intercourse  between  the  countries  might  have  been  the  means  of  im- 
porting this  name  amidst  an  infinite  variety  of  other  matters ;  and 
there  is,  indeed,  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  introduction  of 
a  name  which  never  occurs  in  the  page  of  English  history.  The  story 
of  Robin  Hood  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  a  dramatic  cast ;  and 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  a  principal  character  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  drama  to  another.  It  might  be  thought,  likewise,  that 
the  English  Robin  deserved  his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other.  The 
GircoDstance  of  the  French  Marian  being  acted  by  a  boy  contributes 
to  support  the  above  opinion  ;  the  part  of  the  English  character  having 
been  personated,  though  not  always,  in  like  manner.'' 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  writes  Waldron,  the  month  of  May  is  there 
every  year  ushered  in  with  the  following  ceremony  :  ^  In  almost  all 
the  great  parishes^  they  chuse  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  most 
weahhy  farmers  a  young  maid  for  the  Queen  of  May,  She  is  drest  in 
the  gayest  and  best  manner  they  can,  and  is  attended  by  about 
twenty  others,  who  are  called  maids  of  honour  :  she  has  also  a  young 
man,  who  is  her  captain,  and  has  under  his  command  a  good  number 
of  inferior  officers.  In  opposition  to  her  is  the  Queen  of  Winter,  who 
is  a  man  drest  in  woman's  clothes,  with  woolen  hoods,  fiirr  tippets, 
and  loaded  with  the  warmest  and  heaviest  habits  one  upon  anotner  ; 
in  the  same  manner  are  those  who  represent  her  attendants  drest,  nor  is 
she  without  a  captain  and  troop  for  her  defence.  Both  being  equipt  as 
proper  emblems,  of  the  beauty  of  the  Spring,  and  the  deformity  of  the 
Winter,  they  set  forth  from  their  respective  quarters  ;  the  one  preced- 
ed by  violins  and  flutes,  the  other  with  the  rough  music  of  the  tongs 
and  cleavers.  Both  companies  march  till  they  meet  on  a  common, 
and  then  their  trains  engage  in  a  mock  battle.  If  the  Queen  of 
Winter's  forces  get  the  better  so  far  as  to  take  the  Queen  of  May 
prisoner,  she  is  ranscMned  for  as  much  as  pays  the  expences  of  the  day. 
After  this  ceremony,  Winter  and  her  company  retire,  and  divert  them- 
selves in  a  bam,  and  the  others  remain  on  the  green,  where,  having 
danced  a  considerable  time,  they  conclude  the  evening  with  a  feast : 
the  Queen  at  one  table  with  her  maids,  the  Captain  with  his  troop  at 
another.  There  are  seldom  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons  at  each 
board,  but  not  more  than  three  knives." 

Douce  notes  that  ^  it  appears  that  the  Lady  of  the  May  was  some- 
times carried  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders  ;  for  Stephen  Batman, 
speaking  of  the  Pope  and  his  ceremonies,  states  that  he  is  carried  on 
the  ha&  of  four  deacons,  '  after  the  manner  of  carrying  Whytepot 
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Queenes  in  Western  May  Games*.'"  And  he  adds  :  *^  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Queen  of  May  is  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  Goddess  Flora  in  the  Roman  Festival" 


ROBIN  HOOD. 

In  his  Sixth  Sermon  before  King  Edward  VI.  Latimer  mentions 
Robin  Hood's  day  as  kept  by  country  people  in  memory  of  him.     **  I 
came  once  myself,"  says  he,  *'  to  a  place,  riding  a  journey  homeward 
from  London,  and  sent  word  over-night  into  the  town  that  I  would 
preach  there  in  the  morning,  because  it  was  a  holy-day,  and  I  took  my 
horse  and  my  company  and  went  thither  (I  thought  I  should  have 
found  a  great  company  in  the  church) ;  when  I  came  there,  the  church- 
door  was  fast  locked.    I  tarried  there  half  an  hour  and  more  ;  at  last 
the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish  comes  to  me,  and  sa3rs — 
'This  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  cannot  heare  you,  this  is   Robin 
Hoode^s  daye,  the  piarish  is  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hoode. 
I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not . 
but  it  would  not  serve,  but  was  fayne  to  give  place  to  Robin  H  code's 
men." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Lawrence  Parish,  Reading, 
under  the  year  1499,  is  the  following  article : ''  It  rea  of  ^<tgcuUryng 
of  Robyn-hod,  xixf ;"  and  similarly  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  St  Helen's,  Abingdon,  under  the  year  1566  we  find  eighteen  pence 
charged  for  setting  up  Robin  Hood's  bower. 

Douce  thinks  '*  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  into  the  celebration 
of  May  probably  sug^gested  the  addition  of  a  King  or  Lard  of  May," 
The  Sunmier  JCingaxid  Queen^  or  Z^r^and  Liufy  of  the  May^  how- 
ever, are  characters  of  very  high  antiquity. 

Lysons,  in  his  Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamber- 
lains' Accounts  at  Kineston-upon-Thames,  affords  us  some  curious 
particulars  of  a  sport  csuled  '*  Kyngham,"  or  King-GAMK. 


« 


Be  yt  in  mvnd,  that  y*  19  yere  of  King  Harry  the  7,  at  the  gereng  out  of 
the  Kynggmm  by  Harry  Bower  and  Harry  Nycol,  cherchwardcns,  amounted 
derely  \o£^  21.  6d.  of  that  same  game." 

£  *>    d. 

** Mem.  That  the  27  day  of  Joun  a*.  21,  Kyng  H.  7,  that 
we,  Adam  Bakhons  and  Harry  Nycol,  hath  made 
account  for  the  Kenggam,  that  same  tym  don  Wyim 
Kempe,  Kmgi^  and  joan  Whytebrede,  fuit^  and  all 
costi  deducted 4^0 

*'  23  Hen.  7.  Paid,  for  whet  and  malt  and  vele  and  motton 
and  pygges  and  ger  and  coks  for  the  Kyngam  .  o  33    o 

To  the  taberare 068 

*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1793  ^'^^  is  a  carious  anecdote 
of  Dr  Geddes,  the  well-known  translator  of  the  Bible,  who,  it  should  seem, 
was  fond  of  innocent  festirities.  He  was  seen  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
<'  mounUd  on  thi  poUs  Uhmd  the  QUKBN  of  ifu  May  at  Marsden  Fair,  in 
Oxfordshire." 
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£,  /.    d. 
To  the  lentate o    2    o 

1  Hen.  &  Paid  out  of  the  Churche-box  at  Walton  Kyng- 

bam  .  .03^ 

»         Bud  to  Robert  Neyle  for  goyng  to  Wyndesore 

for  maister  doctor's  horse  agaynes  the  Kyng- 

ham  day 040 

«         For  bakyng  the  Kyngham  brede  .006 

^         To  a  laborer  for  bering  home  of  the  geere  after 

the  Kyngham  was  don       •       .  .  o    i    a" 

The  contributions  to  the  celebration  of  the  same  eame  in  the 
Dei|^bonring  parishes,  Lysons  observes,  show  that  the  Kyngham  was 
not  confined  to  Kingston. 
In  another  quotation  from  the  same  Accounts,  24  Hen.  VII.  the 
cost  of  the  Kyngham  and  Rohyn^hade^^  appears  in  one  entry,  vU, 

£.  s,  d, 
"  A  kyldeikin  of  3  halfpennye  here  and  a  kilderkin  of 

singgyl  beie 024 

7hiishds  ofwhete 063 

2  boahels  and  ^  of  rye o    I    o 

3shepe  .' 050 

A  lamb 014 

acalvys 054 

6pygges 020 

3  bttshdl  of  colys 003 

The  coks  for  their  labour  .01   iii." 

The  dear  profits,  15  Henry  VIII.  (the  last  time  Lysons  found  it  men- 
tioned) amounted  to  £q  10s.  6d, ;  a  very  considerable  suol 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Rafe, 
one  of  the  characters,  appears  as  Lord  of  the  May — 

"And,  by  the  common-coancell  of  my  fellows  in  the  Strand, 
With  gUded  staff,  and  crossed  skarfe,  the  May-Lord  here  I  stand." 

He  adds— 

"  The  Memoe  rings  while  Hobby  Horse  doth  foot  it  featously  ;" 

and,  addressing  the  groupe  of  dtisens  assembled  around  him,  *^  from 
the  top  of  Conduit-head,*^  says — 

"  And  lift  aloft  vonr  velvet  heads,  and,  slipping  of  yonr  gowne, 
With  bells  on  leg^  and  napkins  deane  unto  your  shoulders  ti'de, 
With  8car£i  and  garters  as  yoa  please,  and  Hey  for  onr  town  cry'd  : 
March  out  and  shew  your  willing  minds,  by  twenty  and  by  twenty, 
To  Hogsdon  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes  are  plenty. 
And  let  it  nere  be  said  for  shame,  that  we,  the  youths  of  London, 
Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our  custome  undone. 
Up  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid,  a  Ma^g, 
With  drmns  and  guns  that  bounce  aloude,  and  merry  taber  playmg/' 

In  Sir  David  Dalrymple^s  Extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Universal 
Kht  (i$75)  Robin  Hood  is  styled  King  of  Mav, 
We  read  in  Skene's  R^iam  Majesutem,  "  Gif  anie  provest,  baillie, 
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counsel],  or  communitie,  chuse  Robert  Hude^  litell  John,  Abbat  of 
Unreason,  Queens  of  Maii,  the  chusers  sail  tyne  their  friedOme  for 
five  Zeares  ;  and  sail  bee  punished  at  the  King's  will :  and  the  accepter 
of  sick  ane  office,  salbe  banished  furth  of  the  Realme."  And  under 
^  pecuniall  crimes," — "  all  persons,  quha  a  landwort,  or  within  burgh, 
chuses  Robert  Hude^  sail  pay  ten  pounds,  and  sail  be  warded  indur 
ing  the  King's  pleasure." 

FRIAR  TUCK. 

Toilet  describes  this  character  upon  his  Window  as  being  in  the 
full  clerical  tonsure,  with  a  chaplet  of  white  and  red  beads  in  his  right 
hand :  and,  expressive  of  his  professed  humility,  his  eyes  are  cast 
upon  the  ground.  His  corded  girdle  and  his  russet  habit  denote  him 
to  be  of  the  Franciscan  order,  or  one  of  the  Grey  Friars.  His  stock- 
ings are  red,  and  his  red  girdle  is  ornamented  with  a  golden  twist  and 
a  golden  tassel.  At  his  girdle  hangs  a  wallet  for  the  reception  of 
provision,  the  only  revenue  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  religious,  who 
were  named  Walleteers,  or  Budget-bearers.  Steevens  supposes  this 
Morris  friar  designed  for  Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Hood,  as 
King  of  May. 

Douce  writes  :  ^  There  is  no  very  ancient  mention  of  this  person, 
whose  history  is  very  uncertain.  Drayton  has  thus  recorded  him, 
among  other  companions  of  Robin  Hood — 

'  Of  Tuck,  the  merry  Friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade.* 

*^  He  is  known  to  have  formed  one  of  the  characters  in  the  May 
Games  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I L,  and  had  been  probably 
introduced  into  them  at  a  much  earlier  period.  From  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  on  other  occasions,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  generic  appellation  for  any  friar,  and  that  it 
originated  from  the  dress  of  the  order,  which  was  tucked  or  folded  at 
the  waist  by  means  of  a  cord  or  girdle.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  says  of  the  Reve — 

'  Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere  aboute  : ' 

and  he  describes  one  of  the  friars  in  the  Sompnour's  Tale— 

'  With  scrippe  and  tipped  staff,  y tucked  hie.' 

^  This  Friar  maintained  his  situation  in  the  Morris  under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  being  thus  mentioned  in  Warner's  Albion's  England — 

<  Tho'  Rohm  Hood,  liell  John,  Jrier  Tucke^  and  Marian,  defUy  play : ' 

but  is  not  heard  of  afterwards.     In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Gipsies 
the  clown  takes  notice  of  his  omission  in  the  Dance.** 

The  friar's  coat,  as  appears  from  some  of  the  extracts  of  Church- 
wardens' and  Chamberlams'  Accounts  of  Kingston,  was  generally  of 
russet  In  an  ancient  drama  called  the  Play  of  Robin  Hood,  very 
proper  to  be  played  in  May  games,  a  friar,  whose  name  is  Tuck,  is 
one  of  the  principal  characters.     He  comes  to  the  forest  in  search  of 
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Rdbiii  Hood,  with  an  intention  to  fight  him,  but  consents  to  become 
rhsptohi  to  his  lady. 

THE  FOOL. 

ToUety  describing  the  Morris  dancers  in  his  Window,  calls  this  the 
Counterfeit  Fool,  that  was  kept  in  the  royal  palace,  and  in  all  great 
bottsesy  to  make  sport  for  the  family.  He  appears  with  all  the  badges 
of  his  office ;  the  bauble  in  his  handy  and  a  coxcomb  hood^  tvith  assej^ 
earSy  an  his  head.  The  tc"  of  the  hood  rises  into  the  form  of  a  cock's 
neck  and  head,*  with  a  bell  at  the  latter  :  and  Minshew's  Dictionary, 
1627,  under  the  word  cockscomb,  observes  that  "  natural  idiots  and 
fools  hare  [accustomed]  and  still  do  accustome  themselves  to  weare 
in  their  cappes  cockers  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  the  necke  and  head  of 
a  cocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon.*'  His  hood  is  blue,  guarded 
or  edged  with  yellow  at  its  scalloped  bottom,  his  doublet  is  red,  striped 
across,  or  rayed,  with  a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow,  his  girdle 
j-ellow,  his  lefl-side  hose  yellow,  with  a  red  shoe,  and  his  right-side 
hose  bloe,  soled  with  red  leather. 

In  Olaus  Magnus  there  is  a  delineation  of  a  fool,  or  jester,  with 
several  bells  upon  his  habit,  with  a  bauble  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  has 
on  his  head  a  hood  with  asses'  ears,  a  feather,  and  the  resemblance  of 
the  comb  of  a  cock. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  parish  of  St  Helen's  in 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Morris  bells  are 
mentioned.  In  1560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth, — *'For  two  dossin  of 
Morres  beUs."  As  these  appear  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  com- 
mnnity,  we  may  suppose  the  diversion  of  the  Morris  dance  was 
constantly  practised  at  their  public  festivals. 

'^  BeUs  for  the  dancers"  have  been  already  noticed  from  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  :  and  they  are  mentioned 
in  those  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  city  of  London. 

A  note  signed  Harris,  in  Reed's  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1803), 
informs  us  that  *'  Morrice-dancing,  with  bells  on  the  legs^  is  common 
at  this  day  in  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  May  Day, 
Holy  Thursday,  and  Whitsun  Ales,  attended  by  the  Fool,  or,  as  he  is 
generaUy  caUed,  the  Sc^uire,  and  also  a  Lord  and  Lady ;  the  latter, 
most  probably,  the  Maid-Marian  mentioned  in  Toilet's  note:  'nor  is 
the  Hobby  Horse  forgot."* 

According  to  the  prologue  to  the  play  of   King  Henry  VIII., 
Shakespeare*s  fools  should  be  dressed  ^m  a  long  motley  coat^ guarded 
witkyeliowr 
In  The  Knave  of  Harts  (161 3),  we  read — 

*'  My  sleeves  are  like  some  Morris-dansing  fellow, 
My  stockings,  ideot-liks,  redy  gnene,  yelhw.^ 

Steevens  ob«cnres :  '^  When  Fools  were  kept  for  diversion  in  great 

*  "  The  word  Cockscomb  afterwards  was  used  to  denote  a  vain,  conceited, 
aeddfing  fellow "  (Reed's  Shakespeare).  In  The  First  Part  of  Antonio 
aad  M^ia  f  1602),  we  read :  "  Good  Faith,  lie  accept  of  the  Ceckescombe^  so 
yoB  wiD  not  refitse  the  Bable*' 
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families,  they  were  distinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat,  which  had  the 
buttons  down  the  back ;  and  this  they  wore  that  they  miffht  be  known 
for  fools,  and  escape  the  resentment  of  those  whom  they  provoked 
with  their  waggeries. 

*^  The  custom  is  still  preserved  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  Fool  in  any  of 
the  legends  which  the  mummers  act  at  Christmass  always  appears  in 
a  calf  s  or  cow*s  skiu." 

"  The  properties  belonging  to  this  strange  personage,"  says  Strutt, 
**  in  the  early  times^  are  little  known  at  present  They  were  such, 
however,  as  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and 
rendered  his  presence  a  sort  of  requisite  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent." 
According  to  *'  the  Illuminators  otthe  thirteenth  century,  he  bears  the 
squalid  appearance  of  a  wretched  ideot,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  which 
scarcely  covers  his  nakedness,  holding  in  one  hand  a  stick,  with  an 
inflated  bladder  attached  to  it  by  a  cord,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  bauble.  If  we  view  him  in  his  more  improved  state,  where  his 
clothing  is  something  better,  yet  his  tricks*  are  so  exceedingly  bar- 
barous and  vulgar,  that  they  would  disgrace  the  most  despicable 
Jack-Pudding  that  ever  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  fair :  and  even 
when  he  was  more  perfectly  eauipped  in  his  party-coloured  coat  and 
hood,  and  completely  decorated  with  bells,t  his  improvements  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  seem  to  add  but  little  to  his  respectability,  much  less 
qualify  him  as  a  companion  for  kings  and  noblemen. 

"In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  the  Fool,  or  more 
roperly  the  Jester,  was  a  man  of  some  ability ;  and,  if  his  character 
as  been  strictly  drawn  by  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatic  writers, 
the  entertainment  he  afforded  consisted  in  witty  retorts  and  sarcastical 
reflections  ;  and  his  licence  seems,  upon  such  occasions,  to  have  been 
very  extensive.  Sometimes,  however,  these  gentlemen  overpassed  the 
appointed  limits,  and  they  were  therefore  corrected  or  discharged. 
The  latter  misfortune  happened  to  Archibald  Armstrong,  Jester  to 
King  Charles  I.  The  wag  happened  to  pass  a  severe  jest  upon  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  so  highly  offended  the  supercilious 
prelate  that  he  procured  an  order  from  the  King  in  Council  for 
his  discharge.'' 

The  order  for  Archy's  discharge  was  as  follows  :  ''  It  is,  this  day 
(March  1 1,  A.D.  1637),  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  that  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  King's  Fool,  for  certain  scandal- 
ous words  of  a  high  nature,  spoken  by  him  against  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  his  Grace,  and  proved  to  be  uttered  by  him  by 

*  "  In  one  instance  he  is  biting  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  seems  to  place  hia 
fingers  upon  his  body,  as  if  he  were  stoppingtiie  holes  of  a  flute,  and  probably 
moved  them  as  the  animal  altered  its  cry.  The  other  is  rkling  on  a  stick  with 
a  bell,  having  a  blown  bladder  attached  to  it.** 

t  "This  figure,"  referred  to  by  Stnitt,  "has  a  stick  turmounted  with  a 
bladder,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  is  in  lieu  of  a  bauble,  which  we  frequently 
see  representing  a  fool's  head,  with  hood  and  bells,  and  a  cock's  comb  upon 
the  hood,  very  handsomely  carved.  William  Summers,  Jester  to  Henry 
VIIL,  was  habited  'in  a  modey  jeridn,  with  motley  hosen,'  as  we  roui  in  the 
History  of  Jack  of  Newbury." 
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shall  kave  his  cost  puUed  over  his  hsad,  and  he 
^ed  the  Kin^s  serrice,  and  hanished  the  court ;  for  which  the 
Lord  uamberiain  of  the  King's  household  is  prayed  and  reouired  to 
give  ofder  to  be  executed.'    And  the  order  was  immediately  put  in 


Rushwotth  says:  "It  so  happened  that,  on  the  nth  of  the  said 
Mardi,  Archibald^  die  King's  Fool,  said  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Council-table,  *  Whea's  feule 
DOW  ?  doth  not  your  Grace  hear  the  news  from  Striveling  about  the 
Lituigy  ? '  with  other  words  of  reflection*  This  was  presently  com- 
plained of  to  the  Council,  which  produced  the  ensuing  order."  On 
another  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Great  Praise  be  given 
to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  devil" 

Bedlamer  was  a  name  for  a  fooL  He  used  to  carry  a  horn.  Did 
the  expression  ^  korH-mad'*  originate  thence  ? 

SCilRLET,  STOKESLEY,  AND  UTTLE  JOHN. 

These  appear  to  have  been  Robin  Hood's  companions  fren  the 
following  old  ballad — 

''  I  have  heard  talk  of  Robin  Hood 

Deny,  Deny,  Deny  down, 

And  of  brave  Little  JoJim, 

Of  Friar  Took  and  mil  Searltty 

St^kaUy  and  Maid  Marrian, 
Hey  dons,"  &c. 

Among  the  extracts  given  by  Lysons  from  the  Churchwardens'  and 
Chamberlains'  Accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,an  entry  has  been 
already  ouoted  **  for  Little  John's  cote. 

little  john,  writes  Douce,  "  is  first  mentioned,  together  with  Robin 
Hood,  by  Fordun  the  Scottish  historian,  who  wrote  in  Uie  fourteenth 
century,  and  who  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  story  of  these 
persons  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time,  and  of  the  minstrels' 
songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  common  people  preferred  to 
all  other  romances." 

TOM  THE  PIPER  WITH  TABOR  AND  PIPE. 

Among  the  extracts  already  quoted  from  Lysons's  Environs  of 
London,  there  is  one  entry  which  shows  that  the  piper  was  sent  (pro- 
bably to  make  collections)  round  the  country. 

Toilet,  in  the  Description  of  his  Window,  says,  to  prove  Na  9  to  be 
Tom  the  Piper,  Steevens  has  very  happily  quoted  these  lines  from 
Drayton's  third  Eclogue  : 

**  Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
Who  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morris  Dance 

For  penny  wage." 

His  tabor,  tabor-stick,  and  pipe,  attest  his  profession  ;  the 
feathei  in  his  cap,  his  sword,  and  silver-tinctured  shield,*  may  denote 

*  Donee  remarks  :  **  What  Tollett  has  termed  his  jUtMr  shield  seems  a  mis- 
take for  the  lower  part,  or  flap,  of  bis  stomacher." 
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hitki  to  be  a  squire  minstrel,  or  a  minstrel  of  thie  superior  order.  A 
note  in  Urr/s  Chaucer  (172 1)  says  :  *'  Minstrels  used  a  red  hat*  Tom 
Piper's  bonnet  is  red,  faced  or  turned  up  with  yellow,  his  doublet  blue, 
the  sleeves  blue,  turned  up  with  yellow,  and  something  like  red  muffet- 
tees  at  his  wrists.  Over  his  doublet  is  a  red  garment,  like  a  short  doak 
with  arm-holes,  with  a  yellow  cape,  his  hose  red,  and  garnished  across 
and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs  with  a  narrow  yellow  lace  ;  and  his 
shoes  are  brown. 

THE  HOBBY  HORSE. 

Toilet,  in  his  Description  of  the  Morris  dancers  in  his  Window,  is 
induced  to  think  the  fiunous  hobby  horse  to  be  the  King  of  the  May, 
though  he  now  appear  as  a  juggler  and  a  buffoon,  from  the  crimson 
foot-doth  *  fretted  with  gold,  the  golden  bit,  the  purple  bridle,  with  a 
golden  tassel  and  studded  with  gold,  the  man's  purple  mantle  with  a 
golden  border,  which  is  latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown,  and 
purple  cap,  with  a  red  feather  and  with  a  golden  knop. 

^'  Our  Hobby,"  he  adds,  '^  is  a  spirited  horse  of  paste-board,  in  which 
the  master  dances  and  displays  tricks  of  legerdemain,  such  as  the 
threading  of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the  whigh-hie,  and  the 
daggers  m  the  nose,  &c.,  as  Ben  Jonson  acquaints  us,  and  therebv 
expUins  the  swords  in  the  man's  cheeks.  What  is  stuck  in  the  horsed 
mouth  I  apprehend  to  be  a  ladle,  ornamented  with  a  ribbon.  Its  use 
was  to  receive  the  spectators'  pecuniary  donations."  '*  The  colour  of 
the  Hobby  Horse  is  a  reddish  white,  like  the  beautiful  blossom  of  the 
peach-tree.  The  man's  coat,  or  doublet,  is  the  only  one  upon  the 
window  that  has  buttons  upon  it,  and  the  right  side  of  it  is  yellow,  and 
the  left  red." 

In  Sampson's  The  Vow-Breaker,  or  the  Fayre  Maid  of  Qifton  (1636), 
is  the  following  dialogue  between  Miles,  the  Miller  of  Ruddington,  and 
Ball,  which  throws  great  light  upon  this  now  obsolete  character : 

^^ Ball,  But  who  shall  play  the  Hobby  Horse?    Master  Major? 

^  Miles.  I  hope  I  looke  as  like  a  Hobby  Horse  as  Master  Major.  I 
have  not  liv'd  to  these  yeares,  but  a  man  woo'd  thinke  I  should  be  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  play  the  Hobby  Horse  as  well  as  ever  a 
Major  on  'em  alL  Let  the  Major  play  the  Hobby  Horse  among  his 
brethren,  and  he  will ;  I  hope  our  towne  ladds  cannot  want  a  Hobby 
Horse.  Have  I  practic'd  my  reines,  my  carree'res,  my  pranckers,  my 
ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  paces,  and 
shall  Master  Major  put  me  besides  the  Hobby  Horse?  Have  I 
borrow'd  the  fore  horse-bells,  his  plumes,  and  braveries,  nay,  had  his 
mane  new  shorne  and  frid'd,  and  shall  the  Major  put  me  besides  the 
Hobby  Horse  ?  Let  him  hobby-horse  at  home,  and  he  wilL  Am  I 
not  going  to  buy  ribbons  and  toyes  of  sweet  Ursula  for  the  Marian^ 
and  shall  I  not  play  the  Hobby  Horse  ? 

*  The  foot-doth,  however,  was  used  by  the  fool.  In  Bntthwaite's 
Strappado  for  the  Divell  we  read  : 

**  Erect  our  aged  Fortunes  make  them  shiB* 
(Not  Uk«  <*#  F^U  i>etfo0t<UaA  bat)  like  Him 
Adorn  u  with  tnw  SxpennoBtt,   ftc 
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""BaiL  What  shaU  Joshva  doe  ? 

'^ Miles.  Not  know  of  it,  bv  any  meanes ;  hee'l  keepe  more  stir  with 
the  Hobby  Horse  then  he  did  with  the  Pipers  at  Tedbury  Bull-running : 
provide  thou  for  the  Dragon^  and  leave  me  for  a  Hobby-Horse. 

**BalL  Feare  not.  Tie  be  a  fiery  Dragon."  And  afterwards,  when 
Boote  askes  him : 

"Miles,  the  Miller  of  Ruddington,  gentleman  and  souldier,  what 
make  you  here  ? 

**MiUs.  Alas,  Sir,  to  borrow  a  few  ribbandes,  bracelets,  eare-rings, 
wyer-tyers,  and  silke  girdles  and  hand-kerchers  for  a  Moric^  and  a 
ibow  bdfore  the  Queene. 

'^Soote.  Miles,  you  came  to  steale  my  Neece. 

"  MiUs,  Oh  Lord  !  Sir,  I  came  to  furnish  the  Hobby  Horse. 

^  Boote,  Get  into  your  Hobby  Horse,  gallop,  and  be  gon  then,  or  lie 
McMis  dance  you — Mistris,  waite  you  on  me.    Exit 

•*  Ursula.  Farewell,  good  Hobby  Horse.— W^^/^a"    Exit. 

Douce  informs  us  that  the  earliest  vestige  now  remaining  of  the 
hobby  horse  is  in  the  painted  window  at  Betley,  already  described. 
^  The  allusions  to  the  omission  of  the  hobby  horse  are  frequent  in 
the  old  plays,  and  the  line, 

'  For  O,  for  O,  the  Hobby  Horw  is  foigot,' 

IS  termed  by  Hamlet  an  ipitaph^  which  Theobald  supposed,  with  great 

Probability,  to  have  been  satirical.''    A  scene  in    Beaumont   and 
letcher's  Women  Pleased,  act  iv.,  best  shows  the  sentiments  of  the 
Puritans  on  this  occasion. 

^'  Whoever,''  says  Douce,  ''happens  to  recollect  the  manner  in  which 

Mr  Hayes's  troops,  in  The  Rehearsal,  are  exhibited  on  the  stage,  will 

have  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  a  Morris  Hobby  Horse.    Additional 

remains  of  the  Pvrrhic,  or  sword-dance,  are  preserved  in  the  daggers 

stuck  in  the  mans  cheeks,  which  constituted  one  of  the  hocus-pocus 

or  legerdemain  tricks  practised  by  this  character,  among  which  were 

the  threading  of  a  needle,  and  the  transferring  of  an  egg  from  one 

hand  to  the  other,  called  by  Ben  Jonson  the  travels  of  the  egg.*    To 

the  horse's  mouth  was  suspended  a  ladle,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 

money  from  the  spectators.    In  later  times  the  fool  appears  to  have 

uu.'fonned  this  omce,  as  may  be  collected  from   Nashe's  play  of 

summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  where  this  stage-direction  occurs  : 

*  Ver  goes  in  and  fetcheth  out  the  Hobby-horse  and  the  Morrice  Daunce, 

who  daunce  about.'    Ver  then  says  :    '  About,  about,  lively,  put  your 

horse  to  it,  reyne  him  harder,  jerke  him  with  your  wand,  sit  fast,  sit 

fast,  man ;  Foole^  hold  up  your  ladle  there^   Will  Summers  is  made  to 

say, 'You  friend  with  the  Hobby  Horse,  goe  not  too  fast,  for  fear  of 

wearing  out  my  lord's  tyle-stones  with  your  hob-nayles.'    Afterwards 

there  enter  three  clowns  and  three  maids,  who  dance  the  Morris,  and 

at  the  same  time  sing  the  following  song  : 

'  Trip  and  goe,  heave  and  hoe, 
Up  and  downe^  to  and  fro, 


Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 
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From  the  towne,  to  the  grofc^ 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rove, 
A  Maying,  a  playing ; 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying  : 
So  merrily  trip  and  goe?  "^ 

Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  English  Engravers,  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Stent,  has  described  two  paintings  at  Lord  FitzwLUiam's 
on  Richmond  Green,  which  came  out  of  the  old  neighbouring  palace. 
They  were  executed  by  Vinckenboom  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  L,  and  exhibit  views  of  the  above  palace.  In  one  of  these 
pictures  a  Morris  dance  is  introduced,  consisting  of  seven  figures,  tnm. 
a  fool,  a  hobby  horse,  a  piper,  a  Maid  Marian,  and  three  other  dancers, 
the  rest  of  the  figures  being  spectators.  Of  these,  the  first  four  and  one 
of  the  dancers  Douce  has  reduced  in  a  plate  from  a  tracing  made  by 
Grose.  The  fool*  has  an  inflated  bladder  or  eel-skin,  with  a  ladle  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  with  this  he  is  collecting  money.  The  piper  is 
pretty  much  in  his  original  state ;  but  the  hobby  horse  wants  the 
legerdemain  apparatus,  and  Maid  Marian  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
degance  of  her  person. 

A  short  time  before  the  Revolution  in  France,  according  to  Douce, 
the  May  games  and  Morris  dance  were  celebrated  in  many  parts  of 
that  country,  accompanied  by  a  fool  and  a  hobby  horse*  The  latter 
was  termed  un  chevaUt;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Minshew  be  not 
questionable,  the  Spaniards  had  the  same  character  under  the  name 
of  iarasc€L 
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2Sth  May. 

UNDER  St  PauFs  day,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  customary  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  to  drag  the  image  of  St  Urban  to  the 
river,  if  on  the  day  of  his  feast  it  happens  to  be  foul  weather. 

Aubanus  tells  us  that  '*  Upon  St  Urban's  Day  all  the  vintners  and 
masters  of  vineyards  set  a  table  either  in  the  market-steed,  or  in 
some  other  open  and  public  place,  and  covering  it  with  fine  napery, 
and  strawing  upon  it  g^eene  leaves  and  sweete  flowers,  do  place  upon 
the  table  the  image  of  that  holy  bishop,  and  then  if  the  day  be  cleare 
and  faire,  they  crown  the  image  with  greate  store  of  wine ;  but  if  the 
weather  prove  rugged  and  rainie,  they  cast  filth,  mire,  and  puddle 
water  upon  it ;  persuading  themselves  that,  if  the  day  be  £aire  and 
calme,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish,  will  prove  good 
that  year ;  but  if  it  be  stormie  and  tempestuous,  they  shall  have  a  bad 
vintage.* 

The  same  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Popish  Kingdome  ol 
Naogeorgus. 


>fS 


ROYAL  OAK  DAY. 

ON  the  twenty-ninth  of  Mz.y^  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  IL,  it  is  stUl  customary,  especially  in  the  North 
of  England,  for  the  common  people  to  wear  in  their  hats  the  leaves 
of  the  oak,  which  are  sometimes  covered  on  the  occasion  with 
leaf-goUL  This  is  done,  as  everybody  knows,  in  commemoration  of 
the  marvellous  escape  of  that  monarch  from  those  that  were  in  Dur- 
snit  of  him,  who  passed  under  the  very  oak  tree  in  which  he  nad 
secreted  himself  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester. 

'^It  was  the  custom,  some  years  back,"  says  CauUield  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Persons,  ''to  decorate  the  monument  of 
Richard  Penderell  (in  the  church-yard  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  Lon- 
don), on  the  29th  of  May,  with  oak  branches ;  but,  in  proportion  to 
the  decay  of  popularity  in  kings,  this  practice  has  declined."  Had 
the  writer  attributed  the  decline  of  this  custom  to  the  increasing  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  event  that  first  gave  rise  to  it,  he  would  per- 
haps have  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth. 

The  boys  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  had  formerly  a  taimting  rhyme 
on  this  occasion,  with  which  they  used  to  insult  such  persons  as  they 
met  on  this  day  who  had  not  oak-leaves  in  their  hats — 

''  Royal  Oak, 
The  Whigs  to  provoke.'' 

There  was  a  retort  courteous  by  others,  who  contemptuously  wore 
plane-tree  leaves,  which  is  of  the  same  homely  sort  of  stuff-— 

'^  Plane-tree  leaves ; 
The  Church-folk  are  thieves.** 

Puerile  and  low  as  these  and  such  like  sarcasms  may  appear,  yet 
they  breathe  strongly  that  party  spirit  which  they  were  intended  to 
promote,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  real  lover 
of  his  country  to  endeavour  to  suppress. 

The  party  spirit  on  this  occasion  shewed  itself  very  early  :  for,  in 
The  Lord's  Loud  Call  to  England  (1660},  we  read  of  the  following 
judgment,  as  related  by  the  Puritans,  on  an  old  woman  for  her 
loyalty — 

'^  An  antient  poor  woman  went  from  Wapping  to  London  to  buy 
fiowersy  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  May  1660,  to  make  garlands  for  the 

* ^     _  ■■  -  -         n 1—  -     -  ■      I ^_ 

*  '*  May  the  29tli,  says  the  author  of  the  Festa  Anglo- Romana  (1678),  is 
celebrated  upon  a  doable  account ;  first,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  our 
•overaign  king  Charles  the  Second,  the  princely  son  of  his  royal  father  Charles 
the  First  of  happy  memory,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
Frendi  king,  who  was  bom  the  29th  day  of  May  1630 ;  and  also,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  12  Car.  II.  by  the  passionate  desires  of  the  people,  in  memory  of 
his  most  happy  Restoration  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  after  twdve  years  forced 
exile  from  his  undoubted  light,  the  crown  of  England,  by  barbarous  rebels  and 
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day  of  the  kin^s  ^oclanuUion  (that  is,  May  Sth),  to  gather  the  youths 
together  to  dance  for  the  garland ;  and  when  she  had  bought  the 
flowers,  and  was  going  homewards,  a  cart  went  over  part  of  her  body^ 
and  bruised  her  for  it,  just  before  the  doors  of  such  cu  she  might  vex 
thereby.  But  since,  she  remains  in  a  great  deal  of  misery  by  the 
bruise  she  had  gotten,  and  cryed  out,  the  devil !  sayine,  the  devU  had 
owed  her  a  shame,  and  now  thus  he  had  paid  her.  Irs  judged  at  the 
writing  hereof  that  she  will  never  overgrow  it** 

It  is  adso  stated  that  soldiers  were  whipped  almost  to  death,  and 
turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
29th  of  May  17 16. 

The  Royal  Oak  was  standing  in  Stukeley*s  time,  enclosed  with  a 
brick  wall,  but  almost  cut  away  in  the  middle  by  travellers,  whose 
curiosity  had  led  them  to  see  it  The  king,  after  the  Restoration, 
reviewing  the  place,  carried  some  of  the  acorns,  and  set  them  in 
St  James's  Park  or  Garden,  and  used  to  water  them  himself. 

''A  bow-shoot  from  Boscobel  -  house,"  says  Stukeley,  in  his 
Itinerarium  Curiosum,  *'just  by  a  horse-track  passing  through  the 
wood,  stood  the  Royal  Oak,  into  which  the  king  and  his  companion, 
colonel  Carlos,  climbed  by  means  of  the  hen-roost  ladder,  when  they 
judgr'd  it  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in  the  house ;  the  family  reaching 
them  victuals  with  the  nut-hook.  The  tree  is  now  enclosed  in  with 
a  brick  wall,  the  inside  whereof  is  covered  with  lawrel,  of  which  we 
may  say,  as  Ovid  did  of  that  before  the  Augustan  palace, '  mediamque 
tuebere  quercum.'  Qose  by  its  side  grows  a  young  thriving  plant 
from  one  of  its  acorns." 

In  Shipman's  Carolina,  or  Loyal  Poems  (1685),  are  the  following 
thoughts  on  this  subject — 

"  Blest  Charles  then  to  an  oak  his  safety  owes ; 
The  Royal  Oak  !  which  now  in  songs  shall  live, 
Until  it  reach  to  Heaven  with  its  houghs ; 
Boughs  that  for  loyalty  shall  garlands  give. 

Let  oelebrated  wits,  with  laurels  crown'd. 
And  wreaths  of  bays,  boast  their  triumphant  brows  \ 

I  will  esteem  myself  fiur  more  renowned 

In  being  honour'd  with  these  oaken  boughs. 

The  Genii  of  the  Druids  hover'd  here, 

Who  under  oaks  did  Britain's  glories  sing ; 

Which,  since,  in  Charles  completed  did  appear  t 
They  gladly  came  now  to  protect  their  kmg.** 

At  Tiverton  in  Devon  it  was  customary  on  this  day  for  a  number  of 
young  men,  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  armed 
with  swords,  to  parade  the  streets  and  gather  contributions  from  the 
mhabitants.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  man  called 
Oliver,  dressed  in  black,  with  his  face  and  hands  besmeared  with  soot 
and  grease,  and  his  body  bound  by  a  strone  cord,  the  end  of  which 
was  held  to  prevent  his  running  too  far.  Next  came  another  troop, 
similarly  arrayed,  each  man  bearing  a  large  branch  of  oak,  whUe 
four  others,  carrying  a  throne  made  of  oaken  boughs  on  which  sat  a 
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child,  brought  up  the  rear.  Oliver's  capers  provoked  the  merrifnent 
of  the  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by  casting  dirt  and  throwing 
stones  at  him.  When  an  urchin  was  caught,  he  was  duly  nigrified  by 
Oliver,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  his  more  fortunate  companions. 
In  the  evening  the  whole  party  had  a  feast,  the  expense  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  the  collection  made  during  the  day. 

Tennyson  alludes  to  this  celebrated  tree  in  his  poem  of  the  Talking 
Oak— 

'*  Thy  famous  brother  oak 
Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  grew  dim. 
While  hx  below  the  Roundhead  rode 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn." 

A  devout  lover  of  ancient  customs,  who  was  poet  and  antiquary 
both,  has  left  the  following  Song  for  29th  of  May,  called  Royal  Oak 
Day,  written  for  the  pensioners  of  Qielsea  Hospital — 

**  Midst  the  boughs  of  the  oak  when  pursued  by  his  foes, 
Royal  Charles  found  a  shelter  and  shade ; 
And  stiU  every  spring,  as  it  verdantly  grows. 
From  its  leaves  shall  a  garland  be  nude.* 

Well  hail  with  delight,  and  most  cheerfuUy  sing, 

On  this  day  every  following  year, 
Which  restored  to  his  throne  our  good  founder  and  king 

Who  gave  us  this  home  and  good  '^heer. 

To  our  founder,  King  Charles,  a  bumper  we'll  give 

And  his  memoiy  constantly  cherish ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  it  shall  yearly  revive. 

Nor  ever  be  suffered  to  perish. 

And  now  that  our  battles  and  conquests  are  o'er. 

And  from  war's  noisy  conflicts  we  cease. 
The  trumpet's  loud  blast  shall  be  sounded  no  more^ 

But  our  days  here  be  ended  in  peace." 


WHITSUNTIDE. 

WHITSUN-ALE. 

FOR  the  church  ale,  says  Carew  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  ^*  two 
young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by  their  last  fore- 
goers  to  be  wardens,  who,  dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among 
the  parishioners  of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily 
to  bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  acates, 
against  Whitsontide ;  upon  which  holydays  the  neighbours  meet  at 
the  church  house,  and  there  merily  feed  on  their  owne  victuals,  con- 
tributing some  petty  portion  to  the  stock,  which,  by  many  smalls, 
gzoweth  to  a  meetly  greatnes  :  for  there  is  entertayned  a  kind  of 
emulation  between  these  wardens,  who  by  his  graciousness  in  gather- 


*  Spring  Buds,  ftc,  by  Samuel  Shepherd,  F.S.A.,  London  1844,  p.  5a 
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ing,  and  good  husbandly  in  expending,  can  best  advance  die  churches 
profit  Besides  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those  times  lovingly  visit 
one  another,  and  this  way  frankly  spend  their  money  together*  The 
aftemoones  are  consumed  in  such  exercises  as  olde  and  yong  folke 
(having  leysure)  doe  accustomably  weare  out  the  time  withalL 

"  When  the  feast  is  ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  their  account  to  the 
parishioners  ;  and  such  money  as  exceedeth  the  disbursment  is  layd 
up  in  store,  to  defray  any  extraordinary  charges  arising  in  the  parish, 
or  imposed  on  them  for  the  good  of  the  countrey  or  Sie  prince's  ser- 
vice :  neither  of  which  commonly  gripe  so  much,  but  that  somewhat 
stil  remayneth  to  cover  the  purse's  bottom." 

The  Whitsun-ales  have  been  already  mentioned  as  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford. 

In  A  Serious  Dissuasive  against  Whitsun  Ales  (1736},  we  read  : 
*'  These  sports  are  attended  usually  with  ludicrous  gestures,  and  acts 
of  foolery  and  buffoonry  —  but  children's  play,  and  what  therefore 
grown-up  persons  should  be  ashamed  of." 

In  a  postscript  it  is  added  :  "  What  I  have  now  been  desiring  you  to 
consider,  as  touching  the  evil  and  pernicious  consequences  of  Whit- 
sun-Ales  among  us,  cfoth  also  obtain  against  Dovirs  Meetings  and 
other  the  noted  places  of  publick  resort  of  this  nature  in  this  country  ; 
and  also  against  Midsummer  Ales  and  Mead-Mowings  ;  and  likewise 
against  the  ordinary  violations  of  those  festival  seasons  commonly 
called  Wakes,  And  these  latter  in  particular  have  been  oftentimes  the 
occasion  of  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  the  bodily  exercise 
of  wrestling  and  cudgel-playing,  where  they  have  been  suffered  to  be 
practised  on  that  holyday." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary's  parish,  Reading,  we 
have — 

'^A.D.  15  s  7*  Item,  payed  to  the  Morrys  Daunsers  and  the 
Mynstrelles,  mete  and  drink  at  Whytsontide,  \\ys.  \\\]dP 

In  the  parish  of  St  Laurence,  "a.D.  1502.  It  payed  to  Will'm 
Stayn'  for  makyng  up  of  the  mayden's  ban*  cloth,  viijV."  **  A.D.  1504. 
It  payed  for  bred  and  ale  spent  to  the  use  of  the  church  at  Whitson- 
tyde,  ijj.  vj^.  ob.  It.  for  wyne  at  the  same  tyme,  xiiij^^"  **  A.D.  1505. 
It  rec.  of  the  mayden's  ^aderyng  at  Whitsontyde  by  the  tre  at  the 
church  dore,  clerly  ijj.  vj</.  It.  rec.  of  Richard  Waren,  for  the  tre  at 
the  church  dore,  \\\d!* 

In  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  1535.  ''  Of  the  Kyng  Play  at  Whitsun- 
tide, xxxvjj.  viij</." 

This  last  entry  probably  alludes  to  something  of  the  saipe  kind 
with  the  Kyngham,  already  mentioned.  In  the  parish  of  St  Laurence, 
we  read  :  *'A.D.  1499.  ^^  payed  for  horse  mete  to  the  horses  for  the 
kyngs  of  Colen  on  May-day,  y\dP  A  note  adds  :  '^  This  was  a  part 
of  the  pageant  called  the  King-play,  or  King-game,  which  was  a 
representation  of  the  Wise  Men*s  Offering,  who  are  supposed  by  the 
Romish  Church  to  have  been  kings,  and  to  have  been  interred  at 
Cologne.''  Then  follows :  '*  It.  payed  to  mynstrells  the  same 
day,  -xijd, 

Whitsun-ales,  says  Douce,  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
*  Two  persons  are  chosen,  previously  to  the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and 
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hdy  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as  suitably  as  they  can  to  the  characters 
they  assume.  A  large  empty  bam,  or  some  such  building,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to  accommodate  the 
company.  Here  they  assemble  to  dance  and  regsde  in  the  best 
manner  their  circumstances  and  the  place  will  afford ;  and  each 
young  fellow  treats  his  ^irl  with  a  ribband  or  favour.  The  lord  and 
lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence,  attended  by  the  steward, 
sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  and  mace-bearer,  with  their  several 
badges  or  ensigns  of  office.  They  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or 
page,  and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party-coloured  jacket,  whose 
ril»ldry  and  gesticulation  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  entertainment 
of  some  part  of  the  company.  The  lord's  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe 
and  tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance.  Some  people  think  this 
custom  is  a  commemoration  di  the  ancient  Drink-Uan^  a  day  of 
festivity  formerly  observed  by  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  lord  of 
the  fee  within  his  manor ;  the  memory  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
jollity  of  those  meetings,  the  people  have  thus  preserved  ever  since. 
The  glossaries  inform  us,  that  this  Drink-lean  was  a  contribution  of 
tenants  towards  a  potation  or  Ale  provided  to  entertain  the  lord  or  his 
steward." 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  word  AU^  writes  Douce,  '*  much 
pains  have  been  taken,  for  one  cannot  call  it  learning.  The  best 
opinion  however  seems  to  be  that,  from  its  use  in  composition,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  a  feast  or  merry-making,  as  in  the  words 
Leet-Ale,  Lamb-Ale,  Whitson-Ale,  Clerk-Ale,  Bride-Ale,  Church-Ale, 
Scot- Ale,  Midsununer-Ale,  &c.  At  all  these  feasts.  Ale  appears  to 
have  been  the  predominant  liquor,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
from  this  circumstance  the  metonymy  arose.  Hickes  informs  us  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lieol,  the  Dano-Saxon  loly  and  the  Icelandic  O/, 
respectively  have  the  same  meaning ;  and  perhaps  Christmas  was 
called  by  our  Northern  ancestors  Yule^  or  the  Feast,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence." 

In  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Whit- 
well,  Worsley  tells  us  that  there  is  a  lease  in  the  parish  chest,  dated 
15749  ^  (^  a  house  called  the  church  house,  held  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Whitwell,  parishioners  of  Gatcombe,  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
demised  by  them  to  John  Brode,  in  which  is  the  following  proviso  : 
Provided  always,  that,  if  the  Quarter  shall  need  at  any  time  to  make 
a  Quarter-Ale,  or  Church-Ale,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chapel,  that 
It  sbail  be  lawful  for  them  to  have  the  use  of  the  said  house,  with  all 
the  rooms,  both  above  and  beneath,  during  their  Ale.'' 

It  appears  from  A  Sermon  made  at  Blanford  Forum,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  January  1570,  by  William  Kethe, 
that  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  Church  Ales  to  be  kept 
upon  the  Sabbath-day  ;  which  holy  day,  says  our  author,  "  the  multi- 
tude call  their  revelyng  day,  which  day  is  spent  in  bulbeatings,  beare- 
beatings,  bowlings,  dicyng,  cardyng,  daunsynges,  drunkennes,  and 
whoredome,"  "  in  so  much,  as  men  could  not  keepe  their  servauntes 
from  lyinge  out  of  theyr  owne  houses  the  same  sabbath- day  at  night" 

Stnbbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  gives  the  following  account  of 
"  The  Maner  of  Church-Ales  in  England  '^ — 
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^  In  certaine  townes  where  dronken  Bacchus  beares  swaie^  against 
Christmas  and  Easter,  Whitsondaie,  or  some  other  tyme,  the  churche- 
wardens  of  every  parishe,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  parishe,  pro- 
vide halfe  a  score  or  twenty  quarters  of  mault,  wherof  some  they  buy 
of  the  churche  stocke,  and  some  is  given  them  of  the  parishioners 
themselves,  every  one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  abilitie  ; 
whiche  maulte  being  made  into  very  strong  ale  or  beere,  is  sette  to 
sale,  either  in  the  church  or  some  other  place  assigned  to  that  pur- 
pose. Then  when  this  is  set  abroche,  well  is  he  that  can  gette  the 
soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most  at  it. — In  this  kinde  of  practice  they 
continue  sixe  weekes,  a  quarter  of  a  yeare,  yea,  halfe  a  year  together. 
^  That  money,  they  sav,  is  to  repaire  their  churches  and  chappells 
with,  to  buy  bookes  for  service,  cuppes  for  the  celebration  en  the 
Sacrament,  surplesses  for  sir  John,  and  such  other  necessaries. 
And  they  maintaine  other  extraordinarie  charges  in  their  Parish 
besides." 

At  a  vestry  held  at  Brentford  in  162 1,  several  articles  were  agreed 
upon  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  parish  stock  by  the 
chapel-wardens.  The  preamble  stated  that  the  inhabitants  had  for 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  have  meetings  at  Whitsuntide,  in 
their  church-house  and  other  places  there,  in  friendly  manner  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  liberally  to  spend  their  money,  to  the  end 
neighbourly  society  might  be  maintained,  and  also  a  common  stock 
raised  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  maintaining  of  orphans,  placing 
poor  children  m  service,  and  defraying  other  chaiges.  In  the 
Accounts  for  the  Whitsuntide  Ale  1624,  the  gains  are  thus  dis- 
criminated— 

£   *'    d, 

**  Imprinus,  cleared  by  the  pigeon  holes  4  19    o 

„  „      by  hocking     .        -737 

„  „      by  riffeling  .200 

M  99      by  victualung.        .802 


•• 


£22    2    9. 

The  hocking  occurs  almost  every  year  till  1640,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  dropt.     It  was  collected  at  Whitsuntide — 

''  1618.  Gained  with  hocking  at  Whitsuntide ;f  16.  lis  31C 

The  other  games  were  continued  two  years  later. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Chapel  warden's  Account 
Books — 

£   '•    ^ 

*i620.  Paid  for  6  bonles 008 

„         »,    for  6  tynn  tokens 006 

„         „    for  a  pair  of  pigeon  holes o    t    6 

162 1.  Pau/  to  her  that  was  Lady  at  Whitsontidi^  by  consent  .050 
„  Good  wife  Ansell,  for  the  pigeon  holes  .  .  .  .016 
y,      Paid  for  the  Games I     I    O 

1629.  Received  of  Robert  Bicklye,  for  the  use  of  our  Gaines  .020 
„      Of  the  said  R.  6.  for  a  silver  bar  whidi  was  lost  at  Elyng  036 

1634.  Paid  for  the  silver  Games o  1 1    8 

1643.  ^>^  to  Thomas  Powell,  for  pigeon  boles  .        •  .026** 
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The  fottowing  occur  in  the  Churchwardens'  Books  at  Chiswick — 

"  1622.  Qeared  at  Whitsuntide    .  500 

,y     Paid  for  making  a  newe  pair  of  pigeing-holes    .  .026" 

At  a  court  of  the  Manor  of  Edgware  in  1555,  ^it  was  presented 
that  the  butts  at  Edgware  were  very  ruinous,  and  that  the  innabitants 
ought  to  repair  them ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  done  before  the 
ensuing  Whitsontide.' 

Sir  Williani  Blackstone  says  that  it  was  usual  for  the  lord  of  this 
manor  to  provide  a  minstrel  or  piper  for  the  diversion  of  the  tenants 
while  they  were  employed  in  his  service. 

In  the  introduction  to  Aubrey's  Survey  and  Natural  History  of  the 
North  Division  of  the  County  of  Wiltshire,  is  the  following  curious 
account  of  Whitsun  Ales  :  ''  There  were  no  Rates  for  the  poor  in 
my  grandfather's  days ;  but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael  (no  small 
parish)  the  Church-Ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business.  In  every 
parish  is  (or  was)  a  church  house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks. 
&C.,  utensils  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the  housekeepers  met  and 
were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young  people  were  there  too, 
and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  &c.,  the  ancients  sitting 
gravely  by,  and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil,  and  without 
scandaL  The  Church-Ale  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  ATaxcu,  or 
Love  Feasts,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.'' 

He  adds  :  ^  Mr  A.  Wood  assures  me  that  there  were  no  almshouses, 
at  least  they  were  very  scarce,  before  the  Reformation;  that  over 
against  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  is  one  of  the  ancientest  In  every 
church  was  a  poor  man's  box,  but  I  never  remembered  the  use  of  it ; 
nay,  there  was  one  at  great  inns,  as  I  remember  it  was  before  the 
wars.  These  were  the  days  when  England  was  famous  for  the  grey 
goose  quiUs." 

The  following  lines  on  Whitsunday  occur  in  Googe's  translation  of 
Naogeorgus — 

"  On  Whitsondinr  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heauen  flie, 
And  one  that  named  is  ot  wood  still  haneeth  in  the  skie. 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  Idols  plaj,  and  teach  the  people  to ; 
None  otherwise  then  little  gyrles  widi  pvppets  vse  to  do." 


Among  the  ancient  annual  church  disbursements  of  St-Mary-at-Hill, 
London,  we  find  the  following  entry  :  "  GarUmds,  Whitsunday,  iijd^" 
Sometimes  also  the  subsequent :  **  Water  for  the  Funt  on  Whitson 
£ve^  14/.*  This  item  is  explained  by  the  following  extract  from 
Stnit^s  Manners  and  Customs: — "Among  many  various  cere- 
monies, I  find  that  they  had  one  called  '  the  Font  hallowing,'  whidi 
was  performed  on  Easter  Even  and  IVAitsunday  Eve;  and,  says  the 
author  [of  a  MS.  volume  of  Homilies  in  the  Harleian  library.  No. 
2371], '  in  the  begynnyng  of  holy  chirch,  all  the  children  weren  kept 
to  be  crystened  on  thys  even,  at  the  Font  hallowyng ;  but  now,  for 
enchesone  that  in  so  long  abydvnge  they  might  dye  without  crysten- 
dome,  therefore  holi  chirch  ordeyneth  to  crysten  at  all  tymes  of  the 
yeare :  save  eyght  dayes  before  these  Evenys,  the  chylde  shalle  abyde 
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till  the  Font  hallowing,  if  it  may  savely  for  perrill  of  death,  and  ells 
not.'" 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  speaking  of  Yatton,  says 
that ''  John  Lane  of  this  parish,  gent.,  left  halt  an  acre  of  ground,  called 
the  Groves,  to  the  poor  for  ever,  rtserrnng  a  quantity  of  the  grass  /or 
strewing  the  church  on  Whitsunday,^ 

A  superstitious  notion  appears  anciently  to  have  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land that, ''  whatsoever  one  did  ask  of  God  upon  Whitsunday  morning, 
at  the  instant  when  the  sun  arose  and  plav'd,  God  would  grant  it  him." 
Arise  Evans,  in  his  Echo  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven  (1652),  says  he 
went  up  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  arise  betimes  on  Whitsunday  morning, 
and  he  ''  saw  it  at  its  rising  skip,  play,  dance,  and  turn  about  like  a 
wheel." 

Till  within  the  last  century  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Ensham 
in  Oxfordshire  were  allowed  on  Whitmonday  to  cut  down  and  carry 
away  as  much  timber  as  could  be  drawn  by  men's  hands  into  the 
abbey-yard,  the  churchwardens  previously  marking  out  such  timber  by 
giving  the  first  chop.  As  much  as  they  could  carry  out  again,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  servants  of  the  abbey  to  pxevent  it, 
they  kept  for  the  repair  of  the  church.  By  this  service  they  held  their 
right  of  commonage  at  Lammas  and  Michaelmas. 

"  At  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,"  says  Beckwith  in  his  edition  of 
Blount's  Jocular  Tenures,  ''the  custom  is,  that,  on  Monday  after 
Whitson  Week,  there  is  a  fat  live  lamb  provided ;  and  the  maids  of 
the  town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  them,  run  after  it,  and  she 
that  with  her  mouth  takes  and  holds  the  lamb  is  declared  Lady  of  the 
Lamb,  which  being  dressed,  with  the  skin  hanging  on,  is  carried  on  a 
long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companions  to  the  green,  attended 
with  music,  and  a  Morisco  dance  ot  men,  and  another  of  women, 
where  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  mirth,  and  merry  glee. 
The  next  day  the  lamb  is  partly  baked,  boiled,  and  roast,  for  the 
Lady's  Feast,  where  she  sits  majestically  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  with  music  and  other  attendants, 
which  ends  the  solemnity." 

In  Poor  Robin*s  Almanack  for  1676,  stool-ball  and  barley-break  are 
spoken  of  as  Whitsun  sports.  In  the  almanack  for  the  following  year, 
in  June,  opposite  Whitsunday  and  Holidays,  we  read — 

'*  At  Islington  At  Highnte  and  At  Totnam  Court 
A  fidr  they  hold,               At  HoTloway,  And  Kentish  Town, 

Where  cakes  and  ale  The  like  is  kept  And  all  those  places 
Are  to  be  sold.                  Here  every  day.  Up  and  down." 
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TRINIIY,  OR  TRINITY  SUNDAY,  EVEN 

AMONG  the  curious  extracts,  in  Lysons,  from  the  Churchwardens^ 
Accounts  at  Lambeth  are  the  following — 

£  s.  d. 
15 19.  ItenHy  for  garlonds  and  drynk  for  the  chyldeme  on  TVenyte 

Even 006 

M      To  Spryngwell  and  Smyth  for  syngyng  with  the  Procession 

on  Trenete  Sonday  Even o    o  12 

M     Item,  for  four  onssys  of  gamesyng  rebonds,  at  9^.  the  onse  030. 

In  a  letter  from  £.  G.  to  Aubrey  (Miscellanies  on  several  curious 
sabjectSy  1714)  dated  Ascension  Day  1682,  is  an  account  of  Newnton 
in  North  Wiltshire,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  donation  by 
King  Athelstan  of  a  common  to  which  place,  and  of  a  house  for  the 
hayward,  i>.,  the  person  who  looked  after  the  beasts  that  fed  upon 
this  common,  the   following  ceremonies  were  appointed :   "  Upon 
every  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Parishioners  being  come  to  the  Door  of  the 
Hayward's  House,  the  door  w^s  struck  thrice,  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  then  they  entered.    The  Bell  was  rung  ;  after  which,  silence 
bemg  ordered,  they  read  their  prayers  aforesaid.    Then  was  a  Ghir- 
land  of  Flowers  (about  the  year  i66a  one  was  killed  striving  to  take 
away  the  Ghirland)  made  upon  an  Hoop,  brought  forth  by  a  Maid  of 
the  Town  upon  her  Neck,  and  a  young  Man  (a  Bachelor)  of  another 
Parish,  first  saluted  her  three  times,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  in 
respect  of  God  the  Father.    Then  she  puts  the  Ghirland  upon  his 
neck,  and  kisses  him  three  times,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity)  particu* 
larly  God  the  Son.    Then  he  puts  the  Ghirland  on  her  neck  again, 
and  kisses  her  three  times,  in  respect  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Holy  Ghost.    Then  he  takes  the  Ghirland  from  her  neck, 
and,  by  the  Custom,  must  give  her  a  penny  at  least,  which,  as  Fancy 
ieads,  is  now  exceeded,  as  2s.  6d.  or  &c. 

^'The  method  of  giving  this  Ghirland  is  from  House  to  House 
annnally,  till  it  comes  round. 

'*In  the  Evening  every  Commoner  sends  his  supper  up  to  this 
Hoose,  which  is  called  the  Eale  House ;  and  having  before  laid  in 
there  equally  a  Stock  of  Malt,  whidi  was  brewed  in  the  House, 
they  sap  together,  and  what  was  left  was  given  to  the  poor." 


EVE  OF  THURSDAY  AFTER  TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

PENNANT'S  MS.  supplies  the  foUowing:  "In  Wales  [*>.,  at 
Caerwis^  on  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  they  call 
Dudd  son  Duw,  or  Dydd  gwyl  duw,  on  the  Eve  before,  they  strew  a 
sort  of  fern  before  their  doors,  called  Redyn  Mair.*' 


l«t 


ST  BARNABAS'  DA  Y. 


I 


wihofjune. 

N  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  17 
and  19  £dws|xd  IV.9  the  following  entry  occurs — 


i« 


For  Rosi-garlondis  and  Woodrwe^-garlondis  on  St  Bamebes*  Daye,  xyi^ 
And,  under  the  year  i486 — 

"  Item,  for  two  doss'  di  bocsb  garlands  for  prestes  and  clerks  on  Saynt 
Bamabe  daye,  j/.  xdy 

In  1513— 

^  Recd  of  the  gadtyng  of  the  Maydems  on  St  Barnabas'  Day,  vjj.  Tiiji^.'' 

And,  among  the  disbursements  of  the  same  year,  we  have — 

"  Rose-garlands  and  Lavender,  St  Barnabas,  v.  v>£** 

In  the  same  Accounts,  for  1 509,  we  read — 

"  For  bred,  wine,  and  ale,  for  the  Singers  of  the  King's  Chapd,  and  for 
the  Clarks  of  this  town,  on  St  Barnabas,  u,  iij^." 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  speaking  of  Glastonbury, 
tells  us  thati  ''besides  the  holy  Thorn,  there  grew  in  the  Abbey 
Churcli-yard,  on  the  North  side  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  a  miraculous 
Walnut  Tree,  which  never  budded  forth  before  the  feast  of  St  Bar- 
niibas,  viz.  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  on  that  very  day  shot  forth 
leaves,  and  flourished  like  its  usual  species.  This  tree  is  gone,  and  in 
the  place  thereof  stands  a  very  fine  Walnut-tree  of  the  conmion  sort. 
It  is  stranee  to  say  how  much  this  tree  was  sought  after  by  the  credu- 
lous ;  and,  though  not  an  uncommon  Walnut,  Queen  Anne,  King 
James,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  times  of 
monkish  superstition  had  ceased,  gave  large  sums  of  money  for  small 
cuttings  from  the  original." 

Among  Ray's  Proverbs  the  following  is  preserved  relating  to  Sjunt 
Barnabas — 

*  "  Woodroofty  Asperula,  hath  many  square  stalkes  full  of  ioynts,  and  at 
every  knot  or  joynt  seven  or  eight  long  narrow  leaves,  set  jound  about  like  a 
star,  or  the  rowdl  of  a  spnrre.  The  nowres  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  of 
a  white  colour  and  of  a  very  sweet  smell,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  herbe,  which 
being  made  up  into  garlands  or  hundles^  and  hanging  up  in  houses  in  the  heat  a/ 
summer,  doth  very  weQ  attemper  the  aire,  code  and  make  fresh  theplace,  to  the 
delist  and  comfort  of  such  as  are  therein**'-^**  WoodrooflTe  is  named  of  divers 
in  Latine  Asperula  odoratOf  and  of  most  men  Aspernsla  odorata:  of  others 
Cordialis,  and  Stdlaria:  in  English,  Woodrooffe,  Woodrowe,  and  Wood- 
rowell.  //  is  reported  to  he  put  into  wine,  to  make  a  mast  meny,  and  to  be  good 
for  the  heart  and  liver."— £kr»r</'/  Herkail 
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^  BMMhr  Bright, 
The  longest  day  and  the  shortert  mght*** 

The  author  of  the  Festa  Anglo-Romana  writes :  ''This  Bamaby-day, 
or  thereabout,  is  the  Summer  Solstice  or  Sun-sted,  when  the  Sun 
seems  to  stand,  and  begins  to  go  back,  being  the  longest  day  in  the 
year,  about  the  nth  or  12th  of  June  ;  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  time, 
when  the  days  appear  not  for  fourteen  days  together  either  to  lengthen 
or  shorten.** 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  DA  F,  AND  PLA  YS. 

14M  of  June, 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  Day  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  cele- 
brated with  music,  lights,  flowers  strewed  all  along  the  streets, 
rich  tapestries  hung  out  upon  the  walls,  and  other  signs  of  rejoicing. 

The  loUowing  is  Googe^s  tsaoslation  of  what  Naogeoi^gus  has  said 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  this  day  in  his  Popish  Kingdome-— 

"Then  doth  ennt  the  solemne  fbwt  of  Corpus  Chrisd  Day, 
Who  then  can  shewe  their  wicked  use,  and  fond  and  foolish  play? 
The  hallowed  bread,  with  worship  grMt,  in  sUver  pix  they  houe 
Aboat  the  church,  or  in  the  citie  passing  here  and  theare.  • 

His  annes  that  beares  the  same  two  of  the  welthiest  men  do  holde, 
And  over  him  a  canopey  of  stlke  and  doth  of  golde. 
Fonre  others  nse  to  beare  aloufe,  least  that  some  filthie  diing 
Shonld  fidl  from  hie,  or  some  mad  birde  hir  doung  thereon  should  iliagi 
Christe's  passion  here  derided  is,  with  sundrie  maskesand  playes» 
Faire  Uruey,  with  hir  maydens  all,  doth  passe  amid  the  wayes  : 
And,  valiant  George,  with  speare  thou  killest  the  dreadfiill  dragon  here^ 
The  Deyil's  house  is  drawne  about,  wherein  there  doth  appere 
A  wondroos  sort  of  damned  sprites,  with  foule  and  fearemll  looke. 
Great  Christopher  doth  wade  and  passe  with  Christ  amid  the  hrooke  : 
Sebastian  fall  of  feathred  shaftes,  the  dint  of  dart  doth  feele. 
There  walketh  Kathren,  with  hir  sworde  in  handt,  and  cruel  wheele : 
Tlie  Challts  and  the  singing  Cake  with  Barbara  is  led, 
And  sundrie  other  pageants  playde,  in  worship  of  this  bred. 
That  please  the  foolish  people  well :  what  should  I  stand  upon 
Their  Banners,  Crosses,  Candlestickes,  and  reliques  many  on. 
Their  Cnppes,  and  carved  Images,  that  priestes,  with  countenance  hie 
Ot  rude  and  common  people,  beare  about  full  solemlie  ? 
Saint  John  before  the  bread  doth  go,  and  poynting  towards  him. 
Doth  shew  the  same  to  be  the  Lambe  that  takes  away  our  sinne  : 
On  whome  two  clad  in  angels  shape  do  sundrie  fiowres  fling, 
A  number  great  of  Sacring  Belles  with  pleasant  sound  doe  ring. 
The  common  wayes  with  bowes  are  strawde,  and  every  streete  beside, 
And  to  the  walles  and  windowes  all,  are  boughes  and  hrannches  tide. 
The  monkes  in  every  place  do  roame,  the  nonnes  abrode  are  sent. 
The  priestes  and  schoolmen  lowd  do  rore,  some  use  the  instrument 
The  stramiger  passing  through  the  streete,  upon  his  knees  doe  ^1 : 
And  earnestly  upon  this  breaid,  as  on  his  God,  doth  call. 
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For  whj,  they  connte  it  for  their  Lctdit,  and  that  he  doth  not  take 

The  fonn  of  flesh,  bat  nature  now  of  breade  that  we  do  bake. 

A  number  great  of  armed  men  here  ail  this  while  do  stande, 

To  looke  that  no  disorder  be,  nor  any  filching  hande  : 

For  all  the  church-goodes  out  are  brought,  which  certainly  would  bee 

A  bootie  good,  if  every  man  might  have  his  libertie. 

This  Brei^  eif  ht  dayes  toglther  they  in  presence  out  do  brings 

The  organs  all  do  then  resound,  and  priestes  alowde  do  sing : 

The  people  flat  on  faces  fall,  their  handes  held  up  on  hie, 

Beleering  that  they  see  their  God,  and  soveraisiie  Majestie. 

The  like  at  Masse  they  doe,  while  as  the  Bread  is  lifted  well. 

And  ChalljTs  shewed  aloft,  when  as  the  sezten  rings  the  belL" 

•        ■••••••••«••• 

''In  Tillages  the  Husbandmen  about  their  come  doe  ride, 
With  many  Crosses,  Banners,  and  Sir  John  their  priest  beside : 
Who  in  a  bag  about  his  necke  doth  boire  the  blessed  Breade, 
And  oftentyme  he  downe  alightes,  and  Gospel  lowde  doth  reade. 
This  surely  keepes  the  come  from  winde,  and  raine,  and  from  the  blast. 
Such  fayth  the  Pope  hath  taught,  and  yet  the  Papistes  hold  it  fast.*' 

In  the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamberlains'  Accounts  at  Kingston* 
ttpoD-Thames,  relating  to  this  day,  we  find — 

£.  s.    d, 
'*  21  Hen.  VII.  Mem.  That  we,  Adam  Backhous  and  Harry 

Nycol,  amonntjrdofa  Play 400 

37  Hen.  VIL  Paid  for  pack-tknd  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  o    o     i.** 

^  This,"  Lysons  adds,  *'  was  probably  used  for  hanging  the  page- 
ants, containing  the  History  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  exhibitcKi  on 
this  day,  and  explained  by  the  Mendicant  Friars.** 

In  the  Accounts  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  17  and  19  Edw.  IV., 
the  following  entry  occurs — 


<« 


Garlands  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  x* .' 


We  find  also,  among  the  ancient  annual  Church  disbursements, 
^  For  four  (six,  or  eight)  men  bearing  torches  about  the  parish "  on 
this  day,  payments  of  \d,  each. 

Among  the  same  Accounts,  for  the  19th  and  21st  years  of  Edw.  IV. 
we  have  :  ''For  flaggs  and  garlondis,  and  pak-thredde  for  the  torches, 
upon  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  for  six  men  to  here  the  said  torches, 
iiijj.  vija.' 

And,  in  1485,  "  For  the  hire  of  the  garments  for  pageants,  i*.  viij^." 

Rose-garlands  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  are  also  mentioned  under  the 
years  1524  and  1525,  in  the  Parish  Accounts  of  St  Martin  Outwich. 

The  Cotton  MS.  (Vesp.  D.  viii.)  contains  a  collection  of  dramas  in 
old  English  verse  (of  the  fifteenth  century)  relating  principally  to  the 
Histor)'  of  the  New  Testament.  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire, mentions  this  manuscript  under  the  name  of  Ludus  Carpo^ 
ris  ChrisHy  or  Ludtts  Coventriee;  and  adds :  "  I  have  been  told  by 
some  people,  who  in  their  younger  years  were  eye*witnesses  of  these 
pageants  so  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that 
shew  was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  no  small  advantage  to  this 
city.* 
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The  fank  of  the  audiences  attests  the  celebrity  of  these  performances. 
In  1483  Richard  III.  visited  Coventry  to  see  the  Corpus  plays,  and 
in  1492  they  were  attended  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen,  who  highly 
commended  theuL  At  Chester  the  mysteries  were  acted  by  the 
trading  companies  of  the  city. 

In  Cornwall  they  had  interludes  from  Scripture  history  in  the 
native  language.  They  were  called  Gnary  Miracle  Plays.  The 
Bodleian  has  two  MSS.  containing  three  of  them — ^the  Deluge,  the 
Passion,  and  the  Resurrection. 

On  this  day,  about  a  quarter  to  one  P.M.,  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Skinners  used  to  walk  in  procession  from  their  hall  on  Dowgate  Hill 
to  St  Antholin's  in  Watling  Street,  for  Divine  service.  They  were 
attended  by  girls  strewing  herbs  before  them,  and  by  the  boys  whom 
their  patronage  had  placed  on  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

According  to  Pennant,  it  was  customary  at  Llanasaph  in  North 
Wales  to  strew  green  herbs  and  flowers  before  the  houses  on  Corpus 
Christ! 


ST  Virus's  DAY. 
ilthofjune. 

IN  the  Sententiae  Rythmics  of  J.  Buchlerus  is  a  passive  which 
seems  to  prove  that  St  Vitus's  Day  was  equally  famous  for  rain 
with  St  Swithin's. 
Googe,  in  his  Translation  of  Naogeorgus,  says — 

"  The  nexte  is  Vitus  sodde  in  oyle,  before  whose  ymage  faire 
Both  men  and  women  bringing  hennes  for  ofiring  do  repaire  ; 
The  cause  whereof  I  doe  not  know,  I  thinke,  for  some  disease 
Whidi  he  is  thought  to  drive  away,  fxom  such  as  him  do  please." 

The  saint  was  a  Sicilian  martyr  under  Diocletian  ;  but  why  the 
called  St  Vitus'  dance  is  so  denominated,  is  not  known. 
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MIDSUMMER  EVE. 

The  VigU  of  St  John  Baptisfs  Day, 

THE  ps^n  rites  of  this  festival  at  the  summer  solstice  may  be 
considered  as  a  counterpart  of  those  used  at  the  winter  solstice 
at  Yule-tide.  One  thing  indeed  seems  to  prove  this  l>eyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  In  the  old  Runic  Fasti,  as  will  be  shown 
elsewhere,  a  wheel  was  used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Christmas. 
Gebelin  derives  Yule  from  a  primitive  word,  carrying  with  it  the  gen- 
enl  idea  of  revolution  and  a  wheel ;  and  it  was  so  odled,  says  Bede, 
because  of  the  return  of  the  sun's  annual  course,  after  the  winter 
s<dsiice.  This  wheel  is  conunon  to  both  festivities.  Thus  Durandus, 
ipnldng  of  the  rites  of  the  Feast  of  St  John  Baptist,  informs  us  of 
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this  curious  circumstancei  that  in  some  places  they  roll  a  wheel  aboat, 
to  sig[nify  that  the  sun,  then  occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  zo- 
^ac»  is  beginning  to  descend  ;  and  in  the  amplified  account  of  these 
ceremonies  given  by  Naogeorgus,  we  read  that  this  wheel  was  taken  up 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  rolled  down  thence ;  and  that,  as  it  had 
previously  been  covered  with  straw,  twisted  about  it  and  set  on  fire,  it 
appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  the  sun  had  been  falling  from  the  sky. 
And  he  farther  observes  that  the  people  imagine  that  all  their  iU-ludc 
rolls  away  from  them  together  with  this  wheel.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Homily  De  Festo  SaActt 
Johannis  Baptistae : 

''In  worshyp  of  Saint  Johan  the  people  waked  at  home,  and  made 
three  maner  of  fyres  :  one  was  clene  bones,  and  noo  woode,  and  that 
is  called  a  Bone  Fyre ;  another  is  clene  woode,  and  no  bones,  and  that 
is  called  a  Wode  Fyre,  for  people  to  sit  and  wake  therby ;  the  thirde 
is  made  of  wode  and  bones,  ana  it  is  callyd  Saynt  Johannys  fyre.  The 
first  fyre,  as  a  great  clerke  Johan  Belleth  telleth  he  was  in  a  certayne 
countrey,  so  in  the  countrey  there  was  soo  greate  bete  the  which  causid 
that  dragons  to  go  togyther  in  tokenynge  that  Johan  dyed  in  brennynge 
love  and  charyte  to  God  and  man,  and  they  that  dye  in  charyte  shall 
have  parte  of  all  good  prayers,  and  they  that  do  not,  shall  never  be 
saved.  Then  as  these  dragons  flewe  in  th'  ayre  they  shed  down  to 
that  water  froth  of  ther  kynde,  and  so  envenymed  the  waters,  and 
caused  moche  people  for  to  take  theyr  deth  therby,  and  many  dyverse 
sykenesse.  Wyse  derkes  knoweth  weU  that  dragons  hate  nothyng 
more  than  the  stencbe  of  brennynge  bones,  and  therefore  they  gaderyd 
as  many  as  they  mighte  fynde,  and  brent  them;  and  so  with  the 
stenche  thereof  they  drove  away  the  dragons,  and  so  they  were 
brought  out  of  greete  dysease. 

''  The  seconde  fyre  was  made  of  woode,  for  that  wyl  brenne  lyghtf 

*  The  following  is  Naogeorgus's  account  of  the  rites  of  this  festivity-— 

"  Then  doth  the  joyfall  feast  of  J[ohn  the  Baptist  take  his  tume, 
When  bonfiers  great,  with  loftie  flame,  in  every  towne  doe  burne  : 
And  yong  men  round  about  with  maides,  doe  daunce  in  every  streete, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  Motherwort,  or  else  with  Vervain  sweete. 
And  many  other  fiowres  faire,  with  Violets  in  theii  handes, 
Whereas  they  all  do  fondly  thinke,  that  whosoever  standes, 
And  thorow  the  fiowres  beholdes  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feel  no  paine. 
When  thus  tiU  night  they  daunced  have,  they  through  the  fire  amaine. 
With  striving  mindes  doe  runne,  and  all  their  hearbes  they  cast  therein. 
And  then  with  wordes  devout  and  prayers  they  solemnely  begin. 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  consumed  bee ; 
Whereby  they  tbinke  through  all  that  yeare  from  agues  to  be  free. 
Some  others  get  a  rotten  Wheele,  all  wome  and  cast  aside, 
Which,  covered  round  about  with  strawe  and  tow,  they  closely  hide  : 
And  caryed  to  some  mountaines  top,  being  all  with  fire  light. 
They  hurle  it  downe  with  violence,  when  darke  appears  the  night : 
Resembling  much  the  sunne,  that  from  the  Heavens  down  should  fid, 
A  strannge  and  monstrous  sig^t  it  seemes,  and  fearefull  to  them  all : 
But  they  suppose  dieir  mischiefes  all  are  likewise  throwne  to  hell. 
And  that  from  harmos  and  daimgers  now,  in  safede  here  they  dwdl." 
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and  wyll  be  seen  liBLrre.  For  it  is  the  diefe  of  fyre  to  be  seen  foRe,  and 
betokennyn^  that  Saynt  Johan  was  a  lantenie  of  lyght  to  the  people. 
Also  the  people  made  biases  of  fyre  for  that  they  shulde  be  seene  farre, 
and  specyally  in  the  nyght,  in  token  of  St.  Johan's  having  been  seen 
from  far  in  the  spirit  by  Jeremiah.  The  third  fyre  of  bones  betoken- 
neth  Johan's  martyrdome,  for  hys  bones  were  brente,  and  how  ye  shall 
here.'  The  Homilist  accounts  for  this  by  telling  us  that  after  John's 
disciples  had  buried  his  body,  it  lay  till  Julian,  the  apostate  Emperor, 
came  that  way,  and  caused  them  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt,  ^  and  to 
caste  the  ashes  in  the  wynde,  hopynge  that  he  shuld  nerer  ryse  again 
tolyfe.* 

Bourne  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  time,  in  the  North  of 
England,  chiefly  in  country  villages,  for  old  and  young  people  to  meet 
together  and  be  merry  over  a  large  fire,  which  was  made  for  that  pur* 
pose  in  the  open  street.  This,  of  whatever  materials  it  consisted,  was 
called  a  bonefire.*  Over  and  about  this  fire  they  frequently  leaped 
and  played  at  various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling,  dancing, 
&C.  This,  however,  was  generally  confined  to  the  younger  sort ;  for 
the  old  ones,  for  the  most  part,  sat  by  as  spectators  only  of  the 
vagaries  of  those  who  compose  the 


iva  decentius  ataa," 

and  enjoyed  themselves  over  their  bottle,  which  they  did  not  quit  tiQ 
midnight,  and  sometimes  till  Cock-crow  the  next  morning. 

Gebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  accounts  for  tne  custom  of 
making  fires  on  Midsummer  Eve  thus  : 

"  The  origin  of  this  Fire,  which  is  still  retained  by  so  many  nations, 


*  These  fires  are  supposed  to  have  been  called  bonefires  because  they  were 
generally  made  of  bones.  There  is  a  passage  in  Stow,  however,  wherein  he 
sneaks  of  men  finding  leww/ or  labour  towards  them,  which  seems  to  oppose 
the  opinion.  The  learned  Dr  Hickes  also  gives  a  Tery  different  etymon.  He 
defines  a  bonefire  to  be  a  festive  or  triumphant  fire,  in  the  idandic  language^ 
be  says,  Baal  signifies  a  burning.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon,  Bael-y^  by  a  change 
of  letteis  of  the  same  oigan  is  xniade  Baen-pyji,  whence  our  hone-fin. 

In  the  Tynmooth  MS.  cited  so  often  in  the  History  of  Newcastle,  "Boon- 
er,"  and  "  Boen-Harow,"  occur  for  ploughing  and  harrowing  gratis,  or  by  gift 
There  is  a  passage  also,  much  to  our  purpose,  in  Aston's  Translation  of 
Aubonns  :  "  Common  Fires  (or  as  we  call  them  heere  in  England  Bonefires)." 
Bcnefire  therefore  probably  means  a  contribution-fire,  that  is,  a  fire  to  which 
every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  contributes  a  certain  portion  of  materials. 
The  contributed  ploughing  days  in  Northumberland  are  called  *'Bone-daigs." 

"Bon- fire,"  says  Lye  (apud  Junii  Etymolog.)  **  not  a  fire  made  of  bones,  but 
ft  boon  fire,  a  fire  made  of  materials  obtainecf  by  begging.  Boon,  Bone,  Bene, 
let.  Angl.  petUio  preces^ 

Fnller,  in  his  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better  Times  (1658),  says  he  has  met 
vifii  "  two  etymologies  of  Bone-fires.  Some  deduce  it  from  fires  made  of  bones, 
relating  it  to  the  burning  of  martyrs,  first  fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  Hemy  IV.  But  others  derive  the  word  (more  truly  in  my  mind)  from 
^  Varna  is  good,  and  firea." 
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though  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  antiquity^  is  very  simple.  It  was  a 
Feu  de  Joie^  kindled  the  very  moment  the  year  began ;  for  the  first  of 
all  years,  and  the  most  antient  that  we  know  of,  began  at  this  month 
of  June.  Thence  the  very  name  of  this  month,  junior,  (he  youngest^ 
which  is  renewed ;  while  that  of  the  preceding  one  is  May,  major,  the 
antient.  Thus  the  one  was  the  month  of  young  people,  while  the 
other  belonged  to  old  men. 

''  These  Feux  de  Joie  were  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  They  danced  also  round  this  Fire  (for  what  feast  is  there 
without  a  dance  ?}  and  the  most  active  leaped  over  it.  Each  on  de- 
parting took  away  a  fire-brand,  great  or  small,  and  the  remains  were 
scattered  to  the  wind,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  dispersed  the 
ashes,  was  thought  to  expel  every  evlL  When,  after  a  long  train  of 
years,  the  year  ceased  to  commence  at  this  solstice,  still  the  custom  of 
making  these  fires  at  this  time  was  continued  by  force  of  habit,  and  of 
those  superstitious  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  it  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  a  sad  thing  to  have  annihilated  a  day  of  joy  in  times  when 
there  were  not  many  of  them.  Thus  has  the  custom  been  continued 
and  handed  down  to  us." 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  tells  us :  '^  Of  the  fires  we 
kindle  in  many  parts  ot  England,  at  some  stated  times  of  the  year,  we 
know  not  certamly  the  rise,  reason,  or  occasion,  but  they  may  pro- 
bably be  reckoned  among  the  relicks  of  the  Druid  superstitious  Fires. 
In  Cornwall,  the  festival  Fires,  called  Bonfires,  are  kindled  on  the 
Eve  of  St  John  Baptist  and  St  Peter's  Day ;  and  Midsummer  is 
thence,  in  the  Cornish  tongue,  called  '  Goluan,'  which  signifies  both 
light  and  rejoicing.  At  these  Fires  the  Cornish  attend  with  lighted 
torches,  tarr  d  and  pitch'd  at  the  end,  and  make  their  perambulations 
round  their  Fires,  and  go  from  village  to  village  carrying  their  torches 
before  them,  and  this  is  certainly  the  remains  of  the  Druid  supersti- 
tion, for  '  faces  praeferre,'  to  carry  lighted  torches,  was  reckoned  a  kind 
of  Gentilism,  and  as  such  particularly  prohibited  by  the  Gallick  Coun- 
cils :  they  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  *  accensores  facularum,'  and 
thought  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and  to  deserve  capital  punishment'' 

On  the  Eves  of  St  John  Baptist  and  St  Peter,  according  to  Piers' 
Description  of  Westmeath, "  they  always  have  in  every  town  a  Bonfire 
late  in  the  evenings,  and  carry  about  bundles  of  reeds  fast  tied  and 
fired ;  these  being  dry,  will  last  long,  and  flame  better  than  a  torch, 
and  be  a  pleasing  divertive  prospect  to  the  distant  beholder;  a 
stranger  would  go  near  to  imagine  the  whole  country  was  on  fire." 

The  author  of  The  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland  says  :  "  It  is  not 
strange  that  many  Druid  remains  should  still  exist ;  but  it  is  a  little 
extraordinary'  that  some  of  their  customs  should  still  be  practised. 
They  annually  renew  the  sacrifices  that  used  to  be  offered  to  Apollo, 
without  knowing  it  On  Midsummer's  Eve,  every  eminence,  near 
which  is  a  habitation,  blazes  with  Bonfires ;  and  round  these  they 
carry  numerous  torches,  shouting  and  dancing,  which  afibrds  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  and  at  the  same  time  confirms  the  observation  of  Scaliger : 
^  En  Irlande  ils  sont  quasi  tous  papistes,  mais  c'est  Papaut<{  mesl&  de 
Paganisme,  comme  partout'     Though  historians  had  not  given  us 
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the  mythcdogy  of  the  pagan  Irish,  and  though  they  had  not  told  us 
expressly  that  they  worshipped  Beal,  or  Bealin,  and  that  this  Beal  was 
the  Sun  and  their  chief  God,  it  might  nevertheless  be  investigated 
from  this  custom,  which  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  has  not  been 
able  to  wear  away."  ^  I  have,  however,  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
alteration  of  the  style  had  spoiled  these  exhibitions  :  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  light  their  Fires  by  the  new  style,  as  the  correction  origi- 
nated from  a  pope ;  and  for  that  very  same  reason  the  Protestants 
adhere  to  the  old. 

The  Rev.  Donald  McQueen,  of  Kilmuir  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  writes 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  179^  : — "  I  was  so  for- 
ttmate  in  the  summer  of  1782,  as  to  have  my  cunosity  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  this  ceremony  to  a  very  great  extent  of  country.  At  the  house 
where  I  was  entertained,  it  was  told  me  that  we  should  see  at  midnight 
the  most  singular  sight  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  Hghting  of  Fires  in 
honour  of  the  Sun.  Accordingly,  exactly  at  midnight,  the  Fires  began 
to  appear :  and  taking  the  advantage  of  going  up  to  the  leads  of  the 
house,  which  had  a  widely  extended  view,  I  saw  on  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  all  around,  the  Fires  burning  on  every  eminence  which  the 
country  afforded.  I  had  a  farther  satisfaction  in  learning,  from  un- 
doabtol  authority,  that  the  people  danced  round  the  Fires^  and  at  the 
close  went  through  these  fires,  and  made  their  sons  and  daughters, 
together  with  their  cattle,  pass  through  the  Fire  ;  and  the  whole  was 
conducted  with  religious  solemnity.'' 

The  author  of  The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland 
(1721)  says :  '*  On  the  vigil  of  St  John  the  Baptist's  Nativity,  they 
make  BonBres,  and  run  along  the  streets  and  fields  with  wisps  of 
straw  blazing  on  long  poles  to  purify  the  air,  which  they  think  infec- 
tious, by  believing  al  the  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  fly 
abroad  this  night  to  hurt  mankind.  Farthermore,  it  is  their  dull 
theology  to  affirm  the  souls  of  all  people  leave  their  bodies  on  the  Eve 
of  this  Feast,  and  take  their  ramble  to  that  very  place,  where,  by  land 
or  sea,  a  final  separation  shall  divorce  them  for  evermore  in  this 
woiid." 

Lemnius  observes  that  the  Low  Dutch  have  a  proverb,  that  *'  when 
men  have  passed  a  troublesome  night's  rest,  and  could  not  sleep  at  all, 
they  say,  we  have  passed  St  John  Baptist's  Night ;  that  is,  we  have 
not  taken  any  sleep,  but  watched  all  night ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we 
hare  been  in  great  troubles,  noyses,  clamours,  and  stirs,  that  have 
held  us  waking."  ''  Some,"  he  previously  notes,  "by  a  superstition  of 
the  Gentiles,  &11  down  before  nis  image,  and  hope  to  be  thus  freed 
from  the  epileps  ;  and  they  are  further  persuaded,  that  if  they  can  but 
gently  go  unto  this  Saint's  shrine,  and  not  cry  out  disorderly,  or  hollow 
hke  madmen  when  they  go,  then  they  shall  be  a  whole  year  free  from 
this  disease ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  bite  with  their  teeth  the  Saint's 
head  they  go  to  kisse,  and  to  revile  him,  then  they  shall  be  troubled 
with  this  disease  every  month,  which  commonly  comes  with  the  course 
of  the  moon,  yet  extream  juglings  and  frauds  are  wont  to  be  concealed 
inder  this  matter." 

We  cannot,  however,  acquiesce  with  Gebelin  in  thinking  that  the 
act  of  leading  over  these  fires  was  only  a  trial  of  agility.    It  were  easy 
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to  litum  fnrtlier  that  it  was  as  moch  a  rd^ioiis  act  as 
them.^ 

In  William  Browne^s  Shepherd's  Pipe  (1614)  oocnr  the  fbikywini^ 
lines:— 

"  Neddf,  that  was  wont  to  make 
Sach  great  feasting  at  the  wake. 
And  the  BUuing  Fin:  " 

with  a  note  opon  blessing  fire^  infonning  us  that  ^  the  ICidsmnmer 
Fires  are  termed  so  in  the  West  parts  of  England* 

In  a  very  rare  tract  entitled  Perth  Assembly  (1619)  we  read : 

''  Bellarmine  telleth  us  (De  Reliquiis,  c  4).  that  Ftre  useth  to  be 
kindled,  even  in  civil  and  prophane  things.  Scaliger  calleth  ike  can- 
dels  and  torches  ligktned  upon  Midsomer  Even^  ike  fooie  steps  oj 
aundent gientt7ity''lGentilism]. — De  Emendat  Temper,  lib.  viL  p.  713. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  tells  us  th^t,  "  on  the  vigil  of  St 
John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  green  birch,  long 
fennel,  St  John's  wort,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  such  like,  garnished 
upon  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  lamps  of  glass,  with 
oil  burning  in  them  all  the  night.  Somej^*  he  adds,  '*hung  out 
branches  of  iron,  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps 
tighted  at  once.''  He  mentions  also  bonfires  in  the  streets,  every 
man  bestowing  wood  and  labour  (without  any  notice  taken  of  bones) 
towards  thenLf  He  seems,  however,  to  hint  that  they  were  kindled 
on  this  occasion  to  purify  the  air. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  17  and  19 
Edw.  IV.,  we  find  the  following  entries  : 

"  For  birch  at  Midsummer,  viiid.;  and  '^  Birch  Midsum'  Eve,  iiijiil" 
In  i486  :  *'  Item  for  birch  bowes  agenst  Midsummer.* 

Coles,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden,  speaking  of  the  birch  tree,  says  :  **  I 
remember  once,  as  I  rid  through  Little  BrickhiU  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  is  a  town  standing  upon  the  London  road  between  Dunstable 
and  Stony-Stratford,  every  signe-post  in  the  towne  almost  was 
bedecked  with  green  birch."  This  had  been  done,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  Midsummer  Eve. 

Coles  quaintly  observes,  among  the  civil  uses  of  the .  birch-tree, 

*  Leaping  over  the  fires  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  among  the  tuperstitious  rites 
used  at  the  ralilia,  which  were  feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  Pales,  the  goddess 
of  shepherds  (though  Varro  makes  Pales  masculine),  on  the  Calends  of  May. 
In  order  to  drive  away  wolves  from  the  folds,  and  distempers  from  the  cattle, 
the  shepherds  on  this  day  kindled  several  heaps  of  straw  m  their  fields,  whidi 
they  leaped  over. 

t  Douce  sa3rs  he  does  not  know  whether  Fiaunce,  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Ivy  Church,  alludes  to  the  Midsummer  Eve 
fiiest 

**0  most  mighty  Pidea,  which  stil  har'st  love  to  the  countty 
And  poore  count  ey  folk,  hast  thou  forgotten  Amyntasf 
Now,  when  u  other  gods  have  all  forsaken  Amyntasf 
Thou  on  whose  Feast-day  Bonefiret  were  made  by  Amynta^ 
And  quyte.  leapt  over  by  the  bouncing  dauncer  Amyntasf 
Thott,  for  whose  Feast-^yes great  duces  ordayned  Amyntas, 
Supping  mylk  with  eake%  and  aastiiig  oqrlk  to  the  Boti«yr«t* 
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*  tbe  punldiment  of  children,  both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  hath 
an  admirable  inflnence  on  them  when  they  are  out  of  order,  and  there^ 
lore  some  call  it  Makepeace*^ 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Martin  Outwich  we  have : 
*I524.  Payde  for  byrche  and  bromes  at  Mydsom',  lyL'*  "1525. 
Paydefor  Byrch  and  Bromes  at  Mydsom'  i\}£L^* 

In  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare  (1603)  we  read:  **  Olive  trees  (which 
grow  nowhere  but  in  the  Garden  of  Peace)  stood  (as  common  as 
Btich  does  at  Midsomer)  at  every  man's  doore." 

The  following  curious  extract  from  Bishop  Pecock's  Repressour 
is  given  by  Lewis,  in  his  life  of  that  prelate :  '*  Whanne  men  of  the 
cuntree  uplond  bringen  into  Londoun,  on  Mydsomer  Eve,  braunchis 
of  trees  from  Bischopis-wode,  and  flouris  fro  the  feeld,  and  bitaken 
tho  to  citessins  of  Londoun,  for  to  therwith  araie  her  housis,  that  thei 
make  therewith  her  houses  gay,  into  remembraunce  of  Seint  Johan 
Baptist,  and  of  this,  that  it  was  prophecied  of  him  that  many  schulden 
joie  in  his  burthe." 

In  a  Royal  Household  Account  of  Henry  VII.,  imder  date  of 
23  June,  149s,  we  read— 

^  Item,  to  tbe  making  of  the  Bonefuyer  on  Middesomer  Eve,  xs, 

Shaw,  in  his  Account  of  Elgin  and  the  Shire  of  Murray,  in  the 
Appendix  No.  II.  to  Pennant's  Tour,  writes  that,  ''in  the  middle  of 
June,  farmers  go  round  their  com  with  burning  torches,  in  memory 
of  the  Cerealia." 

Every  Englishman  has  heard  of  the ''  dance  round  our  coal  fire," 
which  receives  illustration  from  the  probably  ancient  practice  of 
dancing  round  the  fires  in  our  Inns  of  (Tourt  (and  perhaps  other  halls 
in  great  men's  houses).  This  practice,  we  learn,  was  observed  at  an 
entertainment  at  the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  on  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's 
taking  leave  of  tbe  house  in  1733  ;  when  the  Master  of  the  Revels  took 
the  Chancellor  by  the  hand,  and  he  took  Mr  Page,  whereupon  the 
Judges,  Seijeants,  and  Benchers  danced  round  the  coal  fire,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  ceremony,  three  times ;  during  which  the  ancient 
song,  with  music,  was  sung  by  a  man  in  a  Bar  gown.  This  dance  is 
ridiculed  in  the  dance  in  the  Rehearsal. 

Moresinus  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  custom  of  leaping 
over  these  fires  is  a  vestige  of  the  ordeal,  where  to  be  able  to  pass 
through  fires  with  safety  was  held  to  be  an  indication  of  innocence. 
To  strengthen  the  prol^bility  of  this  conjecture,  we  may  observe  that 
not  only  the  young  and  vigorous*,  but  even  those  of  grave  character 
used  to  leap  over  them,  and  there  was  an  interdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  deter  clergymen  from  this  superstitious  instance  of 
agility. 

*  Donee  had  a  curious  French  print  by  Mariette,  entitled  L'Este  le  Feu  de 
h  St  Jean.  In  the  centre  was  the  fire  made  of  wood  piled  up  very  regularly, 
and  having  a  tree  stuck  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  around  it  youn^  men  and 
Wumen  were  represented  dancing  hand  in  hand.  Herbs  were  stuck  in  their 
hsts  and  caps,  and  garlands  of  the  same  surrounded  th«ir  waists,  or  were  slung 
across  their  shoulders  ;  and  a  boy  was  represented  carrying  a  large  bough  of 
^  tree ;  with  several  spectators  looking  on. 
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The  sixth  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  6So,  by  its  65th  canon 
(cited  by  Prynne  in  his  Histhomastix),  has  the  following  interdiction  : 
^  Those  Bonefires  that  are  kindled  by  certaine  people  on  New  Moones 
befcHe  their  shops  and  houses,  over  which  also  they  use  ridiculously 
and  foolishly  to  leape,  by  a  certaine  antient  custome,  we  command 
them  from  henceforth  to  cease.  Whoever  therefore  shall  doe  any 
such  thing ;  if  he  be  a  Clergyman,  let  him  be  deposed ;  if  a  layman, 
let  him  be  excommunicated.  For,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings, 
it  is  thus  written  :  '  And  Manasseh  built  an  altar  to  all  the  hoast  of 
heaven,  in  the  two  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  made  his  children 
to  passe  through  the  Fire,'  &c."  Upon  this  Prynne  observes  :  "  Bone^ 
fires  therefore  had  their  originall  from  this  idolatrous  custome,  as  this 
General  Councell  hath  defined  ;  therefore  all  Christians  should  avoid 
them.'*  And  the  Synodus  Francica  under  Pope  Zachary,  A.D.  742, 
inhibits  "^  those  sacrilegious  Fires  which  they  call  Nedfri  (or  Bone- 
fires),  and  all  other  observations  of  the  Pagans  whatsoever." 

'*  Leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  Bonefire  "  is  mentioned  amongst  other 
games  in  The  Garden  of  Delight  (1658). 

The  custom  of  making  bonfires  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  of 
leaping  over  them,  continued  down  to  a  recent  period  in  Devon- 
shire. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Mongahitter,  it  v& 
written  :  "The  Midsummer  Even  Fire,  a  relict  of  Druidism,  was 
kindled  in  some  parts  of  this  county.'' 

Douce's  MS.  Notes  favour  the  idea  "that  a  waich  was  formeriy 
kept  in  the  city  of  London  on  Midsummer  Eve,  probably  to  prevent 
any  disorders  that  might  be  committed  on  the  above  occasion.  It 
was  laid  down  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  See  Hall's  Chronicle 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  The  Chronicles  of  Stow  and  Byddel 
assign  the  sweating  sickness  as  a  cause  for  discontinuing  the  watch." 
Niccols  deposes  that  the  watches  on  Midsummer  and  St  Peter's  Eve 
were  laid  down  by  licence  from  the  king  "  for  that  the  cittie  had  then 
bin  charged  with  the  leavie  of  a  muster  of  15000  men." 

We  read  in  Byddel's  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1527  :  *'  This  ycre 
was  the  sweatinge  sicknesse,  for  the  which  cause  there  was  no  watche 
at  Mydsommer."^ 

Sir  John  Smythe,  in  his  Instructions,  Observations,  and  Orders  Mill* 
tarie  (i^95)>  directs :  "An  £nsigne->bearer  in  the  field,  carrying  his  en- 
signe  displayed,  ought  to  carrie  the  same  upright,  and  never,  neither  in 
towne  nor  field,  nor  in  sport,  nor  earnest,  to  fetche  florishes  about  his 
head  with  his  ensign-staffe,  and  tafTata  of  his  ensigne,  as  the  Ensigne- 
Uarers  of  London  do  upon  Midsommer  Night!* 

The  following  extract  from  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Romish 
Church  shows  us  what  doings  there  used  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  eve 
and  day  of  St  John  the  Baptist — 

June. 

'<  33.  The  Vigil  of  the  Nauvity  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Spices  are  given  at  Vespers. 
Fires  are  lighted  up. 
A  girl  with  a  little  drum  that  proclaims  the  Garland. 
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Boys  are  diesKd  in  giils  doatfas. 

Cazob  to  the  libeial ;  Imprecations  against  the  avaritions. 

Waters  are  svmm  in  during  the  night,  and  are  brought  in  yessels  that 

hang  for  puiposes  of  divination. 
Fern  in  great  estimation  with  the  vulgar  on  account  of  its  seed. 
Herbs  of  difierent  kinds  are  sought,  with  many  ceremonies. 
Girls  Thistle  is  gathered,  and  an  hundred  crosses  by  the  same. 
"  24.  The  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.    Dew  and  new  Leaves  in  estimation. 
The  Vulgar  SobUce." 

Donee  had  a  curious  Dutch  mezzotinto,  representing  June.  There 
was  a  young  figure,  a  boy,  we  believe,  dressed  in  girl's  clothes,  with  a 
prland  of  flowers  about  her  head,  and  two  rows,  seemingly  of  beads, 
banging  round  her  neck,  but  so  loosely  as  to  come  round  a  kind  of  box 
whidi  she  held  with  both  hands,  perhaps  to  solicit  money.  She  had 
long  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  shoulders.  A  woman 
was  represented  bawling  near  her,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  bough 
of  some  plant  or  tree,  pointing  out  the  girl  to  the  notice  of  the  spec- 
tators with  her  left.  She  had  a  thrift-box  hung  before  her.  Another 
woman  held  the  girl's  train  with  her  right  hand,  and  laid  her  left  on 
her  shoulder.  She  too  appeared  to  be  bawling.  The  girl  herself 
looked  modestly  down  to  the  ground.  Something  like  pieces  of 
money  hung  in  loose  festoons  on  her  petticoat. 

Grose  quotes  a  passage  to  the  eflect  that  fern-seed  was  regarded  as 
having  great  magical  powers,  and  should  be  gathered  on  Midsummer 
Eve.  A  person  who  went  to  gather  it  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked 
by  his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of  his  body ; 
and  at  leneth,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  Quantity  of  it, 
and  secured  it  in  papers  and  a  box,  when  he  came  home  he  found  both 
empty* 

Torreblanca,  in  his  Dacmonologia  (1623),  suspects  those  persons  of 
witchcraft  who  gather  fern-seed  on  this  ni^ht. 

A  respectable  countryman  at  Heston,  m  Middlesex,  informed  the 
aathor  m  1703,  that,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  of^en  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  catching  the  fern-seed  at  midnight  on  the  Eve  of 
St  John  Baptist.  The  attempt,  he  said,  was  often  unsuccessful,  for 
Ihe  seed  was  to  fall  into  the  plate  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  too  with- 
out shaking  the  plant. 

Fern,  says  Johnson  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde  (1663).  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  have  their  seed  on  the  back  of  the  leal,  so  small  as  to 
escape  the  sight.  Those  who  perceived  that  fern  was  propagated  by 
semtnation,  and  yet  could  never  see  the  seed,  were  much  at  a  loss  for 
a  solution  of  the  diffictdty ;  and,  as  wonder  always  endeavours  to 
ailment  itself,  they  ascribed  to  fem-«eed  many  strange  properties, 
some  of  which  the  rustic  virgins  have  not  yet  forgotten  or  exploded. 

Upon  this  Stevens  annotates  :  ^  This  circumstance  relative  to  fem- 
se«i  is  aUnded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the 


«< 


Had  you  Gyges*  ring  ? 
Or  the  herb  that  gives  InvisibiUty  ?  " 


"  Again  in  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn— 
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•'Iliad 
No  medicine,  Sir,  to  go  imrifibley 
No  Fern-teed  in  my  pocket" 

Agaim  in  Philemon  HoIland^s  Translation  of  Pliny,  Book  xxviL 
ch.  9:  *^0f  Feme  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither  floure  nor 
seed.** 

*'  The  ancientSy  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  received  opinions 
than  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  believed  that  fern  bore  no  seed. 
Our  ancestors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced  seed  which  was 
invisible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinarv  mode  of  reasoning  founded 
on  the  fantastic  doctrine  of  signatures,  they  concluded  that  those  who 
possessed  the  secret  of  wearing  this  seed  about  them  would  become 
invisible.  It  was  also  supposed  to  seed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  and  is  called,  in  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals  (161 3) — 

The  wond'rons  one-night-seeding  Feme. 

Absurd  as  these  notions  are,  they  were  not  wholly  exploded  in  the 
time  of  Addison.  In  the  Tatler  he  laughs  at  a  doctor  who  was 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  dis- 
covered the  female  fern  seed." 

In  Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England  (tempw  Eliz.)  is 
this  passage  :  ^*  I  thinke  the  mad  slave  hath  tasted  on  a  Ferne-stalke, 
that  he  walkes  so  invisible." 

Butler  alludes  to  this  superstitious  notion  in  Hudibras — 

**  That  spring  like  Fem,  that  insect  weed. 
Equivocally, without  seed." 

Lemnius  telb  us  :  **  They  prepare  Fern  gathered  in  the  Summer 
Solstice,  pulled  up  in  a  tempestuous  night,  Rue,  Trifoly,  Vervain, 
against  magical  impostures." 

In  A  Dialoge  or  Communication  of  Two  Persons,  devysed  or  set 
forthe,  in  the  Latin  Tonge,  by  the  noble  an4  famose  darke  Desiderius 
Erasmus,  intituled,  The  Pylgremage  of  Pure  Devotyon,  newlv  tran- 
slatyd  into  Englishe  (no  date  :  supposed  to  be  1551),  is  the  following 
curious  passage  :  ''  Peradventure  they  ymagyne  the  symylytude  of  a 
tode  to  be  there,  evyn  as  W4  suppose  when  we  cuUe  the  femnu-^taiJke 
there  to  ^  an  egle^  and  evyn  as  chyldren  (whiche  they  see  nat  indede) 
in  the  dowdes,  thynke  they  see  Dragones  spyttynge  fyre,  and  hyUes 
flammynge  with  fyre,  and  armyd  men  encounterynge." 

Bourne  cites  from  the  Trullan  Council  a  singular  species  of  divina- 
tion on  St  John  Baptist's  Eve  :  **'  0»  the  33d  of  June,  which  is  the 
£ve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  gather 
together  in  the  evening  by  the  sea^side,  or  in  some  certain  houses, 
and  there  adorn  a  girl,  who  was  her  parents'  firttpbegotten  child,  after 
the  manner  of  a  bride.  Then  they  feasted  and  leaped  after  the 
manner  of  Bacchanals,  and  danced  and  shouted  as  they  were  wont 
to  do  on  their  holy-days  :  after  this  they  poured  into  a  narrow-neck'd 
vessel  some  of  the  sea-water,  and  put  also  into  it  certain  things 
belonging  to  each  of  them.  Then,  as  if  the  Devil  gifted  the  girl  with 
the  (acuity  of  telling  future  thingsi  they  would  enquire  with  a  loud 
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about  the  good  or  ovtt  fortwie  tbat  should  attend  them :  upon 
tUs  the  girl  wotud  lake  out  of  the  Tessel  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
baady  and  shew  it,  and  give  it  to  the  owner,  who,  upon  receiving  it, 
«as  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  himself  wiser,  as  to  the  good  or  evil 
kirtnne  that  should  attend  him." 

The  boys  of  Eton  School  anciently  had  their  bonfires  at  Mid- 
summer, oa  St  John's  Day.  They  were  till  lately  made  on  Mid- 
summer £ve,  in  the  villages  of  Gloucestershire  ;  and  they  also  long 
prevailed  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

In  the  Ordinary  of  the  Company  otCooks  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(1575),  I  find  the  following  clause :  ''And  alsoe  that  the  said  Felloship 
of  Cookes  shall  yearelie  of  theire  owne  cost  and  charge  mainteigne  and 
keep  the  Bone-fires,  according  to  the  auntient  custome  of  the  said 
towne  on  the  Sand-hill ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Bone-fire  on  the  Even  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativitie  of  St.  John  Baptist,  commonly  called  Mid- 
somer  Even,  aad  the  other  on  the  Even  of  the  Feast  of  St  Peter  the 
Apostle,  if  it  shall  please  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  the  said  towne 
(m  the  time  being  to  have  the  same  Bone-fires.'' 

In  Dekkei's  Seaven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London  (r6o6),  speaking  of 
Candle-light,  or  the  Noctumall  Triumph,  he  says  :  ^  What  expecta- 
tion was  there  of  his  coming  ?  setting  aside  the  Bonfiers^  there  is  not 
more  triumphing  on  Midsommer  Night." 

In  Langley's  Polydore  Vergil  we  read  :  "  Oure  Midsomer  Bonefyres 
may  seme  to  have  comme  of  the  sacrifices  of  Ceres  Goddesse  of 
Come,  that  men  did  solemnise  with  fyres,  trusting  therby  to  have 
more  plenty  and  abound  ance  of  come." 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  speaking  of  the  parish  of 
Cumwhitton,  says  :  ^  They  hold  the  Wake  on  the  Eve  of  St  John, 
with  lighting  Fires,  dancing,  &c  The  old  Bel-teing/*  And  in  his 
History  of  Northumberland,  he  represents  it  as  usual  to  raise  fires  on 
the  tops  of  high  hills,  and  in  the  villages,  and  sport  and  dance  around 
them. 

Pennant's  MS.  has  it  that  small  bonfires  were  made  on  the  Eve  of 
St  John  Baptist  at  Darowen,  in  Wales. 

On  Whiteborough  (a  large  tumulus  with  a  foss  round  it)  on  St 
Stephen's  down,  near  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  there  was  formerly  a 
l^reat  boafii'e  oa  Midsummer  Eve.  A  large  summer  pole  was  fixed 
m  the  eentre,  round  which  the  fuel  was  heaped  up.  It  had  a  large 
bash  oa  the  top  of  it*  Round  this  were  parties  of  wrestlers  contend- 
ing for  small  prizes.  An  honest  countryman  who  had  often  been  pre- 
sent at  these  merriments  informed  the  writer  that  at  one  of  them  an 
evil  spirit  had  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  since  which  none 
could  wrestle,  even  in  jest,  without  receiving  hurt :  in  consequence  ot 
which  the  wrestling  was,  in  a  great  measure,  laid  aside.  The  rustics 
hereabout  believe  that  giants  are  buried  in  th^se  tumuli,  and  nothing 
would  tempt  them  to  be  so  sacrilegious  as  to  disturb  their  bones. 

Hutchinson  mentions  another  custom  associated  with  this  day  in 

*  The  boundaries  of  tin-mines  in  Cornwall  are  marked  by  long  polei, 
with  a  buih  at  the  top  of  each ;  and  on  St  John's  Day  these  are  crowned  with 
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Northumberland.  It  was  to  dress  oat  stools  with  a  cushion 
of  flowers.  A  layer  of  clay  was  placed  on  the  stool^  and  therein  was 
stuck,  with  great  regularity,  an  arrangement  of  all  kmds  of  flowen,  so 
close  as  to  form  a  beautiftil  cushion.  These  were  exhibited  at  the 
doors  of  houces  in  the  villages,  and  at  the  ends  of  streets  and  cross- 
lanes  of  larger  towns  [this  custom  was  very  prevalent  in  the  city  of 
Durham],  where  the  attendants  begged  mone^  from  passengers,  to 
enable  them  to  have  an  evening  feast  and  danang.* 

Plott,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  mentions  a  custom  (yet  within 
memory)  at  Burford  in  that  county,  of  making  a  dragon  yearly,t  and 

*  He  adds ;  "This  custom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Ludi  Compitalii 
of  the  Romans ;  the  appellation  being  taken  from  the  Compita,  or  Cross 
Lanes,  where  they  were  instituted  and  celebrated  by  the  multitade  assembled 
before  the  building  of  Rome.  Servius  Tullias  revivM  this  Festival  after  it  had 
been  neglected  for  many  years.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Lares,  or  HouMhold 
GodSy  who  presided  as  well  over  houses  as  streets.  This  mode  of  adorning 
the  seat  or  couch  of  the  Lares  was  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  reposing  them  on 
aromatic  flowers,  and  beds  of  roses,  was  excellent" — "  We  an  not  told  there 
was  any  custom  among  the  Romans  of  strangers  or  passeneers  ofiering  gifts. 
Our  modem  usage  of  all  these  old  customs  terminates  in  seeking  to  gain  money 
for  a  merry  night" 

t  In  A  Wonderful  History  of  all  the  Storms,  Hurricanes,  Earthquakes,  &c. 
(1704),  is  the  following  account  of  "  Fiay  Dragons  and  Fiery  Z>nii»^  appearing 
in  the  air,  and  the  cause  of  them.  These  happen  when  the  vapours  ot  a  dry 
and  fiery  nature  are  gathered  in  a  heap  in  the  air,  which  ascending  to  the 
region  of  cold,  are  forcibly  beat  back  with  a  violence,  and  by  a  vehement 
agitation  kindled  into  a  flame ;  then  the  highest  part  which  was  ascending, 
being  more  subtile  and  thin,  appeareth  as  a  Dragon  s  neck  smoaking ;  for  that 
it  was  lately  bowed  in  the  repulse,  or  made  crooked,  to  represent  the  Dragon's 
belly ;  the  last  part,  by  the  same  repulse  turned  upwards,  maketh  the  tatl^ 
appearing  smaller,  for  that  it  is  both  further  ofi|  and  also  the  cloud  bindeth  it, 
and  so  with  impetuous  motion  it  flies  terribly  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  tumeth 
to  and  fro,  and  where  it  meeteth  with  a  cold  cloud  it  beateth  it  back,  to  the 
great  terror  of  them  that  behold  it  Some  call  it  a  Fire- Drake;  others  have 
fancied  it  is  the  Devil ;  and^  in  popish  times  of  ignorance,  various  snperstitiotts 
discourses  have  gone  about  it" 


Here  he  tells  us :  *'  The  flying  Dragon,  is  when  a  fume  kindled  appeeret- 
bended,  and  is  in  the  middle  wrythed  like  the  belly  of  a  Dragon :  but  hi  the 
fore  part,  for  the  narrownesse,  it  representeth  the  figure  of  the  nedc,  from 
whence  Uie  sparkes  are  breathed  or  forced  forth  with  the  same  breathing." 
He  concludes  his  wretched  attempt  to  explain  it,  with  attributing  this  pheno- 
menon to  "the  pollicie  of  Devils  and  Inchantments  of  the  Wicked;'*  assert- 
ing that,  *'in  the  yere  1532,  in  m&nye  countries,  were  Dragons  crowned  seene 
flying,  by  flocks  or  companies  in  the  ayre,  having  swines  snowtes :  and  some* 
times  were  there  seene  foure  hundred  flying  togither  in  a  companie." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotlana  (1793),  parish  of  New-Machar,  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  we  read :  *'  In  the  end  of  November  and 
beginning  of  December  last  (1792)  many  of  the  country  people  observed  very 
uncommon  phenomena  in  the  air  (which  they  call  Dragons)  of  a  red  fiery 
colour,  appearing  in  the  North,  and  flying  rapidly  towards  the  East,  from  which 
ll'.cy  coiiiludcd,  and  their  conjectures  were  rig^hf,  a  course  of  loud  winds  and 
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cairying  it  up  and  down  the  town  in  great  jollity,  on  Midsummer 
Eve ;  to  which,  he  says^  not  knowing  for  what  reason,  they  added  a 
Giant. 

It  is  curions  to  find  Plott  attributing  the  cause  of  this  general 
CQStom  to  a  particular  event  In  his  Oxfordshire  he  tells  us  that, 
about  the  year  750,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Burford,  perhaps  on  the 
place  still  called  Battle-Edge,  west  of  the  town  towards  Upton,  be- 
tween Cuthred  or  Cuthbert>  a  tributary  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
Etbdbald,  Sling  of  Mercia,  whose  insupportable  exactions  the  former 
king  not  being  able  to  endure,  he  came  mto  the  field  against  Ethelbald, 
met,  and  overthrew  him  there,  winning  his  banner,  whereon  was 
depicted  a  golden  dragon :  in  remembrance  of  which  victory  he  sup- 
poses the  custom  was,  m  all  likelihood,  first  instituted. 

In  the  Accounts  of  the  Gmrchwardensof  St  Margaret  Westminster, 
under  the  year  1491,  are  the  following  items — 

"ItoB,  Received  of  the  Chnrchvraidens  of  St  Sepulcre's  for  ike 

Dra^Hy is,  %tL 

IteiD,  Paid  for  dressing  of  Ae  Dragen-JKoi^  forptckthxead  .  ^,  ,J," 

And  under  1502 — 

"hen,  to  Midiell  Wosehycfae  for  staking  of  viii  Dragons  .  6f.  &/." 

In  King's  Vale  Royal  of  England,  we  learn  that  Henry  Hardware, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1599,  "for  his  time,  altered  many  ancient 
customs,  as  the  shooting  for  the  sheriffs  breakfast ;  tke  going  of  the 
Giants  at  Midsommer;  &c.  and  would  not  suffer  any  playes,  bear- 
baits,  or  bull-bait." 

Pnttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589),  speaks  of  ^^Mid- 
iowmur  Pageants  IN  London,  where,  to  make  the  people  wonder,  are 
set  forth  great  and  uglie  Gyants,  marching  as  if  they  were  alive,  and 
anned  at  all  points,  but  within  they  are  stuffed  full  of  browne  paper 
and  tow,  which  the  shrewd  boyes,  underpeering,  do  guilefully  discover 
and  tume  to  a  greate  derision. 

In  Smith's  Latin  Poem,  De  Urbis  Londini  Incendio  (1667),  the 
carrying  about  of  pageants  once  a  year  is  confirmed. 

boisteioas  weather  would  follow."  In  the  same  work  (1794),  Parish  of  Strath- 
martin,  County  of  Forfiir,  we  read :  "  In  the  North  end  of  the  Parish  is  a 
laxge  stone,  odled  Martin's  Stone."  "  Tradition  says,  that,  at  the  place  where 
the  stone  is  erected,  a  Dragon,  which  had  devoured  nine  maidens  (who  had 
gone  oat  on  a  Sunday  evening,  one  afier  another,  to  fetch  spring- water  to  their 
hther),  was  killed  hy  a  person  called  Martin,  and  that  hence  it  was  called 
Hartm's  Stone." 

Borlase  tells  us,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  that "  in  most  parts  of  Wales, 
and  throog^ont  sJl  Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall,  we  find  it  a  common  opinion 
of  the  vidgar,  that  abomtMidtummer'Eve  (tho'  in  the  time  they  do  not  all  agree) 
it  is  usual  for  Snakes  to  meet  in  companies^  and  that,  by  joyning  heads  together 
•ad  hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  form'd,  which  the  rest,  by  continual  hissing, 
Uow  on  tul  it  passes  quite  thro'  the  body,  and  then  it  immediately  hardens, 
tad  resembles  a  glass*ring,  which  whoerer  finds  (as  some  old  women  and 
duldren  are  pennaded)  shul  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  rings  thus 
gcnented  are  call'd  Gletncn  Nadroeth,  in  English,  Snake-stenes.-^ 
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And  in  Marston*s  old  play  of  The  Dutch  Courtezan,  we  read  :  ''Yet 
all  will  scarce  make  me  so  high  as  one  of  the  Gyanti  sHUs  that  stalks 
before  my  Lord  Maior's  Pageants/' 

This  circumstance  may  perhaps  explain  the  origin  of  the  enormous 
figures  still  preserved  in  Guildhall 

From  the  New  View  of  London  it  should  appear  that  the  statues 
of  Gog  and  Magog  were  renewed  in  that  edifice  in  1706.  The  older 
figures,  however,  are  noticed  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Satires,  who, 
speaking  of  an  angry  poet,  says  he 

"  Makes  such  iaoes,  that  mee  aeemes  I  see 
Some  foul  Megwra  in  the  tnigedie 
Threat'ning  her  twined  snakes  at  Taatales  ghost ; 
Or  the  grim  visage  of  some  frowning  post, 
The  crcShiret  porter  of  the  Guild  Hall  Gates^ 
While  he  his  frightfnll  Beede  deuates." 

Book  VL  Sat.  i. 

Stow  mentions  the  older  figures  as  representations  of  a  Briton  and 
a  Saxon. 

Bragg,  in  his  Observer,  Dea  25,  1706,  says :  "  I  was  hemmed  in 
like  a  wrestler  in  Moorfields ;  the  cits  begged  the  colours  taken  at 
Ramilies,  to  put  up  in  Guildhall.  When  I  entered  the  Hall,  I  protest, 
Master,  I  never  saw  so  much  joy  in  the  countenances  of  the  people  in 
my  life,  as  in  the  cits  on  this  occasion  :  nay,  the  very  Giants  stared  at 
the  colours  with  all  the  eyes  they  had,  and  smiled  as  well  as  they 
could." 

In  Grosle/s  Tour  to  London,  translated  by  Nugent  (1772),  we  find 
the  following  passage — 

"  The  English  have,  in  general,  rambling  taste  for  the  several  objects 
of  the  Polite  Arts,  which  does  not  even  exclude  the  Gothic :  it  still 
prevails,  not  only  in  ornaments  of  fancy,  but  even  in  some  modem 
buildings.  To  this  taste  they  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
two  Giants  in  Guildhalh  These  Giants,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
Jacquemard  of  St  Paul's  at  Paris  is  a  bauble,  seem  placed  there  for 
no  other  end  but  to  frighten  children  :  the  better  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose, care  has  frequently  been  taken  to  renew  the  daubing  on  their 
faces  and  arms.  There  might  be  some  reason  for  retaining  those 
monstrous  figures  if  they  were  of  g^at  antiquity,  or  if,  like  the  stone 
which  served  as  the  first  throne  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  is  care> 
fully  preserved  at  Westminster,  the  people  looked  upon  them  as  the 
palladium  of  the  nation ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
and  they  only  raise,  at  first  view,  a  surprise  in  foreigners,  who  must 
consider  them  as  a  production,  in  which  both  Danish  and  Saxon  bar- 
barism are  happily  combined." 

In  the  Churcnwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Andrew  Hubbard  Parish,  in 
the  city  of  London,  A.D.  1533  to  1535,  we  have— 

"  Receyvyd  for  the  Teyantt  xixi/. 
Receyyyd  for  the  Jeyantt  iix.  vxiji^" 

perhaps  alluding  to  some  parochial  midsummer  pageant. 
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If  the  foUowing  Scottish  custom,  long  ago  forgotten  in  the  city  of 
Edinbaigh,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Midsummer  Eve  festivities,  we 
know  not  in  what  class  to  rank  it.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English 
Poetry,  speaking  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay,  a  Scottish  poet  under  James 
v.,  tdls  us :  '*  Among  antient  peculiar  customs  now  lost,  he  men- 
dons  a  superstitious  Idol  annually  carried  about  the  streets  of 
Edinbugh — 

"  '  Of  Edingbuigh  the  great  idolatrie. 

And  manifest  abominatioun ! 
On  tkare  feisl-day^  all  creature  may  see, 

Thay  bar  one  ald  Stok-image  throw  the  toun^ 
Wth  talbrone,  trumpet,  shalme,  and  clarioun, 

Qohilk  has  bene  usit  mony  one  yeir  bigone, 
Wiui  priestis  and  freris,  into  processioun, 

Sidyke  as  Bal  was  Borne  tnrongh  Babilon.' — Monarchii. 

He  also  speaks  of  the  people  flocking  to  be  cured  of  various  infir- 
mities, to  the  auld  rude^  or  cross,  of  Kerrail."  Warton  explains  *^  aid 
Stdc-image "  to  mean  an  old  image  made  of  a  stock  of  wood  :  as  he 
docs  *•  Talbrone  "  by  tabor. 

On  the  subject  of  giants,  it  may  be  curious  to  add  that  Dr  Milner, 
in  his  History  of  Winchester  (1798),  speaking  of  the  gigantic  statue 
that  enclosed  a  number  of  human  victims,  among  the  Gauls,  gives  us 
this  new  intelligence  concerning  it :  "  In  different  places  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Channel,  where  we  are  assured  that  the  rites  in  ques- 
tion prevailed,  amongst  the  rest  at  Dunkirk  and  Douay,  it  has  been  an 
immemorial  custom,  on  a  certain  holiday  in  the  year,  to  build  up  an 
immense  figure  of  basket-work,  and  canvas,  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  which,  when  properly  painted  and  dressed,  represented  a 
huge  Giant,  which  also  contained  a  number  of  living  men  within  it, 
who  raised  the  same,  and  caused  it  to  move  from  place  to  place.  I'he 
popuhur  tradition  was,  that  this  figure  represented  a  certain  Pagan 
Giant,  who  used  to  devour  the  inhabitants  of  these  places,  until  he  was 
killed  by  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  same.  Have  not  we  here  a  plain 
trace  of  the  horrid  sacrifices  of  Dniidism,  offered  up  to  Saturn,  or 
Moloch,  and  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Christianity  in  destroying  the 
same?* 

In  London's  Artillery,  by  Richard  Niccolls  (1616),  is  preserved  the 
fdlowing  description  of  the  great  doings  anciently  enacted  in  the  streets 
of  London  M/A^  Vigils  0/ St  Peter  and  St  ]OUV  BAPTIST:  "when," 
says  oor  author,  '*  that  famous  marching-watch  consisting  of  two 
thousand,  beside  the  standing-watches,  were  maintained  in  this 
citie.  It  continued  from  temp.  Henrie  III.  to  the  31st  of  Henry 
VI I L  when  it  was  laid  down  by  licence  from  the  King,  and  revived 
for  that  year  only)  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Lord  Mayor.    2  £dw. 

'*That  once  againe  they  seek  and  imitate 
Their  ancestors,  in  kindling  th^se/aire  tights 
Which  did  illustrate  these  two  famous  nights. 
When  drams  and  trumpets  sounds,  which  do  deli^ 
A  chearefvil  heart,  wakug  the  drowzie  night. 
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Did  frigbt  the  wandring  Moone,  who,  from  her  spheti* 
Beholding  Earth  beneath,  lookt  pale  with  feanc^ 
To  see  the  aire  appearing  all  onjlame, 
KinMed  by  thy  Ben-fires,  andfroni  the  same 
A  thousand  sparhes  dispersi  tkrotighout  thf  skie. 
Which  like  to  wandring  starres  aSimt  didfiie  ; 
Whose  holesome  heate,  purging  the  air,  consumes 
The  earthis  usnoholesome  vaporsyfogga^  and  fumes ^ 
.The  wakefixll  shepheard  by  his  flocK  in  field. 
With  wonder  at  that  time  lane  off  beheld 
The  wanton  shine  of  thy  tryumphant  fiers. 
Playing  upon  the  tops  of  thy  tall  spiers: 
Thy  goodly  buildings,  that  till  then  did  hide 
Their  rich  array,  ofmed  their  wimlowes  wide, 
Where  kings,  great  peeres,  and  many  a  noble  dame. 
Whose  bright,  pearle-glittering  rob^  did  mocke  the  flame 
Of  the  night's  burning  lights,  did  sit  to  see 
How  every  senator^  in  his  dqgjee. 
Adorned  with  shining  gold  cmdpur^  weeds 
And  stately  mounted  on  rich'trapped  steeds. 
Their  guard  attending,  through  (he  streets  did  ride 
Before  their  foot-bands,  grated  with  glittering  pride 
Ofrieh^^uili  armes,  whose  glory  did  present 
A  sunshine  to  the  eye,  as  if  it  ment, 
Amongst  the  cresset  lights  shot  up  on  hie. 
To  chase  darke  night  tor  ever  from  the  skie : 
Wh$/e  in  the  streets  the  stichelers  to  andfro^ 
To  keeps  decorum,  still  did  come  and  go  ; 
Where  tables  set  were  pUntifuUy  spread. 
And  at  each  doore  neighbor  with  neighbor  fed^ 
Where  modest  Mirth,  attendatU  at  the  feast. 
With  Plentye,  gave  content  to  every  guest ^ 
Where  true  good  will  crowrCd  cups  with  frmtfuU  wine. 
And  neighbors  in  true  love  did  fast  combine, 
Where  mt  Lawes  picke  parse,  stri/e  ^iwixt  friend  emd friend^ 
By  reconeilemint  happily  tooke  etid, 
A  happy  time,  when  men  knew  how  to  use 
The  guts  of  happy  peace,  yet  not  abuse 
Their  quiet  rest  with  rust  of  ease,  so  &ne 
As  to  forget  all  discipline  of  warre." 

A  note  says  :  ''  King  Henrie  the  Eighth,  approYing  this  marcking 
watch^  as  an  auncient  commendable  custome  of  this  cittie,  lest  it  should 
decay  thro'  neglect  or  covetousnesse,  in  the  first  yeare  of  his  reigne, 
came  privately  disguised  in  one  of  his  guard's  coates  into  Cbeape,  on 
Midsommer  Even,  and  seeing  the  same  at  that  time  performed  to  his 
content,  to  countenance  it,  and  make  it  more  glorious  by  the  presence 
of  his  person,  came  after  on  St  Peter's  Even,  with  Queen  Katherine, 
attended  by  a  noble  traine,  riding  in  royall  state  to  the  KingVheade 
in  Cheape,  there  to  behold  the  same ;  and  after,  anno  1 5.  of  his  reigne, 
Christerne,  King  of  Denmarke,  with  his  Queene,  being  then  in  England, 
was  conducted  through  the  cittie  to  the  King's-heade,  in  Cheape,  there 
to  see  the  same."  * 


•  f< 


In  NottiDgharo,  by  an  antient  custom,  they  keep  yeariy  a  general  watch 
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Plays  appear  to  hare  been  acted  publicly  about  this  time.  We  read 
in  King's  Vale  Royal :  ^  Anno  1575.  This  year  Sir  John  Savage, 
maior,  caused  the  Popish  Plays  of  Chester  to  be  played  the  Sunday, 
Munday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  Mid-sommer-Day,  in 
contempt  of  an  Inhibition,  and  the  Primat's  Letters  from  York,  and 
from  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon."  Again  :  ^  Anno  1563,  upon  the  Sun* 
day  after  Midsummer  Day,  the  History  of  Eneas  and  Queen  Dido  was 
pla/d  in  the  Roods  Eye  ;  and  were  set  out  by  one  William  Croston, 
gent  and  one  Mr.  Man,  on  which  triumph  there  was  made  two  forts 
and  shipping  on  the  water,  besides  nutny  horsemen  well  armed  and 
appointed" 

In  Lytei's  translation  of  Dodoen's  Herball  (1578)  we  read: 
*^Oifyne.  The  people  of  the  countrey  delight  much  to  set  it  in  pots 
and  shdles  on  Midsummer  Even,  or  upon  timber,  slattes,  or  tren- 
dters,  dawbed  with  clay,  and  so  to  set  or  hang  it  up  in  their  houses, 
where  as  it  remayneth  greene  a  long  season  and  groweth,  if  it  be 
sometimes  oversprinclded  with  water.  It  floureth  most  commonly  in 
Aognst"'  The  conunon  name  for  orpyne-plants  was  that  of  Mid- 
Simmer  Mem, 

In  one  of  the  little  Tracts  printed  about  1800  at  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory, was  one  entitled  Tawney  Rachel,  or  the  Fortune-Teller,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Hannah  More.  Among  many  other  superstitious 
practices  of  poor  Sally  Evans,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  piece,  we  learn 
that "  she  would  never  go  to  bed  on  Midsummer  Eve^  without  sticking 
op  in  her  room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummer  Men,  as  the 
bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  would  never  fail  to 
tell  her  whether  her  lover  was  true  or  false.'' 

every  Midsummer  Eve  at  night,  to  which  every  inhabitant  of  any  ability  sets 
forth  %  man,  as  well  voluntaries  as  those  who  are  charged  with  arms,  with  such 
mooition  as  they  have ;  some  pikes,  some  muskets,  calivers,  or  other  guns, 
sooie  partisans,  holberts,  and  such  as  have  armour  send  their  servants  in  their 
mKmr.  The  number  of  these  are  yearly  almost  two  hundred,  who  at  sun- 
Ktiiag  meet  on  the  Row^  the  most  open  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Mayor's 
Serjeant  at  Mace  gives  them  an  oatn,  the  tenor  whereof  foUoweth  in  these 
v«irds:  'Tliey  shall  vrell  and  tmly  keep  this  town  till  to-morrow  at  tlie  sun- 
riang ;  you  shall  come  into  no  house  without  license,  or  cause  reasonable.  Of 
all  manner  <A  casualties,  of  fire,  of  crying  of  children,  you  shall  due  warning 
Bake  to  the  parties,  as  Uie  case  shall  require  you.  You  shall  due  search  make 
of  all  manner  of  affrays,  blondsheds,  outcrys,  and  of  all  other  things  that  be 
nspected,'  &c  Whidi  done,  they  all  march  in  orderly  array  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  town,  and  then  they  are  sorted  into  sevend  companies, 
ud  designed  to  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  they  are  to  keep  the  watdi 
B&till  the  son  dismiss  them  in  the  morning.  In  this  business  the  fashion  is  for 
CTe7  watchman  to  wear  a  garland,  made  in  the  &shion  of  a  crown  imperial, 
bedecked  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  some  natural,  some  artificial,  bought 
vA  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  also  ribbans,  jewels,  and,  for  the  better  garnishing 
vfaereof,  the  townsmen  use  the  day  before  to  ransack  the  gardens  of  all  the 
gentlemen  withm  six  or  seven  miles  about  Nottingham,  besides  what  the  town 
^tsdf  sffoids  them,  their  greatest  ambition  being  to  outdo  one  another  in  the 
IntTeiyof  their  garlands ''  (Deering's  Nottingham).  He  adds  :  "  This  custom 
is  oov  miite  left  off."  ''  It  used  to  be  kept  in  this  town  even  so  lately  as  the 
leigB  oTKing  Charles  I/' 
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Spenser  thus  mentions  orpine— 

''Cool  violets,  and  Orpine gr^anrng sHU^ 

Gerarde  says  of  Orpine  :  ''  This  plant  is  very  full  of  life.  The 
stalks  set  only  in  day,  continue  greene  a  long  time,  and,  if  they  be  now 
and  then  watered,  they  also  grow." 

On  the  22d  of  January  1801,  a  small  gold  ring,  weighing  eleven 
pennyweights  seventeen  grains  and  a  half,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  John  Topham,  Esq.  It  had  been  found  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Bacon,  of  Wakefield,  in  a  ploughed  field  near  Cawood^  in  York- 
shire, and  had  for  a  device  two  orpine  plants  joined  by  a  true-love 
knot,  with  this  motto  above :  *^  Ma  fiance  velt ; "  f./.,  My  sweetheart 
wills,  or  is  desirous.  The  stalks  of  the  plants  were  bent  to  each  other, 
in  token  that  the  parties  represented  by  them  were  to  come  tosether  m 
marriage.  The  motto  under  the  ring  was,  "  Joye  Tamour  feu.^  From 
the  form  of  the  letters  it  appeared  to  have  been  a  ring  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  orpine  plant  also  occurs  among  the  following  Love  Divinations 
on  Midsummer  Eve,  preserved  in  the  Connoisseur,  No  56— 

'<  I  and  my  two  sisters  tried  the  dumb-cake  together:  you  must  know, 
two  must  make  it,  two  bake  it,  two  break  it,  and  the  third  put  it  under 
each  of  their  pillows,  (but  you  must  not  speak  a  word  all  the  time,) 
and  then  you  will  dream  of  the  man  you  are  to  have.  This  we  did  : 
and  to  be  sure  I  did  nothing  all  night  but  dream  of  Mr  Blossom. 

^  The  same  night,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  sowed  hemp-seed  in 
our  back-yard,  and  said  to  myself,  ^  Hemp-seed  I  sow,  Hemp-seed  I 
hoe,  and  he  that  is  my  true-love  come  after  me  and  mow.*  Will  you 
believe  me  ?  I  looked  back,  and  saw  him  behind  me,  as  plain  as  eyes 
could  see  him.  After  that,  I  took  a  clean  shift  and  wetted  it,  and 
turned  it  wrong-side  out,  and  hung  it  to  the  fire  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair ;  and  very  likely  my  sweetheart  would  have  come  and  turned  it 
right  again  (for  I  heard  his  step)  but  I  was  frightened,  and  could  not 
help  speaking,  which  broke  the  charnL  I  likewise  stuck  up  two  Mid- 
summer Men,  one  for  myself  and  one  for  him.  Now  if  his  had  died 
away,  we  should  never  have  come  together,  but  I  assure  you  his  blo^ved 
and  turned  to  mine.  Our  maid  Betty  tells  me,  that  if  I  go  backwards, 
without  speaking  a  word,  into  the  garden  upon  Midsunouner  Eve,  and 
gather  a  Kose,  and  keep  it  in  a  dean  sheet  of  paper,  without  looking^ 
at  it  till  Christmas  Day,  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  in  June ;  and  if  I 
then  stick  it  in  my  bosom,  he  that  is  to  be  my  husband  will  come  and 
take  it  out" 

The  same  number  of  the  Connoisseur  fixes  the  time  for  watching  in 
the  church  porch  on  Midsummer  Eve :  ''  I  am  sure  my  own  sister 
Hetty,  who  died  just  before  Christmas,  stood  in  the  church  porch  last 
Midsummer  Eve,  to  see  all  that  were  to  die  that  year  in  our  parish  ; 
and  she  saw  her  own  apparition." 

This  superstition  was  more  generally  practised,  and  was  up  to  a  late 
period  retained  in  many  parts  on  the  Eve  of  St  Mark.  Cleland,  how* 
ever,  in  his  Institution  of  a  Young  Nobleman,  has  a  chapter  entitled 
A  Remedie  against  Love,  in  which  he  thus  exclaims  :  "  Beware  like* 
wise  of  these  feareful  superstitions,  as  to  weUch  upon  St  John's 
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EVEHING^  and  the  first  Tuesdaye  in  the  month  of  Marche,  to  conjure 
the  moon,  to  lie  upon  your  backe  having  your  eares  stopped  with  laurel- 
leaves^  and  to  fall  asleepe,  not  thinking  of  God,  and  such  like  follies, 
al  forged  by  the  infernal  Cyclops  and  Plutoe's  servants/' 

Aubrey  refers  to  the  custom  in  almost  the  same  words  as  Grose,  who 
writes :  '*  Any  unmarried  woman  fasting  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  at 
midnight  laying  a  dean  cloth,  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  sitting 
down  as  if  going  to  eat,  the  street  door  being  left  open,  the  person 
whom  ^e  is  afterwards  to  marry  will  come  into  the  room  and  drink 
to  her  by  bowing ;  and  after  filling  the  glass  will  leave  it  on  the  table, 
and,  making  another  bow,  retire.^ 

Lupton,  in  bis  Notable  Things,  tells  us  :  'Mt  is  certainly  and  con- 
stantly affirmed  that  on  Midsummer  Eve  there  is  found,  under  the 
root  of  Magworty  a  coal  which  saves  or  keeps  them  safe  from  the 
plague,  carbunde,  lightning,  the  quartan  ague,  and  from  burning,  that 
Dear  the  same  about  them :  and  Mizaldus,  the  writer  hereof,  saith,  that 
he  doth  hear  that  it  is  to  be  found  the  same  day  under  the  root  of 
piantane,  which  I  know  to  be  of  truth,  for  /  havs  found  ih^m  the  same 
day  under  the  root  of  plantane,  which  is  especiaily  and  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  noon." 

In  Hill's  Natural  and  Artificial  Conclusions  (1650)  we  have :  "  The 
vertue  of  a  rare  cole,  that  is  to  be  found  but  one  houre  in  the  day,  and 
one  day  in  the  ycare."  "  Divers  authors,"  he  adds,  "  affirm  concerning 
the  verity  and  vertue  of  this  cole — viz.,  that  it  is  onely  to  be  found 
upon  Midsununer  Eve,  just  at  noon,  under  every  root  of  plantine  and 
of  mugwort ;  the  effects  whereof  are  wonderful :  for  whosoever  weareth 
or  beareth  the  same  about  with  them,  shall  be  freed  from  the  plague, 
fever,  ague,  and  sundry  other  diseases.  And  one  author  especially 
writeth,  and  constantly  averreth,  that  he  never  knew  any  that  used  to 
carry  of  this  marvellous  cole  about  them,  who  ever  were,  to  his 
knowledge,  sick  of  the  plague,  or  (Indeed)  complained  of  any  other 
maladie.^ 

"  The  last  summer,**  says  Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  "  on  the  day 
of  St  John  Baptist  [1694J,  I  accidentally  was  walking  in  the  pasture 
behind  Montague  House,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  I  saw  there  about  two 
Qx  three  and  twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their 
knees,  very  busie,  as  if  ^e^  had  been  weeding.  A  young  man  told 
me  that  they  were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain,  to 
put  under  their  heads  that  nieht,  and  they  should  dream  who  would 
be  their  husbands.     It  was  to  be  that  day  and  hour." 

The  following,  however,  in  part  an  explanation  of  this  singular 
search,  occurs  in  The  Practice  of  Paul  Barbette  (1675) :  "  For  the  fall- 
ing sidcness  some  ascribe  much  to  coals  pulled  out  fon  St  John  Bap- 
tist's Eve)  from  under  the  roots  of  mugwort :  but  those  authors  are 
deceived,  for  they  are  not  coals,  but  old  acid  roots,  consisting  of  much 
volatile  ialt,  and  are  almost  always  to  be  found  under  mugwort :  so 
that  it  is  only  a  certain  superstition  that  those  old  dead  roots  ought 
to  be  pulled  up  on  the  Eve  of  St  John  Baptist,  about  twelve  at  night/* 
Soot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  directs  the  hanging  against 
witches  of  boughs  (hallowed  on  Midsummer  Day)  at  the  stall  door 
vhere  the  cattle  stand." 
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Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumph  of  Romei  says  that  ^  St  John  it  im- 
plored  for  a  benediction  on  wine  upon  his  day." 

A  singular  custom  at  Oxford,  on  the  day  of  St  John  Baptist,  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  notice  of  it  is  taken  from  Jones'  Life 
of  Bishop  Home — 

''  A  Letter  of  July  the  25thy  1755,  informed  me  that  Mr  Horne^ 
according  to  an  established  custom  at  Magdalen  CoUqp^e  in  Oxford,  had 
begun  to  preach  before  the  University  on  the  day  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  For  the  preaching  of  this  annual  sermon  a  permanent  pulpit 
of  stone  is  inserted  into  a  comer  of  the  first  Quadrangle ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  stone  pulpit  was  in  use  {of  which  I  nave  betn  a  witness^  the 
quadrangle  was  furnished  round  the  sides  with  a  large  fence  of  green 
boughs,  that  the  preaching  might  more  nearly  resemble  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was :  but  for 
many  years  the  custom  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  assembly  have 
thought  it  safer  to  take  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  chapeL" 

Collinson,  in  his  Somersetshire,  writes  :  *'  In  the  parishes  of  Congres- 
bury  and  Puxton,  are  two  laige  pieces  of  common  land,  called  East 
and  West  Dolemoors  (from  the  Saxon  dal^  which  signifies  a  share  or 
portion),  which  are  divided  into  single  acres,  each  bearing  a  peculiar 
and  different  mark  cut  in  the  turf,  such  as  a  horn,  four  oxen  and  a 
mare,  two  oxen  and  a  mare,  a  pole-axe,  cross,  dung  fork,  oven,  duck^s- 
nest,  hand-reel,  and  hare's-taiL  On  the  Saturday  before  Old-Mid- 
summer^ several  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  parishes  of  Congresbury, 
Puxton,  and  Week  St  LaMrrence,  or  their  tenants,  assemble  on  the 
commons.  A  number  of  apples  are  previously  prepared,  marked  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  beforementioned  acres,  which  are  distributed 
by  a  young  lad  to  each  of  the  commoners  from  a  bag  or  hat.  At  the 
close  of  the  distribution  each  person  repairs  to  his  allotment^  as  his 
apple  directs  him,  and  takes  possession  for  the  ensuing  year.  An 
adjournment  then  takes  place  to  the  house  of  the  overseer  of  Dole- 
moors  (an  officer  annually  elected  from  the  tenants),  where  four  acres, 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expences,  are  let  by  inch  of  candle, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  that  sociability  and  hearty 
mirth  so  congenial  to  the  soul  of  a  Somersetshire  yeoman." 

It  remains  to  note  that  annually,  on  the  Sunday  after  Midsummer 
Day,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  fraternity  of  Fellowship  Porters 
of  the  City  of  London  repair  in  the  morning  to  the  church  of  St  Mary- 
at-Hill,  in  which  parish  Billingsgate  is  situate.  During  the  reading  of 
the  psalms  they  approach  the  altar,  two  and  two,  and  put  their  offer- 
ings into  two  basins  placed  on  the  rails.  They  are  generally  followed 
by  the  congregation ;  and  the  money  so  collected  is  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor  and  inferior  members  of  that  fraternity. 

It  was  the  custom  in  France,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  for  the  people  to 
carry  about  the  brazen  yessels  which  they  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  to  beat  them  with  sticks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  great  noise. 
A  superstitious  notion  prevailed  also  with  the  common  people  that, 
if  it  rained  about  this  time,  the  filberts  would  be  spoiled  that 
season. 

Midsunmier  Eve  Festivities  were  kept  up  till  a  late  period  in  Spain. 
At  Alcala  in  Andalusia,  says  Dalrymple  in  his  Travels  through 
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Spam  and  Portugal,  at  twdve  o'dock  at  night  we  were  much  alanned 
vith  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  ^  Quein  es  ? '  asked  the  landlord ; 
*  Isabel  de  San  Juan/  replied  a  voice  :  he  got  up,  lighted  the  lamp, 
and  opened  the  door,  when  five  or  six  sturdy  fellows,  armed  with 
funis,  and  as  many  women,  came  in.  After  eating  a  little  bread,  and 
drinking  some  brandy,  they  took  their  leave ;  and  we  found  that,  it 
being  the  Eve  of  St  John,  they  were  a  set  of  merry  girls  with  their 
lovers,  going  round  the  village  to  congratulate  their  friends  on  the 
approaching  festivaL  A  gentleman  who  had  resided  long  in  Spain 
intormed  the  author  that  in  the  villages  they  light  up  fires  on  St  John's 
Eve,  as  in  England. 
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2f)th  of  June. 

STOW  informs  us  that  the  rites  of  St  John  Baptist's  Eve  were  also 
used  on  the  Eve  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  Moresinus  relates 
that  in  Scotland  the  people  used,  on  this  latter  night,  to  run  about  on 
the  mountains  and  higher  grounds  with  lighted  torches,  like  the  Sici- 
lian women  of  old  in  search  of  Proserpine. 

Something  similar  to  this  was  apparently  practised  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  in  Northumberland  on  this  night ;  the  inhabitants 
carried  some  kind  of  firebrands  about  the  fields  of  their  respective 
villages.  They  made  encroachments,  on  these  occasions,  upon  the 
bonfires  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  which  they  took  away  some  of 
the  ashes  by  force.  This  they  called  ^  carrying  off  the  flower  (pro- 
bably the  flour)  of  the  wake." 

Moresinus  thinks  this  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  Cerealia. 

From  the  sermon  preached  at  Blandford  Forum,  in  Dorsetshire, 
January  17,  1570,  by  William  Kethe,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  papal 
times  m  this  country  fires  were  customary,  not  only  on  the  Eves  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  at  midsummer,  and  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  the 
Apostles^  but  also  on  that  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,  or,  as  he  is  there 
styled,  '<  Thomas  Becket  the  Traytor." 

The  London  Watch  on  this  evening,  put  down  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI I L  and  renewed  for  one  year  only  in  that  of  his  successor,  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Midsummer  £ve.t 


*  In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1792)  the  minister  of 
Loodoan  in  Ayrshire,  under  the  head  of  Antiquities,  tells  us :  "  The  custom 
ttiU  remains  amoi^st  the  herdr.  and  young  people  to  kindle  fires  in  the  high 
gronnds,  in  honour  of  Beltan.  Beltan,  whidi  in  Gaelic  signifies  Baal,  or  Bels 
Fire,  was  antiently  the  time  of  this  solemnity.     It  is  now  kept  on  St  Peter's 

t  See  also  the  ea.tmct  (in  p.  175)  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  Company  of 
Cooks  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  dated  1575.  Piers*  Description  of  West- 
neith  makes  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Irish  on  St  John  Baptist's  Eve 
oonmoQ  to  that  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauL 
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It  appears  also  from  the  Status  Scholae  Etonensis,  that  the  Eton 
boys  had  a  great  bonfire  annually  on  the  east  side  of  the  Church  om 
St  Peter's  Day^  as  well  as  on  that  of  St  John  Baptist 

In  an  old  Account  of  the  Lordship  of  Gisborough  in  Qeveland, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  printed  in  the  Antiquarian  Reper* 
tory  from  an  ancient  manuscript  m  the  Cotton  Library,  speaking  of 
the  fishermen,  it  is  stated  that  ''upon  St  Peter's  Daye  they  invite  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk  to  a  festyvall  kept  after  their  fashion  with  a  free 
hearte,  and  noe  shew  of  niggardnesse :  that  daye  their  boates  are 
dressed  curiously  for  the  shewe,  their  mastes  are  painted,  and  certain 
lytes  observed  amongst  them,  with  sprinkling  their  prowes  with  good 
liquor,  sold  with  them  at  a  groate  the  quarte,  which  custome  or 
superstition  suckt  from  their  auncesters,  even  contynueth  down  unto 
this  present  tyme." 


ST   ULRIC. 

4M  of  July, 

ST  ULRIC  was  the  son  of  Count  Hucbald,  one  of  the  leading 
dukes  of  upper  Germany.  He  became  Bishop  of  Aup^sburg, 
and  rebuilt  the  celebrated  cathedral  there  in  962,  dedicating  it  to  St 
Afra,  patroness  of  the  city.  He  died  in  973,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  on  ashes  laid  in  the  form  of  a  cross  upon  the  floor. 

The  following  ceremonies  of  this  day  are  thus  detailed  in  Googe's 
version  of  Naogeorgus — 

"St  Huldrychs. 

"  Wheresoeuer  Huldryche  hath  his  place,  the  people  there  brings  in 
Both  carpes  and  pykes,and  mullets  fat,  his  fauour  here  to  win. 
Amid  the  diurch  there  sitteth  one,  and  to  the  aultar  nie, 
That  selleth  fish,  and  so  good  cheep,  that  euerv  man  may  bale  : 
Nor  any  hing  he  loseth  here,  bestowing  thus  his  paine. 
For  when  it  hath  beene  ofTred  once,  't  is  brought  him  all  againe^ 
That  twise  or  thrise  he  selles  the  same,  vngodlinesse  such  gaine  . 
Doth  still  bring  in,  and  plentiously  the  kitchin  doth  maintaine. 
Whence  comes  this  same  religion  newe  ?  what  kind  of  God  is  this 
Same  Hiddiydie  here,  that  so  desires  and  so  delightes  in  6sbe?  '* 


ST  SWITHIN'S  DA  Y. 
\^th  of  July. 

BLOUNT  tells  us  that  St  Swithin,  a  holy  Bishop  of  Winchester 
about  the  year  860,  was  called  the  weeping  St  Swithin,  for  that, 
about  his  feast,  Praesepe  and  Aselli,  rainy  constellations,  arise  00s- 
mically  and  commonly  cause  rain. 
Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  mentions — 

"  How  if,  on  Swithin's  Feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  every  pent-house  streams  with  hasty  showen^ 
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Twice  twenty  dmys  shall  donds  their  fleeces  dndn. 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  xain." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  old  adage :  **  If  it  rain 
on  St  Swithin's  Day,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  less  for  forty-five 
succeeding  days.**  In  the  year  865,  St  Swithin^  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  which  rank  he  was  raised  by  King  Ethelwolfe,  the  Dane,  dying,  was 
canonised  by  the  then  Pope.  He  was  singular  for  his  desire  to  be 
buried  in  the  open  churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster, 
as  was  usual  with  other  bishops,  which  request  was  complied  with ; 
but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonised,  taking  it  into  their  heads  that 
it  was  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open  churchyard,  resolved 
to  remove  his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with 
solemn  procession  on  the  15th  of  July.  It  rained,  however,  so  vio- 
lendy  on  that  day,  and  for  forty  days  succeeding,  as  had  hardly  ever 
been  known,  which  made  them  set  aside  their  design  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous,  and  instead,  they  erected  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  at 
which  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 

Nothing  occurs  in  the  legendary  accounts  of  this  saint  which  throws 
any  light  on  the  subject.  The  following  lines  are  from  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  for  1697 — 


In  this  month  is  St  Swithin's  Day  ; 
On  whidi,  if  that  it  rain,  they  say 
Fall  forty  days  after  it  will, 
Or  more  or  less,  some  rain  distiU. 
This  Swithin  was  a  Saint,  I  trow, 
And  Windiester's  Bishop  also. 
Who  in  his  time  did  many  a  feat. 
As  Popiah  legends  do  repeat : 
A  woman  having  broke  her  eggs 
By  stumbling  at  another's  legs, 
For  which  ^e  made  a  wofufi  cry, 
St  Swithin  chanc'd  for  to  come  by, 


Who  made  them  all  as  sound,  or 

more 
Than  ever  that  they  were  before. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  no 
'Tis  more  than  you  or  I  do  know : 
Better  it  is  to  rise  betime, 
And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth 

shine. 
Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  de- 


vise. 


» 


Churchill  thus  glances  at  the  superstitious  notions  about  rain  on  St 
Swithin's  Day— 

"July,  to  whom,  the  Dog-star  in  her  train, 
St  James  gives  oisters,  and  St  Swithin  rain." 

A  writer  in  the  World,  No.  10  [Horace  Walpole(?)],  referring  to  the 
alteration  (rf*  the  style,  inquires :  '  Were  our  Astronomers  so  ignorant 
as  to  think  that  the  old  Proverbs  would  serve  for  their  new-fangled 
Calendar?  Could  they  imagine  that  St  Swithin  would  accom- 
modate her  rainy  planet  to  the  convenience  of  their  calculations  ?** 

Douce  heard  these  lines  upon  St  Swithin's  Day — 

«  St  Swithin's  Day  if  thou  dost  rain. 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  : 
St  Swithin's  Day  if  thou  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  when  it  rains  on  St  Swithin's  Day,  that  the 
taint  is  christening  Uie  apples. 


l8»  Sr  BRIDGET, 

In  the  Churchwardehs'  Accounts  of  the  parish  of  Horiey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  under  the  years  1^05-6,  is  the  following  entry^ 
which  implies  a  gathering  on  this  saint's  day  or  account — 

"Itm.  Saintt  Swithine  ferthyngs  the  said  2  zeres,  34;  &/." 

And  in  the  parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  the  following 
items  appear — 

^  23  Hen.  VII.  Imprimis,  at  Ester  for  any  howseholder  kepyng  a 
brode  gate,  shall  pay  to  the  paroche  prests  wages  yL  Item,  to  the 
paschall  \d.    To  St  Swithin  \(L 

''Also  any  howse-holder  kepyng  one  tenement  shall  pay  to  the 
paroche  prests  wages  tA  Item,  to  the  Paschall  \d.  And  to  St 
Swithin  id."* 

ST  MARGARET'S  DA  Y. 

20th  of  July. 

BUTLER,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  mentions  St  Margaret  as  a 
virgin  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  faith  by  a  Christian 
nurse,  persecuted  by  her  father,  who  was  a  pagan  priest,  and,  after 
being  tormented,  martyred  by  the  sword  in  the  last  general  persecution. 
Her  name  occurs  in  the  Litany,  inserted  in  the  old  Roman  order,  and 
in  ancient  Greek  calendars  ;  and  from  the  East  the  veneration  of  her 
spread  rapidly  through  England,  France,  and  Germany  during  the 
Crusades. 

Granger,  in  the  Biographical  History  of  England,  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Sir  John  Birkenhead  s  Assembly  Man — 

*'  As  many  Sisters  flock  to  him  as  at  Paris  on  St  Margarets  Day^ 
when  all  come  to  church  that  are  or  hope  to  be  with  child  that  year. 


ST  BRIDGET, 
^yl  of  July, 

THE  Roman  Martyrology  (1627)  records  on  this  date— 
"  The  departure  out  of  this  life  of  St  Bridget  widdow,  who,  after 
many  peregrinations  made  to  holy  places.  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
finally  reposed  at  Rome  :  whose  body  was  after  translated  into  Suevia. 
Her  principal  Festivity  is  celebrated  upon  the  seaventh  of  October.'' 

The  Diarium  Historicum  (1590)  notes :  "  Emortualis  Dies  S.  Brigittae 
Reg.  Suecise,  1372." 

Vallancey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Anticjuity  of  the  Irish  Languaee^ 
speaking  of  Ceres,  tells  us :  ''  Mr  RoUin  thinks  this  Deity  was  the 
same  Queen  of  Heaven  to  whom  the  Jewish  women  burnt  incense, 
poured  out  drink  offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with  their  own 
hands.''  (Jer.  ch.  xvii.  v.  18.)  And  he  adds:  "This  pagan  custom 
is  still  preserved  in  Ireland  on  the  Eve  of  St  Bridget ;  and  which  was 
Mobably  transposed  to  St  Bridget's  Eve  from  the  Festival  of  a  famed 
l^oetess  of  the  same  name  in  ue  time  of  Paganism*    In  an  ancient 
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Glossary  now  before  me,  she  is  described:  'Brigit,  a  poetess,  the 
daughter  of  Dagha;  a  Goddess  of  Ireland.'  On  St  Bridget's  Eve 
every  farmer's  wife  in  Ireland  makes  a  cake,  called  Bairin^breaCy  the 
neighbours  are  invited,  the  madder  of  ale  and  the  pipe  go  round,  and 
the  evening  concludes  with  mirth  and  festivity." 

Yet,  according  to  Porter's  Flowers  of  Uie  Lives  of  the  most  renowned 
Saincts  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1632), 
the  day  of  Brigitt  (Virgin  of  Kiklare  in  Ireland)  was  February  the 
first. 

ST /AMES'S  DA  Y. 
2Sth  €fJ%Uy. 

APPLES  were  blessed  on  this  day  by  the  priest  In  the  Manual 
of  the  Church  of  Sarum  there  is  a  special  form  for  the  blessing. 
Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  records  of  Cliff  that  "the  rector,  by 
old  custom,  distributes  at  his  parsonage  house  on  St  James's  Day, 
annually,  a  mutton  pye  and  a  loaf,  to  as  many  persons  as  chuse  to 
demand  it,  the  expence  of  which  amounts  to  about  i^l.per  annum!* 

On  St  James's  Day  (old  style)  oysters  came  in  in  Xondon ;  and 
there  is  a  popular  superstition  still  in  force,  like  that  relating  to  goose 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  that  whoever  eats  oysters  on  this  day  will  never 
want  money  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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COMMONLY  CALLED  LAMMAS  DAY. 

PETTI NGAL,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  derives 
"  Gule  "  from  the  Celtic  or  British  "  Wyl,"  or  "  Gwyl,"  signifying 
a  festival  or  holyday,  and  explains  '*Gule  of  August^  to  mean  no 
more  than  the  holyday  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  August,  when  the 
people  of  England  paid  their  Peter's  pence. 

Ijiis  is  confirmed  by  Blount,  who  tells  us  that  Lammas  Day,  the 
1st  of  August,  otherwise  called  the  Gule,  or  Yule  of  August,  may  be 
a  corruption  df  the  British  word  "  Gwyl  Awst,"  signifyin|^  the  Feast  of 
August ;  or,  he  adds, ''  it  may  come  from  Vvacula  (chams),  that  day 
being  called  in  Latin  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula!* 

According  to  Gebelin,  as  the  month  of  August  was  the  first  in  the 
Egyptian  year,  the  first  day  of  it  was  called  Gule,  which  being  Latin- 
ised makes  Gula,  Our  legendaries,  surprised  at  seeing  this  word  at 
the  head  of  the  month  of  August,  did  not  overlook  it,  but  converted  it 
to  their  own  purpose.  They  made  out  of  it  the  feast  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Tribune  Quirinus,  cured  of  some  disorder  in  the  throat  {pula  is 
Latin  for  throat)  by  kissiog  the  chains  of  St  Peter,  whose  feast  is 
solemnised  on  tins  day. 

Gebelin's  derivation  of  the  word  will  be  considered  under  Yule  as 
ftmnerly  used  to  signify  Ckruimas, 

Antiquaries  are  divided  also  in  their  opinMms  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  word  Lam,  or  Lamb-mass. 
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Some  suppose  it  is  called  Lammas*  Day,  quasi  Lamb-mass, 
because  on  that  day  the  tenants  who  held  lands  of  the  Cathedral 
Churdi  in  York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  were 
bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into  the  church  at  high 
mass. 

Others,  according  to  Blount,  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Hlap  Maerr**  ^^v  lo^  masse,  or  bread  masse,  so  named  as 
a  feast  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  firstfruits  of  the  com.  It 
seems  to  have  been  observed  with  bread  of  new  wheat :  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  a  usage  in  some  places  for  tenants  to  be  bound  to  bring  in 
wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord,  on  or  before  the  first  of  August 

Vallancey,  in  his  Irish  Glossary,  cites  Cormac,  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
in  the  tenth  century,  in  support  of  the  statement  that  ^  in  his  time 
four  great  fires  were  lighted  up  on  the  four  great  festivals  of  the 
Druids — viz.,  in  February,  May,  August^  and  November."  Vallancey 
adds :  ''  This  day  (the  Gule  of  August)  was  dedicated  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil    La-Uh-mas  was  the  day  of  the  oblation  of 

frain.  It  is  pronounced  La-ee-mas,  a  word  readily  corrupted  to 
.ammass.  Itk  is  all  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat :  and  mas^ 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  acorn,  whence  mast,  Cul  and  gul  in 
the  Irish  implies  a  complete  circle,  a  belt,  a  wheel,  an  anniversary.** 

Lammas  Day  (according  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January 
1799),  in  the  Salisbury  Manuals,  is  called  ^''  BenedicHo  novorum  fruc- 
tuum;**  and,  in  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  hlap  maeff^  ^aej.  But  in 
the  Sax.  Chron.,  A.D.  1009,  it  is  hlam-msTT*.  Mass  was  a  word  for 
festival :  hence  our  way  of  naming  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Candle- 
mas, Martinmas,  &a  Instead,  therefore,  of  Lammass  quasi  Lamb- 
masse,  from  the  offering  of  the  tenants  at  York,  may  we  not  rather 
suppose  the  F  to  have  been  left  out  in  course  of  time  from  general  use  ? 
Thus  La-mass  or  hla-maejT*  would  arise. 


ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

1 5/4  0/ August 

GOOGE'S  version  of  Naogeorgus  has  the  following  lines  upon  this 
day: — 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  Maries  feast,  hath  here  his  place  and  time, 
Wherein,  departing  from  the  earth,  she  did  the  heavens  clime ; 
Great  bnndeU  then  of  hearbes  to  diarch,  the  people  fast  doe  beare^ 
The  which  against  all  hurtfoll  things  the  priest  doth  hallow  theareii 
Thus  kindle  they  and  nourish  still  the  peoples  wickednesse. 
And  vainly  make  them  to  believe,  whatsoever  they  ezpresse ; 

*  We  have  an  old  proverb,  "  At  latter  Lammas,"  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  «  ad  GrecasCalendas"  of  the  Latins,  and  the  vulgar  saying,  "When  two 
Smidays  come  together :"  ue,,  never. 

It  was  in  this  phrase  that  Queen  Elisabeth  exerted  her  genius  in  aa  extem- 
pore reply  to  the  ambassador  of  Philip  IL— 

"  Ad  GcMM,  booe  Rn,  fiant  ouadate  Kitlandas.* 


% 
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For  soadiie  witchcrafts  by  these  hearbs  are  wrought,  and  divers  charmes, 
And  cast  into  the  fire^  are  thought  to  drive  away  all  harmea, 
And  every  painefull  griefe  from  man,  or  beast,  for  to  expell 
Far  otherwise  than  nature  or  the  worde  of  God  doth  telL" 

Bishop  Hall  also  tells  us,  in  the  Triumphs  of  Rome,  that  upon  this 
day  it  was  customazy  to  implore  blessings  upon  herbs^  plants^  roots^ 
tmdfruUs, 

ST  ROCH'S  DA  Y. 
itth  of  August 

IN  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Michael,  Spurrier  Gate,  in 
the  city  of  York,  we  find  an  entry :  '^  1518.  Paid  for  writing  of 
St  Royke  Masse  oL  or.  9^." 

On  thb  passive  Pegge  remarks :  ''  St  Royk,  St  Roche  (Aug.  16). 
L  why  commemorated  in  particular  ?    There  is  Roche  Abbey  in  the 

est  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  which  does  not  take  its  name  from 
the  Saint,  but  from  its  situation  on  a  rock,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  writing  probably  means  making  a  new  copy  of  the 
music  appropriated  to  the  day." 

Dr  Whitaker  thinks  that  St  Roche  or  Rockes  Day  was  celebrated 
as  a  general  harvest-home. 

In  Overbur/s  Characters  (1630),  we  read  of  the  Franklin  :  ''  He 
allowes  of  honest  pastime,  and  thinkes  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  any 
thing  bruised,  or  Uie  worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in 
the  church-yard  after  even-song.  RocK  Monday,  and  the  wake  in 
summer,  shrovings,  the  wakefuU  ketches  on  Christmas  eve,  the  hoky, 
or  seed  cake,  these  he  yeerely  keepes,  yet  holds  them  no  reliques  of 

It  hu  been  suggested  that  ^^Rocke  Monday**  might  be  a  niis{>rint 
for  ^  Hock'Monday  ;**  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Warner's  Albions 
England  (1597)  as  follows— 

'^  R^  and  IHaw  Monday  iams  sal  gang  with  saint  feasts  and  kirk  sights  :** 

and  in  the  edition  of  1602 — 

*'  rie  dniv  keepe  for  thy  delight  Rock'Monday^  and  the  wake, 
Have  shrovings,  Christmas  Gambols,  with  me  hokie  and  seed  cake." 

ST  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DA K 
24M  of  August. 

IN  Stephens^s  New  Essayes  and  Characters  (1631)  we  read — 
**'  Like  a  bookseller's  shopjpe  on  Bartholomew  Day  at  London ; 
the  stalls  of  which  are  so  adorn d  with  Bibles  and  Prayer^bookes,  that 
almost  nothing  is  left  within,  but  heathen  knowledge." 

Gough,  in  his  History  of  Croyland  Abbey,  mentions  an  ancient 
local  custom  of  giving  little  knives  to  all  comers  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Day.    This  abuse,  he  says, ''  was  abolished  by  Abbot  John  de  Wis- 
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becfa,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  exempting  both  the  abbot 
and  convent  from  a  great  and  needless  expence.  The  custom  origi- 
nated in  allusion  to  the  knife  wherewith  St  Bartholomew  was  flead. 
Three  of  these  knives  were  quartered  with  three  of  the  whips  so  much 
used  by  St  Guthlac,  in  one  coat  borne  by  this  house.  Mr  Hunter 
had  great  numbers  of  them,  of  different  sizes,  found  at  different  times 
in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  in  the  river.  We  have  engraved  three 
from  drawings  in  the  Mmute  Books  of  the  Spalding  Society,  in  whose 
drawers  one  is  still  preserved.  These- are  adopted  as  the  device  of  a 
town-piece,  called  the  Poore's  Halfepeny  of  Croyland,  167a" 


HOLY-ROOD  DAY. 

14M  of  September, 

THIS  festival,  called  also  Holy  Cross  Day,  was  institoied  to  com- 
memorate the  recovery  of  a  large  piece  of  the  cross  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken  away,  on  the  plundering  of 
Jerusalem  by  Cosroes,  King  of  Persia,  about  the  year  of  Christ  615. 

The  custom  of  going  a-nutting  upon  this  day  appears*  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  old  play  of  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon — 

"This  day,  they  say,  is  called  Holy-rood  Day, 
And  all  the  youth  are  now  a  nutting  gone." 

In  the  month  of  September,  ^  on  a  certain  day,*  most  probably  the 
fourteenth,  the  boys  of  Eton  school  used  to  have  a  play-day,  in  order 
to  go  opt  and  gather  nuts,  with  a  portion  of  which,  when  they  returned, 
they  made  presents  to  their  different  masters.  It  was  required,  how- 
ever, before  leave  was  g^ranted,  that  they  should  write  verses  on  the 
fruitfttlnes&  of  autumn  and  the  deadly  colds  of  advancing  winter. 

"  The  Rood,**  writes  Fuller  in  his  )  History  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
*•*  when  perfectly  made,  and  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  had 
not  only  the  image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon  it,  but  the  figures  of 
the  Vii^n  Mary  and  St  John,  one  on  each  side  :  in  allusion  to  John 
xix.  26.  '  Christ  on  the  Cross  saw  his  mother  and  the  disdpU  wham  h4 
loved  standing  by,*** 

Such  was  the  representation  denominated  the  Rood,  usually  placed 
over  the  screen  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  chancel  of  our 
Churches.  To  our  ancestors,  we  are  told,  it  conveyed  a  full  type  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  the  nave  representing  the  Church  militant, 
and  the  chancel  the  Church  triumphant,  denoting  that  all  who  would 
go  from  the  one  to  the  other  must  pass  under  the  rood,  that  is,  carry 
the  Cross,  and  suffer  affliction. 

Churchwardens*  accounts,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  are  usually 
full  of  entries  relating  to  the  Rood-loft.  In  the  Church  of  St  Mary  at 
Hill,  5  Henry  VI.,  we  have — 

"  Also  for  makynge  of  a  peire  endentors  betwene  William  Serle, 
carpenter,  and  us,  for  the  ^^./o/%r  and  the  under  clerks  chambre, 
\ys.  vuj^ 

The  accounts  also  contain  the  names  (it  should  seem)  of  those  who 
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cootrilnited  to  the  erection  of  the  Rood  loft  :  ^  Also  ress.  of  serteyn 
men  for  the  Rod  loft ;  fyrst  of  Ric.  Goslyn  10/.  /  also  of  Thomas 
Rajrnwall  \oL;  also  of  Rook  2dr.  ^£L;  and  eighteen  others.  Summa 
touiis  95/.  I  \s,  ^^ 

The  carpenters  on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  had  what  in 
modern  language  is  called  '^ their  drinks"  allowed  them  over  and 
above  their  wages — 

''Also  the  day  after  Saint  Dunston,  the  19  day  of  May,  two  carpen- 
ters with  her  NonsiensJ*  * 

Odier  entries  respecting  the  Rood-loft  run  tha»— 

''Also  payd  ibr  a  rolle  and  a  gojons  of  iron  and  a  rope  xiiiji/. 
Also  payd  to  3  carpenters  removing  the  stallU  of  the  quer  xxd. 
Also  payd  for  6  peny  nail  and  5  peny  nail  xj</. 
Abo  tor  crocfaat^  and  3  iron  pynnes  and  a  staple  JXL^d, 
Also  for  5  yaidis  and  a  halfe  oigrene  Bokeram  iij/.  uj</.  ob. 
Also  for  lengthyng  of  2  che3mes  and  6  zerdes  of  gret  wyer  xHij^ 
Ako  payd  for  eleven  dozen  pavyng  tyles  iiji.  iiij<^" 

In  Howe's  edition  of  Stow,  2  £dw.  VI.  1547,  we  read  :  ''  The  17  of 
Nov.  was  h^un  to  be  pulled  downe  the  Roode  in  PauUs  Churchy  with 
Maiy  and  J<uin,  and  all  other  images  in  the  Church,  and  then  the  like 
was  done  in  all  the  durches  in  London,  and  so  throughout  England, 
and  texts  of  Scripture  were  written  upon  the  walls  of  those  Churches 
gainst  Images^  &c." 

Many  of  our  Rood-lofts,  however,  were  not  taken  down  till  late  in 
the  le^  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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29/^  of  September. 

IT  has  long  been  and  still  continues  to  be  the  custom  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  elect  the  governors  of  towns  and 
cities,  the  civil  guardians  of  the  peace  of  men,  perhaps,  as  Bourne 
supposes,  becanse  the  feast  of  angeb  naturally  enough  brings  to  our 
minds  the  old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who  have,  or  are  thought  to 
have,  the  particular  charge  of  certain  bodies  of  men,  or  districts  of 
coantiy,  as  also  that  every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  attends 
him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the  moment  of  his  coming  in 
to  his  eoii^  out  of  life. 

Nichols  contributed  the  subjoined  account  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  October,  1S04 — 

^Monday,  October  u/,  1804. 
"This  day  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  proceeded  from  Guildhall, 

*  "  NinicliioD,"  a  piece  of  victnals  eaten  between  meals.  (Ash's  Diction- 
vy.)  The  wocd  occurs  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  :  *'  A  Nuncions  or  Noncheon 
(or  aftemooiDes  repast),  Gonber,  gouster,  recin^,  ressie.  To  take  an  after- 
iMMne's  NttDcheon,  reciner,  ressiner." 

N 
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and  the  two  sheriffs  with  their  respective  compuiies  from  Stationen^ 
Hall,  and  having  embarked  on  the  Thames,  his  lordship  in  the  city 
barge,  and  the  ^eriffs  in  the  stationers'  barge,  went  in  aqnatic  state 
to  Palace  Yard.  They  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer :  where, 
after  the  usual  salutations  to  the  bench  (the  cursitor  baron,  Francis 
Maseres,  Esq.,  presiding)  the  recorder  presented  the  two  sheriffs  ;  the 
several  writs  were  then  read,  and  the  sheriffs  and  the  senior  under* 
sheriffs  took  the  usual  oaths.  {The  ceremony^  on  this  occtisien,  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer^  which  vulgar  error  supposed  to  be  an  unmeamng 
farce ^  is  solemn  and  impressive  ;  nor  have  the  new  sheriffs  the  least 
connection  either  with  chopping  of  sticks^  or  counting  of  hobnails.  The 
tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire  are  directed  to  come  forth  to  do  their 
suit  ana  service :  on  which  the  senior  alderman  below  the  chair  steps 
forward^  and  chops  a  single  sticky  in  token  of  its  having  been  customary 
for  the  tenants  of  that  manor  to  supply  their  lord  with  fiteL  The 
owners  of  a  forge  in  the  parish  of  St  Clement  {^hich  formerly  belonged 
to  the  cityy  atid  stood  in  the  high  road  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster^ 
but  now  no  longer  exists)^  are  then  called  forth  to  do  their  suit  and 
service ;  when  an  officer  of  the  courts  in  the  presence  of  the  senior 
alderman^  produces  six  horse  shoes  and  6i  hobnails^  which  he  counts 
over  in  form  before  the  cursitor  baron  ;  who^  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion^ is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  sovereign^ 

''The  whole  of  the  numerous  company  then  again  embarked  in 
their  barges,  and  returned  to  Blackfriars- bridge,  where  the  state 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Stationers' 
Hall,  where  a  most  elegant  entertainment  was  given  by  Mr  Sheriff 
Domville.* 

In  the  same  magazine  for  1790^  a  singular  custom  is  recorded  of 
Kidderminster : — **  On  the  election  of  a  bailiff  the  inhabitants 
assemble  in  the  principal  streets  to  throw  cabbage  stalks  at  each 
other.  The  town-house  bell  gives  sig^nal  for  the  affray.  This  is 
called  lawless  hour.  This  done  (for  it  lasts  an  hour),  the  bailiff  elect  and 
corporation,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums  and  fifes  (for  they  have 
no  waits)y  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables,  &c.,  &c.^  attended 
by  the  mob.  In  the  meantime  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  invited  to  meet  and  fling  apples  at  them  on  their 
entrance.    I  have  known  forty  pots  of  apples  expended  at  one  house.'* 

The  Ef^tians  believed  that  every  man  had  three  angels  attending 
him  :  the  Pythagoreans  that  every  aiaa  had  two  :  the  Romans,  that 
there  was  a  rood  and  evil  geniusi 

This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Butler — 

"  Whether  dame  Fortune  or  the  care 
Of  Angel  bad,  or  tuteUr." 

''Every  man,"  says  Sheridan  in  the  notes  to  his  Translation  of 
Persius,  ^  was  supposed  by  the  antients  at  his  birth  to  have  two  Genii, 
as  messengers  between  the  gods  and  him.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  private  monitors,  who  by  their  insinuations  disposed  us  either  to 
good  or  evil  actions ;  they  were  also  supposed  to  be  not  only  reporters 
of  <wr  crimes  in  this  life,  but  registers  ot  them  against  our  trial  in  the 
neact,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Manes  given  them** 
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Not  only  men  but  dties  and  oovntries  were  said  to  have  their  par- 
ticolar  genius. 

According  to  Park,  the  concerns  of  this  world,  the  negroes  believe, 
are  committed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  subordinate  spirits,  over  whom  they  suppose  that  certain  magical 
ceremonies  have  great  influence.  A  white  fowl  suspended  to  the  branch 
<tf  a  particular  tree,  a  snake's  head,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit,  are  offer" 
ings  to  deprecate  the  favour  of  these  tutelary  agents. 

Symmachus,  a^;ainst  the  Christians,  says :  '^  The  divine  Being  has 
distributed  various  guardians  to  cities ;  and  even  as  souls  are  com* 
municated  to  infants  at  their  birth,  so  particular  genii  are  assigned  to 
particular  societies  of  men." 

In  Basset's  Curiosities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature  (1637),  a  very 
singular  office  is  assigned  by  ancient  superstition  to  the  good  genii  of 


"  Q.  Wherefore  is  it  that  the  childe  cryes  when  the  absent  nurse's 
brests  doe  pricke  and  ake? 

**  An.  That  by  dayly  experience  is  found  to  be  so,  so  that  by  that  the 
nurse  is  hastened  home  to  the  infant  to  supply  the  defect :  and  the 
reason  is  that  either  at  that  very  instant  that  the  infant  hath  finished 
its  concoction,  the  breasts  are  replenished,  and,  for  want  of  drawing, 
the  miUce  paines  the  breast,  as  it  is  seen  likewise  in  milch  cattell :  or 
rather  the  good  Genius  of  the  Infant  seemeth  by  that  means  to  soUicite 
or  trouble  the  nurse  in  the  infant's  behalfe :  which  reason  seemeth  the 
more  firme  and  probable,  because  sometimes  sooner, sometimes  later,  the 
diild  cryeth,  neither  is  the  state  of  nurse  and  infant  alwayes  the  same.^ 

Moresinus  tells  us  that  papal  Rome,  in  imitation  of  this  tenet  of  Gen- 
tilism,  has  fobricated  such  kinds  of  genii  for  guardians  and  defenders 
of  cities  and  people.  Thus  she  has  assigned  St  Andrew  to  Scotland^ 
St  George  to  Englandy  St  Denis  to  FranUy  Egidius  to  Edinburgh^ 
and  Nicholas  to  Aberdeen^ 

The  list  of  patron  saints  of  countries  extends  thus  : — St  Colman  and 
St  Leopold  for  Austria;  St  Wolfgang  and  St  Mary  Atingana  for 
Bavaria;  St  Winceslaus  for  Bohemia;  St  Andrew  and  St  Mary  for 
Burgufufy;  St  Anscharius  and  St  Canute  for  Denmark ;  St  Peter  for 
Flanders :  to  St  Denis  is  added  St  Michael  as  another  patron  saint 
^France;  St  Martin,  St  Boniface,  and  St  George  Cataphractus  for 
Germeu^;  St  Mary  for  HolUmd;  St  Marv  of  Aquisgrana  and  St 
Lewis  i<ox  Hungeuy;  St  Patrick  for  Irekma;  St  Anthony  for  Italy ; 

*  PatfOQ  saints  of  cities  ^— St  Eligia  and  St  Norbert  of  At%hoirp;  St  Hulde- 
ridi  or  Ulric  of  ^fi^^r^ ;  St  Martin  of  Boulogne;  St  Mary  and  St  Dona- 
tiaa  of  Bmges;  St  Mary  and  St  Gudula  of  BrutuU;  the  three  Kings  of  the 
£ast  of  Ceiogne^  also  St  Uisula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins ;  St  George 
and  St  John  Baptist  of  Genoa  ;  St  Bavo  and  St  Libum  of  Ghent;  St  Martial  of 
Limedn;  St  Vincent  of  Lisbon;  St  Mary  and  St  Rusnold  of  Mechlin;  St 
Maitin  and  St  Boniface  of  Mentt;  St  Ambrose  of  Milan  ;  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  St  Janoarins  of  Naples;  St  Sebald  of  Nuremberg;  St  Frideswide  of 
Oxferd;  St  Genevieve  CA  Boris ;  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  of  Rome;  St  Rupert 
€t SaUJberg ;  the  Virgin  Mary  cS Sienna;  St  Ursns  of  StSoieure;  St  Hnlde* 
ik^  or  Uttk  iA  Stretsburgh }  St  Mark  of  Veniet ;  and  St  Stephen  of  Viesma. 
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St  Finiiin  and  St  Xavierus  for  Navarre;  St  Anscharius  and  St  Olans 
for  Norway:  St  Stanislaus  and  St  Hederiga  for  Poland;  St  Savine 
for  Poitou;  St  Sebastian  iorPortugal,  also  St  James  and  St  George ; 
St  Albert  and  St  Andrew  for  Prussia;  St  Nicholas,  St  Mary,  and  St 
Andrew  for  Russia;  St  Mary  for  Sardinia;  St  Maurice  for  Savoy  zndi 
Piedmont;  St  Mary  and  St  George  for  Sicily;  St  Tames  (Jago)  for 
Spain;  St  Anscharius,  St  Eric,  and  St  John  for  Sweden;  and  St  Gall 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  for  Switzerland 

Few  are  ignorant  that  Apollo  and  Minerva  presided  over  Athens, 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  over  Bceotian  Thebes,  Juno  over  Carthage, 
Venus  over  Cyprus  and  Paphos,  and  Apollo  over  Rhodes;  or  that 
Mars  was  the  tutelar  god  of  Rome,  as  Neptune  was  of  Tsenanis,  and 
Diana  of  Crete. 

St  Peter  succeeded  to  Mars  at  the  revolution  of  the  religious  Creed 
of  Rome.  He  now  presides  over  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  as  Mars  did 
over  the  ancient  CapitoL 

In  the  Observations  on  Days  in  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  find  on  St  Michael's  Day  the  following : 


.:-  »• 


"  Arz  tonat  in  gratiam  tatelaris  Nnminis,' 

which  may  be  translated — 

''  Cannon  is  fired  boxsx.  the  citadel  in  honour  of  the  tutelar  saint.* 

It  is  observable  here  how  closely  popery  has  in  this  respect  copied 
the  heathen  mythology.  She  has  the  Supreme  Being  for  Jupiter ;  she 
has  substituted  angels  for  genii,  and  the  souls  of  saints  for  heroes, 
retaining  all  kinds  of  damans.  Against  these  pests  she  has  carefully 
provided  her  antidotes.  She  exorcises  them  out  of  waters,  she  rids 
the  air  of  them  by  ringing  her  hallowed  bells,  &c 

In  The  World  of  Wonders  is  the  following  translation  of  an  epi- 
gram— 

"  Once  fed'st  thou,  Anthony,  an  heard  of  swine, 
And  now  an  heard  of  monkes  thou  feedest  still ; 
For  wit  and  gut,  alike  both  charges  bin  : 
Both  loven  filth  alike  :  both  like  to  fill 
Their  greedy  paunch  alike.     Nor  was  that  kind 
More  beastly,  sottish,  swinish,  then  this  last 
All  else  agrees  :  one  fault  I'onely  find, 
Thou  fwdest  not  thy  monkes  with  oken  mast" 

The  author  mentions  before,  persons  '*  who  runne  up  and  downe  the 
country,  crying, '  have  you  any  thing  to  bestow  upon  my  lord  S. 
Anthonie*s  swine  ?* " 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1790,  derives 
the  expression  "  An  it  please  the  Pigs,"  not  from  a  corruption  of  "  an 
it  please  the  P£r,"  1.^.,  the  host,  but  from  a  saying  of  the  scholars  of 
St  Paul's  School,  London,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whose 
great  rivals  were  the  scholars  of  the  neighbouring  foundation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  St  Anthony  of  Vienna,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St 
Bennet  Finke,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  thence  nicknamed  '*  St 
Anthony's  Pigs."    So  that  whenever  diose  of  St  Paul's  answered  each 
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other  in  the  affirmative,  they  added  this  expression,  scofiingly  insinn- 
ating  a  reserve  of  the  approbation  of  the  competitors  of  St  Anthony's, 
who  claimed  a  superiority  over  them.    But  this  admits  of  dispute. 

In  imitation  of  the  heathens,  who  assigned  tutelar  gods  to  each 
member  of  the  body  (the  arms  to  Juno,  the  breast  to  Neptune,  the 
waist  to  Mars,  the  loins  to  Venus,  the  feet  to  Mercury,  and  the  fingers 
to  Minerva),  die  Romanists  have  apportioned  the  human  system  to 

Says  Melton,  in  his  Astrolpgaster,  ^  for  every  limbe  in  mans  body 
they  have  a  saint  St  Otilia  keepes  the  head  instead  of  Aries ;  St 
Blasius  is  appointed  to  goveme  the  necke  instead  of  Taurus  ;  St  Law- 
rence keep^  the  backe  and  shoulders  instead  of  Gemini,  Cancer,  and 
Leo ;  St  Erasmus  rules  the  belly  with  the  entrayles,  in  the  place  of 
libra  and  Scorpius ;  in  the  stead  of  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces,  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome  hath  elected  St  Burgarde,  St 
Rodras,  St  Quirinus,  St  John,  and  many  others,  which  goveme  the 
th^es,  feet,  shinnes,  and  knees.'' 

The  followii^  saints  are  invoked  against  various  diseases  —  St 
Agatha  against  sore  breasts ;  St  Anthony  against  inflammations ;  St 
ApoUonia  and  St  Lucy  against  the  toothache ;  St  Benedict  aeainst 
the  stone  and  poison ;  St  Blaise  against  bones  sticking  in  the  throat, 
fires,  and  inflammations;*  St  Christopher f  and  St  Mark  against 
sadden  death ;  St  Clara  against  sore  eyes :  St  Genow  against  the 
gout ;  St  Job  and  St  Fiage  against  the  venereal  disease ;  St  John 
^[ainst  the  epilepsy  and  poison  ;t  St  Liberius  against  the  stone  and 
fistula ;  St  Maine  against  the  scab ;  St  Margaret  against  danger  in 
cfaiid-bearing ;  also  St  Edine ;  St  Martin  §  for  the  itch;  St  Marus 
against  palsies  and  convulsions ;  St  Maure  for  the  gout ;  St  Otilia 
against  sore  eyes  and  headache,  also  St  Juliana ;  St  Petronilla  and  St 
&nevieve  against  fevers ;  St  Quintan  against  coughs ;  St  Romanus 
against  devils  possessing  people ;  St  Rufiin  against  madness ;  St 
Sebastian  and  St  Roch  against  the  plague ;  St  Sigismund  against 
fevers  and  agues;  St  Valentine  against  the  epilepsy;  St  Venisa 
ag2unst  green-sickness ;  St  Wallia,  or  St  Wallery  against  the  stone ; 
and  St  Wolfgang  against  lameness. 


*  He  cored  a  hoy  that  had  got  a  fish-bone  in  his  throat,  and  was  particularly 
invoked  in  case  of  quinsy. 

f  "  A  cock  is  offered  (at  least  was  wont  to  be)  to  St  Christopher  in  Tonraine 
for  a  certame  sore  which  useth  to  be  in  the  end  of  men's  fingers,  the  white- 
flaw  **  (World  of  Wonders,  1607).     The  cock  was  to  be  a  white  one. 

I  **  Dimnat  the  huntress,  new  worshippers  wins, 
Who  calls  her  Si  Agnes,  confessing  their  suit ; 
To  the  god  Esculapius  incurables  pray, 
Since  the  doctor  is  christianized  Si  Barflonik: 
Thc^  the  goddess  of  Anii/ertus*is  we  scoff. 
Am  Mtatlam$a  delF  Tatta  she  opiates  a  cough." 

f  In  the  iDtrodnctkm  to  the  okl  play,  called  A  Game  at  Chesaa.  is  the  fol- 

lowiic  fine : 

**Rocli,>laia«,awlP«lfOBe]litdi  and  ague 
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Rich,  in  The  Irish  Hubbub  (1619),  has  the  fdlowing  passage  *. 
**  There  be  many  mirades  assigned  to  Saints,  that  (they  say)  are  good 
for  all  diseases  \  they  can  give  sight  to  the  blinde,  make  the  deafe  to 
heare,  they  can  restore  limbs  that  be  cripled  and  make  the  lame  to 
goe  upright,  they  be  good  for  horse,  swine,  and  many  other  beasts. 
And  women  are  not  without  their  shee  saints,  to  whom  they  doe  im- 
plore when  they  would  have  children,  and  for  a  quick  deliverance 
when  they  be  in  labour. 

"  They  have  saints  to  pray  to  when  they  be  grieved  with  a  third 
day  ague,  when  they  be  pained  with  the  tooth-ach,  or  when  they  would 
be  revenged  of  their  angry  husbands. 

*^  They  have  saints  that  be  good  amongst  poultry,  for  chiddns  when 
they  have  the  pip,  for  geese  when  they  doe  sit,  to  have  a  happy  suc- 
cesse  in  goslings  :  and,  to  be  short,  there  is  no  disease,  no  siocnesse, 
no  greefe,  either  amongst  men  or  beasts,  that  hath  not  his  physician 
among  the  Saints.* 

In  Michael  Wodde's  Dialogue  (cited  under  Pauc  Sunday^  1554, 
we  read :  '^  If  we  were  sycke  of  the  pestylence  we  ran  to  Sainte  Rooke ; 
if  of  the  ag^e  to  Saint  Pernel,  or  Master  John  Shome ;  if  men  were 
in  prison,  thei  praied  to  Saint  Leonarde :  if  the  Welchman  wold 
have  a  pursse,  he  praied  to  Darvel  Gatheme ;  if  a  wife  were  weary  of 
her  husband,  she  offred  otes  at  PouUs^  at  London,  to  St  Uncumber. 
Thus  have  we  been  deluded  with  their  images.'^  * 

In  farther  imitation  of  heathenism,  the  Romanists  have  assigned 
tutelar  gods  to  distinct  professions  and  ranks  of  people  (some  of  tnem 
not  of  the  best  sort),  to  different  trades,  &c. ;  nay,  they  have  even 
condescended  to  appoint  these  celestial  guardians  also  to  the  care  of 
animals.  Thus  St  Agatha  presides  over  nurses;  St  Catharine  and 
St  Gregory  over  literati,  or  studious  persons  (St  Catherine  also  pre- 
sides over  the  arts  in  the  room  of  Minerva) ;  St  Christopher  and  St 
Nicholas  over  mariners  (also  St  Hermus) ;  St  Cecilia  over  musicians ; 
St  Cosmas  and  St  Damian  over  phvsicians  and  surgeons,  and  also 
philosophers ;  St  Dismas  and  St  Nicholas  over  thieves ;  St  Eustacfae 
and  St  Hubert  over  hunters ;  St  Felicitas  over  young  diildren ;  St 
Julian  over  pilgrims  ;  St  Leonard  and  St  Barbara  over  captives  ;  St 
Luke  over  painters  ;  St  Magdalen,  St  Afra  (Aphra  or  Aphrodite),  and 
St  Brigit  over  common  women ;  St  Martin  and  St  Urban  over  ale- 
knights  to  guard  them  from  falling  into  the  kennel ;  St  Mathurin  over 
fools ;  St  Sebastian  over  archers ;  St  Thomas  over  divines ;  St 
Thomas  Becket  over  blind  men^  eunuchs,  and  sinners ;  St  V^entine 
over  lovers ;  St  Winifred  over  virgins ;  and  St  Yves  over  lawyers 
and  civilians.  St  i£thelbert  and  St  ^lian  were  invoked  agaitut 
thieves. 

Here  also  may  be  noticed  that  St  Agatha  presides  over  valleys ;  St 
Anne  over  riches  ;  St  Barbara  over  hills  ;  and  St  Florian  over  fire  ; 
while  St  Giles  and  St  Hyacinth  are  invoked  by  barren  women;  St 
Os3rth  by  women  to  guard  their  keys ;  St  Silvester  protects  the  woods ; 
St  Urban  wine  and  vineyards ;  and  St  Vincent  and  St  Anne  are  the 
restorers  of  lost  things. 


*  8t  Wilgford  VMtt  also  imroked  by  wonea  to  (st  rid  of  their  husbands. 
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Again :  St  Aadrew  and  St  Joieph  were  the  patron  faints  of  car- 
penters ;  St  Anthony  of  swine  herds  and  grocers ;  St  Arnold  of 
miners ;  St  Blaise  of  wool-combers ;  St  Catherine  of  spinners ;  St 
Qement  of  tanners ;  St  Cloud  of  nailsmiths,  on  account  of  his  name ; 
St  Dunstan  of  goldsmiths ;  St  Eloy  of  blacksmiths,  farriers,  and 
goldsmiths ;  St  Kuloge  (who  is  probably  the  same  with  St  Eloy)  of 
smiths,  though  others  say  of  jockies ;  St  Florian  of  mercers ;  St 
Francis  of  butchers ;  St  G^rge  of  clothiers  ;  St  Goodman  of  tailors, 
sometimes  called  St  Gutman,  and  St  Ann ;  St  Gore  with  the  devU 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  pot  in  his  hand,  of  potters,  also  called  St 
Goarin  ;  St  Hilary  of  coopers ;  St  John  'Bort-Latin  of  booksellers  ; 
St  Josse  and  St  Urban  of  ploughmen  ;  St  Leodagar  of  drapers ;  St 
Leonard  of  blacksmiths,  as  well  as  captives ;  St  Louis  of  perriwig* 
makers  ;  St  Martin  of  master  shoemakers,  and  St  Crispin  of  cobblers 
and  journeymen  shoemakers;  St  Nicholas  of  parish  clerics,  and 
also  CM  butchers ;  St  Peter  of  fishmongers ;  St  Sebastian  of  pin-makers, 
on  account  of  his  being  stuck  with  arrows ;  St  Severus  of  fullers ;  St 
Stephen  of  weavers ;  St  Tibba  of  falconers ;  St  Wilfrid  of  bakers,  St 
Hubert  also,  and  St  Honor  or  Honore ;  St  William  of  hatmakers ; 
and  St  Winaeline  of  shepherds. 

St  Anthony  protects  nogs ;  St  Ferioll  presides  over  geese  (others 
say  St  Gallicet,  St  Gallus,  or  St  Andoch :  St  Gidlus  also  protects  the 
keepers  of  geese) ;  St  Gertrude  over  mice  and  eggs  ;  St  Hubert  pro- 
tects doga^  and  is  invoked  against  the  bite  of  mad  ones ;  St  Loy  is  for 
horses  and  kine ;  *  St  Magnus  is  invoked  against  locusts  and  cater- 
pillars; St  Pelagius  (otherwise  St  Pelage,  or  St  Peland)  protects 
oxen  ;  and  St  Wendeline,  sheep ;  or,  as  one  writer  has  it,  St  Wolfe.t 

Under  Uie  head  of  HELPERS,  Googe  has  given  us  the  foUowing  ver- 
sion of  Naogeorgus  on  this  subject — 

"To  eveiy  smint  they  also  doe  his  office  here  aniiM^ 
And  fourtene  doe  they  connt  of  whom  thou  mayit  have  ayde  divine  ; 
AjDOOff  the  whidi  our  Ladie  still  doth  holde  the  chiefest  place. 
And  of  her  gentle  natme  hdpes,  in  eaeiy  kinde  of  case. 
Saint  Bariara  lookes  that  none  without  the  body  of  Christ  doe  dye, 
Saint  CatAim  favours  learned  men,  and  gives  tliem  wisedome  hye : 
And  teacheth  to  resolue  the  donbtes,  and  alwayes  giveth  ayde. 
Unto  the  scolding  sophister,  to  make  his  reason  stayde. 
Saint  AppoUn  the  rotten  teeth  doth  helpe,  when  sore  they  ake, 
OtSHa  &om  the  bleared  eyes  the  cause  and  griefe  doth  tsJce. 
Rooke  healeth  scabbes  and  maungines,  with  pockes,  and  scurfe,  and  skall, 
And  oooleth  raging  carbondes,  and  byles,  and  botches  alL 
There  is  a  saint  whose  name  in  verse  cannot  declared  be^ 
He  serves  against  the  plague,  and  ech  infective  maladie. 
Saint  ValeiUine  beside  to  sudi  as  doe  his  power  dispise 
The  falling  sicknesse  sendes,  and  helpes  tne  man  tnat  to  him  cries. 
The  raging  mlnde  of  furious  folkes  doth  Viius  pacifie, 
And  doth  restore  them  to  their  witte,  being  calde  on  speedilie. 
Srtumus  heales  the  coUicke  and  the  griping  of  the  gnttes : 
And  Laurgme  from  the  hacke  and  from  the  shoulder  sicknesse  pnttas. 


Wodd  of  Wondcn,  p.  jlOb  t  Ibid.  311. 
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Blase  drives  away  the  quinsey  qnigfat  with  water  sanotifide. 

From  every  Christian  creature  nere,  and  every  beast  beside. 

But  Lionerd  of  the  prisoners  doth  the  bandes  asunder  pull. 

And  breakes  the  prison  doores  and  chaines,  wherwith  his  church  it  fnlL 

The  quartane  ague,  and  the  reast,  doth  Pemel  take  away, 

And  John  preserves  his  worshippers,  from  pryson  every  day  : 

Which  force  to  Benet  eke  they  give,  that  helpe  enough  may  bee. 

By  saintes  in  every  place.     What  dost  thou  here  omitted  see? 

From  dreadful!  vnprovided  death  doth  Mark  deliver  his, 

Who  of  more  force  than  death  himselfe,  and  more  of  value  is. 

Saint  Anne  gives  wealth  and  living  great  to  such  as  love  hir  most^ 

And  is  a  perfite  finder  out  of  things  that  have  beene  lost : 

Which  vertue  likewise  they  ascril^  unto  an  other  man, 

Saint  Vineent;  what  he  is  I  cannot  tell,  nor  whence  he  came. 

Against  reproche  and  infamy,  on  Susan  doe  they  call, 

Romanus  ariveth  sprites  away,  and  wicked  devills  all. 

The  byshop  fVol/jgon^YiCBleB  the  goute,  S.  Wendlin  kepes  the  shep«, 

With  shepheardes,  and  the  oxen  tatte,  as  he  was  woont  to  keepe. 

The  bristled  hogges  doth  ^ff^^imf  preserve  and  cherish  well,* 

Who  in  his  life  tyme  alwayes  did  in  woodes  and  forrestes  dwelL 

Saint  Gertrude  nddes  the  house  of  nuse^  and  killeth  all  the  ratte^ 

The  like  doth  bishop  Huldrich  with  his  earth,  two  passing  cattes. 

Saint  Gregorie  lookes  to  little  boyes,  to  teach  their  a.  b.  c. 

And  makes  them  for  to  love  their  bookes  and  schoUers  good  to  be. 

Saint  Nicoiat  keepes  the  mariners  from  dannger  and  diseas, 

That  beaten  are  with  boystrous  waves,  and  tost  in  diedfull  seas. 

Great  Ckrystaphir  that  painted  is  with  body  big  and  tall, 

Doth  even  the  same,  who  doth  preserve,  and  keepe  his  seruants  all 

From  fearefull  terours  of  the  night,  and  makes  them  well  to  rest» 

By  whom  they  also  all  their  life,  with  divers  ioyes  are  blest. 

Saint  Agatha  defendes  thy  house,  from  fire  and  fearefull  flame^ 

But  when  it  bumes,  in  armour  all  doth  Florian  quench  the  same. 

Saint  Urban  maJces  the  pleasant  wine,  and  doth  preserve  it  still. 

And  spourging,  vessels  all  with  must  continually  doth  fill 

JudotMs  doth  defende  the  come,  from  mvldeawes  and  from  blast. 

And  Magnus  from  the  same  doth  drive  the  grasshopper  as  fast 

Thy  office,  George^  is  onely  here,  the  horseman  to  aefende. 

Great  kinges  and  noble  men,  with  pompe,  on  thee  doe  still  attende. 

And  Loye  the  smith  doth  looke  to  norse,  and  smithes  of  all  degree^ 

If  they  with  iron  meddle  here  or  if  they  goldesmiths  be& 

Saint  Luke  doth  euermore  defende  the  paynters  facnlti^ 

Phisitions  eke  by  Casme  and  his  fellow  guided  be/' 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  ancient  notion  of  good  and  evil  genii 
attending  each  person  that  many  of  the  vulgar  pay  so  great  attention 

*  In  Bale's  Comedye  of  Thre  Lawes  (1538),  Infidelity  begins  his  address^ 

*'  Good  Christen  peoplei  I  am  come  hvther  verelye. 
As  a  true  proctour  of  the  howse  of  Sunt  Antonye.* 

And  boasts,  among  other  charms — 

**  Lo  here  is  a  helU  to  hange  upon  your  hom^ 
And  save  your  cattell  from  the  bytynge  ^  a  dogfo.** 

Headds^ 

"  Aad  here  I  blesw  ye  with  a  wynge  of  the  holy  ghost, 
Frmm  thmdtr  U  uimye  tnd/rmm  tpnin  la  eveqr  eoott.** 
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to  paiticixlar  dreams,  possibly  takii^  them  to  be  the  means  these 
inTisible  attendants  make  use  of  to  inform  their  wards  of  any 
imminent  danger. 

Michaelmas,  says  Bailey,  is  a  festiiral  appointed  by  the  Church  to 
be  observed  in  honour  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  host  of  heaven  as  Lucifer  is  of  the  infernal ; 
and,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  protector  of  the  Jewish,  so  is  he  now 
esteemed  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A  red  velvet  buckler,  writes  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Triumphs  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  castle  in  Normandy,  which  the  Arch- 
su^el  made  use  of  in  his  combat  with  the  Dragon. 

In  the  same  work  is  indicated  the  superstition  of  sailors  among  the 
Romanists  who^  when  they  passed  by  St  Michael's  Grecian  promontory, 
Maha,  used  to  ply  him  with  their  best  devotions,  entreating  him  not  to 
press  too  heavily  with  his  wings  upon  their  sails. 
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**  September,  when  by  Custom  (right  divine) 
Geese  are  ordain'd  to  bleed  st  Michael's  shrine." 

Chukchill. 

THERE  is  an  old  custom  still  in  use  among  us,  of  having  a  roast 
goose  to  dinner  on  Michaehnas  Day. 

^  G^ise-intentos,"  as  Blount  tells  us,  is  a  word  used  in  Lancashire, 
where  ''the  husbandmen  claim  it  as  a  due  to  have  a  Goose  Intentos 
on  die  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost :  which  custom  took  origin 
from  the  last  word  of  the  old  church-prayer  of  that  day :  '  Tua,  nos 
qosesumus,  Domine,  gratia  semper  praeveniat  &  sequatur ;  ac  bonis 
operibus  jugiter  prsestet  esse  intentosJ  The  common  people  very 
humorously  mistake  it  for  a  goose  with  ten  toesr 

This  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Beckwith,  in  his  new  edition  of 
the  Jocular  Tenures,  annotates:  "But,  besides  that  the  sixteenth 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  after  Trinity  rather,  being  moveable,  and 
sddom  falling  upon  Michaelmas  Day,  which  is  an  immoveable  Feast, 
the  service  for  that  day  could  very  ruely  be  used  at  Michaehnas,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  die  most  distant  allusion  to  a  Goose  in  the  words 
of  that  prayer.  Probably  no  other  reason  can  be  given  for  this  custom, 
but  that  Michaelmas  Day  was  a  great  Festival,  and  Geese  at  that  time 
most  plenttfuL"  *  In  Denmark,  where  the  harvest  is  later,  every  family 
has  a  roasted  goose  for  supper  on  St  Martin's  Eve.t 

*  In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1695,  under  September,  are  the  following 

qount  Imes — 

**  Gbbsk  now  m  iktirpriwu  tttuon  «rv, 
Which,  if  well  roasted,  are  good  fiun : 
Yet,  however,  friends,  take  heed 
How  too  much  on  them  you  feed. 
Lest,  when  as  your  tongues  run  loose, 
Your  discourse  do  tmell  qfGoote.^ 

Battes,  in  Ids  Dyets  Diy  Dbner  (1599),  sayi  that  "a  Goose  is  the  emblem 
t  The  piactioe  of  eadog  goose  at  Michaelmas  does  not  appear  to  prevail  in 
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As  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  we  read  that  John  de  la 
Hay  was  bound,  araoi^  other  services,  to  render  to  William  Bamaby, 
Lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the  demesne 
lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the  feast  of  St  Michael 
the  Archangel. 

Douce  mentions  having  somewhere  read  that  the  reason  for  eating 
goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  was  that  Queen  Elisabeth  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  whilst  she  was  eating  a 
goose  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and  that  in  commemoration  of  that  event 
she  ever  afterwards  on  that  day  dined  on  a  goose.  But  this  appears 
rather  to  be  a  strong  proof  that  the  custom  prevailed  even  at  Court  in 
Elisabeth's  time. 

We  have  just  seen  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  tenth  year  of  King 
Edward  IV.  The  following  passage  from  Gascoigne^s  Posies  (iS75y 
shows  it  to  have  been  in  practice  in  Elizabeth's  reign  before  the  event 
of  the  Spanish  defeat — 

"  And  when  the  tenauntes  come  to  paie  their  quarterns  rent, 
They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 
At  Christmasse  a  capon,  at  Mkhadmasse  A  goose  ; 
And  somewhat  else  at  New-yeres  dde,  for  ftare  their  Uau  fiU  loosiJ* 

In  Deering's  Nottingham  mention  occurs  of  ''  hot  roasted  geese  " 
having  been  given  on  Michaelmas  Day  by  the  old  mayor,  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  his  house,  previous  to  the  election  of  the  new  one. 

A  note  by  Park  informs  us  that  Crossthwaite  Church,  in  the  Vale  of 
Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  has  five  chapels  belonging  to  it.  The 
minister's  stipend  is  ;f  5  per  annum,  and  Goosb-Grass,  or  the  right 
of  commoning  his  geese ;  a  WhiUh'gait^  or  the  valuable  privilege  of 
using  his  knife  for  a  week  at  a  time  at  any  table  in  the  parish ;  and 
lastly  a  hardened  sark,  or  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen. 

Horace  Walpole  in  The  World,  remarking  on  the  effects  of  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  tells  us :  ''When  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar 
was  in  agitation,  to  the  great  disgust  of  many  wordiy  persons  who 
utged  how  great  the  harmony  was  in  the  old  establishment  between 
the  holidays  and  their  attributes  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what 
confusion  would  follow  if  MICHAELMAS  Day,  for  instance,  was  not  to 
be  celebrated  when  stubble  ^eese  are  in  their  highest  perfection  ;  it  was 
replied,  that  such  a  propriety  was  merely  ims^inary,  and  would  be  lost 
of  itself,  even  without  any  alteration  of  the  Calendar  by  authority :  for 
if  the  errors  in  it  were  suffered  to  go  on,  they  would  in  a  certain  number 
of  years  produce  such  a  variation,  that  we  should  be  mourning  for 
good  King  Charles  on  a  false  thirtieth  of  January,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  our  ancestors  used  to  be  tumbling  over  head  and  heels  in  Green- 
wich park  in  honour  of  Whitsuntide  :  and  at  length  be  choosing  king 

any  part  of  France.     Upon  St  Martin's  Day  they  eat  turkeys  in  Paris.    They 
likewise  eat  geese  upon  St  Martin's  Day,  Twelfth  Day,  and  Shrove  Tuesday, 
in  Paris. 
In  King's  Art  of  Cookery  we  read-^ 

**  So  itabbk  Gmm  at  Mt«»if^titf|«  an  len 
Upon tho a|iit;  wtxi Mm$ pradncw i 
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aad  joeen  for  Twetfth  Night,  when  we  ought  to  be  admiring  the  Lon- 
don Prentice  at  Bartholomew  Fair.** 

It  is  a  popular  saying,  "  If  you  eat  goose  on  Michaehnas  Day  yon 
will  never  want  money  ail  the  year  round." 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708),  we  read — 


•« 


Q.  Supposing  now  Apollo's  sons 

Just  rose  from  picKing  of  Goose  Bones, 
This  on  yon  pops,  pray  tell  me  whence 
The  castom'd  proverb  did  commence, 
That  who  eats  Goose  on  Michael's  Day^ 
Shan't  money  lack  his  debts  to  pay. 

**A.  This  notion,  fram'd  in  days  of  yore, 
Is  grounded  on  a  prudent  score ; 
For,  doubtless,  'twas  at  6rst  designed 
To  make  the  people  Seas&ns  mind. 
That  so  tbey  might  Apply  their  care 
To  all  those  things  wmch  needful  were^ 
And,  by  a  good  industrious  hand. 
Know  when  uid  Mow  t'  improve  their  land." 

In  the  same  Work  (1709),  we  have — 

"  Q,  Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me  (as  I  am  a  sinner)^ 
To  have  a  fax  Goose  on  St  Michael  for  dinner : 
And  then  all  the  year  round,  I  pray  you  would  mind  it, 
I  shall  not  want  money—- oh !  grant  I  may  find  it. 
Now  several  there  are  that  believe  this  is  true. 
Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  from  yon. 

"  A*  We  thinke  you're  so  fiir  from  the  havmg  of  more, 

That  the  pnce  of  the  Goose  you  have  less  than  before : 
The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenants  presenting 
Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline  tneir  relendng 
On  following  payments." 

Here  we  must  not  omit  to  record  a  good  anecdote  related  of  Dr 
Thomas  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  at  the  Restoration 
became  diaplain  to  the  witty  and  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham.  At 
his  first  dinner  with  the  Duke,  his  grace,  observing  a  goose  opposite  to 
his  chaplain,  remarked  that  he  wondered  why  it  generally  happened 
that  geese  were  placed  near  the  clergy.  "  I  cannot  tell  the  reason," 
said  Sprat ;  ^  but  I  shall  never  see  a  goose  again,  but  I  shall  think  of 
your  grace." 

Allusion  must  also  be  made  to  the  great  holiday  fair  held  at  Not- 
tingham, called  Goose  Fair,  probably  from  its  taking  place  immediately 
after  Michaelmas  Day,  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of  geese  then 
slau^texed  and  eaten.  Popular  tradition,  however,  assigns  a  far 
diflferent  origin  to  its  name.  A  father  for  some  reason  or  other  had 
brought  up  his  three  sons  in  total  seclusion,  so  complete  indeed  that 
they  had  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  the  female  sex.  On  airiving  at  man- 
hood, he  took  them  to  the  October  fair,  promising  to  buy  each  of  them 
what  he  thought  best    They  gazed  around,  aslong  the  names  of  ail 
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they  saw ;  and,  upon  beholding  some  women  working,  they  demanded 
what  they  were.    Alarmed  at  the  eagerness  of  their  inquiries,  the 
£armer  replied :  '*  Pho  1  Those  silly  things  are  geese ;"  whereupon  all 
three  instantly  exclaimed :  ''  O  father,  buy  me  a  goose  /  " 
Geese  are  eaten  by  ploughmen  at  harvest  home. 

ST  MICHAEL'S  CAKB  OR  BANNOCK. 

Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Skye,  says  :  ^  They  observe 
tne  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Good  Friday,  and  that  of  St 
Michael's.  Upon  the  latter  they  have  a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and 
several  families  bake  the  cake  (^led  St  Michael's  Bannock." 

Referring  to  Kilbar  village,  he  observes  that  they  have  likewise  a 
general  cavalcade  on  St  Michael's  Day  in  Kilbar  village,  and  do  then 
also  take  a  turn  round  their  church.  Every  family,  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  is  ended,  is  accustomed  to  bake  St  Michael's  cake,  and  all 
strangers,  together  with  those  of  the  family,  must  eat  the  bread  that  night. 

In  Macaula/s  History  of  Sc  Kilda  we  read  that  it  was,  till  recently^ 
an  universal  custom  among  the  islanders,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  to 
prepare  in  every  family  a  loaf  or  cake  of  bread,  enormously  lai^ge,  and 
compounded  of  different  ingredients.  This  cake  belonged  to  the 
Archangel,  and  had  its  name  from  him.  Every  one  in  each  family, 
whether  stranger  or  domestic,  had  his  portion  of  this  kind  of  show- 
bread,  and  had,  of  course,  some  title  to  the  friendship  and  protection 
of  Michael. 

So  also  in  Ireland  a  sheep  was  killed  in  every  family  that  could  afford 
one,  on  the  same  anniversary ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  law  that  a  part 
of  it  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was 
done  in  that  kingdom,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  miracle  wrought 
there  by  St  Patrick  through  the  assistance  of  the  Archangel ;  in  com- 
memoration of  which  Michaelmas  was  instituted  a  festal  day  of  joy, 
plenty,  and  universal  benevolence. 

The  following  very  extraordinary  septennial  custom  at  Bishops 
Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  adiacent  neighbourhood,  on  Old 
Michadmas  Day,  is  narrated  in  a  London  newspaper  of  October  i8, 
1787.  **  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  called  Ganging  Day,  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  men  assemble  in  the  fields,  when  a  very  active  fellow  is 
nominated  the  Leader.  This  person  they  are  bound  to  follow,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  diversion,  geneially  chooses  the  route  through  ponds, 
ditches,  and  places  of  difficult  passage.  Every  person  they  meet,  Male 
or  Female,  is  bumped,  that  is  to  say,  two  other  persons  take  them  up  by 
their  arms,  and  swing  them  against  each  other.  The  women  in  general 
keep  at  home  at  this  period,  except  those  of  less  scrupulous  character, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  partaking  of  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  plum-cake^  which 
every  landlord  or  publican  is  obliged  to  furnish  the  revellers  with, 
generali)r  spend  the  best  part  of  the  night  in  the  fields,  if  the  weather 
IS  fair ;  it  being  strictly  according  to  ancient  usage  not  to  partake  of 
the  cheer  anywhere  else." 

Stevenson,  in  The  Twelve  Moneths,  gives  the  following  superstition : 
'*  They  say,  so  many  dayes  old  the  Moon  is  on  Michaeunass  Day,  so 
many  Floods  after/ 
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At  this  season,  in  the  west  of  England,  village  maidens  are  wont  to 
00  op  and  down  the  hedges  gathenng  crab-apples,  which  they  cany 
home  and,  patting  them  into  a  loft,  form  therewith  the  initials  of  their 
sopposed  suitors'  names.  Those  initials  which  on  examination  are 
found  to  be  most  perfect  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day,  are  considered  to 
represent  the  stroneest  attachments,  and  the  best  for  marital  choice. 
This  custom  is  said  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  much  rdiance  is 
placed  on  the  aspect  and  state  of  decomposition  of  the  crabs. 


I 
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nth  of  October. 

N  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism  mention  occurs^  amidst    the 
annual  store  of  provision  at  Barking  Nunnery,  ot  ''  wheat  and 
milk  for  Frimit^  opon  St  Alburg's  Day." 

ST  SIMON  AND  STJUDE'S  DA  Y. 

2%th  of  October. 

IN  the  Runic  calendar  St  Simon  and  St  Jude's  Day  was  marked 
by  a  ship,  on  account  of  their  having  been  fishermen. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  old  play  of  the  Roaring  Girls,  it 
appears  that  St  Simon's  and  St  Jude's  Day  was  accounted  rainy 
equaUy  with  St  Swithin's  :  *^  As  well  as  I  know  'twill  rain  upon  Simon 
and  Jude's  Day.*  And  again  :  ''  Now  a  continual  Simon  and  Jude's 
rain  bnt  all  your  feathers  as  flat  down  as  pancakes."  And  we  learn 
from  Holinshed  that,  in  1536,  when  a  battle  was  appointed  to  have 
been  fought  upon  this  day  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  rebels 
in  Yorkshire,  so  great  a  quantity  of  rain  fell  upon  the  eve  thereof, 
as  to  prevent  the  battle  from  taking  place. 

About  this  time  it  was  the  custom  at  Bedford  for  boys  to  cry  baked 
pears  in  the  town  with  the  following  stanza — 

"  Who  knowB  what  I  have  got 
In  a  pot  hot  ? 
Baked  JVardeHS—oXi  hot  I 
Who  kaows  what  I  have  got  ?  " 

ALLH ALLOW  EVEN; 

TUL6ARLT  HAIXS  X'KN,  AS  ALSO,  IN  THB  NORTH,  NUTCRACK  NIGHT. 

IN  the  Ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  we  find  the  follow- 
ing observation  on  the  ist  of  November — 

"  The  feast  of  Old  Fools  is  removed  to  this  day."  • 

Hallow  Even  is  the  vigil  of  All  Saints  Day,  which  is  on  the  ist  of 
November.  

*  It  was  perhaps  afterwards  removed  to  the  ist  of  April. 
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It  is  customary  on  this  night  with  young  people  in  the  North  of 
£ttgland  to  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them,  when  stuck  upon  one 
end  of  a  kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is 
fixed  a  lighted  candle,  but  with  their  mouths  only,  their  hands  being 
tied  behind  their  backs. 

Something  like  this  appears  in  an  ancient  illuminated  missal  in 
Deuce's  Collection^  in  which  a  person  is  represented  balancing  him- 
self upon  a  pole  laid  across  two  stools.  At  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a 
lighted  candle,  from  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  light  another  in  his 
hand  at  the  risk  of  tumbling  into  a  tub  of  water  placed  under  him. 

Nuts  and  apples  chiefly  compose  the  entertainment ;  and  from  the 
custom  of  flinging  the  former  into  the  Are,  or  cracking  them  with 
their  teeth,  it  has  doubtless  had  its  vulgar  name  of  Nutcrack  Night, 

Goldsmith,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  manner  of 
some  rustics,  tells  us  that  they  ''  religiously  cracked  nuts  on  Allhallow 
Eve.* 

In  The  Life  and  Character  of  Harvey  the  famous  conjurer  of 
Dublin  (1728)  we  read :  ^  This  is  the  last  day  of  October,  and  the 
birth  of  this  packet  is  partly  owing  to  the  affair  of  this  night.  I  am 
alone ;  but  the  servants  having  demanded  Apples^  Ale^  and  Nuts^  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  running  back  my  own  annals  of  Allhalloifs 
Eve  ;  for  you  are  to  know,  my  lord,  that  I  have  been  a  meer  adepts 
a  most  famous  artist,  both  in  the  college  and  country,  on  occasion  of 
this  aniU^  chtmerical  soUmmt^,  When  my  Life,  which  I  have  almost 
fitted  for  the  press,  appears  m  publick,  Ms  Evt  will  produce  some 
things  curious,  admirable,  and  diverting.'' 

In  the  marriage  ceremonies  amongst  the  Romans,  the  bridegroom 
threw  nuts  about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  scramble.  It  was  a  token 
that  the  party  scattering  them  was  now  leaving  childish  diversions. 

The  Roman  boys  had  some  sport  or  other  with  nuts,  to  which 
Horace  refers. 

Nuts  have  not  been  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  superstitions 
under  papal  Rome.  Thus  on  the  loth  of  August,  in  the  ancient 
Romish  calendar,  we  find  it  observed  that  some  leligious  vse  was 
made  of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  great  estimation. 

''The  1st  of  November,"  says  Hutchinson  in  his  Northumberland, 
''  seems  to  retain  the  celebration  of  a  festival  to  Pomona,  when  it  is 
supposed  the  summer  stores  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Divinations  and  consulting  of  omens  attended  all  these  ceremonies  in 
the  practice  of  the  heathen.  Hence  in  the  rural  sacrifice  of  nuts,  pro- 
pitious omens  are  sought  touching  matrimony  ;  if  the  nuts  lie  still 
and  bum  together,  it  prognosticates  a  happy  marriage  or  a  hopeful 
love ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  bounce  and  fly  asunder,  the  sign  is 
unpropitious.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Scotch  fires  kindled  on  this  day 
anciently  burnt  for  this  rural  sacrifice." 

The  catching  at  the  apple  and  candle*  may  be  called  playing  at 

*  See  in  Stafford's  Niobe  (1611),  where  this  is  called  a  Christmat  GwiUioL 
Polwhele  describes  it  in  his  Old  English  Gendeman — 

''Or  catch  th'  elusive  apple  with  a  boond. 
As  wiUi  its  uper  it  flew  whissiaf  rottad." 
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tonething  like  the  obsolete  English  game  of  the  quintain,  of  which 
Scow  writes :  ^  I  have  seen  a  quinten  set  up  on  Comehill,  by  the 
Leaden  Hall,  where  the  attendants  on  the  fords  of  merry  disports 
have  runne  and  made  greate  pastime ;  for  he  that  hit  not  the  broad 
end  of  the  quinten  was  of  all  men  laughed  to  scome  ;  and  he  that 
hit  it  full,  ifne  rid  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  in  his  necke  with 
a  bagg  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end."  * 

Pennant  tells  us,  ii^  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  that  the  young  women 
there  determine  the  figure  and  size  of  their  husbands  by  drawing 
cabbages  blind-fold  on  Allhallow  Even,  and,  like  the  English,  fling 
nmts  into  the  fire. 

Bums,  in  a  note  to  his  poetical  description  of  Hallow-e*en,  writes — 

**  The  first  ceremony  oi^  Hallow-e'en  is  puUing  each  a  stock  or  plant 
of  kaiL  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull 
the  first  they  meet  with.  Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked, 
is  prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells 
— die  nusband  or  wife.  If  any  yird^  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that 
is  tockeTy  or  fortune  ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custoc^  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  lemper  and  disposition.  Lastly 
the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appeUation,  the  runts^  are 
placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  christian 
names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runtSy  the  names  in  question." 

Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  voce  Cyniver,  mentions  "  A  play 
in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  seek  for  an  even-leaved  sprig  of  the 
ash  :  and  the  first  of  either  sex  that  finds  one,  calls  out  Cyniver,  and 
is  answered  by  the  first  of  the  other  that  succeeds ;  and  these  two,  if 
the  omen  fails  not*  are  to  be  joined  in  wedlock." 

"  Burning  the  nuts,"  Bums  adds,  '*  is  a  favourite  charm.  They 
name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
fire ;  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly  together,  or  start  from 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  will  be." 

It  is  a  custom  in  Ireland,  when  the  young  women  would  know  if 
their  lovers  are  faithful,  to  put  three  nuts  upon  the  bars  of  the  grates, 
naming  the  nuts  after  the  lovers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover 
will  prove  unfaithful ;  if  it  begins  to  blaze  or  bum,  he  has  a  regard 
for  the  person  making  the  trial.  If  the  nuts  named  after  the  girl  and 
her  lover,  bum  together,  they  will  be  married. 

This  custom  is  thus  described  by  Gay  in  his  Spell — 

**  Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweet-heart's  name : 


*  The  quintain  is  mentioned  in  a  newspaper  cutting  as  one  of  the  yearly 
tports  upon  Halgrave  Moor,  near  Bodmin,  in  ComwfUl,  in  the  latter  end  of 
Jnly,  1709:  "A  post  is  set  up,  in  a  peiDendicuIar  direction,  to  the  top  of 
vhl<Ji  a  slender  piece  of  timber  is  attachea  upon  a  spindle,  having  a  board  at 
one  end  and  a  bog  of  sand  at  the  other :  against  the  board  the  young  men 
either  run  or  ride  with  staves,  which  bringing  the  bag  about  with  violence, 
generally,  if  the  adventurer  is  not  nimble  enough  to  evade  it,  knocks  him  down 
by  ft  blow  upon  his  back.  To  break  this  board  is  reckoned  an  achievement, 
and  has  a  lewaid  attached  to  it" 
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This  with  thi  Umdest  bounce  me  sore  amaictd. 
That  in  2k  flame  of  brightest  colour  biased ; 
As  bloMed  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow, 
For  'twas  thy  Nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow ! " 

Gay  describes  some  other  rustic  methods  of  divination  on  this  head 
with  equal  success  ;  thus  with  peas-cods — 

**  As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three ; 
Which,  when  I  crop'd,  I  safely  home  convey'd. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; — 
The  latch  moved  np,  when  who  should  first  come  in, 
But,  in  his  proper  person, — Lubberkin ! " 

Grose  tells  us  that  ^  a  scadding  of  peas  "  is  a  custom  in  the  North  of 
boiling  the  common  grey  peas  in  the  shell,  and  eating  them  with 
butter  and  salt,  after  shelling  them.  **  A  bean,  shell  and  sdl,  is  put  into 
one  of  the  pea  pods  ;  whoever  gets  this  bean  is  to  be  first  married.'' 

Gay  mentions  another  species  of  love  divination  by  the  insect  called 
/he  Lady  Fly— 

''This  Lady  Fly  I  take  firom  off  the  grus^ 
Whose  spotted  back  mi^t  scarlet  red 


Fly,  Lady  Bird,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  fonnd  that  I  love  best" 

And  thus  also  another  with  apple-parings — 

"  I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  rotmd  again. 
My  shepherd  B  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  mv  head. 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read." 

Girls  made  trial  also  of  the  fidelity  of  their  swains  by  sticking  an 
apple-kemd  on  each  cheek.  (The  Connoisseur,  No.  56^  represents 
them  as  being  stuck  upon  the  forehead.)  That  which  fell  first  indica- 
ted that  the  love  of  him  whose  name  it  bore  was  unsound.  Thus 
Gay— 

**  This  pippin  shall  another  tiyal  make, 

See  finom  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take  ; 

This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn. 

And  Booby  Clod  on  t'other  side  is  borne ; 

But  Booby  Clod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 

A  certain  token  that  his  Love  s  unsound ; 


While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last ; 
Oh  I  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  feist  I 


»» 


^  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity,"  continues  Bums,  *  makes  a 
striking  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature,  in  its  rude  state,  in  all 
ages  and  nations ;  and  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  philosophic 
mind  to  see  the  remains  of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our 


own." 


He  gives  therefore  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  this  night,  so 
big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     One  of 
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these  hf  young  women  is  by  pulling  stalks  of  com ;  *  another  by  the 
Uue  clue  ;f  and  a  third  by  eating  the  apple  at  the  glass^C 

This  most  accurate  observer  and  minute  describer  of  these  rustic 
lites  goes  on  to  enumerate  seyeial  other  very  observable  and  perfectly 
Dew  customs  of  divination  on  this  even  of  Allhallows. 

The  fint  is  ^  Sowing  Hemp  seed,"$  which  is  by  no  means  common 
to  Scodand.    The  second  is  entirely  new — 

**  To  winn  thiee  wedits  o'  naething.**! 

Another  k  "to  fethom  the  stack  three  times.*^   Another  is  ''to  dip 


*  **Thev  go  to  the  bam  yard,  and  pall,  each,  at  three  several  times,  a  stalk 
of  Oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  topHpickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  will  oome  to  the  marriage  b«i  anythhig  but 
aBuud." 

t  Bine  Clue.  '*  Whoever  woald»  with  suooeas,  trv  this  spell,  must  strictly 
ohienre  these  directions :  Steal  ont,  all  akme,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling^  throw 
into  the  pot  a  dew  of  blue  yam ;  wind  it  in  anew  dew  off  the  old  one ;  and,  to- 
vaids  the  latter  end,  aomethinfl;  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand, '  wha  bauds  ?' 
i,t^  who  holds?  and  answer  wul  be  returned  from  the  kiln -pot,  by  naming  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  your  future  spouse." 

X  *'  Take  a  candle  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat  an  apple  before  it, 
sad  some  traditions  say,  you  should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time ;  the  face  o! 
your  conjugal  companion  to  Af,  will  be  seen  in  the  glassy  as  if  peeping  over 
yoar  shoulder.** 

I  "Steal  out  unperoeived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp  seed,  harrowing  it 
with  anything  you  can  conveniently  dmw  after  you.  Repeat,  now  and  tiien, 
'Hemp  seed,  I  saw  thee;  hemp  seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  ii  to  be 
ny  trae  love,  come  after  me  and  pon  thee.'  Look  over  your  left  shoulder  and 
m  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  perKm  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling 
hempw  Some  traditions  say,  '  Come  after  me  and  shaw  thee,'  that  is,  show 
thfsdf ;  in  which  case  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  a^d  say, 
'Cone  after  me  and  harrow  thee. 

The  subsequent  passage  from  Gay's  Pastorals  greatly  resembles  the  Scottish 
rit^  though  at  a  different  time  of  the  year — 


**  At  0T«  last  Midsommer  no  deep  I  soi^ti 
But  to  the  field  a  baf  ^  hemp  teed  brought : 
I  ■catter'd  roond  the  teed  on  every  sidey 
Aad  thr«e  tunes,  in  a  trembling  aooenL  cried. 
This  hemp  seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow. 
Who  shall  my  true  love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow." 

I  "This  diarm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperoeived  and  alone.  You 
go  to  the  bam  and  open  both  doois,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible  : 
ior  there  is  danger  that  the  beings  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors  and  do 
yoQ  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  used  in  winnowing  the  com, 
wfaidi,  in  our  countzy  dialect,  we  call  a  wickt^  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes 
of  letdng  down  com  acainst  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times ;  and,  the  third 
timc^  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out 
at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue 
Bttddng  the  emplojrment  or  station  in  life." 

t  "  Take  an  opportanity  of  going  unnoticed  to  a  hear  slaek  (barley  stack), 
and  fitthom  it  three  times  round,  lie  last  fathom  of  the  last  time^  you  will 
catch  ia  your  arms  the  appeanmoe  of  your  future  conjugal  yokefidlow. 

Q 
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your  left  shirt  slee^  in  a  bum  where  three  Lairds'  lands  meet."* 
And  the  last  is  a  singular  species  of  divination  **  with  three  luggits  or 
disheSk^i" 

Shaw,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  seems  to  consider 
the  festivity  of  this  night  as  a  kind  of  harvest  home  rejoicing :  *^  A 
Solemnity  was  kept,"  says  he, "  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  November  as 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  s»fe  in-gathering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields. 
This  was  formerly  observed  in  Buchan  and  other  countries,  by  having 
Hallow  Eve  fire  kindled  tm  same  rising  ground^ 

The  fires  which  were  lighted  up  in  Ireland  on  the  four  great  festivals 
of  the  Druids  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  GuLE  OF  August. 
The  Irish,  Vallancey  tells  us,  have  dropped  the  Fire  of  November  and 
substituted  candles.  The  Welch,  he  adds,  still  retain  the  Fire  of 
November,  but  can  give  no  reason  for  the  illumination. 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793),  the  minister  of 
Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  describing  the  superstitious  opinions  and 
practices  in  the  parish,  says  :  ^  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October, 
O.S.  among  many  otiiers,  one  remarkable  ceremony  is  observed. 
Heath,  broom,  and  dressings  of  flax,  are  tied  upon  a  pole.  This 
faggot  is  then  Idndled.  One  takes  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and  running, 
bears  it  round  the  village.  A  crowd  attend.  When  the  first  faggot  is 
burnt  out,  a  second  is  bound  to  the  pole,  and  kindled  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Numbers  of  these  blazing  faggots  are  often 
carried  about  together,  and  when  the  night  happens  to  be  dark,  they 
form  a  splendid  illumination.  This  is  Halloween^  and  is  a  night  of 
great  festivity." 

The  minister  of  Callander  in  Perthshire,  mentioning  peculiar  cus- 
toms, says  :  '^  On  All  Saints  Even  they  set  up  bonfires  in  every 
village.  When  the  bonfire  is  consumed,  the  ashes  are  carefully 
collected  into  the  form  of  a  circle.  There  is  a  stone  put  in,  near  the 
circumference,  for  every  person  of  the  several  families  interested  in 
the  bonfire ;  and  whatever  stone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  injured 
before  next  morning,  the  person  represented  by  that  stone  is  devoted, 

*  "You  f[o  oat,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  to  a  South-ninning 
spring  or  nvulet,  where '  three  Laixds'  lands  meet,'  and  dip  your  left  shirt 
sleeve.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry. 
Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  midnigjht,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact 
figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  will  come  and  torn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to 
d^  the  other  side  of  it " 

t  "  Take  three  dishes ;  pat  clean  water  in  one,  fool  water  in  another,  and 
leave  the  third  emptv :  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where 
the  dishes  are  ranged  :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand ;  if  by  chance  in  the  clean 
water,  the  fature  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid  ; 
if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells  with  equal  certainty  no 
marriage  at  alL  It  is  repeated  three  times :  and  every  time  the  arrangement 
of  the  dishes  is  altered." 

Eden,  in  his  State  of  the  Poor  (1797)  in  a  note,  telk  us :  *'  Robert  Buma, 
the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  mentions  Sowens  as  port  of  the  rural  feast  which  con- 
cludes the  merriment  of  his  countrymen  on  Hallow-e'en.  Sowens,  with  batter 
instead  of  milk,  is  not  only  the  Hallow-e*en  supper,  bat  the  Christmas  and 
New-year's-day's  breakfast,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland." 
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or/r^;  and  is  supposed  not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day. 
The  people  received  the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Druid  priests  next 
morning,  the  virtues  of  which  were  supposed  to  continue  for  a  year." 

In  the  same  work  (i795)»  the  minister  of  Kirkmichael  in  Perthshire, 
speaking  of  antiquities  and  curiosities,  says  :  ^  The  practice  of  lighting 
bonfires  on  the  first  night  of  winter,  accompanied  with  various  cere- 
monies, still  prevails  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  highland  parishes. 
The  custom,  too,  of  making  a  fire  in  the  fields,  l:»king  a  consecrated 
cake,  &€.,  on  the  first  of  May,  is  not  quite  worn  out.'' 

We  are  also  told  that  formerly  "the  Midsummer  Even  Fire,  a 
relict  of  Druidism,  was  kindled  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of 
Aberdeen ;  and  the  Hallow-Even  Fire^  another  relict  of  Druidism, 
was  kindled  in  Buchan.    Various  magic  ceremonies  were  then  cele- 
brated to  counteract  the  influence  of  witches  and  demons,  and  to 
prognosticate  to  the  young  their  success  or  disappointment  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery.    These  being  devoutly  finished,  the  hallow  fire 
was  kindled,  and  guarded  by  the  male  part  of  the  family.    Societies 
were  formed,  either  by  pique  or  humour,  to  scatter  certain  fires,  and 
the  attack  and  defence  here  often  conducted  with  art  and  fury/' — 
^  But  now  the  hallow  fire,  when  kindled,  is  attended  by  children  only  : 
and  the  country  girl,  renouncing  the  rites  of  magic,  endeavours  to 
en<^nt  her  swain  by  the  charms  of  dress  and  of  industry." 

In  North  Wales  (according  to  Pennant's  MS.)  there  is  a  custom 
upon  All  Saints  Eve  of  making  a  great  fire  called  Coel  Certh,  when 
every  family  about  an  hour  in  the  night  makes  a  great  bonfire  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  near  the  house,  and  when  the  fire  is  almost 
extinguished,  every  one  throws  a  white  stone  into  the  ashes,  having 
first  marked  it,  then  having  said  their  prayers  turning  round  the  fire, 
they  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  they  come 
lo  search  out  the  stones,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  found  wanting, 
ihey  have  a  notion  that  the  person  who  threw  it  in  will  die  before  he 
sees  another  All  Saints  Eve. 

They  have  a  custom  also  of  distributing  Soul  Cakes  on  All  Souls 
Day^  at  the  receiving  of  which  poor  people  pray  to  God  to  bless  the 
next  crop  of  wheat 

There  is  a  general  observation  added :  '^  N.  B.  1735.  Most  of  the 
harmless  old  customs  in  this  MS.  are  now  disused.** 

In  Owen's  account  of  the  bards,  however,  preserved  in  Sir  R. 
Hoare's  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  we  read  : 
^  The  autumnal  fire  is  still  kindled  in  North  Wales,  being  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  November,  and  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies ; 
such  as  running  through  the  fire  and  smoke,  each  casting  a  stone 
into  the  fire,  and  all  running  off  at  the  conclusion  to  escape  from  the 
black  short-tailed  sow  ;  then  supping  upon  parsnips,  nuts,  and  apples ; 
catching  at  an  apple  suspended  by  a  string  with  the  mouth  alone, 
and  the  same  by  an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water  :  each  throwing  a  nut  into 
the  fire ;  and  those  that  bum  bright,  betoken  prosperity  to  the  owners 
through  the  following  year,  but  those  that  bum  black  and  crackle^ 
denote  misfortune.  On  the  following  morning  the  stones  are  searched 
for  in  the  fire,  and  if  any  be  missing,  they  betide  ill  to  those  who 
threw  them  'm? 
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Owen  has  prefaced  these  corions  particulars  by  the  following  obser« 
vations:  ''Ainongst  the  first  aberrations  may  be  traced  that  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  Huon^  or  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was 
obscured  by  the  hieroglyphics  or  emblems  of  his  different  attributes, 
so  that  the  grovelling  minds  of  the  multitude  often  sought  not  beyond 
those  representations,  for  the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration.  This 
opened  an  inlet  for  numerous  errors  more  minute;  and  many  super- 
stitions became  attached  to  their  periodical  solemnities,  and  more 
particularly  to  their  rejoicing  fires,  on  the  appearance  of  vegetation  in 
spring,  and  on  the  completion  of  harvest  in  autumn."  See  also 
Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary  voce  COSLCERTH. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1783  thinks  ''the  custom  prevailing 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  lighting  fires  uptm  the  ktlis  on  All 
Saints  night,  the  Eve  of  All  Souls,  scarcely  needs  explaining :  fire 
being,  even  among  the  Pagans,  an  emblem  of  immortality^  and  well 
calculated  to  typify  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  Heaven." 

In  the  same  work,  for  November  17S4,  it  is  stated  that  ''at  the 
village  of  Findem,  in  Derbyshire,  the  boys  and  girls  go  every  year  in 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  November  (All  Souls  Day)  to  the  adjoining 
common,  and  light  up  a  number  of  small  fires  amongst  the  furze 
growing  there,  and  call  them  by  the  name  of  TituUes.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  custom  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  relique  of  popery,  and  that  the 
professed  design  of  it,  when  first  instituted,  was  to  light  souls  out  of 
purgatory.  But,  as  the  commons  have  been  inclosed  there  very 
lately,  that  has  most  probably  put  an  end  to  the  custom,  for  want  of 
the  wonted  materials. 

A  third  writer  also  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1788  speaks  of 
a  custom  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  among  the  Papists, 
of  illuminating  some  of  their  grounds  upon  the  Eve  of  All  Souls,  by 
bearing  round  them  straw,  or  other  fit  materials,  kindled  into  a  blase. 
The  ceremony  is  called  a  Tinley,  and  the  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  it 
represents  an  emblematical  lighting  of  souls  out  of  purgatory. 

Different  places  adopt  different  ceremonies.  Martin  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda,  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  baked  ^a 
large  cake^  in  form  of  a  triangle,  furrowed  round,  which  was  to  be  all 
eaten  that  night."  The  same,  or  a  custom  nearly  similar,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  England. 

In  the  Festyvall  (151 1)  is  the  following  passage  :  "We  rede  in  olde 
tyme  good  people  wolde  on  All  halowen  daye  bake  brade  and  dele  it 
for  all  crysten  soules.'' 

In  the  Festa  Anglo-Romana  we  read :  ''The  custom  of  Soul  Afass 
Cakes,  which  are  a  kind  of  Oat  Cakes,  that  some  of  the  richer  sorts  of 
persons  in  Lancashire  and  Herefordshire  (among  the  Papists  there) 
use  still  to  give  the  poor  on  this  day  :  and  they,  in  retribution  of  their 
charity,  hold  themselves  obliged  to  say  this  old  couplet — 

'  God  have  your  Saul, 
BeensandaU.'" 

At  Ripen,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  Eve  of  All  Saints,  the  good  wonea 
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Dike  a  cake  for  every  one  in  the  family :  so  this  Is  generally  called 
Caie  NighL 

There  was  formexly  a  custom  in  Warwickshire  to  have  Seed  Cake 
et  AUhaUawSy  at  the  end  of  wheat  seed-time ;  and  at  thb  end  of 
bsriey  and  bean  seed-time  they  used  to  give  the  ploughmen y^ttuy,  a 
ipedes  of  thick  pancake. 

Bishop  Kennett  mentions  this  (MS.  Lansd.  Brit  Mus.  8vo,  Cat. 
Na  1097.  p.  8)9  as  an  old  English  custom*  It  is  also  noticed  by 
Tnsser  in  his  "'  Fine  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie"  (1580)  : 

"  Wife,  some  time  this  weeke,  if  the  wether  hold  deere^ 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing  we  make  for  this  yeare. 
Remember  you,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not^ 
The  Sxsd-Cakb,  the  PasHa^  and  F$trmetUie-jlfoC* 

"  It  is  worth  remarking,"  says  Toilet  in  a  note  in  Johnson  and 
Steevens's  Shakespeare  (Two  Gknt  of  Verona,  act.  ii.,  sc.  2),  *^  that 
on  AU  Saints  Day,  the  poor  people  in  Staffordshire,  and  perhaps  in 
odier  country  places,  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  Souling,  as  they  call 
it,  ue^  begging  and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary 
explains  puling)  for  Soul  CakeSy  or  any  good  thing  to  make  them 
merry.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Pedc^  and  seems  a  remnant  of 
popish  superstition  to  pray  for  departed  souls,  particularly  those  of 
friends.  The  Souler's  Song  in  Suffordshire  is  different  from  that 
which  Peck  mentions,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  publication.** 
Toilet  might  as  well  have  not  mentioned  the  custom  at  aU,  as  have 
kept  bade  the  song. 

Aubrey  says  that  in  his  time,  in  Shropshire  and  elsewhere,  there 
was  set  upon  the  board  a  high  heap  of  Soul-cakes,  lying  one  upon 
another,  luce  the  picture  of  the  Shew-bread  in  the  old  Bibles.  Tney 
were  about  the  bigness  of  twopenny  cakes,  and  every  visitant  that 
day  took  one.  He  adds:  ''There  is  an  old  rhyme  or  saying,  ^A 
Smde^akgy  a  SauU-cake^  have  mercy  an  all  Christen  SouUs  for  a 
Seuie-cake:  " 

Martin  writes  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis  :  *'  They  had  an  antient  custom 
here  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea  god,  call'd  Shony,  at  Hallow-tide,  in  the 
manner  following :  the  inhabitants  round  the  island  came  to  the 
Church  of  St  Mulvay,  having  each  man  his  provision  along  with 
him :  every  DamUy  fumish'd  a  peck  of  malt,  and  this  was  brew^  into 
ale :  one  of  their  number  was  pick'd  out  to  wade  into  the  sea  up  to 
the  middle,  and  carrying  a  cup  of  Ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in 
that  posture,  cry'd  out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  '  Shony,  I  give  you 
this  cup  of  ade,  hoping  that  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  plenty  of 
sea-ware,  for  enriching  our  ground  the  ensuing  year :  *  and  so  threw 
the  cup  of  ale  into  the  sea.  This  was  performed  in  the  night  time. 
At  his  return  to  land,  they  all  went  to  church,  where  there  was  a 
candle  burning  upon  the  altar :  and  then  standing  silent  for  a  little 
time,  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  at  which  the  candle  was  put  out,  and 
immediately  sdl  of  them  went  to  the  fields,  where  they  feU  a  drinking 
their  ale,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  singing.^ 
He  adds :  "  The  ministers  in  Lewis  told  me  they  spent  several  years 
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before  they  could  persuade  the  vulgar  natives  to  abandon  this  ridi* 
culous  piece  of  superstition." 

Brand,  referring  to  the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oikney^ 
writes  :  '*  When  the  beasts,  as  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  &c^  are  sick,  they 
sprinkle  them  with  a  water  made  up  by  them,  which  they  call  Fore- 
spoken  Water;  wherewith  likewise  they  sprinkle  their  Boats,  when 
tney  succeed  and  prosper  not  in  their  fishing.  And  especially  on 
Hallow  Even  they  use  to  sein  or  sign  their  boats,  and  put  a  crass  of 
tar  upon  them,  which  my  informer  hath  often  seen.  Their  houses 
also  some  use  then  to  sein." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  the  minister  of  Kirkmichael, 
in  Banffshire,  tells  us :  ^  The  appearance  of  the  three  first  days  of 
winter  is  observed  in  verses  thus  translated  from  the  'Gaelic :  '  Dark, 
lurid,  and  stormy,  the  first  three  days  of  winter ;  whoever  would 
despair  of  the  cattle,  I  would  not  till  summer.' " 

In  Kethe's  Sermon,  preached  at  Blandford  Forum  in  Dorsetshire 
(1570),  we  read  that  ''there  was  a  custom,  in  the  papal  times,  to 
ring  bells  at  Allhallow-tide  for  all  Christian  souls/'  In  the  draught 
of  a  letter  which  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  to  send  to  Cranmer 
''against  superstitious  practices"  (Burnet's  Hist  Ref.  1683),  ''the 
Vigil  and  ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long  upon  Ailhallow  Day  at 
nighti*  are  directed  to  be  abolished ;  and  the  said  Vigil  to  have  no 
watching  or  ringing.  And  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's  Annals  of  the 
Reformation  the  following  injunction,  made  early  in  the  reign  of 

Sueen  Elizabeth,  occurs :  "  That  the  superfluous  ringing  of  bel^  and 
e  superstitious  fining  of  bells  at  AllhallownHde^  and  at  Al  SouPs 
Day,  with  the  two  nights  next  before  and  after,  be  prohibited.'' 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  parish  of  Hey  bridge,  near 
Maiden  in  Essex,  under  A.D.  15 17,  are  the  following  items: — 

"  Imprimis,  payed  for  frankyncense  agense  HoUowmasse,  o/.  or.  id. 

"  Item,  payed  to  Andrew  Elyott,  of  Maldon,  for  newe  mendynge  of 
the  third  iill  knappell  agenste  Hallowmasse,  o/.  u.  Zd. 

'*  Item,  payed  to  John  Gidney,  of  Maldon, ^rd^ii^w  bell-rope  agenste 
Hallowmasse^  ol.  os,  Bd,** 

Among  articles  to  be  inquired  of  within  the  archdeaconry  of  Yorke 
by  the  Churchwardens  and  sworn  men,  A.D.  163...  (any  year  till  1640) 
one  is  :  "  Whether  there  be  any  within  your  parish  or  chappelry  that 
use  to  ring  bells  superstitumsly  upon  any  abrogated  hoUday^  or  the 
eves  thereof  ^ 

There  is  a  great  display  of  learning  in  Vallancey's  Collectanea  de 
Rebus  Hibemicis,  on  AUhallow  Eve.  "  On  the  Oidhche  Shamhna 
(Ee  Owna)  or  Vigil  of  Saman,"  he  writes,  "  the  peasants  in  Ireland 
assemble  with  sticks  and  dubs  (the  emblems  of  laceration),  going  from 
house  to  house,  collecting  money,  breadcake,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.^ 
&C.,  for  the  feast,  repeating  verses  in  honour  of  the  solemnity,  demand- 
ing preparations  for  the  festival  in  the  name  of  St.  Columb  Kill,  desiring 
them  to  lay  aside  the  fatted  calf  and  to  bring  forth  the  black  sheep. 
The  good  women  are  employed  in  making  the  griddle  cake  and 
candles  ;  these  last  are  sent  from  house  to  house  in  the  vicinity,  and 
are  lighted  up  on  the  (Saman)  next  day,  before  which  they  pray,  or 
are  supposed  to  pray,  for  the  departed  soul  of  the  donor.    Every  house 
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abounds  in  Ae  best  viands  tbey  can  afford :  apples  and  nuts  are 
devQfured  in  abundance ;  the  nut-shells  are  burnt,  and  from  the  ashes 
many  strange  things  are  foretold :  cabbages  are  torn  up  by  the  root : 
hemp  seed  is  sown  by  the  maidens,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  look 
back,  tbey  will  see  the  apparition  of  the  man  intended  for  their  future 
spouse  :  they  hang  a  smock  before  the  fire,  on  the  close  of  the  feast, 
and  sit  up  aU  night,  concealed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  convinced  that 
his  apparition  will  come  down  the  chimney  and  turn  the  smock :  they 
throw  a  ball  of  yam  out  of  the  window,  and  wind  it  on  the  reel  within, 
convinced  that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater  Noster  backwards,  and  look  at 
die  ball  of  yam  without,  they  will  then  also  see  his  sith  or  apparition : 
they  dip  for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  endeavour  to  bring  one  up 
in  Uie  mouth  :  they  suspend  a  cord  with  a  cross  stick,  with  apples  at 
one  pointy  and  candles  lighted  at  the  other,  and  endeavour  to  catch 
the  apple,  while  it  is  in  a  circular  motion,  in  the  mouth.  These,  and 
many  other  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  Druidism,  are 
observed  on  this  holiday,  which  will  never  be  eradicated  while  the 
name  of  Saman  is  permitted  to  remain.^ 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1784,  says  he  has 

often  met  with  lambs-wool  in  Ireland,  ^  where  it  is  a  constant  ingredient 

at  a  merry-making  on  Holy  Eve,  or  the  evening  before  All  Saints  Day ; 

and  it  is  made  there  by  bruising  roasted  apples  and  mixing  them  with 

ale,  or  sometimes  with  milk.    Formerly,  when  the  superior  ranks  were 

not  too  refined  for  these  periodical  meetings  of  jollity,  white  wine  was 

fircquenUy  substituted  for  ale.    To  lambs-wool,  apples  and  nuts  are 

added  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  young  folks 

amuse  themselves  with  burning  nuts  in  pairs  on  the  bar  of  the  grate, 

or  among  the  warm  embers,  to  which  they  give  their  name  and  that 

of  their  lovers,  or  those  of  their  friends  who  are  supposed  to  have  such 

attachments,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  buramg  and  duration  of 

the  flame,  &c.,  draw  such  inferences  respecting  the  constancy  or 

strength  of  their   passions,  as  usually  promote   mirth  and   good 

humour.* 

Vallancey's  etymology  of  lambs-wool  is  as  follows: — 

''The  first  day  of  November  was  dedicated  to  the  angel  presiding 

over  firuitSy  seeds,  &C.,  and  was  therefore  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that 

is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fiiiit,  and  being  pronounced  Lamasool,  the 

English  have  comipted  the  name  to  Lambs- Wool.'' 

The  feast  of  Allhallows  is  said  to  drive  the  Finns  almost  out  of  their 
wits.  An  account  of  some  singular  ceremonies  practised  by  them  at 
tJUs  **vf*^  may  be  read  in  Tookes  Russia. 
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THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER, 

THS  ANNIYSRSART  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 


I 


N  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  the  year  1677  are  the  following 
observations  on  the  fifth  of  November—- 

•*  Now  boys  with 
Squibs  and  cimckers  play. 
And  bonfires'  blaze 
Tuns  night  to  day." 

It  is  still  customary  in  London  and  its  vicinity  for  the  boys  to  dxess 
np  an  image  of  the  infamous  conspirator  Guy  Fawkes,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  dark  lantern,  and  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  matches,  and 
to  carry  it  about  the  streets  begging  money  in  these  words,  ^  Pray 
remember  Guy  Fawkes  T  In  the  evening  there  are  bonfires,  and 
these  frightful  figures  are  burnt  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Nor  is  the  celebration  confined  to  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  in  sight  of  Torbay,  in  i68Sy  it 
was  the  particular  wish  of  his  partisans  (says  Burnet)  that  he  should 
defer  his  landing  till  the  day  the  English  were  celebrating  their 
former  deliverance  from  popish  tyranny. 

Bishop  Sanderson,  in  one  of  his  Sermons,  prays  :  ^  God  grant  that 
we  nor  ours  ever  live  to  see  November  the  fifth  forgotten,  or  the 
solemnity  of  it  silenced.** 


OF   MARTINMAS. 
I  \th  of  November, 

FORMERLY  at  this  season  a  custom  prevailed  eversrwhere 
amongst  us,  though  now  generally  confined  to  country  collages, 
of  killing  cows,  oxen,  swine,  and  other  animals,  which  were  cured  fin* 
the  winter,  when  fi:esh  provisions  were  seldom  or  never  to  be  had. 

In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  June^  we 
have— 

"  When  Easter  comes,  who  knows  not  than 
That  veale  and  bacon  is  the  man  ? 
And  MortUmass  Bufi  doth  beare  good  tacke. 
When  ooontrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke." 

With  this  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus,  '*  Martlemas  beef  is  beef  dried 
in  the  chimney,  as  Bacon,  and  is  so  called,  because  it  was  usual  to  kill 
the  beef  for  this  provision  about  the  Feast  of  St  Martin,  Nov.  ii." 

Hall,  in  his  Satires,  mentions — 

'*  dried  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Hang'd  on  a  writhen  wythe  since  Martin's  Eve.*' 

'^  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlemass  "  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  ( 1 599). 
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In  the  Statistical  Accomit  of  Scotland  (1793),  of  the  parish  of 
Foifu'  we  leani  that  half  a  century  before,  *  between  Haltowmass  and 
Quristmasa,  when  the  people  laid  in  their  winter  provisions,  about 
twenty-four  beeves  were  killed  in  a  week ;  the  best  not  exceeding 
sixteen  or  twenty  stone.  A  man  who  bad  bought  a  shilling's  worth  of 
bee^  or  an  ounce  of  tea,  would  have  concealed  it  from  his  neighbours 
like  murder." 

Of  the  parish  of  Tongland,  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  we  have  some 
extracts  from  a  Statistiod  Account,  '*  drawn  up  about  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,"  u  «.,  from  1793,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ''  at  Martilmass,'' 
the  inhabitants  ^  killed  an  old  ewe  or  two,  as  their  winter  provision, 
and  nsed  the  sheep  that  died  of  the  brazy  in  the  latter  end  of 
antamm* 

Of  the  parish  of  Wigton  we  read :  '^  Almost  no  beef,  and  very 
little  matton,  was  formerly  used  by  the  common  people;  generally 
no  more  than  a  sheep  or  two,  which  were  killed  about  Martinmass, 
and  salted  up  for  the  provision  of  the  family  during  the  year." 

And  so  ot  the  parishes  of  Sandwick  and  Stromness,  county  of 
Orkney,  **  In  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Sandwick,  every  family  that  has 
a  herd  of  swine,  kills  a  sow  en  tJu  17 th  day  of  December,  and  thence 
it  is  called  Sow-day.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
practice." 

Two  or  more  of  the  poorer  sort  of  rustic  families  still  club  to  pur- 
chase a  cow,  or  other  animal,  for  slaughter  at  this  time,  called  always 
in  Northumberland  a  mart  ;*  the  entrails  of  which,  after  having  been 
filled  with  a  kind  of  pudding  meat,  consisting  of  blood,  suet,  groats, 
&C.,  are  formed  into  little  sausage  links,  boUed,  and  sent  about  as 
presents.    They  are  called  black-puddings  from  their  colour. 

Black-pudding  is  not  forgotten  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras.  Among 
the  lel^ous  scruples  of  the  fanatics  of  his  time,  he  notes — 

"  Some  for  abolishing  black-pudding, 
And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in." 

There  is  a  vulgar  saying  in  the  North  of  England  that  ^  blood 
without  groats  is  nothing,"  meaning  that  birth  without  fortune  is  of  no 
▼alne.  The  vulgarism  is  not  destitute  of  philosophy  ;  but  the  pun  is 
absolutely  unintelligible  except  to  those  famiUar  with  the  composition 
of  a  black-pudding. 


*  Mart,  according  to  Skinner,  is  a  fiur.  He  thinks  it  a  contraction  of 
maiket  These  cattle  are  usually  bought  at  a  kind  of  Cow  Fair,  or  mart  at 
this  time.  Had  it  not  been  the  general  name  for  a  fair,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  suppose  it  a  contraction  of  Martin,  the  name  of  the  Saint  whose 
day  Is  commemorated. 

This  word  occurs  in  "  the  Lawes  and  Constitutions  of  Buighs  made  be 
kmg  David  the  1st  at  the  New  Castell  upon  the  Water  of  lyne,"  tn  the 
Regiam  Majestatem,  printed  alter  the  edit  of  1609  (1774) — 

*'  Chspi  7a  of  BachetB  and  aellins  of  flesh. 

— a.  ''The  fleahours  sail  serve  the  burgessis  all  the  time  of  the  slauchter  of 
Mttirt$;  that  is,  fra  Michaelmes  to  Zule,  in  preparing  of  their  flash  and  ia 
hyi^g in  of  thetr  lardner.'" 


ai8  MARTINMAS. 

The  author  of  the  Convivial  Antiquities  tells  us  that  in  Germany 
there  was  in  his  time  a  kind  of  entertainment  called  the  *'  Feast  of 
Sausages,  or  Gut-puddings,"  which  was  wont  to  be  celebrated  with 
great  joy  and  festivity. 

The  Feast  of  Saint  Martin  is  a  day  of  debauch  among  Christians 
on  the  Continent  The  new  wines  are  then  begun  to  be  tasted,  and 
the  Saint's  day  is  celebrated  with  carousing.  Aubanus  tells  us  that 
in  Franconia  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drinking  at  this 
season ;  no  one  was  so  poor  and  niggardly  that  on  the  Feast  of  St 
Martin  had  not  his  dish  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves. 
As  he  also  informs  us,  they  diank  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  thus  marks  the  nth 
of  November:  ^ Wines  are  tasted  and  drawn  from  the  lees.  The 
Vinalia,  a  feast  of  the  ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bacchus  in  the 
figure  of  Martin." 

Among  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Martin  Outwich  are 
the  following  articles — 

A.  D.  15 1 7.  "Payd  on  Seynt  Marten's  Day  for  bred  mnddiynke  for  the 

syngers,  v^" 
A.  D.  1524.  ''  It'm  for  mendyng  of  the  hovell  on  Sent  Marten,  yj^." 
/'  It*!!!  for  rose  garknds,  brede,  wyne^  and  ale,  on  ij  Sent  Mar- 
ten's Days,  xvflf.  ob." 
A.  D.  1525.  ''  Payd  for  brede,  ale,  and  wyne.   and  garlonds,  oa  Sfat 
Martyns  Day,  ye  tnmslacyon  zvj^. 

Stukeley,  referring  to  MarHnsal-hill,  observes  :  "  I  take  the  name 
of  this  hill  to  come  from  the  merriments  among  the  Northern  people, 
call'd  MartinaUa^  or  drinking  healths  to  the  memory  of  St  Martin, 
practised  bv  our  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors.  I  doubt  not  but  upon 
St  Martin's  Day,  or  Martinmass,  all  the  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood assembled  here,  as  they  do  now  upon  the  adjacent  St  Ann's- 
hill,  upon  St  Ann's  Day.**  A  note  adds  :  ^  St  Martin's  Day,  in  the 
Norway  clogs,  is  marked  with  a  goose  ;  for  on  that  day  they  always 
feasted  with  a  roasted  goose  :  they  say,  St  Martin,  being  elected  to  a 
bishoprick,  hid  himself  (noluit  episcopari),  but  was  discovered  by  that 
animal.     Ws  have  transferred  the  ceremony  to  Michaelmas." 

Moresinus  refers  the  £;reat  doings  on  this  occasion,  which,  he  says, 
were  common  to  almost  all  Europe  in  his  time,  to  an  ancient  Athen- 
ian Festival,  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of  the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding 
with  our  November.  Aubanus  seems  to  confirm  this  conjecture, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  the  slaughter  of  any  animal  in  the 
description  of  the  rites  of  the  Grecian  Festival.  The  eleventh  month 
had  a  name  from  the  ceremony  of  *^  tapping  their  barrels  on  it ;"  when 
it  was  customary  to  make  merry. 

It  is  very  observable  thalthe/aUed gvasgy  so  common  in  England  at 
Michaelmas,  is,  by  the  above  foreign  authors  and  others,  marked  as 
one  of  the  delicacies  in  common  use  at  every  table  on  the  Continent 
at  Martinmas. 

Forster's  Perennial  Calendar  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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festival  of  St  Martin  occurs  when  eeese  are  in  high  season.  *'  It  is 
always  celebrated  with  a  voracity  the  more  eager,  as  it  happens  on 
the  eve  of  the  petit  carhne^  when  fowls  can  no  longer  be  presented 
on  the  tables  of  a  religious  age.  A  German  monk  has  made  it  a  case 
of  conscience  whether,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  Little  Lent,  it  be  allow- 
able to  eat  goose — ^  An  liceat  Martinalidus  anserem  conutUreV 
After  diving  into  the  weedy  pool  of  the  casuist's  arguments,  the 
delighted  devotee  emerges  with  the  permission  to  roast  his  goose :  and 
thus  the  goose  came  to  be  a  standing  dish  on  Martinmas  as  well  as 
Michaelmas  dav.* 

We  read  in  the  Glossary  to  Kennet's  Parochial  Antiquities  :  ^  Salt- 
Silver.  One  penny  paid  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  Martin  by  the  servile 
tenants  to  their  lord,  as  a  commutation  for  the  service  of  carrying 
their  lord's  Salt  from  market  to  his  larder.* 

According  to  Douce's  MS.  Notes,  on  St  Martin's  night  boys  expose 
vessels  of  water,  which  they  suppose  will  be  converted  into  wine. 
The  parents  deceive  them  by  substituting  wine. 

In  the  Popish  Kingdome  we  read — 

*'  To  belly  cheare  ytX  once  aeaine  doth  Martin  more  endine, 
Whom  all  the  people  worshippeth  with  rosted  geese  and  wine : 
Both  all  the  day  long  and  the  night  now  ech  man  open  makes 
His  vessels  aU,  and  of  the  must  oft  times  the  last  he  takes, 
Which  holy  Martyn  afterwarde  alloweth  to  be  wine ; 
Therefore  mey  him  uito  the  skies  extoll  with  prayse  devine. 
And  drinking  deepe  in  tankardes  large,  and  bowles  of  oompasae  wide: 
Yea,  by  these  fees  the  schoolemaisters  have  profite  great  b^ide  : 
For  with  his  scholars  every  one  about  do  singing  go. 
Not  praysing  Martyn  much,  but  at  the  Gvou  rejoyceing  thtfy 
Whereof  they  oftentimes  have  part,  and  money  there  withall ; 
For  which  they  celebrate  this  Feast,  with  song  and  mnsicke  alL'^ 
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FROM  a  variety  of  notices  scattered  in  different  publications,  the 
anniversary  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  Accession  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  observed  even  within  the  last  century.  In  many  of 
the  Almanacks  it  was  noted  certainly  as  late  as  1684,  and  probably 
considerably  later. 

In  A  Protestant  Memorial  for  the  Seventeenth  of  November,  being 
the  Inauguration  Day  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (1713)9  is  the  following 
passage — 

"  In  a  grateful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  in  raising  up,  con- 
tinuing, and  prospering  this  most  illustrious  benefactor  of  England, 
the  good  Protestants  of  this  nation  {those  especially  of  London  and 
Westminster)  have  annually  taken  notice  (and  not  without  some 
degree  of  decent  and  orderly  solemnity)  of  the  vjth  of  November^ 
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being  the  day  on  which  her  majesty  queen  Elizabeth  began  her  happy 
reiffn. 

^  And  ^  (continues  the  author),  '*  such  decent  and  orderly  observation 
of  it  seems  to  me  not  only  warranted  by  former  motives,  but  also 
enforced  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  argument 

*'For  this  present  Pope,  call'd  Clement  XL,  has  this  very  year 
canoniz'd  the  forementioned  enemy  of  England,  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth, 
putting  him  into  the  number  of  heavenly  Saints,  and  falling  down  and 
worshipping  that  image  of  a  deity,  which  he  himself  has  set  up. 

'*Now  the  good  Protestants  of  England,  who  well  consider  that 
this  present  Pope  has,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  exalted  that  Pope  who 
was  so  bold  and  so  inveterate  an  adversary  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
all  her  subjects ;  as,  also,  that  he  is  an  avow'd  patron  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  will  think  it  behoves  thein  to  exert  their  zeal  now,  and  at  all 
times,  (tho*  always  in  a  fit  and  legal  manner,)  against  the  evU  spirit 
of  Popery,  which  was  cast  out  at  the  Reformation,  but  has  ever  sinccf 
wander'd  about,  seeking  for  a  readmittance,  which  I  verily  hope  the 
good  providence  of  C^d,  at  least  for  his  truth's  sake,  will  never 
permit. 

^  I  say  we  have  now  a  new  motive  to  this  zeal,  the  preservation  of 
our  most  gracious  queen  Anne  being  to  be  added  to  the  vindication 
of  the  most  gracious  queen  Elizabeth.'' 

The  figures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  were  usually  burnt  on  this 
occasion.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1760  is  an 
account,  taken  from  Lord  Somers  collection,  of  the  remarkable 
cavalcade  in  London,  on  the  evening  of  this  day  in  the  year  1679^ 
when  the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  (after^vards  James 
II.)  from  the  throne  was  in  agitation.  The  Pope,  it  should  seem,  was 
carried  on  this  occasion  in  a  pageant  representing  a  chair  of  state 
covered  with  scarlet,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed  ;  and  at  his  back, 
not  an  effigy,  but  a  person  representing  the  Devil,  acting  as  his 
holiness's  privy-counsellor  ;  and  *^  frequently  caressing,  hugging,  and 
whispering  him,  and  oftentimes  instructing  him  aloud."  The  pro- 
cession set  out  from  Mooi^^ate,  and,  passing  first  through  Aldgate, 
went  thence  through  Leadenhall-street,  by  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
Cheapside,  to  Temple  Bar. 

The  statue  of  the  queen  on  the  inner  or  eastern  side  of  Temple  Bar 
having  been  conspicuously  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  Pope  was 
brought  before  it ;  when,  after  a  song,  partly  alluding  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  Protestants,  and  partly  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  times,  a  vast  bonfire  having  been  prepared  ^  over 
against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  his  holiness,  after  some  compliments 
and  reluctances,  was  decently  toppled  from  all  his  grandeur  into  the 
impartial  flames ;  the  crafty  devil  leaving  his  infalTibilityship  in  the 
lurch,  and  laughing  as  heartily  at  his  deserved  ignominious  end  as 
subtle  Jesuits  do  at  the  ruin  of  bigoted  lay  Catholics,  whom  them- 
selves have  drawn  in." 

In  Queen  Anne's  time,  a  fresh  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
Anniversary ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Pretender,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  was  burnt  by  the  populace. 

This  custom  was  probably  cpntinued  even  after  the  defeat  of  the 
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teoond  Pretender ;  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  following  Epigram 
printed  in  the  Works  of  Bishop^ 

Quare  Pengrinum. 

*'  Three  Stnmgers  blaze  amidst  a  bonfire's  revel ; 
The  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Devil 
Tlnee  Strangers  hate  our  fiuth,  and  faith's  defender, 
The  Deril,  and  the  Pope^  and  the  Pretender. 
Hiree  Strangers  will  be  strangers  long  we  hope ; 
The  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Pope. 
Thus,  in  three  rhymes,  three  Strangers  dance  the  hay : 
And  he  that  chooses  to  dance  after  em,  may." 

In  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  without  a  title^  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  evidently  of  the  time  of  George  the  First,  we  find  "  Merry  Obser- 
vations upon  every  Month,  and  every  remarkable  Day  throughout  the 
whole  year.*  Under  November  it  is  said :  *'  The  19th*  of  this  month 
will  prove  another  protestant  Holiday,  dedicated  to  the  pious  memory 
of  that  antipapistical  Princess  and  virgin  Preserver  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  night  will  be  a  great  promoter  of 
the  tallow-chandler's  welfare;  for  marvellous  illuminoHons  will  be 
set  forth  in  every  window,  as  emblems  of  her  shining  virtues ;  and 
will  be  stuck  in  clay,  to  put  the  world  in  mind  that  grace,  wisdom, 
beauty,  and  virginity,  were  unable  to  preserve  the  best  of  women 
from  mortality.** 

With  the  Society  of  the  Temple,  the  17th  of  November  is  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  day  of  the  year.  It  is  observed  as  a  holiday  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  at  Westminster  and  Merchant-Taylors  Schools. 

At  Christ's  Hospital  also  the  Anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a 
prime  holiday.  The  Governors  attend  an  annual  sermon  at  Christ 
Qiurch,  and  afterwards  dme  together  in  their  HalL 
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IN  a  Proclamation  dated  July  22, 1540,  it  is  ordered,  ''neither  that 
children  should  be  decked,  ne  go  about  upon  S.  Nicholas,  S. 
Katherine,  S,  Clement,  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  such  like  dayes." 

Brady,  in  the  Clavis  Calendaria  (181 2),  observes  that  Old  Martin- 
IfASS  continues  to  be  noticed  in  our  Almanacks  on  the  twenty-third 
of  November,  because  it  was  one  of  the  ancient  quarterly  periods  of  the 
year,  at  which  even  to  this  time  a  few  rents  become  payable. 

Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  describing  a  Clog-Almanack, 
says  :  "  A  pot  is  marked  against  the  23rd  of  November,  Tor  the  Feast 
of  St  Clement,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  going  about  that  night  to 
beg  drink  to  make  merry  with." 

St  Clement  is  the  patron  of  blacksmiths;  accordingly  on   the 

*  This  is  a  austake.     The  19th  of  Noveaber  was  the  day  of  Saint 
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evening  of  his  day  the  apprentices  in  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich  have 
an  annual  ceremony.  One  of  the  senior  apprentices,  chosen  to  act 
the  part  of  '^  Old  Ciem/'  is  attired  in  a  great  coat ;  his  head  being 
covered  with  an  oakum  wig,  and  his  face  masked,  with  a  long  white 
beard  flowing  therefrom.  Thus  equipped,  he  seats  himself  in  a  large 
wooden  chair  mostly  covered  with  a  sort  of  stuff  called  buntin,  with  a 
crown  and  anchor  made  of  wood  on  the  top,  and  around  it  four 
transparencies  representing  *'  the  blacksmiths'  arms,**  ^anchor  smiths 
at  work,"  **  Britannia  with  her  anchor,"  and  '*  Mount  Etna."  Before 
him  he  has  a  wooden  anvil,  and  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  tongs  and 
wooden  hammer,  which  he  generally  uses  pretty  freely  while  reciting 
his  speech.  A  mate,  also  masked,  attends  him  with  a  wooden  sledge- 
hanuner ;  and  he  is  also  surrounded  by  a  number  of  other  attend- 
ants ;  some  of  them  carrying  torches,  banners  and  flags,  and  others 
battle-axes,  tomahawks,  and  other  implements  of  war.  This  proces- 
sion, headed  bv  a  drum  and  fife,  and  six  men  with  Old  Clem  mounted 
on  their  shoulders,  perambulates  the  town,  stopping  to  refresh  at 
numerous  public-houses,  and  not  omitting  to  call  upon  the  black- 
smiths and  officers  of  the  dockyard.  **  Order*'  having  been  called  by 
his  mate, — 

"  Gentlemen  all,  attention  give. 
And  wish  St  Clem  long,  long  to  live." 

Old  Clem  delivers  the  following  speech — 

^  I  am  the  real  St  Clement,  the  first  founder  of  brass,  iron  and 
steel,  from  the  ore.  I  have  been  to  Mount  Etna,  where  the  god 
Vulcan  first  built  his  forge,  and  forged  the  armour  and  thunderbolts 
for  the  god  Jupiter.  I  have  been  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 
through  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  through  the  city  of  Pongrove ; 
through  the  town  of  Jipmingo  ;  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. I  arrived  in  London  on  the  twenty-third  of  I*fovember,  and 
came  down  to  Her  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Woolwich,  to  see  how  all 
the  gentleman  Vulcans  came  on  there.  I  found  them  all  hard  at 
work,  and  wish  to  leave  them  well  on  the  twenty-fourth." 

The  mate  then  adds — 

**Come,  allyoa  Vulcans  stoat  and  strongs 
Unto  St  Cflem  we  do  belong. 
I  know  this  house  is  well  prepared 
With  plenty  of  money  ana  good  strong  beer ; 
And  we  must  drink  before  we  part, 
All  for  to  cheer  each  merry  heart. 
Come,  all  vou  Vnlcans,  strong  and  stont^ 
Unto  St  Clem  I  pray  turn  ont ; 
For  now  St  Clem's  going  round  the  town : 
His  coach  and  six  goes  merrily  romid.'* 

A  supper,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  terminates  the  proceedingt 
of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  of  St  Clement's  day,  it  was  the  custom  in  Worces- 
tershire for  the  boys  to  form  a  body  and  go  from  house  to  house.  Aft 
every  door  they  recited  or  chantod  these ' 
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**  Catherine  and  Clement,  be  here,  be  here ; 
Some  of  your  apples  and  some  of  your  beer ; 
Some  for  Peter,  and  some  for  Paul, 
And  some  for  him  that  made  us  aU. 
Clement  was  a  good  old  man  : 
For  his  sake  give  us  some ; 
Not  of  the  worst,  but  some  of  the  best, 
And  God  will  send  your  soul  to  rest" 

The  last  line  was  sometimes  varied  into— 

*'  And  God  will  send  yon  a  good  night's  resL'* 

The  boys  repaired  with  their  store  of  apples  to  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  where  they  roasted  and  ate  them ;  and  frequently  old 
age  would  unite  with  youth ;  large  vessels  of  ale  or  cider  would  be 
introduced ;  and  some  of  the  roasted  apples  would  be  thrown  hot 
into  the  liquids,  to  the  social  enlivenment  of  the  evening. 


s 
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2StA  of  November. 

AINT  CATHERINE  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  favoarer  of 
learned  men.    Naogeorgus  adds — 

*'  What  should  I  tell  what  sophisters  on  Cathrin's  Day  devise  ? 
Or  else  the  superstitions  joyes  that  maisters  exercise." 

The  very  women  and  girls,  writes  Camden  in  his  Ancient  and 
Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  ''  keep  a  Fast  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  throughout  the  yeare,  and  some  of  them  also  on  St 
Catharines  Day;  nor  will  they  omit  it  though  it  happen  on  their 
birthday,  or  if  they  are  ever  so  much  out  of  order.  The  reason  given 
by  some  for  this  is,  that  the  girls  may  get  good  husbands,  and  the 
women  better  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  their  present  ones,  or  at 
least  by  an  alteration  in  their  manners." 

La  Motte,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry  and  Painting  (1730)  writes, 
St  Catherine  is  "  esteemed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  Saint  and 
Patroness  of  the  spinsters ;  and  her  holiday  is  observed,  not  in 
Popish  countries  only,  but  even  in  many  places  in  this  nation  ;  young 
women  meeting  on  tiie  25th  of  November,  and  making  merry  to- 
gether, which  they  call  CathemingJ' 

A  ceremony,  similar  to  that  observed  on  St  Qement's  day,  used  to 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  A  man  dressed  in 
female  attire,  with  a  large  wheel  by  bis  side  to  represent  St  Catherine, 
was  taken  round  the  town  in  a  large  wooden  chair,  attended  by  the 
retinue  appropriate  to  such  occasions.  A  speech  was  recited  from 
door  to  door. 

The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Hbrley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
contain  these  entries — 
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**  Mem.  that  reste  ill  the  hands  of  the  wyfie  of  John  Kelyoke  and  John  Atje, 
4  merkes,  the  yere  of  ower  Lorde  God  1521,  of  Sent  Kateryn  mony." 

"  Mem.  that  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  wylf  of  John  Atthy  and  the  wyff  of 
Rye  Manselly  3  pounds  2t,  gd,  ih/o  yere  of  our  Loide  God  152a,  of  Sent 
KaUryn  many!* 

ST  ANDREWS  DAY. 
y>tA  of  November, 

ACCORDING  to  Luther  in  his  Table-Talk,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Feast  of  St  Andrew,  the  young  maidens  in  Germany  strip 
themselves  naked ;  and,  in  order  to  learn  what  sort  of  husbands  they 
shall  have,  they  recite  the  following  prayer :  '^  Deus,  Deus  meus,  O 
Sancte  Andrea  effice  ut  bonum  pium  acquiram  virfim ;  hodie  mihi 
ostende  qualis  sit  cui  me  in  uxorem  ducere  debet" 

The  Popish  Kingdome  probably  alludes  to  some  such  observ- 
ances— 

"  To  Andrew  all  the  lovers  and  the  Instie  wooers  oome, 
Beleeving,  through  his  ayde,  and  certaitu  ceremonies  done^ 
CWhile  as  to  him  they  presentes  bring,  and  conjure  all  the  night,) 
To  have  good  lucke,  and  to  obtaine  their  chiefe  and  sweete  delight** 

To  Duddingston,  distant  from  Edinburgh  a  little  more  than  a  mile, 
many  of  the  opulent  Edinburgh  citizens  used  to  resort  in  the  summer 
months  to  solace  themselves  over  one  of  the  ancient  homely  dishes  of 
Scotland,  for  which  the  place  has  been  long  celebrated.  The  use  of 
singed  sheep's  heads  boiled  or  baked,  so  frequent  in  this  village,  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  slaughtering  the  sheep 
fed  on  the  neighbouring  hill  for  the  market,  removing  the  carcases  to 
town,  and  leaving  the  head,  &c^  to  be  consumed  in  the  place. 

Singed  sheep's  heads  are  borne  in  the  procession  before  the  Scots 
in  London  on  St  Andrew's  Day. 

According  to  Hasted,  in  the  parish  of  Easling  in  Kent,  on  St 
Andrew's  Day  there  was  yearly  a  diversion  called  squirrel-hunting, 
when  the  labourers  and  lower  kind  of  people,  assembling  together, 
formed  a  lawless  rabble,  and  provided  with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and 
other  such  weapons,  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  parading 
through  the  woods  and  grounds,  with  loud  shoutings.  Under  the 
pretence  of  demolishing  the  squirrels,  some  few  of  which  they  killed, 
they  destroyed  numbers  of  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  in  short 
whatever  came  in  their  way,  breaking  down  the  hedges,  and  doing 
much  other  mischief,  and  in  the  evening  betaking  themselves  to  the 
alehouses,  finished  their  career  there,  as  is  usual  with  such  sort  of 
gentry. 
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6th  of  December, 

ST  NICHOLAS  was  bom  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and,  though  a  lay- 
man, was  for  his  piety  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Myra.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  the  ides  of  December,  A.D.  343. 

In  the  English  Festyval  (151 1)  we  read : ''  He  kepeth  the  name  of  M^ 
chUdy  for  he  chose  to  kepe  vertues,  meknes,  and  simplenes  ;  he  fasted 
Wednesday  and  Friday ;  these  dayes  he  would  souke  but  ones  of  the 
dayy  and  £kerewyth  held  him  plesed  Thus  he  lyved  all  his  lyf  in 
vertues  with  this  childes  name,  and  therefore  children  doe  him  wor- 
ship before  all  other  Saints,^' 

In  an  old  MS.  account  of  the  Saints,  probably  of  the  age  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  following  couplet  is  devoted  to  St  Nicholas — 

"  Ye  fiust  day  yat  was  ybore  :  he  gui  to  be  good  and  clene, 
For  he  ne  wcide  iVednestU^  ne  Friday  never  more  souke  but  eueJ* 

So,  also,  the  Golden  I^end  :  ''  He  wolde  not  take  the  brest  ne  the 
pappe,  but  ones  on  the  Wednesday,  and  ones  on  the  Frydaye.'' 

Some  have  thought  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  very  early  abstin- 
ence that  he  was  cnosen  patron  of  school  boys  ;  *  but  a  much  better 
reason  is  supplied  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April, 
I777»  ^Q  ^  translation  from  an  Italian  Life  of  St  Nicholas,  of  the  fol- 
lowing story ;  which  fully  explains  the  occasion  of  boys  addressing 
themselves  to  St  Nicholas's  patronage — 

*'  The  fame  of  St  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  great  that  an  Asiatic 
gentleman,  on  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens  mr  education,  ordered 
them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  his  benediction  ;  but  they,  getting  to 
Myra  late  in  the  day,  thought  proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the 
morrow,  and  took  np  their  lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord,  to 
secure  their  baggage  and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their 
sleep,  and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  putting  them 
into  a  pickling  tub,  with  some  pork  which  was  there  already,  meaning 
to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The  bishop,  however,  having  had  a  vision 
of  this  impious  transaction,  immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and 
calling  the  host  to  him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid  villan^.  The 
man,  perceiving  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and 
entreated  the  bishop  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  to  the  Almighty  for 
his  pardon;   who,  being  moved  with  compassion  at  his  contrite 

*  It  appears  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  also  the  patron  of  scholars,  and 
that  on  nis  day  boys  were  called  (as  in  Hospinian's  time)  to  the  school  with 
certain  songs  ;  one  being  appointed  to  act  as  bishop  on  the  occasion  with  his 
companions  of  the  sacr^  order.  Presents  were  added  to  induce  the  boys  to 
love  their  schools.  This  custom  is  stated  to  have  descended  from  the  heathens 
to  the  Christians.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  Qninquatria,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  were  the  holidays  both  of  masters  and  scholars  ;  on  which  occasion 
the  scholars  presented  their  masters  with  the  Minervaiia,  and  the  masters  dis- 
tributed among  the  boys  ears  of  oom« 
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behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repentance,  besought  Almishty 
God  not  only^to  pardon  the  murtherer,  but  also,  for  the  glory  of  bis 
name,  to  restore  life  to  the  poor  innocents  who  had  been  so  inhumanly 
put  to  death.  The  Saint  had  hardly  finished  his  prayer,  when  the 
mangled  and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were  by  divine  power 
reunited,  and,  perceiving  themselves  alive,  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace  them.  But  the  bishop,  not 
suffering  their  humiliation,  raised  them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return 
thanks  to  God  alone  for  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  good 
advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives  ;  and  then,  bestowing  his 
blessing;  he  sent  them  with  great  joy  to  prosecute  their  studies  at 
Athens.  The  writer  holds  this  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
naked  children  and  tub,  which  are  the  well-known  emblems  of  St 
Nicholas. 

From  the  circumstance  of  scholars  being  anciently  denominated 
clerks,  the  fraternity  of  Parish  Clerks  adopted  St  Nicholas  as  their 
patron.  In  Shakspeare,  Robbers  are  called  St  Nicholas's  Clerks, 
They  were  also  called  St  Nicholas's  Knights.  St  Nicholas  being  the 
patron  saint  of  scholars,  and  Nicholas,  or  Old  Kick,  a  cant  name  for 
the  Devil,  this  equivocal  patronage  may  possibly  be  solved ;  or,  perhaps* 
it  may  be  much  better  accounted  for  by  the  story  of  St  Nicholas  and 
the  thieves,  whom  he  compelled  to  restore  some  stolen  goods,  and 
brought  *'  to  the  way  of  trouth ;  ^  for  which  the  curious  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Golden  Legend. 

In  Plaine  Percevall,  the  Peace-Maker  of  England,  we  read  :  '*  He 
was  a  tender-hearted  fellow,  though  his  luck  were  but  hard,  which 
hasting  to  take  up  a  quarrell  by  the  highway  side,  between  a  brace  of 
St  Nicholas  clarnemen^  was  so  curteouslv  imbraced  on  both  parties 
that  he  tendered  nis  purse  for  their  truce. 

There  is  no  end  of  St  Nicholas's  patronship.'  He  was  also  the 
mariners'  saint  In  the  Vitae  Sanctorum,  by  Lippeloo  and  Gras 
(1603),  we  learn  that  St  Nicholas  preserved  from  a  storm  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  also,  certain  mariners,  who  in 
a  storm  invoked  his  aid ;  to  whom,  though  at  a  distance  and  still 
living,  he  appeared  in  person  and  saved  theuL 

The  invocation  of  St  Nicholas  by  sailors,  according  to  Hospinian, 
took  its  rise  from  the  legendary  accounts  of  Vincentius  and  Man- 
tuanus. 

Armstrong,  in  his  History  of  Minorca  (1756),  writes  of  Ciudadella : 
'*  Near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas,  to  which  the  sailors  resort  that  have  suffered  shipwreck,  to 
return  thanks  for  their  preservation,  and  to  hang  up  votive  pictures 
(representing  the  danger  they  have  escaped),  in  gratitude  to  the 
Samt  for  the  protection  he  vouchsafed  them,  and  in  accomplishment  of 
the  vows  they  made  in  the  height  of  the  storm.  This  custom,  which 
is  in  use  at  present  throughout  the  Roman-Catholick  world,  is  taken 
firom  the  old  Romans,  who  had  it,  among  a  great  number  of  other 
superstitions,  from  the  Greeks ;  for  we  are  told  that  Bion  the  philo« 
sopher  was  shewn  several  of  these  votive  pictures  hung  up  in  a 
temple  of  Neptune  near  the  sea-side. 

''  St  Nicholas  is  the  present  patron  of  those  who  lead  a  sea-faring 
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life  (as  Nepttme  was  of  old),  and  his  churches  generally  stand  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  are  plentifully  stocked  with  pious  moveables.' 

Hospinian  tells  us  that  in  many  places  it  was  the  custom  for 
|)arents,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Nicholas,  to  convey  secretly  presents  of 
various  kinds  to  their  little  sons  and  daughters,  who  were  taught  to 
believe  that  they  owed  them  to  the  kindness  of  St  Nicholas  and  his 
train,  who,  going  up  and  down  among  the  towns  and  villages,  came  in 
at  the  windows,  though  they  were  shut,  and  distributed  them.  This 
custom  he  traces  to  the  legendary  account  of  that  Saint's  havine 
endowed  the  three  daughters  of  a  poor  citizen,  whose  necessities  had 
driven  him  to  the  intention  of  prostituting  them ;  a  purse  filled  with 
money  being  secretly  at  night  thrown  in  at  the  fathers  bed-chamber 
window,  to  enable  him  to  portion  them  out  honestly. 

Thus  Naogeorgus— 

^  Saint  Nicholas  money  nsde  to  give  to  maydens  Becretlie^ 
Who,  that  he  still  may  nse  his  wonted  liberalitie, 
The  mothers  all  their  children  on  the  Eeve  do  cause  to  fast, 
And,  when  they  every  one  at  night  in  senselesse  sleepe  are  cast. 
Both  Apples,  Nuttes,  and  Peares  they  bring,  and  other  things  beside, 
As  caps,  and  shooes,  and  petticotes,  which  secretly  they  hide, 
And  in  the  morning  fonnd,  they  say,  that  this  St  Nicholas  brought : 
Thus  tender  mindes  to  worship  Saints  and  wicked  things  are  taught  *' 

There  is  a  festival  observed  in  Italy  (called  Zopata,  from  a  Spanish 
word  signifying  a  shoe),  in  the  courts  of  certain  princes  on  St 
Nicholas'  Day,  wherein  persons  hide  presents  in  tiie  shoes  and 
slippers  of  those  they  honour  by  way  of  surprising  them  on  the 
morrow  when  they  come  to  dress.  This,  it  is  repeated,  is  done  in 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  St  Nicholas,  who  used  in  the  night  time 
to  throw  purses  in  at  the  windows  of  poor  maids,  to  be  marriage 
portions  for  them. 

^  St  Nicholas,"  says  Brady  in  the  Clavis  Calendaria, ''  was  likewise 
venerated  as  the  protector  of  virgins ;  and  there  are,  or  recently  wer^ 
numerous  fantastical  customs  observed  in  Italy  and  various  parts  of 
France,  in  reference  to  that  peculiar  tutelary  patronage.  In  several 
convents  it  was  customary,  on  the  Eve  of  St  Nicholas,  for  the 
Boarders  to  place  each  a  silk  stocking  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of 
the  abbess,  with  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed,  recommending  themselves 
to  GR£AT  St  Nicholas  of  her  chamber  :  and  the  next  day  they 
were  called  together  to  witness  the  Saint's  attention,  who  never  failed 
to  fill  the  stockings  with  sweet-meats,  and  other  trifles  of  that  kind, 
with  which  these  credulous  virgins  made  a  general  feast." 

Aubanus  testifies  of  Franconia  that  scholars  on  St  Nicholas's  Day 
used  to  elect  three  out  of  their  number,  one  of  whom  was  to  play  the 
bishop,  the  other  two  the  parts  of  deacons.  The  bishop  was  escorted 
by  his  fellows  in  solemn  procession  to  church,  where,  with  his  mitre 
on,  he  presided  during  the  time  of  divine  worship.  At  its  conclusion 
he  and  his  deacons  went  about  singing  from  door  to  door,  and  col- 
lected money,  not  begging  it  as  alms,  but  demanding  it  as  the  bishofis 
subsidy.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  the  boys  were  prevailed  upon  to  fast 
in  order  to  persuade  themselves  that  tiie  little  presents  which  were 
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pot  diat  m^ht  for  tfaem  into  shoes  (placed  onder  die  table  for  that 
purpose)  were  made  tfaem  bjr  St  Nididas ;  and  many  of  tfaem  kept 
tfae  fost  so  r^oroosly  on  tfais  accoant  that  their  friends,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  injuring  their  healths,  were  onder  tfae  necessity  of 
forcing  tfaem  to  take  some  sustenance.* 

It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  period  tfae  custom  of  rlecring  hoy 
bishops  on  St  Nicholas's  Day  commenced  in  England ;  bat  there  is 
tittle  donbt  that,  after  it  had  been  established  on  the  Continent,  it 
woidd  soon  be  imported  hither. 

Warton  thoaght  he  found  traces  of  die  religious  mockery  of  the  boy 
Bishop  as  early  as  S67  or  87a  In  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  he 
writes  :  ^  At  the  Constantinopolitan  S3mod,  anno  867,  at  which  were 
present  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  bishops,  it  was  found  to  be 
a  solemn  custom  in  tfae  courts  of  princes^  on  certain  stated  days,  to 
dress  some  layman  in  the  episcopal  apparel,  who  should  exactly  per- 
sonate a  Bishop,  both  in  his  tonsure  and  ornaments.  This  "scandal 
to  the  clergy  was  anathematised.  But  ecclesiastical  synods  and 
censures  have  often  proved  too  weak  to  suppress  popular  spectacles, 
which  take  deep  root  in  the  public  manners,  and  are  only  concealed 
for  a  while,  to  spring  up  afresh  with  new  vigour.'' 

In  Hall's  Triumphs  of  Rome  is  the  following  curious  passage  on 
this  subject:  ^What  merry  work  it  was  here  in  the  days  of  our 
holy  Cathers  (and  I  know  not  whether,  in  some  places,  it  may  not  be 
so  sdll),  diat  upon  St  Nicholas,  St  Katherine,  St  Cement,  and  Holy 
Innocent's  Day,  children  were  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  chimers,  rochets, 
surplices,  to  counterfeit  bishops  and  priests,  and  to  be  led,  with  songs 
and  dances,  from  bouse  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who  stood  gim- 
ing  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridiculous  benediction.  Yea,  that  boys 
in  that  holy  sport  were  wont  to  sing  masses,  and  to  climb  into  the 
pulpit  to  preach  (no  doubt  learnedly  and  edifyingly)  to  the  simple 
aucutory.  And  this  was  so  really  done  that  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury  (unless  it  be  lately  defaced)  there  is  a  perfect  monument  of 
one  of  these  boy  bishops  (who  dyed  in  the  time  of  his  young 
pontificality),  accoutred  in  his  episcopal  robes,  still  to  be  seen.  A 
fashion  that  lasted  until  the  latter  times  of  King  Henry  VI 1 1., 
who,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign.  Anno  Domini  1541,  by  his  solemn 
Proclamation,  printed  by  Thomas  Bertlet,  the  king's  printer,  cum 
privilegio,  straitly  forbad  the  practice." 

In  the  year  1299,  we  find  Edward  1.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
permitted  one  of  these  boy  bishops  to  say  vespers  before  him  in 
his  chapel  at  Heton,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  made  a 
considerable  present  to  the  said  bishop  and  certain  other  boys 
that  came  and  sang  with  him  on  the  occasion,  on  the  seventh 
9f  December,  the  day  after  St  Nicholases  Day. 

In  the  Statutes  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  (13 19),  it  is  ordered  that  the 
boy  bishop  shall  not  make  a  feast ;  and  the  Register  of  the  capitulary 
Acts  of  York  Cathedral  provides  that  he  should  be  handsome  and 
elegantly  shaped;  else  the  election  would  be  void. 

*  The  ceremony  of  fastine;  was  probably  ndopted  from  the  Saint's  example 
already  quoted  from  the  G^en  Legend. 
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Warton  appaiently  restricts  the  custom  of  electing  boy  bishops  on 
Ihis  day  to  collegiate  churches ;  but  later  discoveries  adduce 
evidence  of  its  having  prevailed^  it  should  seem,  in  almost  every 
parish. 

Though  the  election  was  on  St  Nicholas's  Day,  yet  the  office  and 
authority  appear  to  have  lasted  from  that  time  till  Innocent's  Day, 
i,e^  from  the  6th  to  the  28th  of  December.  In  cathedrals  this  boy 
bishop  seems  to  have  been  elected  from  among  the  children  of  the 
choir.  After  his  election,  being  completely  apparelled  in  the 
episcopal  vestments,  with  a  mitre  and  crozier,  he  bore  the  title  and 
state  of  a  bishop,  and  exacted  ceremonial  obedience  from  his  fellows, 
who  were  dressed  like  priests.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  took 
possession  of  the  church,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  and  offices 
save  Mass. 

In  the  Notes  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  is  an 
inventory  of  the  splendid  robes  and  ornaments  belonging  to  one  of 
these  (boy  called  also)  beam  bishops— 


<i 


Contenta  de  Omamentis  £p*i  poer.  (e  Rotulo  in  peigam.) 


^  Imprimis,  i.  myter,  well  garnished  with  perle  and  precious  stones, 
with  nowches  of  silver  and  gilt  before  and  behind. 

**  Item,  iiiL  rynges  of  silver  and  gilt  with  four  ridde  precious  stones 
in  them. 

''Item,  L  pontifical  with  silver  and  gilt,  with  a  blue  stone  in 
hytt 

'*  Item,  L  owche,  broken,  silver  and  gilt,  with  iiii.  precious  stones, 
and  a  perle  in  the  mydds. 

'*  Item,  a  croose,  with  a  staff  of  coper  and  gilt,  with  the  ymage  of 
St  Nicolas  in  the  mydds. 

^  Item.  L  vestment,  redde,  with  lyons,  with  silver,  with  brydds  of 
gold  in  the  orferes  of  the  same. 

"  Item,  L  albe  to  the  same,  with  starres  in  the  paro. 

'*  Item,  i.  white  cope,  stayned  with  tristells  and  orferes,  redde  sylke^ 
with  does  of  gold,  and  whytt  napkins  about  the  necks. 

'*  It.  iiii.  copeS)  blew  sylk  with  red  orferes,  trayled,  with  whitt 
braunchis  and  flowres. 

"  It.  i  steyned  doth  of  the  ymage  of  St  Nicholas. 

^  It.  i.  tabard  of  skarlet,  and  a  hodde  thereto  lyned  with  whitt 
sylk. 

**  It  a  hode  of  skarlett,  lyned  with  blue  sylk." 

In  Heame's  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii  (1728),  it  is  recorded  that  Arch- 
bishop Rotheram  bequeathed  "  a  myter  for  the  Bamebishop,  of  doth 
of  gold,  with  two  knopps  of  silver  gilt  and  enamyled." 

The  Churchwardens  accounts  at  Lambeth  have — 

'*  1523.  For  the  Bishop's  dynner  and  hys  company  on  St  Nycolas 
Day,  ijj.  viijii** 

Those  of  St  Mary  at  Hill  (10  Henry  VI.}  mention  ''two  childrens 
copes,  also  a  myter  of  doih  of  gold  set  with  stones ;"  and  under  1549, 
"  For  12  oz.  silver,  bdng  clasps  of  books  and  the  Bishop's  mitre,  at 
vx.  viij^./«r.ot.  yj/.  xvir.  }d"    These  last  were  sokL    In  the  Inventoiy 
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of  Church  Goods  belonging  to  the  same  parish,  at  the  same  tune^  we 
have :  '^  Item,  a  mitre  for  a  Bishop  at  St  Nicholas-tyde,  garnished  with 
silver,  and  amelyd,  and  perle,  and  counterfeit  stone.** 

In  1554  is  the  following  entry — 

*'Paid  for  makyng  the  Bishop's  myter,  with  staff  and  lace  that 
went  to  it,  iilr. 

Paid  for  a  boke  for  St  Nicholas,  viij^" 

This  was  at  the  restoration  of  the  ceremony  under  Queen  Mary. 

The  boy  bishop  at  Salisbury  is  actually  said  to  have  had  the  power 
of  disposing  of  such  prebends  there  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
the  days  of  his  episcopacy.  If  he  died  during  his  office,  the  ihnerai 
honours  of  a  bishop,  with  a  monument,  were  granted  him. 

In  the  Sarum  Processional  (1566),  is  printed  the  service  of  the  boy 
bishop  set  to  music;  from  which  we  learn  that,  on  the  Eve  oif 
Innocents  Day,  the  boy  bishop  went  in  solemn  procession  with  his 
fellows  ^'ad  altare  Sanctse  Trinitatis  et  omnium  Sanctorum"  (as  the 
Processional)  or  "  ad  Altare  Innocentium  sive  Sanctae  Trinitatis "  (as 
the  Pie) ''  in  capis  et  cereis  ardentibus  in  manibus,"  in  their  copes  and 
with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  bishop  opened  with  '^  Centum 
quadraginta  quatuor;"  and  the  boys  followed:  next  the  verse  ''Hi 
emti  sunt  ex  omnibus ; "  which  was  sung  by  three  of  them.  Then  all 
the  boys  sang  the  ^  Prosa  sedentem  in  supemae  majestatis  arce.'  The 
chorister  bishop,  in  the  meantime,  fumed  the  altar,  first,  and  then 
the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  after  which  the  bishop  in  a  low  voice 
said  the  verse  *'  Laetamini,'*  the  response  being  ^  £t  gloriamini,"  &c. 
Then  came  the  prayer  which  we  yet  retain  :  "  Deus  cujus  hodiema  die 
preconium  Innocentes  Martyres  non  loquendo,**  &c.  On  their  return 
from  the  altar,  the  chanter-chorister  began  "  De  Sancta  Maria ;  ^  and 
the  response  was  "  Felix  namque,*'  et  **  sic  processio." 

The  procession  was  made  mto  the  choir  by  the  West  door  in  such 
order  that  the  dean  and  canons  went  foremost;  the  chaplains 
next;  and  the  bishop,  with  his  little  prebendaries,  in  the  last  and 
highest  place.  The  bishop  having  taken  his  seat,  the  rest  of  the 
children  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  upon  the 
uppermost  ascent ;  the  canons  resident  bearing  the  incense  and  the 
book;  and  the  minor  canons  the  tapers,  according  to  the  Rubric. 
From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  next  day's  procession,  no  clerk,  be 
his  status  what  it  may,  took  up  a  higher  position.  Next  the  bishop 
on  his  seat  said  the  verse  **  Speciosus  forma,  &c.,  diffusa  est  gratia  in 
labiis  tuis ; "  and  then  the  prayer  "  Deus  qui  salutis  setemae,"  ^  Pax 
vobis,"  &C.  After  the  ^Benedicamus  Domino,*  the  bishop  of  the 
children,  sitting  in  his  seat,  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  in 
this  manner:  ''Princeps  Ecclesiae  Pastor  ovilis  cunctam  plebem 
tuam  benedicere  dignens,"  &c. ;  and,  turning  towards  the  people,  he 
sung,  or  said  ''Cum  mansuetudine  &  charitate  humiliate  vos  ad 
benedictionem,''  the  chorus  answering  *'Deo  gratias."  The  cross- 
bearer  again  delivered  up  the  crozier  to  the  bishop,  and  the  boy 
bishop,  having  crossed  himself,  gave  "Adjutorium  nostrum,*  the 
chorus  answering,  "Qui  fecit  Coelum  &  Terram."  Then,  after  some 
other  ceremonies,  he  began  the  Completorium,  or  Complyn ;  and, 
that  done,  he  turned  towaids  the  choir,  and  said,  '^Adjutorhim  ;* 
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ftmchidiiig  with  *  Benedicat  Vos  omnipotens  Deuti  Pater,  et  Filius, 
ec  Spiritus  Sanctus." 

And  all  this  was  done  with  solemnity  of  celebration,  and  under  pain 
of  anathema  to  any  that  should  interrupt  or  press  upon  these 
children. 

The  ceremony  of  the  boy  bishop  having  been  traced  to  Canter- 
bury, Eton,  St  Paul's  London,  Colchester,  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Westminster,  Lambeth,  York,  Beverley,  Rotherham,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  discoveries  of 
future  antiquaries  will  prove  it  to  have  been  almost  universal ;  though 
Gregory  thought  he  had  made  a  great  discovery  in  confining  it  to 
Salisbury. 

In  Germany,  at  the  Council  at  Saltzburg,  A.D.  1274,  the  'Mudi  noxii 
quos  vulgaris  Eloquentia  Episcopaius  Puerorum  appellat**  were 
prohibited,  as  having  produced  great  enormities. 

Anciently,  according  to  Bowie,  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Spain, 
a  chorister  being  placed  with  solemnity  upon  a  scaffold  in  the  midst 
of  the  choir,  there  descended  from  the  ceilmg  a  cloud,  which,  stopping 
midway,  opened.  Two  angels  within  it  carried  the  mitre,  and 
descended  sufficiently  low  to  place  it  on  his  head,  ascending 
inunediately  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came  down.  This 
eventually  occasioned  some  irregularities ;  for,  till  the  day  of  the 
Innocents,  he  had  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  his  prebendaries  took 
secular   offices,  such  as   alguasUs,    catchpoles,  dog-whippers,   and 


Lyttelton's  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral  shows  that  the  boy  bishop 
ceremony  took  place  in  that  edifice. 

The  St  Jamesr  Chronicle  of  Nov.  i6th,  1797,  records  the  suppression, 
by  authority,  of  the  annual  procession  of  iht  fite  of  the  bishop  and  his 
scholars  at  the  fair  held  on  6th  December  at  Zug  in  Switzerland. 
The  boy  bishop  paraded  the  streets  preceded  by  a  chaplain  carrying 
his  crozier,  and  followed  by  a  fool  in  the  usual  costume ;  the  latter 
carrying  also  a  staff  with  a  bladder  full  of  peas ;  and  other  scholars, 
habited  as  canons,  with  a  military  escort,  completed  the  procession. 
After  church  it  was  the  episcopal  custom  to  go  round  and  demand 
money  from  all  the  booths  and  stands  in  the  fair.  Of  this  exaction 
the  traders  of  various  nationalities  complained. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  on  this  subject  in  Puttenham's  Art  of 
Poesie  (1589) :  '^Methinks  this  fellow  speaks  like  Bishop  Nicholas: 
for  on  St  Nicholas's  night,  commonly,  the  scholars  of  the  country 
make  them  a  Bishop,  who,  like  a  foolish  boy,  goeth  about  blessing 
and  preaching  with  such  childish  terms  as  make  the  people  laugh  at 
his  foolish  counterfeit  speeches." 

Of  the  several  sports,  or  entertainments,  that  mixed  in  the  solemni- 
sation of  this  most  singular  festival,  few  particulars  seem  to  have 
been  transmitted.  Warton  thinks  we  can  trace  in  them  some  rude 
vestiges  of  dramatic  exhibitions.  We  have  evidence  that  the  boy 
bishop  and  his  companions  walked  about  in  procession,  and  find  even 
a  statute  to  restrain  one  of  them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish* 
That  the  arts  of  secular  entertainment  were  exercised  upon  this 
occasion,  appears  from  a  curious  entry,  which  states  that  one  of  these 
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boy  bishops  received  a  present  of  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
singing  before  King  Edward  III.,  in  his  chamber,  on  the  day  of 
the  Holy  Innocents. 

The  show  of  the  boy  bishop,  rather  on  account  of  its  levity  and 
absurdity,  than  of  its  superstition,  was  abrogated  by  a  proclamation 
of  Henry  VIIL,  dated  July  22, 1542,  which  concluded  thus — 

^And  whereas  heretofore  dyvers  and  many  superstitions  and 
chyldysh  observaunds  have  be  used,  and  yet  to  this  day  are  observed 
and  kept,  in  many  and  sundry  partes  of  this  Realm,  as  upon  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  Holie  Innocents,  and  such  like,  children  be  strangelie 
decked  and  apparayled  to  counterfeit  Priests,  Bishops,  and  JVomffi^ 
and  to  be  ledae  with  songes  and  dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing 
the  people,  and  gathering  of  money ;  and  boyes  do  singe  masse  and 
preache  in  the  pulpitt,  with  such  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient 
usages,  rather  to  the  derysyon  than  anie  true  glorie  of  God,  or  honour  of 
his  Sayntes.  The  Kynge's  Majestie  wyUeth  and  commaundeth  that 
henceforth  all  such  superstitious  observations  be  left  and  clerely  extin- 
guished throwout  all  this  Realme  and  Dominions.'^ 

The  reference  to  women  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  divine 
service  was  performed  not  only  by  boys  but  iy  little  girls  also ;  for 
there  is  an  injunction  given  to  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Godstowe, 
in  Oxfordshire,  by  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  the  year  1278,  that  on 
Innocents  Day  the  public  firayeri  should  not  any  more  be  said  in  the 
chutth  of  that  monastery  per  Parvulas,  i*e,^  little  girls. 

According  to  a  small  Chronicle  of  Yeres,  there  had  been  a  previous 
proclamation,  dated  July  22d  1540,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  same 
effect 

In  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe  (1542),  the  author  enu- 
merates some  ''auncyent  rytes  and  lawdable  ceremony es  of  holy 
Churche,"  then,  it  should  seem,  laid  aside,  with  the  following  censure 
on  the  bishop :  ^  than  ought  my  Lorde  also  to  suffre  the  same 
selfe  ponnyshment,  for  not  goynge  abought  with  Saynt  Nycolas 
darkest  &c 

Prynne  cites  the  following  Interdict  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  A.D. 

1431— 
**This  sacred  Svnode,  detesting  that  foule  abuse  frequent  in  certaine 

churches,  in  which,  on  certaine  festivals  of  the  yeare,  certain  persons 

with  a  miter,  staffe,  and  pontificall  robes,  blesse  men  after  the  manner 

of  Bishops :  others   being  clothed  like  kings  and  dukes,  which  is 

called  the  Feast  of  Fooles,  of  Innocents,  or  of  Children  in  certaine 

countries :  others  practising  vizarded  and  theatrical  sports :  others 

making  traines  and  dances  of  men    and  women,  move   men   to 

spectacles  and  cachinnations :  hath  appointed  and  commanded  as 

well  Ordinaries  as  Deanes  and  Rectors  of  churches,  under  paine  of 

suspension  of  all   their  ecclesiasticall  revenues  for  three  moneths 

space,  that  they  suffer  not  these  and  such  like  playes  and  pastimes  to 

be  any  more  exercised  in  the  church,  which  ought  to  be  the  house  of 

prayer,  nor  yet  in  the  church-yard,  and  that  they  neglect  not  to 

Eunish  the  offenders  by  ecclesiasticall  censures  and  other  remedies  of 
tw/ 
With  the  Catholic  Liturgy,  all  the  pageantries  were  restored  to 
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ihcir  ancient  splendour  by  Queen  Mary ;  and  among  these  the  pro- 
cession of  the  boy  bishop  was  too  popular  to  be  overlooked.  Warton 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  child  bishops'  songs^  as  it  was  sung  before 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  in  her  privy  chamber,  at  her  manor  of  St  James 
in  the  Fields,  on  St  Nicholas*  Day  and  Innocents  Day,  1555,  by  the 
child  bishop  of  St  Pauls,  with  his  company,  was  printed  that  year  in 
London,  containing  a  panegyric  on  the  queen's  devotions,  and  com- 
paring her  to  Judith,  Esther,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  we  read  that  on  Nov.  13,  1554, 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese^  to  have  a  boy  bishop  in  procession  ;  and  under  1554,  December 
5,  "  the  which  was  St  Nicholas  Eve,  at  even-song  time  came  a  com- 
mandment that  St  Nicholas  should  not  go  abroad  nor  about.  But, 
notwithstanding,  it  seems,  so  much  were  the  citizens  taken  with  the 
mock  of  St  Nicolas,  that  is,  a  boy  bishop,  that  there  went  about 
these  St  Nicolases  in  divers  parishes^  as  in  St  Andrew's  Holborn  and 
St  Nicolas  Olaves  in  Bread  street.  The  reason  the  procession  of  St 
Nicolas  was  forbid,  was,  because  the  Cardinal  had  this  St  Nicolas 
Day  sent  for  all  the  Convocation,  Bishops,  and  inferior  Qeigy,  to  come 
to  him  to  Lambeth,  there  to  be  absolved  from  all  their  perjuries, 
schisms,  and  heresies.'' 

In  1556,  on  St  Nicholas'  Even,  he  writes :  *'  St  Nicholas,  that  is 
a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop  in  pontificalibus,  went  abroad  in  most 
parts  of  London,  singing  after  the  old  fashion,  and  was  received  with 
many  ignorant  but  well-disposed  people  into  their  houses,  and  had 
as  much  good  cheer  as  ever  was  wont  to  be  had  before,  at  least  in 
many  places." 

The  pageantry  of  the  boy  bishop  would  naturally  be  put  down 
again  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  country  villages  toward  the  latter  end  of 
her  reign. 

The  practice  of  electing  a  boy  bishop  appears  to  have  subsisted  in 
common  grammar-schoo&.  St  Nicholas,  says  Warton,  was  the  patron 
of  scholars,  and  hence,  at  Eton  College^  St  Nicholas  has  a  double 
feast ;  ue.^  one  on  account  of  the  college,  the  other  of  the  school.  He 
adds  :  "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  anniversary  cus- 
tom at  Eton  of  going  Ad  Montem,  originated Jrom  the  ancient  and 
popular  practice  of  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies,**  But, 
with  great  deference  to  his  opinion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ceremony  of  the  boy  bishop  and  his  com- 
panions, who  being,  by  Henry  VIII.'s  edict,  prevented  from  mimick- 
ing any  longer  their  religious  superioA-s,  gave  a  new  face  to  their 
festivity,  and  began  their  present  play  at  soldiers.  The  following 
shows  how  early  our  youth  began  X^  imitate  the  martial  manners  of 


sports  of  the  scholars  on  St  Nicholas's  Day.' 

Hasted's  History  of  Kent  has  it  that  the  master  of  Wye  School, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Kempe  in  1447,  was  to  teach  all  the  scholars, 
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both  rich  and  poor,  the  art  of  grammar  gratis,  unless  a  present  was 
voluntarily  made,  and  except  ^consuetam  Gallorum  et  denariorum 
SancH  Nicolai  gratuitam  obltUionem^  the  usual  offering  of  cocks  and 
pence  at  the  Feast  of  St  Nicholas. 

In  the  Statutes  of  St  Paul's  School,  A.I>.  1518,  the  following  clause 
occurs :  "  All  these  children  shall  every  Childermas  Daye  come  to 
Pauli's  Churche,  and  hear  the  Qiilde  Bishop  sermon  :  and  after  be  at 
the  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  \d,  to  the  Childe  Bishop,  and 
with  them  the  Maisters  and  Surveyors  of  the  Scole." 

Strype,  speaking  of  the  boy  bishop  among  scholars,  says :  **  I  shall 
only  remark,  that  there  migl^  this  at  least  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
old  custom,  that  it  gave  a  spirit  to  the  children,  and  the  hopes  that 
they  might  one  time  or  o^er  attain  to  the  real  mitre,  made  them  mind 
their  books." 

A  curious  passage  from  the  Status  Scholee  Etonensis,  A.D.  1560, 
shows  that  *'  m  the  Papal  times  the  Eton  Scholars  (to  avoid  interfering, 
as  it  should  seem,  with  the  boy  bishop  of  the  College  there  on  St 
Nicholas  Day),  elected  their  boy  bishop  on  St  Huoh*&  ^ay,  in  the 
month  of  November.  St  Hugh  was  a  real  boy  bishop  at  Lincoln." 
His  day  was  on  November  17th. 
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WE  have  just  seen  that  the  ceremony  of  the  boy  bishop  was 
suppressed  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that, 
with  its  parent  Popery,  it  revived  under  that  of  Queen  Mary ;  as  also, 
that  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  would  most  probably  be 
again  put  down.  Indeed,  such  a  mockery  of  episcopal  dignity  was 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  establishment 

The  loss  of  a  holiday,  however,  has  always  been  considered,  even 
with  '*  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  as  a  matter  of  some  serious 
moment ;  much  more,  with  the  Tyros  of  a  school,  that  of  an  anni- 
versary which  promised  to  young  minds,  in  the  cessation  from  study, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  every  negative  as  well  as 
every  positive  good.  Invention  then  would  be  racked  to  find  out  some 
means  of  retaining,  under  one  shape,  the  festivities  that  had  been 
annually  forbidden  under  another.  By  substituting,  for  a  religious,  a 
military  appearance,  the  Etonians  happily  hit  upon  a  method  of  eluding 
every  possibility  of  giving  offence. 

The  Lilliputian  See  having  been  thus  dissolved,  and  the  puny  bishop 
*^  unfrocked,"  the  crozier  was  extended  into  an  ensign,  and,  under  the 
title  of  captain,  the  chieftain  <tf  the  same  sprightly  band  conducted  his 
followers  to  a  scene  of  action  in  the  open  air,  where  no  consecrated 
walls  were  in  danger  of  being  ptofaned,  and  where  ^the  gay  striplings 
could  at  least  exhibit  their  wonted  pleasantries  with  more  propriety  of 
character.  The  exacting  of  money  from  the  spectators  and  passe*  -^s, 
for  the  use  of  the  principal,  remained  exactly  the  same  as  m-?^°t  .^s 
of  Popery ;  but,  it  seems,  no  evidence  bas  been  transmitted  wffether 
the  deacons  then,  as  the  salt-bearers  do  at  present,  made  an  offer  of  a 
little  salt  in  return  when  they  demanded  the  annual  subsidy.    We 
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have  been  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  discover  (in  a  publication  dated 
Strasborg  so  far  back  as  l666)  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  salt,  that  is, 
an  emblematical  one,  among  the  scholars  of  a  foreign  University,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  well-known  rite  of  "Deposition."  The  con- 
sideration of  every  other  emblem  used  on  the  above  occasion,  and 
explained  in  that  work,  being  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  that  of  the  salt  alone,  which  one  of  the  heads  of  the  college 
explains  thus  to  the  young  academicians — 

*'  With  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  Salt,''  says  he,  '*  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  both  of  Divines  and  Philosophers  concur  in  making  Salt 
the  emblem  of  wisdom  or  learning;  and  that,  not  only  on  account  of 
what  it  is  composed  of,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  several  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied.  As  to  its  component  parts,  as  it  consists  of  the 
purest  matter,  so  ought  Wisdom  to  be  pure,  sound,  immaculate,  and 
mcorruptible  :  and  similar  to  the  effects  which  salt  produces  upon 
bodies,  ought  to  be  those  of  Wisdom  and  Learning  upon  the  mind." 

In  another  part  of  the  oration,  he  tells  them:  *'  This  rite  of  Salt  is  a 
pUdge  or  earnest  which  you  give  that  you  will  most  strenuously  apply 
yourselves  to  the  study  of  good  arts^  and  as  earnestly  devote  yourselves 
to  the  several  duties  of  your  vocation*^  * 

How  obvious,  then,  it  is  to  make  the  same  application  of  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  present  ceremony  at  Eton  1  May  we  not  therefore,  without 
any  forced  construction,  understand  the  salt-bearers,  when,  on 
demanding  of  the  several  spectators  or  passengers  their  respective 
contributions,  they  laconically  cry  ^^Salt/"  ^^Salt!"  as  addressing 
them  to  the  following  purport?  ''Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Your 
subsidy  money  for  the  Captain  of  the  Eton  scholars  !  By  this  Salt, 
which  we  give  as  an  earnest,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  become  proficients 
in  the  learning  we  are  sent  hither  to  acquire,  the  well-known  emblem 
ofwhidi  we  now  present  you  with  in  return.'' 

The  text  is  so  metaphorically  concise  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
explained  but  by  a  diffuse  paraphrase,  or  what  in  the  language  of 
scholars  is  called  "  a  liberal  translation." 

In  a  Pubhc  Advertiser  of  1778  is  the  oldest  printed  account  I 
have  been  able  to  find  of  the  MONTEM,  which  was  then  biennial.  It 
runs  thus — 

''  On  Tuesday,  being  Whit  Tuesday,  the  gentlemen  of  Eton  School 
went,  as  usual,  in  military  procession  to  Salt-hilL  This  custom  of 
walking  to  the  Hill  returns  every  second  year^  and  generally  collects 
together  a  great  deal  of  company  of  all  ranks."  ''The  King  and 
Queen,  in  their  phaeton,  met  the  procession  on  Arbor-hill,  in  Slough 
road."  "When  they  halted,  the  flag  was  flourished  by  the  ensign. 
The  boys  went,  according  to  custom,  round  the  mill,  &c.  The  parson 
and  clerk  were  then  called,  and  there  these  temporary  ecdesiasticks 
went  Uirough  the  usual  Latin  service,  which  was  not  interrupted, 
though  delayed  for  some  time  by  the  laughter  that  was  excited  by  the 
antiquated  appearance  of  the  derk,  who  had  dressed  himself  according 
to  the  ton  of  1745,  and  acted  his  part  with  as  minute  a  consistency  as 

*  Id  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove  (1608)  it  is  said:  "In  Prester  John't 
oonntiy,  Salt  goes  for  money.'* 
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he  had  dressed  the  character.''  '^  The  procession  began  at  half-past 
twelve  from  Eton."  ''  The  collection  was  an  extraordinary  good  one, 
as  their  Majesties  gave,  each  of  them,  fifty  guineas." 

'^  The  principal  persons,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  posts  above 
the  rest  of  the  procession,  were :  Mr  Hays,  the  captain ;  Mr  Barrow, 
the  parson ;  Mr  Reeves,  the  derk ;  Mr  Simeon,  the  marshall ;  Mr 
Goodall,  the  ensign ;  Mr  Sumpter,  the  lieutenant ;  and  Mr  Brown, 
the  captain  of  the  Oppidants :  the  two  salt-bearers  were  Mr  Ascough 
and  Mr  Biggin.  By  six  o'clock  the  boys  had  put  off  the  finery  of  the 
day,  and  appeared  at  Absence  in  their  common  dress." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  pleasantries  of  the  salt- 
bearers  to  fill  any  boorish-looking  countryman's  mouth  with  it,  if,  after 
he  has  given  them  a  trifle,  he  aiks  for  anything  in  return,  to  tilie  no 
small  entertainment  of  the  spectators. 

Mr  Cambridge,  an  old  Etonian,  informed  the  author  that,  in  his 
time,  the  salt-bearers  and  scouts  carried,  each  of  them,  salt  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  made  every  person  take  a  pinch  of  it  out  before 
they  gave  their  contributions ;  to  which  practice  the  following  lines 
from  '^  The  Favourite^  a  Simile,"  in  The  Tunbridge  Miscellany,  for 
the  year  1712,  allude — 

"  When  boys  at  Eton,  once  a  year, 
In  military  pomp  appear ; 
He  who  just  trembled  at  the  rod. 
Threads  it  a  Heroe,  talks  a  God, 
And  in  an  instant  can  create 
A  dozen  officers  of  state. 
His  little  legion  all  assail. 
Arrest  without  release  or  bail : 
Each  passing  traveller  must  halt, 
Must  pay  the  tax,  and  eat  the  SalU 
You  don't  love  Salt,  you  say ;  and  storm — 
Look  o'  these  staves,  sir — and  conform.'* 

We  should  conjecture  that  Salt  Hill  was  the  central  place  where 
anciently  all  the  festivities  used  on  this  occasion  were  annually  dis- 
played, and  hire  onlyj  it  should  seem,  the  salt  was  originally  distri* 
butedy  from  which  circumstance  it  has  undoubtedly  had  its  name. 
From  hence,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  boy  bishop  made  some  ridiculous 
oration,  similar  perhaps  to  the  following,  which  was  the  undoubted 
exordium  to  a  sermon  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  scholars  of  Oxford  in  St  Mai^s,  by  Richard 
Tavemer,  of  Wood  Eaton,  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Oxford ;  and 
that  too  with  his  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  his  sword  at  his  side : 
''  Arriving  at  the  Mount  of  St  Maries,  in  the  stony  stage,  where  I  now 
stand,  I  have  brought  you  some  fine  bisketts  baked  in  the  oven  of 
charity,  and  carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  Churchy  the 
sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  Salvation." 

Warton  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  acquittance  given  by  a  boy 
bishop  to  the  receiver  of  his  subsidy,  then  amounting  to  the  consider* 
aWe  sum  of  ;£3,  15s.  id.  ob, — 

The  sum  collected  at  the  Montem  on  Whit-Tuesday  1790  was  full 
1^500,  which  went  to  the  captain,  the  senior  of  the  Collqg;ers  at  the 
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time  of  the  ceremony.  The  motto  for  that  year  was  '^  Pro  More  et 
Monte  f  and  their  Majesties  presented  each  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas. 
The  fancy  dresses  of  the  Salt-bearers  and  their  deputies,  who  are 
called  scouts,  are  usually  of  different  coloured  silks,  and  very  expensive. 
Formerly,  the  dresses  used  in  this  procession  were  obtained  m>m  the 
Theatres. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  tearing  and  tormenting  of  the 
junior  scholars  on  this  occasion  has  originated  the  present  custom  of 
having  **  Fags'*  at  Eton  School,  /./.,  little  boys,  who  are  the  slaves  of 
the  greater  ones. 

St  Nicholas  Day  continues  to  be  a  Gaudy-day  in  Eton  College ;  and 
though  tiie  present  Montem  is  generally  kept  on  Whit  Tuesday,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  formerly  kept  in  the  winter  time,  a  little  before 
the  Christmas  holidays,  as  a  person  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  a 
scholar  there,  told  me  )  or,  as  others  have  informed  me,  in  the  month 
of  February.  Dr  Davies,  one  of  the  late  provosts,  remembered  when 
they  used  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  snow  from  Eton  to  the  hill 
called  Salt  Hill,  upon  which,  after  the  procession  had  arrived  there, 
the  chaplain  with  his  clerk  used  to  read  i)rayer5  ;  upon  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  customary  for  the  chaplain  to  kick  his  clerk  down  the 
hilL 

In  Huggett's  MS.  CoUections  for  the  History  of  Windsor  and  Eton 
Colleges,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (one  volume  of  which  has 
been  already  guoted  for  the  '^Status  Scholae  Etonensis"),  is  the  follow- 
ing account  ot "  Ad  Montem  " — 

*'  The  present  manner  is  widely  different  from  the  simplicity  of  its 
first  institution.  Now,  the  SaUs  Epigrantmatum  are  changed  into 
the  Sal  pufum;  and  it  is  a  play-day,  without  exercise.  Here  is  a 
procession  of  the  school  quite  in  the  military  way.  The  scholars  of 
the  superior  classes  dress  in  the  proper  regimentals  of  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, &c.,  which  they  borrow  or  hire  from  London  on  the  occasion. 
The  procession  is  likewise  in  the  military  order,  with  drums,  trumpets, 
&c.  They  then  march  three  times  round  the  school-yard,  and  from 
thence  to  Salt  Hill,  on  which  one  of  the  scholars,  dress'd  in  black  and 
with  a  band,  as  chaplain,  reads  certain  prayers  :  after  which  a  dinner 
(dressed  in  the  College  kitchen)  is  provided  by  the  captain  for  his 
guests  at  the  inn  there ;  the  rest  getting  a  dinner  for  themselves  at  the 
other  houses  for  entertainment  But  long  before  the  procession  begins, 
two  of  the  scholars  called  Salt-bearers,  dressed  in  wnite,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief of  Salt  in  their  hands,  and  attended  each  with  some  sturdy 
young  fellow  hired  for  the  occasion,  go  round  the  Collie  and  through 
the  town,  and  from  thence  up  into  the  high  road,  and  offering  Salt  to 
all,  but  scarce  leaving  it  to  their  choice  whether  they  will  give  or  not : 
for  money  they  will  have,  if  possible,  and  that  even  from  servants. 

^  The  fifth  and  sixth  forms  dine  with  the  captain.  The  noblemen 
usually  do,  and  many  other  scholars  whose  friends  are  willing  to  be  at 
the  expence.  The  price  of  the  dinner  to  each  is  los.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
more  for  Salt-money.  Every  scholar  gives  a  shilling  for  Salt;  the 
noblemen  more.  At  this  time  also  they  gather  the  recent  money, 
which  is  .  .  .  from  every  scholar  that  has  been  entered  within  the 
year.     Dinner  being  over,  they  march  back  in  the  order  as  before  into 
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tbe  fchooft-Tardy  and  with  the  third  loond  the  ceieraany  is  ooododed. 
The  motto  on  the  ensigii's  colonn  is,  ^  Pro  More  et  Monte.'  Every 
scholar,  who  is  so  officer,  marches  with  a  long  pole,  sodi,  or  two  and 
two.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  head-master  of  the  school  makes 
a  dinner  at  his  own  expence  for  his  acquaintance,  assistants,  &c.  Of 
late  years  the  captain  has  cleared,  after  all  expences  are  paid,  upwards 
of  ;£loo«  The  Montem  day  used  to  be  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in 
Hilary  Term,  which  begins  January  23d.  In  the  year  1759,  the  day 
was  sdtered  to  Tuesday  in  me  Whitsun  week  (which  was  then  June 
5th);  the  Whitsun  holidays  having  a  few  years  before  been  altered  from 
five  weeks  holiday  at  election.  This  procession  to  Montem  is  every 
third  year,  and  sometimes  oftener." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1793  is  the  following  account 
of  the  Montem  procession  for  that  year — 

^  On  Whit-Tuesday,  according  to  triennial  custom,  the  procession 
of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  Eton-School  to  Salt  Hill  took 
place.  About  eleven,  the  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  school-yard, 
and  were  soon  after  properly  arranged  in  the  procession,  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  school.  Their  Majesties,  with  the  Prince  of  Wsdes, 
Princesses  Royal,  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Amelia,  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  arrived  at  the  College  about 
twelve,  and  took  their  station  in  the  stable  yard.  The  young  gentle- 
men marched  twice  round  the  school-yard,  and  then  went,  in  true 
military  parade,  with  music  playing,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying, 
into  tbe  stable  yard,  where  they  passed  the  roysd  fomily,  the  ensign 
having  first  flourished  the  flag,  by  way  of  salute  to  their  Maje^es. 
The  procession  then  moved  on,  through  the  playing  fields,  to  Salt  Hill, 
where  Uiey  were  again  received  by  the  royal  family ;  when,  after  again 
marching  by,  and  saluting  them,  the  young  gentlemen  paraded  to 
dinner.  To  the  honour  of  Eton,  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
marched  in  the  procession  amounted  to  50a  The  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captain  far  exceeded  all  former  ones ;  the  sum  spoken  of 
amounts  to  near  £1000!*  '*  The  motto  on  the  flag,  and  on  the  Tickets 
distributed  on  the  occasion,  was,  MOS  pjro  Lege.  Their  Majesties, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princesses,  and  Duchess  of  York,  made  their 
donations  to  the  Salt-bearers.  In  the  evening  the  gentlemen  returned, 
in  proper  military  uniform,  to  Eton ;  and  afterwanis  the  Salt-bearers 
ana  Scouts  appeared  on  the  terrace  in  their  dresses,  and  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  their  Majesties." 

Something  like  the  MoNTEM  Festivities  appears  to  have  been  kepi 
up  in  Westminster  School  after  the  Reformation,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  Bishop  Duppa, 
preached  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  April  24th  1662 — 
^'  Here  (>>.,  in  Westminster  School)  he  had  the  greatest  dignity  which 
tlie  School  could  afford  put  upon  him,  to  be  the  Pcedonomus  at 
Christmas^  Lord  of  his  fellow-scholars :  which  title  was  a  pledge  and 
presage  that,  from  a  Lord  in  jeast,  he  should,  in  his  riper  age,  become 
one  in  earnest*' 

The  Ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  following 
observations  on  St  Nicholas's  Day — 

^  Nicholas  Bishop. 
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Sdiool  Holidays. 

The  Kings  go  to  Church,  with  presents  and  great  shew. 

The  antient  custom  of  Poets  in  Schools  related  to  the  Bo3rs« 

The  Kings  Feasts  in  Schools.'' 

Vestiges  of  these  ancient  customs  were  long  retained  in  several 
schools  about  this  time  of  the  year ;  particul^ly  in  the  Grammar- 
school  in  the  city  of  Durham,  where  the  scholars  barred  out  the 
master,  and  forcibly  obtained  from  him  what  they  call  Orders. 
There  was  a  similar  custom  at  the  school  of  Houghton  le  Spring,  in 
Durham. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Addison  records  :  ^^  In  1683,  when  Addison  had 
entered  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  now  become  Dean  of  Lichfield, 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr  Shaw,  master  of  the  grammar  school 
in  this  city.  While  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Shaw,  his  enterprize 
and  couraige  have  been  recorded  in  leading  and  conducting  success- 
fully a  plan  for  barrinf^-imt  his  master  ;  a  disorderly  privilege,  which, 
in  his  time,  prevailed  m  the  principal  seminaries  olf  education,  where 
the  boys^  exulting  at  the  approach  of  their  periodical  liberty,  and  un- 
willing to  wait  its  regular  commencement,  took  possession  of  the  school 
some  days  before  the  time  of  regular  recess,  of  which  they  barred  the 
doors  :  and,  not  contented  with  tbe  exclusive  occupation  of  the  fortress, 
usually  bade  their  roaster  defiance  from  the  windows.  The  whole 
operation  of  this  practice  was,  at  Lichfield,  planned  and  conducted  by 
Addison." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791,  mentioning  some 
local  customs  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  says  : 

**  Another,  equally  as  absurd,  though  not  attended  with  such  serious 
consequences,  deserves  to  be  noticed  In  September  or  October,  the 
master  is  locked  out  of  the  school  by  the  scholars,  who,  previous  to  his 
admittance,  give  an  account  of  the  different  holidays  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  he  promises  to  observe,  and  signs  his  name  to  the  Orders^ 
as  they  are  called,  with  two  bondsmen.  The  return  of  these  signed 
Orders  is  the  signal  of  capitulation  ;  the  doors  are  immediately  opened; 
beef,  beer,  and  wine  deck  the  festive  board ;  and  the  day  is  spent  in 
mirth." 

The  foUowtngis  among  the  Statutes  of  the  Grammar-school  founded 
at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  March  18,  1684 :  '*  In  the  number  of  stubborn 
and  refractory  lads,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  Orders  and 
Correction  of  the  said  School,  who  are  to  be  forthwith  dismissed,  and 
not  re-admitted  without  due  submission  to  exemplary  punishment^  and 
on  the  second  offence  to  be  discharged  and  expelled  for  ever,"  are 
reckoned  '*  such  as  shall  offer  to  shut  out  the  master  or  usher,  but  the 
master  shall  give  them  leave  to  break  up  eight  days  before  Christmas, 
and  three  days  before  Easter  and  Whitsuntide." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  is  an  account  of  the 
Grammar-school  at  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  county  of  Fife : 
**  The  scholars,  in  general,  pay  at  least  ^s.  a  quarter,  and  a  Candlemas 
gratuity,  according  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  from  5^ .  even  as  far  as 
five  guineas^  when  there  is  a  keen  competition  for  the  Candlemas 
crown.  The  K1N6,  t  .^.,  he  who  pays  most,  reigns  for  six  weeks,  during 
which  period  he  is  not  only  intitled  to  demand  an  afternoon's  play  for 
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the  scholars  once  a  week,  but  he  has  also  the  royal  privilege  of  remit- 
ting all  punishments.    The  number  of  scholars  is  from  50  to  60." 

A  breakiftf^-up  is  thus  described  in  a  poem  entitled  Christmas 
(Bristol,  1795) : — 

"  A  School  there  was,  widiin  a  well-known  town, 
(Bridgwater  calFd,)  in  which  the  boys  were  wont, 
At  hrtaJdng-up  for  Christmas'  loVd  recess. 
To  meet  the  master,  on  the  happy  mom, 
At  early  hour :  the  custom,  too,  pte^nail'dt 
That  he  who  first  the  seminary  reached 
Should,  instantly,  perambulate  the  streets 
With  sounding  horn,  to  rouse  his  fellows  up ; 
And,  as  a  compensation  for  his  care, 
His  flo^rish'd  copies,  and  his  chapter-task, 
Before  the  rest,  he  from  the  master  had. 
For  many  days,  ere  Breaking-up  commenced. 
Much  was  the  clamour,  'mongst  the  beardless  crowd. 
Who  first  would  dare  his  welf-warmM  bed  forego^ 
And,  round  the  town,  with  horn  of  ox  equipp'<( 
His  schoolmates  calL    Great  emulation  glowd 
In  all  their  breasts ;  but,  when  the  morning  came. 
Straightway  was  heard,  resounding  through  the  streets^ 
The  pleasing  blast  (more  welcome  far,  to  them. 
Than  is,  to  sportsmen,  the  delightful  cry 
Of  hounds  on  chase),  which  soon  together  brought 
A  tribe  of  bo}p,  who,  thundering  at  the  doors 
Of  those,  their  fellows,  sunk  in  Somnus'  arms. 
Great  hubbub  made,  and  much  the  town  alarm'd. 
At  length  the  gladsome,  congregated  throng. 
Toward  the  school  their  wUlmg  progress  bent. 
With  loud  huzzas,  an^  crowded  round  the  desk. 
Where  sat  the  master  busy  at  his  books. 
In  reg'lar  order,  each  received  his  own. 
The  youngsters  then,  enfiranchised  from  the  school, 
Their  fav'rite  sports  pursued." 

At  St  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  the  DULCE  DOMUM  was  sung 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  Whitson  Holidays.  The  masters, 
scholars,  and  choristers,  attended  by  a  band  of  music,  walked  in  pro- 
cession round  the  courts  of  the  College,  singing  it  It  is,  no  doubt, 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  its  origin  must  be  traced,  not  to  any 
ridiculous  tradition,  but  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  human  nature. 

"  Appropinquat  ecoe  I  felix 
Hora  gaudiorum. 
Post  grave  tedium 
Advenit  omnium 
Meta  petita  laborum. 

Domum,  domum,  &a 

"  Musa !  libros  mitte,  fessa ; 
Mitte  pensa  dura, 
Mitte  negotium, 
Jam  datur  otium. 
Me  mea  mittito  cura  I 

Domum,  domum,  &c 


"  Concinamus,  O  Sodales 
Eja  1  quid  silemus  ? 
Nobile  canticum, 
Dulce  melos,  domum  1 
Duice  domum  resonemus  I 


Chorus, 

Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  I 
Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  ! 
Dulce,  dulce,  dulce,  domum ! 
Dulce  domum  resonemus. 
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**  Ridet  azmtiSy  piata  rident,  Matris  et  oscnla, 

Nosqae  rideaznu%  Suaviter  et  repetanms. 

Um  repetit  domum  Domum,  domnrn,  8k^ 
j^aulias  advena ; 

Nosque  domum  repetamus,  "  Concinamus  ad  Penates, 

Domum,  domum,  &a  Vox  et  audiatur ; 

Phosphorel  quidjufaar, 

*'  Hens !  Rogere,  fer  cabaUos ;  Segnius  emicans, 

£ja,  nunc  eamns,  Gaudia  nostra  moratur. 

Limen  amabile,  pomum,  domum,"  &c. 

Few  school-boys  are  ignorant  that  the  first  Monday  after  the  holi- 
days, when  they  are  to  return  to  school  again,  and  produce,  or  repeat, 
the  several  tasks  that  had  been  set  them,  is  called  Black-Monday. 

On  the  subject  of  School-sports  may  be  added,  that  a  silver  arrow 
used  formerly  to  be  annually  shot  for  by  the  scholars  of  the  Free- 
school  at  Harrow  : 

"  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  a  silver  arrow, 
value  3/1,  was  shot  for  at  the  Butts  on  Harrow-on- the-H  ill,  by  six  youths 
of  that  free- school  in  Archery  habits,  and  won  by  a  son  of  Capt 
Brown,  conmiander  of  an  East  Indiaman.  This  diversion  was  the 
gift  of  John  Lyon,  esq.,  founder  of  the  said  School  *  {Gent,  Mag, 
Aug.  1731). 

CUSTOMS,  A  LITTLE  BEFORE,  AT,  OR  ABOUT 

CHRISTMAS. 

GoiNO  A  Gooding  at  St  Thomas's  Day. 

WE  find  some  faint  traces  of  a  custom  of  going  a  goading  (as  it  is 
caUed)  on  St  Thomas's  Day,  which  seems  to  have  been  done 
by  women  only,  who,  in  return  for  the  alms  they  received,  appear  to 
have  presented  their  benefactors  with  sprigs  of  evergreens,  probably 
to  dedc  their  houses  with  at  the  ensuing  Festival  Perhaps  this  is 
only  another  name  for  the  Northern  custom  to  be  presently  noticed, 
of  going  about  and  crying  Hagmena. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1794,  the  writer,  speaking 
of  the  preceding  mild  winter,  says  :  *'  The  women  who  went  2igooding 

i|as  they  call  it  m  these  parts)  on  St  Thomas's  Day,  might,  in  return 
or  alms,  have  presented  their  jMnefactors  with  sprigs  of  palm  and 
bunches  of  primroses." 

There  was  a  custom  in  Warwickshire  for  the  Poor,  on  St  Tkoma^s 
Day,  to  go  with  a  bag  to  beg  com  of  the  farmers,  which  they  called 
going  a  coming, 

Hagmena. 

Aubanus  tells  us  that  in  Franconia,  on  the  three  Thursday  nights  pre- 
ceding the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  it  is  customary  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  to  go  from  house  to  house,  knocking  at  the  doors,  singing  their 
Christmas  Carols,  and  wishing  a  happy  New  Year.  They  get,  in 
return,  at  the  houses  they  stop  at»  pears,  apples,  nuts,  and  even 
money. 
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Naogeoigus  refers  to  the  custom — 

**  Three  weekes  before  the  day  whereon  was  borne  the  Lorde  of  Gnoe^ 
And  on  the  Thursdaye  boye$  and  girls  do  runne  in  every  place, 
And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  blowes  and  lustie  snapi^ 
And  crie,  the  Advent  of  the  Ix>Td  not  borne  as  yet  perhaps. 
And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  houses  dwell, 
A  happie  yeare,  and  every  thing  to  spring  and  prosper  well ; 
Here  have  they  peaies,  and  plumbs,  and  pence,  ech  man  gives  willinglee^ 
For  these  three  nightes  are  alwayes  thought  vnfortunate  to  bee : 
Wherein  they  are  afrayde  of  sprites  and  cankred  witches  spight, 
And  dreadfull  devils  bladce  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefest  might" 

In  Whimzies  (163 1),  the  anonymous  author,  in  his  description 
of  a  good  and  hospitable  housekeeper,  has  left  the  following  picture 
of  Christmas  festivities  :  ^  Suppose  Christmas  now  approaching,  the 
ever-green  Ivie  trimming  and  adorning  the  portals  and  partcloses  of 
so  frequented  a  building ;  the  usuall  carolls,  to  observe  antiquitie, 
cheerefuUy  sounding;  and  that  which  is  the  complement  of  his 
inferior  comforts,  his  neighbours,  whom  he  tenders  as  members  of  his 
owne  family,  joyne  witii  him  in  this  consort  of  mirth  and  melody." 
Again  :  he  cdils  a  piper  ^  an  ill  wind  that  begins  to  blow  upon  Christ- 
masse  £ve^  and  so  continues,  very  lowd  aud  blustring,  all  the  twelve 
dayes :  or  an  airy  meteor,  composed  of  flatuous  matter,  that  then 
appeares,  and  vanisheth,  to  the  great  peace  of  the  whole  family,  the 
thirteenth  day.** 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1676,  speaking  of  the  Winter 
Quarter,  tells  us :  ''  And  lastly,  who  but  would  praise  it  because 
of  Christmas,  when  good  cheer  doth  so  abound,  as  if  all  the  world 
were  made  ^imiftdd-pies^  plumb-puddings^  zxi^  furmity^ 

Little  troops  of  boys  and  girls  were  wont  to  go  about  in  this  very 
manner  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  other  places  in  the  North  of 
England,  some  few  nights  before,  on  the  night  of  the  Eve  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  on  that  of  the  day  itself.  The  Haginena  was  long 
preserved  among  them,  and  they  always  concluded  their  begging  song 
with  wishing  a  merry  Christmass  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

The  most  remarkable  word  '*  Hagmena,  used  on  this  occasion,  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  of  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  Faith. 

Selden,  in  his  Notes  on  the  9th  song  of  the  Polyolbion,  writes : 
^  On  the  Druidian  custom  (of  going  out  to  cut  the  Misletoe)  some 
have  grounded  that  unto  this  day  used  in  France ;  where  the  younger 
country-fellows,  about  New  Yeare's-tide,  in  every  village  give  the  wish 
of  good  fortune  at  the  inhabitants  dores,  with  this  acclamation,  '  Au 
guy  Pan  neuf^  /./.,  to  the  Mistletoe  this  New  Year ;  which,  as  I  re- 
member, in  Rabelais  is  read  all  one  word,  for  the  same  purpose.^  * 

Borlase  (in  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall)  writes  :  "  When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  old  Druids  marched  with  great  solemnity 
to  gather  the  mistletoe  of  the  oaky  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 

*See  also  Cotgrave*s  Dictionary  in  verbo  "Au-guy-ran  neuf."  The 
Celtic  name  for  the  oak  was  gue  or  guy. 
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inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  at  this  ceremony  with  these  words  t 
*  The  new  Year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  Misletoe.' 

On  the  Norman  Hoquinanno  Douce  observes  :  *^  This  comes  nearer 
to  our  word,  which  was  probably  imported  with  the  Normans.  It 
was  also  by  the  French  called  Haguulennes  and  HaguimentOy  and  I 
have  likewise  found  it  corrupted  into  Haguirenhuxr  Others  deduce 
it  from  three  French  words  run  together,  and  signifying  "the  man 
is  bom ;  ^  while  others  again  derive  it  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing the  Holy  Month. 

In  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed,  we  read  :  ^  It 
is  ordinary  among  some  plebeians  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  to  go 
about  from  door  to  door  upon  New  Yearns  Eve,  crying  Hagmena,  a 
corrupted  word  from  the  Greek  vrpm  /tifty^  i,e.,  holy  month. 

John  Dixon,  holding  forth  against  this  custom  once,  in  a  sermon  at 
Kelso,  says :  ^  Sirs,  do  you  Know  what  Hagmane  signifies  ?  It  is, 
the  Demi  be  in  ike  House!  That's  the  meaning  of  its  Hebrew 
original.'* 

Donee's  Notes  add  :  ^  I  am  further  informed  tiiat  the  words  used 
upon  this  occasion  are,  *Hagmena,  Hagmena,  give  us  cakes  and 
cheese,  and  let  us  go  aw|y.'  Cheese  and  •  oaten-cakes,  which  are 
called  Farlsy  are  distributed  on  this  occasion  among  the  cryers." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1790  tells  us  :  ^  In 
Scotland,  till  very  lately  (if  not  in  the  present  time^,  there  was  a 
custom  of  distributing  sweet  cakes,  and  a  particular  kmd  of  sugared 
bread^  for  several  days  before  and  after  the  New  Year ;  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year  (peculiarly  called  HagmenaC)^  the  visitors  and 
company  made  a  point  of  not  separating  till  after  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  when  they  rose,  and,  mutually  kissing  each  other,  wished 
each  other  a  happy  New  Year.  Children  and  others,  for  several 
nig^hts,  went  about  from  house  to  house  as  GuisartSy^'dX,  is,  disguised, 
or  in  masquerade  dresses,  singing, 

*  Rise  up,  good  wife,  and  be  no*  swier  * 
To  deal  your  bread  as  long's  your  here  ; 
The  time  will  come  when  vou'U  be  d&u]. 
And  neither  want  nor  meal  nor  bread.' 

"Some  of  those  masquerades  had  a  fiddle,  and,  when  admitted 
into  a  house,  entertained  the  company  with  a  dramatic  dialc^ue^ 
partly  extempore." 

An  ingenious  Essay  on  Hagmena  appeared  in  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  for  January  2d,  1792,  with  the  signature  Philologus,  the 
more  important  parts  of  which  have  been  extracted  in  Dr  Jamieson's 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  v.  Hogmanay. 
Singin-e'en,  Jamieson  informs  us,  is  the  appelk.tion  ^ven  in  the 
county  of  Fife  to  the  last  night  of  the  year.  The  designation,  he 
adds,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  Carols  sung  on  this  evening. 

A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire 
that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  oxen  in  their 
stalls  are  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  ; 
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and  tbat  (which  is  still  more  singular)  since  the  alteration  of  the 
style  they  continue  to  do  this  only  on  the  Eve  of  old  Christinas  Day. 
An  honest  countryman,  living  on  the  edge  of  St  Stephen's  Down,  near 
Launceston,  Cornwall,  informed  the  author  that  he  once,  with  some 
others,  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  above ;  and  watdiing  several  oxen 
in  their  stalls  at  the  due  time,  they  observed  the  two  oldest  oxen  only 
fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  make  ''  a  cruel  moan  like  Christian  creatures."  There  is  an 
old  print  of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  oxen  in  the  stable,  near  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  are  represented  upon  their  knees,  as  in  a  suppliant 
posture.  This  graphic  representation  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  above  notion  on  this  head. 

MUMMiKa 

Mumming  is  a  sport  of  this  festive  season  which  consists  in  chang- 
ing clothes  between  men  and  women,  who,  when  dressed  in  each 
other's  habits,  go  from  one  neighbour's  house  to  another,  partaking 
of  Christmas  cheer,  and  making  merry  with  them  in  disguise.* 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originaUy  instituted  in  imitation  of  the 
Sigillaria,  or  Festival  Days  added  to  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  and  was 
condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the' 
days  called  the  Calends  should  be  entirely  stripped  of  their  ceremonies, 
that  the  faitliful  should  no  longer  observe  them,  and  that  the  public 
dancings  of  women  should  cease,  as  being  the  occasion  of  much  harm 
and  ruin,  as  bein?  invented  and  observed  in  honour  of  the  gods  of 
the  heathens,  ana  therefore  quite  averse  to  the  Christian  life.  They 
therefore  decreed  that  no  man  should  be  clothed  with  a  woman's 
garment,  nor  any  woman  with  a  man's.t 

The  author  of  the  Convivial  Antiquities,  treating  of  Mumming  in 
Germany,  says  that  in  the  ancient  Saturnalia  there  were  frequent  and 
luxurious  feastings  amongst  friends  :  presents  were  mutually  sent,  and 
changes  of  dress  made:  that  Christians  have  adopted  the  same 
customs,  which  continue  to  be  used  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany  : 
that  feastings  are  frequent  during  the  whole  time,  and  we  send  what 
are  called  New  Yearns  Gifts  :  that  exchanges  of  dress,  too,  as  of  old 
among  the  Romans,  are  common  ;  and  neighbours,  by  mutual  in- 
vitations, visit  each  other  in  the  manner  which  the  Germans  call 
Mummery.  He  adds  that,  as  the  Heathens  had  their  Saturnalia 
in  December,  their  Sigillaria  in  January,  and  the  Lupercalia  and 
Bacchanalia  in  February,  so,  amongst  Christians,  these  three  months 
are  devoted  to  feastings  and  revellings  of  every  kind.{ 

*  Mummer  signifies  a  maaker ;  one  disguised  under  a  vizard ;  from  the 
Danish  Mumme^  or  Dutch  Momme,  Lipsius  tells  us,  in  his  44th  Epistle, 
Book  iii.,  that  Momar,  which  is  used  by  tne  Sicilians  for  a  foot  signifies  in 
French,  and  in  our  language,  a  person  with  a  mask  on. 

t  "  The  disguisyng  and  mummyng  that  is  used  in  Chriitemas  tyme  in  the 
Northe  partes  came  out  of  the  Feastes  of  PaUas,  that  were  done  with  visars 
and  painted  visages,  named  Qniaquatzia  of  the  Romaynes"  {Langitys 
Fdydore  Verpl), 

X  Upon  the  Circumcision,  or  New  Year's  Day»  the  early  Christians  laa 
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Stow  has  presented  an  account  of  a  remarkable  Mummery  made  by 
tiie  cidiens  of  London  in  1377  for  the  entertainment  of  the  young 
Prince  Richard,  son  to  the  Black  Prince : —  N, 

''  On  the  Sunday  before  Candlemass,  in  the  night,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  citizens,  disguised,  and  well  horsed,  in  a  Muromerie,  with  sound 
of  trumpets,  sadcbuts,  comets,  shalmes,  and  other  minstrels,  and  in- 
numerable torch-lights  of  waxe,  rode  to  Kennington,  beside  Lambeth, 
where  the  young  Prince  remayned  with  his  mother.  In  the  first  rank 
did  ride  forty-eight  in  likeness  and  habit  of  esquires,  two  and  two 
together,  clothed  in  red  coats,  and  gowns  of  say,  or  sandall,  with 
comely  visors  on  their  faces.  After  them  came  u>]ty-eight  knights, 
in  the  same  livery.  Then  followed  one  richly  arrayed,  like  an 
emperour:  and  after  him  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred,  like  a 
pope,  whom  followed  twenty-four  cardinals :  and,  after  them,  eight 
or  ten  with  black  visors,  not  amiable,  as  if  they  had  been  legates  from 
some  forrain  princes. 

^  These  maskers,  after  they  had  entered  the  mannor  of  Kennington, 
alighted  from  their  horses,  and  enter'd  the  hall  on  foot ;  which  done, 
the  Prince,  his  Mother,  and  the  Lords,  came  out  of  the  chamber  into 
the  hall,  whom  the  Munmiers  did  salute ;  shewing,  by  a  paire  of  dice 
upon  the  table,  their  desire  to  play  with  the  young  prince,  which  they 
so  handled,  that  the  Prince  did  alwaies  winne  when  he  cast  them. 

''Then  the  Mummers  set  to  the  Prince  three  jewels,  one  after 
another ;  which  were^  a  boule  of  gold,  a  cup  of  gold,  and  a  ring  of 
gold,  which  the  Prince  wanne  at  three  casts.  Then  they  set  to  the 
Prince's  Mother,  the  Duke,  the  Earles,  and  other  lords,  to  every  one 
a  ring  of  gold,  which  they  did  also  win.  After  which  they  were  feasted, 
and  the  musick  sounded,  the  Prince  and  Lords  daunced  on  the  one 
part  with  the  Mummers,  which  did  also  dance ;  which  joUitie  being 
ended,  they  were  again  made  to  drink,  and  then  departed  in  order  as 
they  came." 

"  The  like,"  he  says,  **  was  to  King  Henry  IV.,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  hee  then  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Eltham ;  twelve 
aldermen  of  London  and  their  sonnes  rode  a  mumming,  and  had  great 
thanks."* 

We  read  of  another  Mumming  in  Henry  IV.'s  time,  in 
Fabyan's  Chronicle :  *'  In  whiche  passe  tymo  the  Dukys  of  Amnarle^ 
of  Surrey,  and  of  Excetyr,  with  the  Erlys  of  Salesbury  and  of  Gloucetyr, 
with  other  of  their  afifynyte,  made  provysion  for  a  Dysguysynge  or  a 
Mummynge,  to  be  shewyd  to  the  Kynge  upon  Twelfethe  Nyght,  and 
the  tyme  was  nere  at  hande,  and  all  thynge  redy  for  the  same.  Upon 
the  sayd  Twelfthe  Day,  came  secretlye  unto  the  Kynge  the  Duke  of 
Amnarle^  and  shewyd  to  hym,  that  he,  wyth  the  other  Lordys  afore- 
namyd,  were  appoyntyd  to  sle  hym  in  the  tyme  of  the  fore  sayd 
Disguysynge."  So  that  this  Mumming,  it  should  seem,  had  like  to 
have  proved  a  very  serious  jest 

about  masked,  in  imitation  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Gentiles.  Against  this 
practice  St  Maximus  and  Peter  Chnraol<^;us  declaimed ;  whence,  in  some  of 
the  very  ancient  Missals,  we  find  written  in  the  mass  for  this  day,  "  MUsa  ad 
prMb^ndum  ah  IdoiU^^ 
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Accotxling  to  Henry, ''  In  the  year  1348,  eighty  tunics  of  tnickrain, 
forty-two  visors,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  whimsical  dresses,  were 
provided  for  the  disguisings  at  court  at  the  feast  of  Christmass.'* 

"  In  the  reigne  of  King  Henrie  the  eyght,"  writes  Northbrooke  in 
his  Treatise  against  Dice-play,  **  it  was  ordeyned  that  if  any  persons 
did  disguise  themselves  in  apparel,  and  cover  their  faces  with  visors, 
gathering  a  company  togither,  naming  themselves  Mummers,  which 
use  to  come  to  the  dwelling-places  of  men  of  honour,  and  other 
substantiall  persons,  whereupon  murders,  felonie,  rape,  and  other 
great  hurts  and  inconveniences  have  aforetime  growen  and  hereafter 
be  like  to  come,  by  the  colour  thereof,  if  the  sayde  disorder  shoulde 
continue  not  reformed,  &c.:  That  then  they  shoulde  be  arreasted  by 
the  King's  liege  people  as  vagabondes,  and  be  committed  to  the  Gaole 
without  bayle  or  mainprise,  for  the  space  of  three  monethes,  and  to 
fine  at  the  King's  pleasure.  And  every  one  that  keepeth  any  visors 
in  his  house,  to  foifeyte  20^." 

In  Fenn's  Paston  Letters,  in  a  Letter  dated  Dec.  24th  1484,  we  read 
that  Lady  Morley,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  Lord,  July  23, 
directing  what  sports  were  to  be  used  in  her  house  at  Christmas, 
ordered  that  "there  were  none  disguisings,  nor  harping,  nor  luting, 
nor  singing,  nor  none  Umd  disports;  but  playing  at  the  tables,  and 
chess,  and  cards ;  such  disports  she  gave  her  folks  leave  to  play,  and 
none  other." 

The  following  is  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey  relating  to 
North  Wilts  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  dated  1678 : 

"  Heretofore,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had  their 

heralds,  who  woi^  their  coate  of  armes  at  Christmas,  and  at  other 
solemne  times,  and  cryed  largesse  thrice.  They  lived  in  the  country 
like  petty  kings.  They  always  eat  in  Gothic  Halls  where  the  Mum- 
mings  and  Loaf-stealing,  and  other  Christmas  sports,  were  performed. 
The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  middle ;  whence  the  saying, '  round 
about  our  coal-fire.' " 

And  in  the  printed  Introduction  to  his  Survey  of  Wiltshire,  Aubrey 
says :  "  Here,  in  the  Halls,  were  the  Mummtngs,  Cob-loaf-stealingy 
and  great  number  of  old  Christmass  Plays  performed." 

In  the  tract  entitled  Round  about  our  Coal-Fire,  or  Christmass 
Entertainments,  we  find  the  following :  **  Then  comes  Mumming,  or 
Masquerading,  when  the  squire's  wardrobe  is  ransacked  for  dresses  of 
all  kinds.  Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of  the  fair,  or  make 
deputy-mustacios,  and  every  one  in  the  family,  except  the  squire 
himself,  must  be  transformed." 

This  account  farther  says :  "  The  time  of  the  year  being  cold  and 
frosty,  the  diversions  are  within  doors,  either  in  exercise  or  by  the 
fire-side.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  chief  exercises  :  or  else  there  is  a 
match  ai  blindman's-buff,  or  puss  in  the  corner.  The  next  game 
is  '  Questions  and  Commands,'  when  the  commander  may  oblige  his 
subject  to  answer  any  lawful  question,  and  make  the  same  obey  him 
instantly,  under  the  penalty  ot  being  smutted,  or  paying  such  forfeit 
as  may  be  laid  on  the  aggressor.  Most  of  the  other  diversions  are 
cards  and  dice." 

Bear-baiting  appean  anciently  to  have  been  one  of  the  Christmas 
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nxnts  with  oar  nobility.  ^  Our  nobility,"  says  Pennant  in  his 
2»oology  (1776X  ''also  kept  their  Bear- ward ;  twenty  shillings  was 
the  annual  reward  of  that  officer  from  his  lord,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  ^  when  he  corny th  to  my  Lorde  in  Cristmas,  with 
his  Lordshippe^s  beests  for  making  of  his  Lordschip  pastyme  the  said 
twelve  days.' 

Op  the  Yule  CloO|  or  Block,  Burnt  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Christmas  Day,  in  the  primitive  Church,  was  always  observed 
as  the  Sabbath-day,  and,  like  that,  preceded  by  an  Eve,  or  Vigil. 
Hence  our  present  Christmas  Eve. 

On  the  night  of  this  eve  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  light  up  Candles 
of  an  uncommon  size,  called  Christmas  Candles,*  and  lay  a  log  of 
wood  upon  the  fire,  called  a  Yule-Clog,t  or  Christmas- Block,  to 
illuminate  the  house,  and,  as  it  were,  to  turn  night  into  day.  This 
custom  is  in  some  measure  still  kept  up  in  the  North  of  England.:^ 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Gent  Mag.  for  1790  the  subsequent  very 
curious  note  upon  the  Yule-log  occurs :  "  On  the  Yule-log  see  the 
Cyclops  of  Eluripides,  Act  i.  sc.  i.  v.  la  The  size  of  these  logs  of 
wood,  which  were,  in  fact,  great  treeS,  may  be  collected  from  hence  ; 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  Captain  Hosier 
(I  suppose  of  the  Berwick  family)  burnt  the  house  of  Mr  Barker, 
of  Haghmond  Abbey,  near  Shrewsbury,  by  setting  fire  to  the  Yule- 
log/> ' 

*  In  the  Buttery  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  an  ancient  candle-socket  of 
stone  still  remains,  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  burn  the  Christmas  Candle  in,  on  the  high-table,  at  sapper, 
during  the  twelve  nights  of  that  festival. 

+  Clog  is  propexiy  a  piece  of  wood,  fastened  about  the  legs  of  beasts,  to 
keep  them  from  running  astray.  In  a  secondary,  or  figurative  sense,  it  signi- 
fies a  load,  let,  or  hindrance.  Thus  also  a  Truant-clog.  Bailey  supposes  it 
to  come  from  Log  (which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon  ligan,  to  lie,  because  of 
its  weight,  it  lies,  as  it  were,  immoveable),  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  stump  of 
wood  for  Aiel.     Block  has  the  same  signification. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb,  "  He's  as  bare  as  the  Birk  at  Yule  E'en," 
which,  perhaps,  alludes  to  this  custom ;  the  Birk  meaning  a  block  of  the 
birch-tree,  stripped  of  its  bark  and  dried  against  Yule  Even.  It  is  spoken  of 
one  who  is  exceedingly  poor. 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1677,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he 

observes: 

"  Now  blocks  to  cleaTe 
This  time  requires, 
'Gainst  Christmas  for 
To  make  good  fires." 

X  Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  tells  us,  that  in  '*  Farm-houses  in  the 
North,  the  servants  lay  by  a  laige  knotty  block  for  their  Christmass  fire,  and 
durixifi;  the  time  it  lasts  they  are  intitled,  by  custom,  to  Ale  at  their  meals. 

"At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  chandlers  sent  large 
mold-candles,  and  the  coopers  logs  of  wood,  generally  called  Yule-Clogs^ 
which  are  always  used  on  Christmass  Eve;  but,  should  it  be  so  laige  as  not 
to  be  all  burnt  that  nighty  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  remains  are  kept 
tUl  old  Christmass  Eve    (6^^yi/.  Mag,  for  Aug,  1790X 
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Gebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  informs  us  that  the  people  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  England,  still  call  a  log,  or  stump,  which 
they  put  into  the  fire  on  Christmas  Day  (which  was  to  last  for  the 
whole  octave),  a  Gule-block,  i.€,,  a  block  or  log  of  luL  It  was  always 
set  fire  to  on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent  Mag.  for  February  1784  maintains:  '^That 
tiiis  rejoicing  on  Christmas  Eve  had  its  rise  from  the  Juul^  and  was 
exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a  custom  practised  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  of  putting  a  large  clog  of  wood  on  the  fire  this  evening, 
which  is  still  called  the  Yule-clog;  the  ori^nal  occasion  of  it  may 
have  been,  as  the  Juul  was  their  greatest  festival,  to  honour  it  with  the 
bestftre.** 

In  Warmstry's  Vindication  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ 
(1648)  is  the  following  passage:  ''  If  it  doth  appeare  that  the  time  of  this 
Festival  doth  comply  with  Uie  time  of  the  Heathens'  SatumcdicL,  this 
leaves  no  charge  of  impiety  upon  it ;  for,  since  things  are  best  cured  by 
their  contraries,  it  was  both  wisdome  and  piety  in  the  ancient  Christians 
(whose  work  it  was  to  convert  the  heathens  nrom  such  as  well  as  other 
superstitions  and  miscarriages),  to  vindicate  such  times  from  that 
service  of  the  Devill,  by  appoynting  them  to  the  more  solemne  and 
especiall  service  of  God.  The  Blazes  are  foolish  and  vaine"  (he 
means  here,  evidently,  the  Yule-clogs  or  logs),  ^  and  not  countenanced 
by  the  church.** 

"  Christmasse  Karilesy  if  they  be  such  as  are  fit  for  the  time,  and  of 
holy  and  sober  composures,  and  used  with  Christian  sobriety  and 
piety,  they  are  not  unlawfuU,  and  may  be  profitable,  if  they  be  sung 
with  grace  in  the  heart.  New  Yearns  Gifts,  if  performed  without  super- 
stition, may  be  harmles  provocations  to  Christian  love  and  mutuall 
testimonies  thereof  to  good  purpose,  and  never  the  worse  because  the 
heathens  have  them  at  the  hke  times."  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
a  custom  to  send  the  clergy  New  Yearns  Gifts.  The  author  is 
addressing  a  clergyman:  ''Trouble  not  yourself,  therefore;  if  you 
dislike  New  Yeare*s  Gifts,  I  would  advise  your  parishioners  not  to 
trouble  your  conscience  with  them, and  all  will  be  well."*  Overbury, 
in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  the  ''  Franldin,"  mentions,  among  the 
ceremonies  which  he  keeps  annually,  and  yet  considers  as  no  relics 
of  Popery  ^  the  wakefuU  ketches  on  Christmas  EveJ* 

Herridc  sings  of 


*  He  is  answering  a  query  :  ''  Whether  this  Feast  had  not  its  rise  and 

Sowth  from  Christians'  conformity  to  the  mad  Feasts  of  Saturnalia  (kept  in 
ecember  to  Satume  the  Father  of  the  Gods),  id  which  there  was  a  sheafe 
offered  to  Ceres,  Goddesse  of  Come ;  a  hjrmne  to  her  praise  called  o&Xoc,  or 
coDXof  \  and  whether  those  Christians,  by  name,  to  cloake  it,  did  not  after- 
wards call  it  Yule,  and  Christmas  (as  though  it  were  for  Christ's  honour) ; 
and  whether  it  be  not  yet  by  some  (more  antient  than  tnxely  or  knowingly 
religious)  called  Yul^^  and  the  mad  playes  (wherwith  'tis  celebrated  like  those 
Saturnalia)  Yule  Games  t  and  whether,  from  the  offering  of  that  sheafe  to  Ceres, 
fiiom  that  song  in  her  praise,  from  those  gifts  the  Heathens  gave  their  friends 
in  the  Calends  of  January,  omims  gratia,  did  not  arise  or  spring  our  Blaut^ 
Christmas  Kariles,  and  New  Yeaxe's  Gifts?  " 
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*  CmrmfimdesJ&r  Cknsimass$» 

"  Come  bring,  with  a  noise, 
My  ineny,  nerrie  boys, 

The  Christmass  Ijog  to  the  firing ; 
While  my  good  Dame  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring 
"  WUk  the  last  yearns  Brand 
light  the  new  Blocks*  and. 

For  good  successe  in  his  spending. 
On  your  psaltries  play. 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  Log  is  a  teending. 
Drink  now  the  strong  Deere, 
Cut  the  white  loafe  here, 

The  while  the  meat  is  a  shreddhig ; 
For  the  rare  mince-pie. 
And  the  plums  stand  by 

To  fill  the  paste  that^i  a  kneading,  "f 

Christmas,  says  Blount,  was  called  the  Feast  of  Lights  in  the  West- 
ern or  Latin  Church,  because  they  used  many  lights  or  candles  at  the 
feast ;  or  rather,  because  Christ,  the  Light  of  all  lights,  that  true 
Ligh^  then  came  into  the  world.  Hence  the  Christmas  Candle,  and 
what  was,  perhaps,  only  a  succedaneum,  the  Yule-Block,  or  Clog, 
before  candles  were  in  general  use.  Thus  a  large  coal  is  often  set 
apart  at  present,  in  the  North,  for  the  same  purpose ;  (>.,  to  make  a 
great  light  on  Yule  or  Christmas  Eve.  Lights,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
been  used  upon  all  festive  occasions.  Hence  our  illuminations,  fire- 
works, &C.,  on  the  news  of  victories. 

In  ue  ancient  times  to  which  we  would  trace  up  the  origin  of  these 
almost  obsolete  customs,  blocks,  logs,  or  clogs  of  dried  wood,  might 
be  easily  procured  and  provided  against  this  festive  season.  At  that 
time  of  day  it  must  have  been  in  the  power  but  of  a  few  to  command 
candles  or  torches  for  making  their  annual  illumination. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Yule  Block  will  probably  be  found,  in  its 
first  use,  to  have  been  only  a  counterpart  of  the  midsummer  fires, 
made  within  doors  because  of  the  cold  weather  at  this  winter  sol- 
stice, as  those  in  the  hot  season,  at  the  summer  one,  are  kindled  in 
the  open  air.4: 

Waldrcm,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  tells  us :  ^  On  the 
24th  of  December,  towaras  evening,  all  the  servants  in  general  have 
a  holiday ;  they  go  not  to  bed  all  night,  but  ramble  about  till  the 
beUs  ring  in  all  the  churches,  which  is  at  twelve  o'clock :  prayers 

*  Refer  to  the  Ceremonies  for  Candlemas  Day. 

f  Hexrick  has  another  copy  of  Christmas  Verses,  To  the  MauU — 

**  Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fin 
Will  not  tetnd  to  your  desire  ; 
Unwasht  huids,  ye  Maidens,  know. 
Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow." 

X  After  a  diligent  and  close  study  of  Gebelin,  the  French  Bryant,  on  this 

sabject,  one  can  hardly  £ul  of  adopting  this  hypothesis,  which  is  confirmed  by 

great  probability,  and  many  cogent,  if  not  infallible  proofs. 
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being  over,  they  go  to  hunt  the  wren ;  and^  after  having  found  one  of 
these  poor  birds,  they  kill  heri  and  lay  her  on  a  bier  with  the  utmost 
soleronityi  bringing  her  to  the  parish  church,  and  burying  her  with  a 
whimsical  kind  ot  solemnity,  sinking  dirges  over  her  in  the  Manks 
language,  which  they  call  her  kneU  ;  after  which,  Christmas  begins." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  179$  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  custom  which  takes  place  annually  on  the 

24th  of  December,  at  the  house  of  Sir Holt,  Bart^  of  Aston,  near 

Birmingham  :  **  As  soon  as  supper  is  over^  a  table  is  set  in  the  halL 
On  it  is  placed  a  brown  loaf,  with  twenty  silver  threepences  stuck  on 
the  top  of  it,  a  tankard  of  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco  ;  and  the  two 
oldest  servants  have  chairs  behind  it,  to  sit  as  judges  if  they  please. 
The  steward  brings  the  servants,  both  men  and  women,  by  one  at  a 
time,  covered  with  a  winnow-sheet,  and  lays  their  right  hand  on  the 
Ioa(  exposing  no  other  part  of  the  body.  The  oldest  of  the  two  judges 
guesses  at  the  person,  by  naming  a  name,  then  the  younger  judg^ 
and  lastly  the  oldest  again.  If  they  hit  upon  the  right  name,  the 
steward  leads  the  person  back  again  ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  he  takes  off 
the  winnow-sheet,  and  the  person  receives  a  threepence,  makes  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  judges,  but  speaks  not  a  word.  When  the  second 
servant  was  brought,  the  youneer  judge  guessed  first  and  third  ;  and 
this  they  did  alternately,  till  aU  the  money  was  given  away.  What- 
ever servant  had  not  slept  in  the  house  the  preceding  night  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  money.  No  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
strange  custom,  but  it  has  been  practised  ever  since  the  family  lived 
there.  When  the  money  is  gone,  the  servants  have  full  liberty  to 
drink,  dance,  sing,  and  go  to  l^  when  they  please.** 

Can  this  be  what  Aubrey,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the 
Introduction  to  his  Survey  of  Wiltshire,  calls  the  sport  of  *^  Cob-loaf- 
stealing  ?  " 

Beckwith,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1784,  tells  us 
that,  in  the  country  about  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  Furmety  used,  in 
his  remembrance,  to  be  always  the  breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

Donee's  MS.  notes :  ^'  Thiers  mentions,  that  some  imagine  that 
bread  baked  on  Christmas  Eve  will  not  turn  mouldy." 

Croft  (in  his  Letter  from  Germany,  1797)  informs  us  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Hamburgh  are  obliged,  by  custom,  to  give  their  servants 
carp  for  supper  on  Christmas  Eve.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  learned 
gentleman  did  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  practice. 

L'Estrange,  in  his  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  says :  ^'  The  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  his 
great  intimate  St  BasU,  having  each  an  excellent  homily  upon  it ;  the 
btter  of  whom  says  :  '  We  name  this  Festival  the  Theqfhany*  ** 

Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain  connected  with  the  Chron- 
ology of  Europe  (1795),  mentions  *'  the  humorous  Pageant  of  Christ- 
mass,  personified  by  an  old  man  hung  round  with  savory  dainties  f 
which,  he  says,  in  common  with  "  dancing  round  the  May-pole  and 
riding  the  Hobby-horse,"  suffered  a  severe  check  at  the  Reformation. 
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Op  the  word  "  Yule  *'  formerly  used  to  signify  Christmas. 

There  is  perhaps  no  word  of  which  there  are  so  many  and  such 
different  etymologies  as  YULE ;  of  which  nothing  seems  certain  but 
that  it  means  Christmas. 

Mrs  Elstob,  in  her  Saxon  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St  Gregory, 
has  the  following  observations  on  it :  '*  IrehoL  S*ol«  ^^  S^^«  ^^h 
vel  /m/,  Dan.  Sax.  and  to  this  day  in  the  North  YuUy  Voule,  signify 
the  solemn  festival  of  Christmass,  and  were  words  used  to  denote  a 
time  of  festivity  very  antiently,  and  before  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity among  the  Northern  nations.  Learned  men  have  disputed 
much  about  this  word  ;  some  deriving  it  from  Julius  Caesar,  others 
from  the  word  sehpaol,  a  wheels  as  Bede,  who  would  therefore  have  it 
so  called,  because  of  the  return  of  the  sun's  annual  course,  after  the 
winter  solstice.  But  he,  writing  De  Ratione  Temporum,  speaks 
rather  as  an  astronomer  than  an  antiquary. 

**  The  best  antiquaries  derive  it  from  the  word  Ol,  Al€,  which  was 
much  used  in  their  festivities  and  merry  meetings  ;  and  the  /  in  lol^ 
iuL  Cimbr.  as  the  s^  and  ji  in  s^hol,  s^o^  S^ul,  Sax.  are  premised 
only  as  intensives,  to  add  a  little  to  the  signification,  and  make  it 
more  emphaticaL  01^  or  Ale^  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  only 
signify  the  liquor  then  made  use  of,  but  gave  denomination  likewise 
to  their  greatest  festivals,  as  that  of  s^hol  or  Yule  at  Midwinter  ;  and 
as  is  yet  plainly  to  be  discerned  in  that  custom  of  the  Whitsun-Ale  at 
the  oUier  great  festivaL"* 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1784  observes  that  the 
night  of  the  winter  solstice  was  called  by  our  ancestors  ^  Mother 
Night,"  as  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  their  years  from  it.  "  One  of 
the  principal  Feasts,"  it  is  added,  "  among  the  Northern  nations  was  the 
yuul^  afterwards  called  Yule,  about  the  shortest  day,  which,  as  Mr 
Mallet  observes,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia^ 
feasts  instituted  in  memory  of  Noah,  who,  as  Mr  Bryant  has  shewn, 
was  the  real  Saturn.  In  the  Saturnalia,  all  were  considered  on  a  level, 
like  Master,  like  Man  ;  and  this  was  to  express  the  social  manner  in 
which  Noah  lived  about  this  time  with  his  family  in  the  Ark.  And 
as  Noah  was  not  only  adored  as  the  god  of  the  Deluge,  but  also  recog- 
nised as  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  by  teaching  or  improving 
them  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  what  could  be  more  suitable  than  for 
them  to  regale  themselves  on  it  with  a  palatable  dish  for  those  times, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  wheat  ?  "  [This  is  to  account  for 
the  use  of  Furmety  on  Christmas  £ve.1 

The  same  writer  derives  the  Feast  Juul  or  YuU  from  :i  Hebrew 
word  nTy  Idle.  Night  UU^  he  adds,  is  formed  from  a  verb  sig* 
nifying  to  howl,  oecause  at  that  time,  ue^  at  night,  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  go  about  howling  for  their  prey.  "In  the  Northern  counties, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  that  melancholy  barking  dogs 

*  Douce  observes  on  this  passage  that  the  best  argument  in  support  of  YuU 
being  synonvmons  with  Aie  is,  that  the  latter  word  is  always  used  as  synony- 
■Kms  with  Feast  in  these  compounds,  Bride-i4/r,  Chnrch-i4Zf,  &c 
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oft  make  in  the  night  Yawlin^^  and  which  they  think  generally  hap* 
pens  when  some  one  is  dying  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

According  to  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Origines  Britannicae, ''  some  think 
the  name  of  this  Feast  was  taken  from  lola^  which  in  the  Gothic 
language  signifies  to  make  merry."  The  Bishop,  however,  apparently 
inclines  not  to  this  opinion ;  and  therefore  tells  us  that  Olaus 
Rudbeck  thinks  the  former  (viz.,  its  being  called  so  from  the  joy  that 
was  conceived  at  the  return  of  the  sun)  more  proper,  not  only  from 
Bede's  authority,  but  because  in  the  old  Runic  Fasti  a  wheel  was 
used  to  denote  that  Festival 

**  All  the  Celtic  nations/'  says  Mallet,  in  his  Northern  Antiquities, 
'*  have  been  accustomed  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun ;  either  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Thor^  or  considered  as  tiis  symboL  It  was  a  custom 
that  everywhere  prevailed  in  antient  times,  to  celebrate  a  Feast  at 
the  winter  solstice,  by  which  men  testified  their  joy  at  seeing  this 
great  luminary  return  again  to  this  part  of  the  heavens.  This  was 
die  greatest  solemnity  in  the  year.  They  called  it,  in  many  places, 
Yole  or  Yuul,  from  the  word  Hiaul  and  Houl^  which,  even  at  this 
day,  signifies  the  SUN  in  the  languages  of  Bass-Britagne  and  Corn- 
wall.'' 

This  is  giving  a  Celtic  derivation  of  a  Gothic  word  (two  languages 
extremely  different). 

Our  ingenious  author,  however,  is  certainly  right  as  to  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  Yule  Feast.  The  Greenlanders  to  this  day  keep  a 
Sun-Feast  at  the  winter  solstice,  about  Dec.  22,  to  rejoice  at  the 
return  of  the  sun,  and  the  expected  renewal  of  the  hunting  season,  &c., 
which  custom  they  may  possibly  have  learnt  of  the  Norwegian  colony 
formerly  settled  in  Greenland. 

Moresin  supposes  Yule  to  be  a  corruption  of  lo  !  lo  I  well  known 
as  an  ancient  acclamation  on  joyful  occasions.  Ule^  Yeule^  Yooly  or 
Yule  games,  says  Blount  in  our  X^'orthern  parts,  are  taken  for  Christ- 
mas games  or  sports ;  from  the  French  Natuly  Christmas,  which  the 
Normans  corrupt  to  Nuel^  and  from  which  we  had  Nule  or  Yule. 
Hammond,  however,  thinks  Yule  should  be  taken  immediately  from 
the  Latin  Jubilum^  as  that  signifies  a  time  of  rejoicing  or  festivity. 

In  Yorkshire,  and  other  Northern  parts,  they  had  an  old  custom  : 
After  sermon  or  service  on  Christmas-day,  the  people,  even  in  the 
churches,  cried  Ule^  UU,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  common 
sort  ran  about  the  streets,  singing — 

Ule,  Uli,  UU,  Ule, 
Three  puddings  in  a  pule, 
Crack  nuts,  and  cry  Ule ; 

reminding  one  of  the  proverb  in  Ray's  Collection — 

"It  is  good  to  cry  Ule  at  other  men's  costs.* 

A  Scottish  proverb  runs :  ''A  Yule  Feast  may  be  quit  at  Pascbe  ;" 
ue*^  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 

Gebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  is  profuse  of  his  learning  on 
the  etymon  of  this  word.  loly  he  says,  pronounced  Hiol,  Jul,  julj 
Giul^  Hweol^  Wheels  Wiel  and  Vol^  is  a  primitive  word,  carrying 
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with  it  a  general  idea  of  RevoluH&n  aiid  of  WfuiL  lul-Iom  signifies 
in  Arabic  the  first  day  of  the  year ;  literally,  the  day  of  Revolution  or 
of  return.  Giul-ouSy  in  the  Persian  tongue,  is  Anniversary  ;  and  it  is 
appropriated  to  that  of  a  king's  coronation.  Hiul^  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  implies  Wheel.  It  is  Wiel  in  Flemish  \  in  English,  Wheel. 
The  verb  Ivell-ca  in  German  signifies  to  turn.  Wei  implies  waves, 
which  are  incessantly  coming  and  going.  It  is  our  word  Houle 
(French)  ;  and  the  Vol-vo  of  the  Latin  also  is  derived  thence.  The 
solstices,  being  the  times  when  the  sun  returns  back  again,  have  their 
name  from  that  circumstance  ;  and  hence  the  Greek  name  Tropics^ 
signifying  return. 

Stiemhielm,  skilled  in  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  the  North, 
informs  us  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sweden  celebrated  a  feast 
in  the  winter  solstice,  which  they  called  lul,  or  Christmas ;  that  this 
word  means  Revolution^  Wheel;  that  the  month  of  December  is 
called  lul-month,  the  month  of  return ;  and  that  the  word  is  written 
both  Hiule  and  GiuU.  Our  author  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is 
probable  that  '^  July,  which  follows  the  summer  solstice,  has  had  its 
name  hence."  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  proving  too  much  ;  for 
July  and  August  are  certainly  Roman  names  of  months.  It  is  rather 
to  be  regretted  that  our  learned  foreigner  should  have  done  this, 
seeing  that  he  had  already  exhibited  such  a  convincing  parade  of 
proof  that  it  must  appear  like  scepticism  to  doubt  any  longer  of  the 
true  origin  of  this  very  remarkable  word. 

The  following  is  in  Leland's  Itinerary— 
"  Yule  att  York,  out  of  a  Cowcher  belonging  to  the  Cytty,  pei 
Carolum  Fairfax,  ar. 

''  The  Sheri£fs  of  York,  by  the  custome  of  the  citty,  do  use  to  ride 
betwixt  Michalemas  and  Mid-wynter,  ^at  is  YouU,  and  for  to  make 
a  proclamation  throughout  the  citty,  in  forme  following — 

"  O  yes  I  We  command  of  our  leige  lord's  behalf  the  King  of 
England  {that  God  save  andkeepe),  that  the  peace  of  the  Kin^  be  well 
ke^ed  and  maynteytied  within  the  citty  and  suburbs,  by  night  and  by 
day,  6f*c, 

^^  Also,  that  no  common  woman  walke  in  the  streetes  without  a 
gray-hood  on  her  head,  and  a  white  wand  in  her  kand^  &*c. 

''^Also  the  Sheriffes  of  the  citty  on  .57  Thomas  Day  the  Apostle, 
before  Youle,  att  tenne  of  the  bell,  shall  come  to  All-Hallow  kirke  on 
the  pavement,  and  ther  they  shall  heare  a  Masse  of  St  Thomas  in  the 
high  wheare  (ouire),  and  offer  at  the  Masse ;  and  when  the  Masse  is 
done,  they  shall  make  a  proclamation  att  the  pillory  of  the  Youle-Girth 
(in  the  forme  that  foUowes)  by  ther  serjant — 

^  Wee  commaund  that  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King  be  well 
keeped  and  mayntayned  by  night  and  by  day,  6^c.  (prout  solebat  in 
proclamatione  praedicta  vice-comitum  in  eorum  equitatione.) 

^  Also  that  no  manner  of  man  make  no  congregations  nor  assembly es 
(prout  continetur  in  equitatione  vice-comitum.) 

^Also  that  cUl  manner  of  whores  and  theives^  dice-players,  carders, 
emd  all  other  unthrifty  folke,  be  welcome  to  the  towne,  whether  they 
come  late  or  early,  att  the  reverence  of  the  high  feast  of  Youle,  till  the 
twelve  degree  be  passed. 
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^  The  proclamation  made  in  forme  aforesaid,  the  fower  Serjeants 
shall  goe  or  ride  (whether  they  will) ;  and  one  of  them  shall  have  a 
home  of  brasse,  of  the  Toll-Bouth ;  and  the  other  three  seijeants  shall 
every  one  of  them  have  a  home,  and  so  go  forth  to  the  fower  barres 
of  the  citty,  and  blow  the  Youle-Girth.  And  the  Sheriffes  for  that 
day  use  to  go  together,  they  and  ther  wives,  and  ther  officers,  att  the 
reverence  of  the  high  feast  of  Yole^  on  ther  proper  costs,  &c." 

In  the  Scotdi  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed,  we  read  :  ''  One 
preaching  s^ainst  the  observation  of  Christmass,  said  in  a  Scotch 
jingle, '  Ye  wHX  say,  sirs,  good  old  Youl  day ;  I  tell  you,  good  old  Fool 
day.  You  will  say  it  is  a  brave  Holiday ;  I  tell  you  it  is  a  brave 
Belly-day/''  Swift,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  might  have  given  this  as 
an  instance  of  Jack's  tearing  off  the  lace,  and  making  a  plain  coat. 

Julklapsy  or  Yule-gifts,  were  so  called  from  those  who  received 
them  striking  against  the  doors  of  the  donors. 

Wormius  relates  that  to  this  day  the  Icelanders  date  the  beginning 
of  their  year  from  Yide^  in  consequence  of  ancient  custom  which  the 
laws  of  their  country  oblige  them  to  retain.  They  even  reckon  a 
person's  age  by  the  Yules  he  has  seen. 

The  foUowing  is  the  account  of  '^  Christmass  Daye  ^  in  Nao- 
georgus— 

'*  Then  comes  the  day  wherein  the  Lorde  did  bring  his  birth  to  passe ; 
Whereas  at  midnight  up  they  rise,  and  every  man  to  Masse. 
This  time  so  holy  coanted  ia,  that  divers  earnestly 
Do  thinke  the  waters  all  to  wine  are  chaunged  sodainly ; 
In  that  same  houre  that  Christ  himselfe  was  home,  and  came  to  light. 
And  unto  water  streight  againe  transformde  and  altred  quight. 
There  are  beside  that  mindfiilly  the  money  still  do  watco, 
That  first  to  aultar  commes,  which  then  they  privily  do  snatch. 

.  The  priestes,  least  other  should  it  have,  take  oft  the  same  away, 
Whereby  they  thinke  throughout  the  yeare  to  have  good  lucke  in  play. 
And  not  to  lose  :  then  straight  at  game  till  day-light  do  they  strive, 
To  make  some  present  proofe  how  well  their  liallowde  pence  wil  thrive. 
Three  Masses  every  priest  doth  sing  upon  that  solemne  day, 
With  ofTrings  unto  every  one,  that  so  the  more  may  play. 
This  done,  a  woodden  childe  in  clowtes  is  on  the  aultar  set, 
About  the  which  both  boyes  and  gyrles  do  daunce  and  trymly  jet ; 
And  Carrols  sing  in  prayse  of  Christ,  and,  for  to  helpe  them  heare^ 
The  organs  aunswere  every  verse  with  sweete  and  solemne  cheare. 
The  priestes  do  rore  aloude ;  and  round  about  the  parentes  stande 
To  see  the  sport,  and  with  their  voyce  do  helpe  them  and  their  hande." 

Harrington,  in  his  Observadons  on  the  Statutes,  speaking  of  the 
people^  says  :  '^  They  were  also,  by  the  customs  preva^ing  in  particular 
districts,  subject  to  services  not  only  of  the  most  servile,  but  of  the 
most  ludicrous  nature."  Cox,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  likewise 
mentions  some  very  ridiculous  customs,  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1565. 

Hasted  wntes  of  FolksUme :  "  There  was  a  singular  custom  used 
of  long  time  by  the  fishermen  of  this  place.  They  chose  eight  of  the 
largest  and  best  whitings  out  of  every  boat,  when  they  came  home 
from  that  fishery,  and  sold  them  apart  from  the  rest,  and  out  of  the 
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money  arising  from  them  they  made  a  feast  every  Christmas  Eve, 
which  they  caUed  a  Rumbald,  The  master  of  each  boat  provided 
this  feast  for  his  own  company.  These  whitings,  which  are  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  are  sold  all  round  the  country,  as  far  as  Canterbury, 
are  called  Rumbald  whitings.  This  custom  (which  is  now  left  off, 
though  many  of  the  inhabitants  still  meet  socially  on  a  Christmas 
Eve,  and  call  it  Rumbald  Night),  might  have  been  antiently  instituted 
in  honour  of  St  Rumbald,  and  at  first  designed  as  an  offering  to  him 
for  his  protection  during  the  fishery." 

In  a  very  rare  tract  entitled  Canterbury  Christmas;  or  a  true 
Relation  of  the  Insurrection  in  Canterbury  on  Christmas  Day  last 
(1648),  we  read — 

"  Upon  Wednesday,  Dec.  22,  1647,  the  oyer  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
appointment  of  master  Maior,  openly  proclauned  that  Christmas  Day, 
and  aU  other  superstitious  festivals,  should  be  put  downe,  and  that  a 
market  should  be  kept  upon  Christmas  Day.** 

Among  the  single  Sheets  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  Order  of 
Parliament,  dated  Dec.  24th  1652,  directing  "that  no  Observation 
shall  be  had  of  the  five  and  twentieth  Day  of  December,  commonly 
called  Christmas  Day;  nor  any  solenmity  used  or  exercised  in 
Churches  upon  that  day  in  respect  thereof.'' 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Kirkden, 
county  of  Angus  (1792),  Christmas  b  said  to  be  held  as  a  great 
festival  in  the  neighbourhood.  *'The  servant  is  free  from  his  master, 
and  goes  about  visiting  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
must  have  beef  or  mutton  on  the  table,  and  what  they  call  a  dinner 
with  their  friends.  Many  amuse  themselves  with  various  diversions, 
particularly  with  shooting  for  prizes,  called  here  Wad-shooHng ;  and 
many  do  but  little  business  all  the  Christmas  week ;  the  evening  of 
almost  every  day  being  spent  in  amusement."  And  in  the  account  of 
Keith,  in  Banfishire.  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  ''  have  no  pastimes 
or  holidays,  except  dancing  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day." 

Thb  Christmas  Carou 

Bishop  Taylor  observes  that  the  **  Gloria  in  Excdsis,"  the  well- 
known  nymn  sung  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  our  Lord's 
Nativity,  was  the  earliest  Christmas  carol.  Bourne  cites  Durandus 
to  prove  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  were 
accustomed  on  Christmas  Day  to  sing  carols  among  their  cleigy. 
He  seems  perfectly  right  in  deriving  the  word  carol  from  cantare^ 
to  sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  of  joy.  This  species  of  pious  sone 
is  undoubtedly  of  most  ancient  date.  We  have  already  considered 
that  of  which  the  burden  is  Hagmena. 

The  following  Anglo-Norman  carol  (translated  by  Douce)  is  of  the 
date  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  exists  in  the  British 
Museum— 

'*  Now,  Lordings,  listen  to  our  ditty, 
Strangers  coming  from  afar ; 
Let  poor  Minstrels  move  yonr  ptty^ 
Give  us  welcome,  soothe  oar  caie : 
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In  this  mansion,  as  they  tell  ns, 
Christmas  wassal  keeps  to-day  ; 

And,  as  the  king  of  all  good  fellows, 
Reigns  with  uncontrolled  sway. 
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Lordings,  in  these  realms  of  pleasure^ 

Father  Christmas  yearly  dwells  ; 
Deals  out  joy  with  liberal  measure, 

Gloomy  sorrow  soon  dispels : 
Numerous  guests,  and  viands  dain^, 

Fill  the  hall  and  grace  the  board ; 
Mirth  and  beauty,  peace  and  plenty, 

Solid  pleasures  here  afford. 

Lordings,  'tis  said  the  liberal  mind. 

That  on  the  needy  much  bestows, 
From  Heaven  a  sure  reward  shall  find  ; 

From  Heaven,  whence  every  blessing  flowi. 
Who  largelv  gives  with  willing  hand. 

Or  quickly  gives  with  willing  heart ; 
His  feme  shall  spread  throughout  the  land. 

His  memory  thence  shall  ne'er  depart 

Lordings,  grant  not  3F0ur  protection 

To  a  base,  unworUiy  crew. 
Bat  cherish,  with  a  kind  affection, 

Men  that  are  loyal,  good,  and  truCi 
Chaoe  from  your  hospitable  dwelling 

Swinish  souls,  that  ever  crave  ; 
Virtue  they  can  ne'er  excel  in^ 

Gluttons  never  can  be  brave. 

LfOrdings,  Christmas  loves  good  drinkim^, 

Wines  of  Gascoi^pie,  France,  Anjou,* 
English  ale,  that  dnves  out  thinking, 

Prince  of  liquors  old  or  new. 
Every  neighbour  shares  the  bowl, 

Drinks  of  the  spicy  liquor  deep, 
Drinks  his  fill  without  control. 

Till  he  drowns  his  care  in  sleep. 

And  now— by  Christmas,  jolly  soul ! 

By  this  mansion's  generous  sire  I 
By  the  wine,  and  by  the  bowl. 

And  all  the  joys  they  both  inspire  I 
Here  I'll  drink  a  health  to  aU  : 

The  glorious  task  shall  first  be  mine : 
And  ever  may  foul  luck  befisdl 

Him  that  to  pledge  me  shall  decline  I 


*  Gasooigne  and  Anjou,  being  at  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English  sovereign^  were  not  reguded  as  part  of  France. 
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Trb  Cho&ub. 

**BaSLt  fiitfaer  Christmas!  luul  to  thee  I 
HoDoar^d  ever  shalt  thoa  be  ! 
AU  the  sweets  that  Love  bestows, 
Endless  pleasures,  wait  on  those 
Who,  like  vassals  biave  and  trae^ 
Give  to  Christmas  homage  dne." 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciles,  writing  of  the  Christinas  Day 
ceremonies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  says  :  "Service  in  the  church 
ended,  the  gentlemen  presently  repair  into  the  hall  to  breakfast,  with 
brawn,  mustard,  and  xnalmsey  ; "  and  at  the  first  course  at  dinner,  is 
served  ^  a  fair  and  large  Bore's  Head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with 
minstralsye.'' 

Warton  tells  us  that  in  152 1  Wvnkyn  de  Worde  printed  a  set  of 
Christmas  Carols.*  These  were  festsd  chansons  for  enlivening  the 
merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity  ;  and  not  such  religious  songs 
as  are  current  at  this  day  with  the  common  people,  under  the  same 
title,  and  which  were  substituted  by  those  enemies  of  innocent  and 
useful  mirth,  the  Puritans.  The  boar's  head  soused  was  anciently 
the  first  dish  on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  principal 
table  in  the  hall  with  great  state  and  solenmity.  For  this  indispens- 
able ceremony  there  was  a  carol,  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  has 
given  us  in  the  Miscellany  just  mentioned,  as  it  was  sung  in  his  time 
with  the  title— 

A  Carol  bryngyng  in  thiBar^s  fleacL 

Apridefuro 

Reddim  laatda  Dmitma. 

The  Bore's  Heade  in  hande  bring  I, 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  yon  all  synge  merely, 
Qid  estis  m  comvkno. 

The  Bore's  Head,  I  nndentande. 
Is  the  chefe  servycef  in  this  lande : 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
ServUeoim  CanHca. 

Begladde,  Lordes,  both  more  and  lasse, 

rcir  this  hath  otdayned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  yon  all  this  Christmasse, 

The  Bore's  Head  with  mnstarde. 

"  This  Carol,^  Warton  adds, "  yet  with  many  innovations,  is  retained 
at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford."! 

*  He  adds  :  ''  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  this  scarce  book,  and  it  preserves 
this  colophon :  '  Thus  endeth  the  Christmasse  CaroUes  newly  imprinted  at 
London,  m  the  Flete-strete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
The  yere  of  onr  Lord  M.D.  xxL' " 

t  That  is,  the  chief  dish  served  at  a  feast 

X  A  copy  of  it,  as  it  is  still  sang,  may  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of 
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In  the  Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  fit  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  1557. 
is  the  following  entry  :  ''  To  S'  Mark  for  Carolls  for  Christmas  and 
for  5  square  Books,  iij*.  iiij<*.* 

In  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare»  1603,  the  reference  to  persons  appre- 
hensive of  catchine  the  plag^ue  is  : — "  They  went  (most  bitterly) 
miching  and  muffleof  up  and  downe,  with  rue  and  wormewood  stuft 
into  their  eares  and  nosthriis,  looking  like  so  many  BORES  HEADS 
stuck  with  branches  of  rosemary^  to  be  served  in  for  brawn  at 
Christmas!* 

Holinshed  says  that  in  the  year  1 170,  upon  the  day  of  the  young 
Prince's  coronation.  King  Henry  11.  "served  his  son  at  the  table 
as  sewer,  bringing  up  the  BORE'S  HEAD,  with  trumpets  before  it, 
according  to  the  manner.'* 

In  Batt  upon  Batt,  a  Poem  upon  the  Parts,  Patience,  and  Pains  of 
Barth.  Kempster,  Clerk,  Poet,  Cutler,  of  Holy-Rood-Parish,  in  South- 
ampton, by  a  Person  of  Quality  (1694),  speaking  of  Batt's  carving 
knives  and  other  implements,  the  author  tells  us  : 


"  Witfaont  tbeir  help,  who  cut  good  ChiistmasB  keep  ? 
Our  teeth  wouUl  chatter,  and  our  eyes  would  weep  ; 
Hunger  and  Dulaess  would  invade  our  feasts, 
Did  not  Batt  find  us  arms  against  such  guests. 
He  is  the  cunning  engizieer,  whose  skill 
Makes  fools  to  carve  the  goose,  and  shape  the  qnill : 
Fancy  and  wit  unto  our  meals  supplies  : 
Catm,  and  not  minc'd-meat,  make  Christmas  pies. 
'Tis  mirth,  not  dishes,  sets  a  table  off; 
Brutes  and  Phanaticks  eat^  and  never  laugh. 


When  brawHf  with  pcwdred  Ttng^  comes  swaggering  in. 
And  mighty  seijeant  ushers  in  the  Chine, 
What  ought  a  wise  man  first  to  think  upon  ? 
Have  I  my  Tools  ?  if  not,  I  am  undone  : 
For  'tis  a  law  concerns  both  saint  and  sinner. 
He  that  hath  no  knife  must  have  no  dinner. 
So  he  falls  on ;  pig[,  goose,  and  capon,  feel 
The  goodness  of  his  stomach  and  Batt's  steet 
,  In  such  fierce  frays,  alas  !  there  no  remorse  is ; 
All  flesh  is  grass,  which  makes  men  feed  like  horses  : 
But  when  the  battle's  done,  off  goes  the  hat^^ 
And  each  man  sheaths,  with  Goid*a-mercy  Batt." 

The  annexed  specimen  of  a  very  curious  carol  in  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, preserved  in  Ane  compendious  Booke  of  Godly  and  spiritual! 

Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities.    It  is  probable  that  Chaucer  alluded 
to  the  above  custom  in  the  following  passage,  m  his  FrankJein's  Tale— - 

**  Janas  sitteth  by  the  fire  with  double  berd. 
And  he  drinketh  of  his  bugle-horne  the  wine. 
Before  him  ttandeth  the  n-anmu  ^tkt  tusked  twuu. 

*  Seemingly  it  was  the  custom  of  the  period  to  sit  at  meat  with  their  hats 
OB.    They  took  them  oS,  however,  while  grace  was  saying. 
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Sangs/  Ediaburgky  1631,  printed  from  an  old  copy,  will  no  doabt 
be  thought  a  precious  relic  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  literary 
antiquities  of  this  island — 

^'Anb  Sang  op  thb  Birth  of  Christ: 

With  the  Tune  0f  Bam  lula  km, 
(AngelitSf  ut  opinar,  icquiiur.) 

'*  I  come  from  Hevin  to  tell 
The  best  nowellis  that  ever  befell ; 
To  vow  this  tythinges  trew  I  brings 
And  I  will  of  them  say  and  sing. 

**  This  day  to  yow  is  borne  ane  Childe 
Of  Marie  meike  and  Virgine  mylde, 
That  blissit  Bame,  bining  and  kynde, 
Sail  yow  rejoyce  baith  heart  and  mynd. 

"  My  saull  and  lyfe,  stand  up  and  see 
Qnha  lyes  in  ane  cribe  of  tree, 
Quhat  Babe  is  that,  so  gude  and  fiure  ? 
It  is  Christ,  God's  sonne  and  aire. 

"  O  God !  that  made  all  creatnre. 
How  art  thow  becum  so  pare. 
That  on  the  hay  and  stray  will  lye^ 
Among  the  asses,  ozin,  and  kye? 


*'  O,  my  deir  hert,  zonng  Jesus  sweit, 
Prepare  thy  creddUl  in  my  spreit, 
And  I  sail  rocke  thee  in  my  hert. 
And  never  mair  from  thee  depart 

*'  But  I  sail  praise  thee  erer  moir, 
With  sangs  sweit  unto  thy  gloir, 
The  knees  of  my  hert  sail  I  bow, 
And  sing  that  ngfat  Balulalow." 

In  Lewis's  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed  (1720),  in  a  cata- 
logue of  Presbyterian  books,  occurs  the  following  :  "A  Cabinet  of 
choice  Jewels,  or  the  Christian's  Joy  and  Oa&ess :  set  forth  in 
sundry  pleasant  new  Christmas  Carols.  viM,^  a  Carol  for  Christmass 
Day,  to  the  tune  of  Over  Hills  and  hign  Mountains  ;  for  Christmass 
Day  at  Night,  to  the  tune  of  My  Life  and  My  Death  ;  for  St  Stephen's 
Day,  to  the  tune  of  O  cruel  bloody  Tale ;  for  New  Year's  Day,  to  the 

*  In  this  collection  there  is  a  hunting  song,  in  which  the  anthor  attacks 
Rome  with  great  inry.     The  following  is  a  specimen — 

**  The  Hnnter  is  Christ,  that  hunts  in  halst, 
The  HandA  are  Peter  and  Paul ; 
The  Paip  is  the  Fox,  Rome  is  the  Rox 
That  rubbis  us  on  the  gall." 

Indolgenoes  are  alluded  to  in  a  most  comical  thought  in  the  following 

"  He  had  to  sell  the  Tantonie  Bell* 
And  Pardons  therein  was. 
Remission  of  ains  in  auld  sheep  skinals, 
Our  sanis  to  faring  from  grace." 
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tune  of  Ckper  and  firk  it ;  for  Twellth  Day,  to  the  tune  of  O  Mother 
R^er." 

There  is  a  Christmas  Carol  preserved  in  Tussei^s  Hnsbandry,  and 
another  at  the  end  of  Aylet's  Eclogues  and  Ele^es  (1653). 

In  Wither's  Juvenilia  is  a  Christmas  carol  in  which  the  customs 
of  that  season  are  not  overlooked — 

''  Lo  t  now  is  come  oar  joyfUl'st  feast  I 
Let  every  man  be  jolly. 
Each  roome  with  yyie  leaves  is  drett, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now,  all  our  neigfaboars'  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  Blocks  are  burning  ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak't-meats  choke. 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  doore  let  sorrow  lie ; 
And  if^  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 
Wee^e  boiy't  in  a  Christmas  pye, 

And  ever  more  be  merry. 

*'  Now  eveiy  lad  is  wondrous  trimm,    * 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour. 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bag-pipe  and  a  tabor. 
Ranke  misers  now  doe  sparing  shun  : 

Theire  hall  of  musicke  soundeth  : 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run, 
So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 

The  countrey-folke  themselves  advance ; 
For  Crowdy-Mutton*8  come  out  of  France  ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Jyll  shall  daunce, 
And  idl  the  town  be  merry. 

*'  Now  poore  men  to  the  justices 
With  capons  make  their  anants, 
And,  if  they  hap  to  faile  of  these, 
They  plague  them  with  their  warranti. 


''  Harke  how  the  wagges  abrode  doe  call 
Each  other  foorth  to  rambling ; 
Anon,  you'U  see  them  in  the  hidl. 
For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
The  wenches,  with  their  wasseU-bowles, 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boyes  are  come  to  catch  the  owles* 
The  wild  mare  in  is  brindng. 

Our  kitchen-boy  hau  broke  his  boxe, 

And,  to  the  dealing  of  the  oze, 

Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks. 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 


*  A  credible  person,  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  village  not  far  from  Bniy  St 
Edmunds  in  Suflblk,  informed  the  author  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  there  was 
a  rural  custom  there  among  the  youths,  of  hunting  cwls  and  summit  on 
Christmas  Dav. 
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**  Now  kings  and  queens  poore  sheep-ootes  have, 
And  mate  with  every  body  : 
The  honest  no^  may  play  tne  knare^ 
And  wise  men  play  at  noddy. 

Some  yoatns  will  now  a  mumming  goe  ; 
Some  others  play  at  Rowhind-hoe^ 
And  twenty  other  gameboyes  moe ; 

Because  they  will  be  merry." 

At  the  end  of  Herrick's  Hesperides  in  his  Noble  Numbers,  is  ^  A 
Christmas  CaroU  sung  to  the  King  in  the  presence  at  Whitehall 
The  Musical  Part  composed  by  Mr  Henry  Lawes  ; "  which  concludes 
as  follows — 

"  The  darling  of  the  world  is  come, 
And  fit  it  is,  we  find  a  roome 
To  welcome  him.    The  nobler  part 
Of  all  the  House  here  is  the  Heart 
Ckor,     Which  we  will  give  him  and  bequeath 
This  HoUie  and  this  IvU  WreaA^ 
To  do  him  honour ;  who's  our  King, 
And  Lord  of  all  this  reoeUing." 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1695,  we  have  this  good  old 

Christmas  Sanfr. 

"  Now  ihrice  welcome;,  Christmas,  O  may  they  ke«>  Lent 

Which  brings  us  good  cheer,  All  the  rest  ol  the  year  : 

^^^V^f'^V}^^y^«^.  With  hoUy  and  ivy 

(^  ale  and  strong  beer;  So  green  and  so  gay , 

With  pig,  goose,  and  capon,  yf^  ^eck  up  our  houm 

<J^i^J^  «*y  ^  As  fiesh  M  the  day. 

So  wdl  doth  the  weather  ^ith  bays  and  roseiiior. 

And  our  stomachs  agree.  ^^^  1^;,^  compleat. 

And  every  one  now 

Observe  how  the  chimnejrs  Is  a  king  in  conceit. 

Do  smoak  all  about,  .... 

The  cooks  are  providing  But  as  for  cnrmndgeonb, 

For  dinner,  no  doubt  $  Who  will  not  be  free. 

But  those  on  whose  tables  I  wish  they  may  die 

No  victuals  appeal^  On  the  thiee-legged  tree." 

In  the  Scilly  Islands  they  have  a  custom  of  singine  carols  ou 
Christmas  Day  at  church,  to  which  the  congregation  msui:e  contribu- 
tion by  dropping  money  into  a  hat  carried  round  at  the  end  of  the 
performance. 

Goldsmith,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  manners  ot 
some  rustics,  mentions  that,  among  other  customs  which  they  re 
tainedy  **  they  kept  up  the  Christmass  CarroL" 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  181 1,  referring  to 
the  mode  in  which  die  inhabitants  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
celebrate  Christmas,  says :  "  About  six  o'clock  on  Chnstmas  Day,  I 
was  awakmed  by  a  sweet  singing  under  my  window.  Surprised  at  a 
Yisit  so  early  and  unexpected,  I  arose,  and  looking  out  of  the  window 
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I  beheld  six  young  women,  and  four  men,  welcoming  with  sweet  music 
the  blessed  mom.** 

There  existed  formerly,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  late  Mr  Saint,  a  hereditary  collection  of  ballads,  numerous 
almost  as  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Among  these  were  several  carols  for  this  season  as  well  as  for  the 
Nativity,  St  Stephen's  Day,  Childermas  Day,*  and  other  occasions ; 
together  with  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  a  mock  play  usually 
acted  about  this  time  by  mummers.  The  conclusion  of  thiis  bombastic 
play  is  in  Ray's  Collection  of  Proverbs — 

**  Bounce  Buckram,  velvets  dear,f 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year: 
And,  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  cheer  ;t 
But,  when  it's  gone,  it's  never  the  near." 

Dr  Johnson,  in  a  note  on  Hamlet,  tells  us  that  the  pious  chansons, 
a  kind  of  Christmas  carol  containing  some  Scripture  history  thrown 
into  loose  rhymes,  were  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common  people, 
when  they  went  at  that  season  to  beg  alms. 

In  Stevenson's  "Twelve  Moneths"  (1661),  under  January,  it  is  written: 
''  For  the  recreations  of  this  month,  they  are  within  doors,  as  it  relates 
to  Christmasse  :  it  shares  the  chearfull  Carrols  of  the  Wassell  Cup — 
Cards  and  dice  purge  many  a  purse,  and  the  adventurous  youth  shew 
their  agility  in  shooing  the  Wild-Mare.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  is  no 
meane  man  for  his  time  ;  masking  and  mumming,  and  choosing  king 
and  queen."  Under  December  are  the  following  notices:  "Now 
capons  and  hens,  besides  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and 
mutton — must  all  die — ^for  in  twelve  dayes  a  multitude  of  people  will 
not  be  fed  with  a  little.  Now  plumbes  and  spice,  sugar  and  honey, 
square  it  among  pies  and  broath.  Now  a  journeyman  cares  not  a 
rush  for  his  master  though  he  begs  his  plum-porridge  all  the  twelve 
dayes.  Now  or  never  must  the  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must 
dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged  set  by  the  fire. 
The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  sent  againe  if 
she  forgets  a  pair  of  cards  on  Christmasse  Even.  Great  is  the  con- 
tention of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  weares  the  breeches. 
Dice  and  the  cards  benefit  the  butler ;  and,  if  the  cook  do  not  lack 
wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers." 

"  Christmasse  is  come,  make  ready  the  good  cheare : 
Apollo  will  be  frollick  once  a  yeare : 

*  Strype,  in  his  Annals,  under  1582,  mentions  a  riot  in  Finsbury,  about 
Christmas  holidays,  "  by  some  loose  young  men  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  one 
of  whom,  named  Light,  was  especially  indicted  for  singing  in  the  church,  upon 
Childermas  -Day,  Ftdlantida  dilli,  &c.,  an  idle  loose  song  then  used." 

t  "  Bounce  Buckram,  &c,"  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  seems  to  be  an 
apolc^  offered  for  the  badness  or  coarseness  of  the  mummers*  clothes. 

X  There  is  an  old  proverb  preserved  by  Ray,  happily  expressive  of  the  great 
dd^igs,  as  we  say,  or  good  eating  at  tfaia  festive  time — 

*'  Blettcd  be  St  Stephen,  thv^s  no  Fait  upon  hb  Bvm." 
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I  tpeake  not  here  of  Englaiid's  twelve  dayet  madtien, 
Bnt  humble  gratitude  and  hearty  gladnene. 
These  bat  oteery'd  let  instramenti  speak  ont. 
We  may  be  meny,  and  we  ought,  no  doubt ; 
Chiistiaiis  'tis  the  birth-day  of  Christ  our  King, 
Are  WE  disputing  when  the  angels  sing." 

In  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  World,  No.  104,  attributed  to  Richard 
Owen  Cambridge,  the  following  occurs :  ^'  Our  ancestors  considered 
Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a  chearful 
festival ;  and  acccordingly  distinguished  it  by  devotion,  by  vacatioi. 
from  business,  by  merriment,  and  hospitality.  They  seemed  eagerly 
bent  to  make  themselves  and  every  body  about  them  happy.  With 
what  punctual  zeal  did  they  wish  one  another  a  merry  Christmas  I 
and  what  an  omission  would  it  have  been  thought,  to  have  concluded 
a  letter  without  /k€  am^limsnts  of  the  season  /  The  great  hall  re- 
sounded with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the 
gambols  they  played  served  as  amusement  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion 
and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth  and 
entertainment,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and 
miti^te  the  influence  of  winter.  What  a  &nd  of  delight  was  the 
chusing  King  and  Queen  upon  Twelfth  Night  I  and  how  ereatly 
ought  we  to  regret  the  neglect  of  Minced  Pyes,  which,  besides  the 
ideas  of  merry-making  inseparable  from  them,  were  always  considered 
as  the  test  of  schismatics  !  How  zealously  were  they  swallowed  by 
the  orthodox,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  fanatical  recusants  !  If  any 
country  gentleman  should  be  so  unfortunate  in  this  age  as  to  lie  under 
a  suspicion  of  heresy,  where  will  he  find  so  easy  a  method  of  acquitting 
himself,  as  by  the  ordeal  of  Plumb-Porridge  V* 

Hobby-Horse  at  Christmas. 

In  '^  A  True  Relation  of  the  Faction  begun  at  Wisbeach,  by  Fa. 
Edmonds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuite,  1595,^  "newly  imprinted  1601," 
the  writer  says  of  Weston  :  "  He  lifted  up  his  countenance,  as  if  a  new 
spirit  had  been  put  into  him,  and  tooke  upon  him  to  controll,  and 
finde  fault  with  this  and  that  {^%  ihe  comming  into  the  Hall  of  the 
Hobby 'Horse  at  Christmas),  affirming  that  he  would  no  longer 
tolerate  these  and  those  so  grosse  abuses,  but  would  have  them 
reformed." 

Plot  mentions  that  within  memory,  at  Abbot's  or  Pagefs  Bromley 
they  celebrated  at  Christmas,  or  on  New  Year  and  Twdfth  Days,  the 
hobby-horse  dance^  a  sport  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  the  performers  carrying  between  his  legs  the  image  of  a  horse  made 
of  thin  boards,  with  a  bow  and  arrow Jn  his  hand.  The  latter  passing 
thiough  a  hole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping  on  a  shoulder,  made  a 
snappii^  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  music 
With  this  man  danced  six  others,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  as  many 
reindeer  heads,  with  the  arms  of  the  chief  families  to  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  town  belonged.  They  danced  the  heys  and  other 
country  dances*  To  this  hobby-horse  dance  was  appropriated  a 
poty  which  was  kept  in  turn  by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided 
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cakes  and  ale  to  put  into  it ;  all  those  who  had  any  kindness  for  the 
good  intent  of  the  institution  giving  pence  a-piece  for  themselves  and 
families.  Foreigners  also  that  came  to  see  it  contributed ;  and  the 
money,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  cakes  and  ale,  went  to  repair 
the  church  and  support  the  poor ;  which  charges,  adds  the  doctor,  are 
not  now  perhaps  so  cheerfully  borne. 


Christmas  Box. 

"  Gladly  the  Boy,  with  Christmas  Box  in  hand, 
Throuehoat  the  town,  his  devious  route  pursues ; 
And  of  his  master's  Customers  implores 
The  yearly  mite :  often  his  cash  he  shakes ; 
The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  consists, 
Whose  dulcet  jingle  fills  his  little  soul 
With  joy  as  boundless  as  the  debtor  feels, 
When,  from  the  bailifTs  rude,  uncivil  gripe 
His  friends  redeem  him,  and,  with  pity  fraught. 
The  claims  of  all  his  creditors  discharge." 

Christmas^  a  Poem, 

The  Christmas  box,  says  the  author  of  the  Connoisseur,  ''was 
formerly  the  bounty  of  well-disposed  people,  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  something  towards  rewarding  the  industrious,  and  supply- 
ing Uiem  with  necessaries.  But  the  gift  is  now  almost  demanded  as 
a  right ;  and  our  ioumeymen,  apprentices,  and  others  are  grown  so 
polite  that,  instead  of  reserving  their  Christmas  Box  for  its  original 
use,  their  ready  cash  serves  them  only  for  pocket-money ;  and,  instead 
of  visiting  their  friends  and  relations,  they  commence  the  fine  gentle- 
Hen  of  the  week.** 

Hutchinson,  in  the  History  of  Northumberland,  observes  on  these 
Gifts  to  Servants  and  Michanics^  for  their  good  services  in  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  year:  "The  Paganalia  of  the  Romans,  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius,  were  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  An 
altar  was  erected  in  each  village,  where  all  persons  gave  money. 
This  was  a  mode  originally  devised  for  gaining  the  number  of  in- 
habitants.'* 

In  a  catalogue  of  Presbyterian  books  detailed  in  Lewis'  English 
Presbyterian  Eloquence  (1720)  is  one  with  the  title — ^'^  Christmass 
Cordials  fit  for  refreshing  the  Souls  and  cheerine  the  Hearts ;  and 
more  fit  for  CAristmass  Boxes  than  Gold  or  Silver.' 

The  bestowing  of  Christmas  boxes,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  absurd 
customs  of  antiquity  which,  till  within  these  few  years,  had  spread 
itself  almost  into  a  national  g^evance.  The  butcher  and  the  baker 
sent  their  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  levy  contributions  on  their 
customers,  who  were  paid  back  again  in  fees  to  the  servants  of  the 
different  families.  The  tradesman  had,  in  consequence,  a  pretence 
to  lengthen  out  his  bill,  and  the  master  and  mistress  to  lower  the 
wages  on  account  of  the  vails. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  cut  to  The  English  Usurer  (1634),  the 
author,  speaking  of  the  usurer  and  swine,  says  : 
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*'  Both  with  the  Christmas  Boxe  may  well  comply, 
//  nothing yidds  till  brohe;  they  till  they  dye." 

In  Browne's  Map  of  the  Microcosme  (1642)  we  read  of  a  covetous 
wretch"  tbathe  ''doth  exceed  in  receiving,  but  is  very  deficient  in 
giving ;  like  the  Christmas  earthen  Boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take 
in  money^  but  he  restores  none  till  hee  be  broken  like  a  potter's  vessel! 
into  many  shares.**  And  in  Mason's  Handful  of  Essaies  (T62i)we 
find  a  similar  thought — ''  Like  a  swine  he  never  doth  good  till  his 
death :  as  an  apprentices  box  of  earthy  apt  he  is  to  take  all,  but  to 
restore  none  till  hee  be  broken.'' 

Aubrey,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Natural  History  of  the  North 
Division  of  the  County  of  North  Wiltshire,  describes  a  pot  in  which 
some  Roman  Denarii  were  found,  as  resembling  in  appearance  **an 
apprentices  earthen  Christmass  Box,^ 

The  Athenian  Oracle  affirms  that  the  Christmas  Box  money 
originated  thus  :  The  Romish  priests  had  masses  said  for  almost 
everything.  If  a  ship  went  out  to  the  Indies,  the  priests  had  a  box 
in  her,  under  the  protection  of  some  saint ;  and  for  masses  to  be  said 
for  them  to  that  saint,  the  poor  people  had  to  put  something  into  the 
priest's  box,  which  was  not  opened  till  the  ship's  return.  The  mass 
at  that  time  was  called  Christmass  ;  and  the  box  was  odled  Christ- 
mass  Box,  or  money  gathered  against  that  season,  so  that  the  priests 
might  supplicate  the  saints  to  forgive  the  people  their  debaucheries. 
Thence  servants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box  money,  that  they  too  might 
be  enabled  to  pay  the  priest  for  his  masses,  weU  knowing  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  "  No  penny,  no  Pater  Nosters." 

In  barbers'  shops  it  long  was  the  practice  to  set  up  against  the  wall, 
what  was  popularly  called,  a  thrift  box;  into  which  every  customer 
put  something.    Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  mentions  the  Christmas  Box — 

"  Some  hoys  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 
Belov'd  by  nndes,  and  kind,  good,  old  aunts ; 
When  Time  comes  nnmd  a  Christmas  Box  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year." 

Misson  writes — "  From  Christmas  Day  till  after  Twelfth  Day  is  a 
time  of  Christian  rejoicing ;  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  pleasure.  They 
give  treats,  and  make  it  their  whole  business  to  drive  away  melancholy. 
Whereas  little  presents  from  one  another  are  made  only  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  in  France,  they  begin  here  at  Christmas ;  and  they  are 
not  so  much  presents  from  friend  to  friend,  or  from  equal  to  equal 
(which  is  less  practised  in  England  now  than  formerly)  as  from  superior 
to  inferior.  In  the  taverns  the  landlord  gives  part  of  what  is  eaten 
and  drank  in  his  house,  that  and  the  two  next  days ;  for  instance,  thev 
reckon  you  for  the  wine,  and  tell  you  there  is  nothing  to  pav  for  bread, 
nor  for  your  slice  of  Westphalia,"  f./.,  ham.  He  had  previously  observed 
''The  English  and  most  other  Protestant  nations  are  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  those  diversions  of  the  Carnival  which  are  so  famous 
at  Venice,  and  known  more  or  less  in  all  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  The  great  festival  times  here  are  from  Christmas  to 
Twelfth  Day  inclusive,  at  Easter,  and  at  Whitsuntide." 
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Cotgrave^s  English  Treasuiy  of  Wit  and  Lai^age  (1655)  h 

"  Th'  are  sure  fair  gamesters  use 
To  pay  the  B&x  well,  especially  at  In  and  In. 
Innes  oi  Court  Butlers  would  have  but  a 
Bad  Christmass  of  it  else." 

In  Taylor's  "Wit  and  Mirth  (1629)  it  is  recorded—**  One  asVd  a 
fellow  what  Westminster  Hall  was  like  :  Marry,  quoth  the  other,  it  is 
like  a  Butler's  Box  at  Christmas  amongst  gamesters,  for  whosoever 
loseth  the  box  will  be  sure  to  be  a  winner." 

The  practice^  however,  of  giving  presents  at  Christmas  was  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  the  Pagan  custom  of  New  Yearns  gifts,  with 
which  in  these  times  it  is  blended.  Monsieur  de  Valois  says  that  the 
Kings  of  France  g^ve  presents  to  their  soldiers  at  this  season. 

SPORTS  AND  GAMES  AT  CHRISTMAS 
The  Lord  of  Misrule. 

**  Upon  my  life^  I  am  «  Lord,  indeed : 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Quistopher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight : 
And  onoe  again,  a  pot  </  the  tmallest  ale.* 

SHAICSSPSAUb 

In  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  Warton  tells  us  that  in  an  original 
dnift  of  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in 
1546,  one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled  '*  De  Praefecto  Ludorum  qui 
Imperator  dicitur ;  ^  under  whose  direction  and  authority  Latin 
comedies  and  tragedies  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  hall  at  Christmas ; 
as  also  Sex  Spectacula,  or  as  many  dialogues. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  business  and  office  of  imperator,  it  was 
directed  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  should  be  placed  over  the 
juniors  every  Christmas,  for  the  regulation  of  their  games  and  diver- 
sions at  that  season  of  festivity.  His  sovereignty  was  to  last  during 
the  twelve  days  of  Christmas ;  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
on  Candlemas  Day.     His  fee  was  forty  shilUngs. 

The  Status  Scholar  Etonensis  (1560)  shows  that  the  scholars  ttsed 
to  act  plays  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

In  an  audit-book  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  the  year  1559, 
Warton  found  a  disbursement  ''  Pro  prandio  Prindpis  NataLICH." 
A  Christmas  Prince,  or  Lord  of  Misrule^  he  adds,  corresponding  to 
the  imperator  at  Cambridge,  was  a  common  temporary  magistrate  in 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford. 

Wood,  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses,  referring  to  a  manuscript  which 
among  other  things  contains  The  Description  of  the  Christmas 
Prince  of  St  John's  College,  whom  the  Juniors  have  annually  for  the 
most  part  elected  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  College,  writes — 
'*  The  custom  was  observed  not  only  in  that  College,  but  in  several 
other  houses,  particularly  in  Merton  College,  where,  from  the  first 
foundation,  the  Fellows  annuadly  elected,  about  St.  Edmund's  Day, 
in  November,  a  Christmas  Lord,  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  styled  in  the 
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Registers  Rex  Fabarum  and  Rex  Regni  Fadarum;  which  custom 
continued  till  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  then,  that  producing 
Puritanism,  and  Puritanism  Presbytery,  the  profession  of  it  looked 
upon  such  laudable  and  ingenious  customs  as  Popish,  diabolical,  and 
antichristian." 

Thus  far  Wood,  who  gives  us  also  the  titles  (ludicrous  enough) 
assumed  by  Thomais  Tooker,  when  he  was  elected  Prince.  They  will 
not  be  thought  foreign  to  our  purpose.  "  The  most  magnificent  and 
renowned  Thomas,  by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  Prince  of  Alba  Fortunata, 
Lord  of  St  John's,  High  Regent  of  the  Hall,  Duke  of  St  Giles's, 
Marquis  of  Magdalen's,  Landgrave  of  the  Grove,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Cloysters,  Chief  Bailiff  of  Beaumont,  High  Ruler  of  Rome  (Rome 
is  a  piece  of  land,  so  called,  near  to  the  end  of  the  walk  called  non 
ultra,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxon),  Master  of  the  Manor  of  Walton, 
Governor  of  Gloucester  Green,  sole  Commander  of  all  Titles,  Tourna- 
ments, and  Triumphs,  Superintendent  in  all  Solemnities  whatever." 
Probably  the  humour  with  which  this  bombast  is  so  parsimoniously 
seasoned  can  only  be  relished  by  an  Oxonian,  weU  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  that  place  and  its  environs. 

When  the  Societies  of  the  Law  performed  these  shows  within  their 
own  respective  refectories,  at  Christmas,  or  any  other  festival,  a 
Christmas  prince  or  revel  master  was  regularly  appointed.  In  the 
record  of  a  Christmas  celebration  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  the  year  1635,  the  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  parade  of  this  mock 
monarch  are  circumstantially  described.  He  was  attended  by  a  lord 
keeper,  a  lord  treasurer,  with  eight  white  staves,  a  captain  of  his 
band  of  pensioners,  and  of  his  guard  ;  and  by  two  chaplains,  who 
were  so  seriously  impressed  with  an  idea  of  his  regal  dignity,  that  when 
they  preached  before  him  on  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the  Temple 
Church,  on  ascending  the  pulpit  they  saluted  him  with  three  low  bows. 
He  dined  both  in  the  hsdl  and  in  his  privy  chamber,  under  a  cloth 
of  estate.  The  pole-axes  for  his  gentlemen  pensioners  were  borrowed 
of  Lord  Salisbury ;  Lord  Holland,  his  temporary  Justice  in  Eyre, 
supplied  him  with  venison,  on  demafid ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  ana 
Sheriffs  of  London,  with  wine.  On  Twelfth  Day,  on  going  to  church, 
he  received  mai^y  petitions,  which  he  gave  to  his  Master  of  Requests  : 
and,  like  other  kings,  he  had  a  favourite,  whom  with  others,  gentlemen 
of  high  quality,  he  knighted  upon  returning  from  church.  His 
expenses,  defrayed  from  his  own  purse,  amounted  to  two  thousand 
pounds.    After  he  was  deposed,  the  king  knighted  him  at  Whitehall 

George  Ferrers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  Loni  of  Misrule  for  twelve 
days,  when  King  Edward  VI.  kept  his  Christmas  with  open  house 
at  Greenwich  in  1553,  to  His  Majesty's  great  delight  in  the  diversion. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines,  referring  to  the  Fooleries  of  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  in  the  Inner  Temple  on  St  Stephen's  Day,  says :  '^  Supper 
ended,  the  Constable-Marshall  presented  himself  with  Drums  afore 
him,  mounted  upon  a  scafifold  born  by  four  men,  and  goeth  three 
times  round  about  the  harthe,  crying  out  aloud, '  A  Lord,  a  LordJ  &c 
Then  he  descendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c.,  and  after  he  calleth  his 
Court^  every  one  by  name,  e,g.^  Sir  RandU  RackabiU^  of  Raskall- 
Hall  m  the  County  of  Rake*hel1,  &c,  &c.    This  done,  the  Lord  of 
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Misrule  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet :  which  ended  with 
some  Minstralsye,  Mirth,  and  Dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest** 

In  a  Royal  Household  Account  occurs  the  following  article :  "  From 
i6  to  i8  Nov.  8  Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  Walter  Alwyn  for  the  RtveUs  ai 
Christenmes  xiij^.  vj".  viij^*.** 

In  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  we  read  :  **  Item  my 
Lord  useth  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  yerely  when  his  Lordship  is  home 
and  hath  an  ABBOT  of  MiserewU  in  Christynmas  iu  his  Lordschippis 
Hous  upon  New-yers-day  in  rewarde xxj.* 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  Roper^s  Life  of  Sir  Tho. 
More :  ''  He  was,  by  his  Father's  procurement,  received  into  the 
House  of  the  right  reverend,  wise,  and  learned  prelate  Cardinall 
Mourton,  where  (thoughe  hee  was  yonge  of  yeares,  yet)  would  he  at 
Christmas  Tyd  sodenly  sometymes  supp  in  atnong  the  Players^  and 
never  studinge  for  the  matter,  make  a  parte  of  his  owne  there  presently 
amonge  them,  which  made  the  lookers-on  more  sport  than  all  the 

Slaters  besid.  In  whose  witt  and  towardnesse  the  Cardinall  much 
dightinge,  would  often  say  of  him  unto  the  Nobles  that  dyvers  tsrmes 
dyned  with  him  :  '  This  child  here  wayting  at  the  Table,  who  soever 
shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous  man.' " 

Langle/s  Translation  of  Polydore  Vereil  mentions  '*  The  Christe' 
mass  Lordes^  that  be  commonly  made  at  tne  nativitee  of  our  Lorde,  to 
whom  all  the  householde  and  familie,  with  the  Master  himself,  must 
be  obedient,  began  of  the  equabilitie  that  the  Servauntes  had  with 
their  Masters  in  Satumus  Feastes  that  were  called  Saturnalia: 
wherein  the  Servauntes  have  like  autorite  with  their  Masters  duryng 
the  tyme  of  the  sayd  Feastes." 

Hinde,  in  his  Life  of  John  Bruen,  an  eminent  Puritan,  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who  died  in  1625, 
censures  those  gentlemen  '*who  had  much  rather  spend  much  of 
their  estate  in  maintaining  idle  and  base  persons  to  serve  their  owne 
lusts  and  satisfie  the  humour  of  a  rude  and  profane  people  as  many 
do  their  Hors-riders,  Faulkeners,  Huntsmen,  Lords  of  Misrule^ 
Pipers,  and  Minstrels,  rather  to  lead  them  and  their  followers  (both 
in  their  publike  Assemblies  and  private  Families)  a  Dance  about  the 
Calfe,  than  such  a  Dance  as  David  danced  before  the  Arke,  with 
spiritual  rejoicing  in  God's  mercies,"  &c 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  in  The  Discovery  of  a  most  exquisite  Jewel 
found  in  the  Kennel  of  Worcester  Streets,  the  Day  after  the  Fight 
(1651),  says  :  **  They  may  be  said  to  use  their  King  as  about  Christmas 
we  use  to  do  the  King  of  Misrule  ;  *  whom  we  invest  with  that  title 
to  no  other  end,  but  to  countenance  the  Bacchanalian  riots  and  pre- 
posterous disorders  of  the  Family  where  he  is  installed." 

Christmas,  writes  Selden,  succeeds  the  Saturnalia,  the  same  timci 
the  same  number  of  holy  days ;  when  the  Master  waited  upon  the 
Servant  like  the  Lord  of  Misrule. 

In  the  feast  of  Christmas,  says  Stow  in  his  Survey,  **  there  was  in 
the  King's  House,  wheresoever  he  lodged,  a  Lard  of  Misrule^  or  Master 

*  Dngdale,  in  the  Account  of  the  grand  Christmasses  held  in  Lincolne's 
Inn,  mentions  the  choosing  *'  a  king  on  Ckristniass  Day** 
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of  meny  Disports,  and  the  like  bad  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman 
of  honour  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal  The 
Mayor  of  London  and  either  of  the  Sheriffs  had  their  several  Lords  of 
MisruU  ever  contending,  without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should 
make  the  rarest  pastime  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  Lords, 
banning  their  rule  at  Allhallond  Eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
morrow  sdter  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Candlemas 
Day ;  in  which  space  there  were  fine  and  subtle  disguisings,  masks, 
and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  Cards  for  Counters  Nayles,  ana 
Points  in  every  House,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gaine." 

In  Stow  we  read  that  Seneant  Vawce  was  Lord  of  Misrule  to  John 
Maynard,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  in  1553. 

The  keeping  a  fool  in  a  family  to  entertain  them  with  his  several 
pleasantries  was  anciently  very  common.  The  following  passage  is 
in  Lodge's  Wits  Miserie,  or  the  Devils  Incarnate  of  this  Age  (i  596)  : 
*•*  He  is  like  Captain  Qoux*  Foole  of  Lyons,  that  would  needs  die 
of  the  suUens,  because  his  master  would  entertaine  a  new  Foole  besides 
himselfe." 

The  annexed  is  too  curious  an  account  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  to 
be  omitted  here.  It  is  extracted  from  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  by 
Philip  Stubbes  (1585) ;  who  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Account 
of  May  Customs  as  a  rig^d  Puritan — 

^  Firste,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parishe,  conventynge  together, 
chuse  them  a  grand  Capitaine  (of  mischeef)  whom  they  in  noble  with 
the  title  of  my  Lorde  rf  MisseruUy  and  hym  they  crown  with  great 
solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng.  This  kyng  anoynted,  chuseth 
for  the  twentie,  fourtie,  three  score,  or  a  hundred  lustie  guttes  like  to 
hyms^,  to  waite  uppon  his  lordely  majestie,  and  to  guarde  his  noble 
persone.  Then  every  one  of  these  his  menne  he  investeth  with  his 
liveries,  of  greene,  yeUowe,  or  some  other  light  wanton  colour.  And 
as  though  Uiat  were  not  (baudie)  gaudy  enough  I  should  saie,  they 
bedecke  themselves  with  scarffes,  ribons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over 
with  golde  rynges,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewelles:  this  doen, 
they  tye  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles  with  rich  hande- 
kercheefes,  in  their  handes,  and  sometymes  laied  acrosse  over  their 
shoulders  and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  moste  parte  of  their  pretie 
Mopsies  and  loovying  Bessies  for  bussyng  them  m  the  darcke.  Thus 
thix^es  sette  in  order,  they  have  their  Hobbie  horses.  Dragons,  and 
o^er  antiques,  together  with  their  baudie  Pipers,  and  thunderyng 
Drommers,  to  strike  up  the  Deville's  Daunce  withall,*  then  marche 
these  Heathen  companie  towardes  the  Church  and  Churche  yarde, 
their  Pipers  pipyng,  Drommers  thonderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng, 
their  Belles  iynglyng,  their  handkerchefes  swyngyng  about  their 
heades  like  madmen,  their  Hobbie  horses^  and  other  Monsters 
skyrmishvng  amongest  the  throng  :  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe  to  the 
Churche  (though  the  Minister  bee  at  Praier  or  Preachyng),  dauncyng 
and  swingyng  their  handkercheefes  over  their  heades,  in  the  Churche, 
like  DevUles  incarnate,  with  suche  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man 
can  heare  his  owne  voice.     Then  the  foolishe  people,  they  looke, 

*  He  means  the  morris  dance. 
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they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes, 
to  see  these  goodly  pageanntes,  solemnized  in  this  sort  Then  after 
this,  aboute  the  Churche  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forthe 
into  the  Churche  yarde,  where  they  have  conunonly  their  sommer 
haules,  their  Bowers,  Arbours,  and  Banauettyng  Houses  set  up^ 
wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  daie,  and  (peradven* 
ture)  all  that  night  too.  And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  their 
Sabbaoth  daie. 

*'  Then  for  the  further  innoblyng  of  this  honorable  Lurdane  (Lorde 
I  should  saye)  they  have  also  certaine  papers,  wherein  is  paynted 
some  babblerie  or  other,  of  Imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call  my 
Lord  of  Misrules  badges,  these  thei  giue  to  every  one,  that  will  geve 
money  for  them  to  maintaine  them  in  this  their  Heathenrie,  Divelrie, 
Whoredome,  Dronkennesse,  Pride,  and  what  not.  And  who  will  not 
shewe  himselfe  buxome  to  them,  and  geve  them  money  for  these  the 
DeviUe's  Cognizaunces,  they  shall  be  mocked,  and  flouted  at  shame- 
fully. And  so  assotted  are  some  that  they  not  onely  give  them 
money,  to  maintaine  their  abhomination  withall,  but  also  weare  their 
Badges  and  Cognizances  in  their  Hattes,  or  Cappes,  openly. 

'*  An  other  sorte  of  fantasticall  fooles  bring  to  these  Helhoundes 
(the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  Bread,  some  good  Ale, 
some  newe  Cheese,  some  olde  Cheese,  some  Custardes,  some  Cakes, 
some  Flaunes,  some  Tartes,  some  Creame,  some  Meate,  some  one 
thing,  some  another  :  but  if  they  knewe  that  as  often  as  they  bring 
any  to  the  maintenaunce  of  these  execrable  pastymes,  they  offer 
sacrifice  to  die  Devill  and  Sathanas,  they  would  repen^  and  with- 
drawe  their  handes,  whiche  God  graunt  th^  male." 

One  of  the  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of 
York  by  the  churchwardens  and  sworn  men  (any  year  till  1040) 
was  :  ^  Whether  hath  your  Church  or  Church-yard  beene  abused  and 
prophaned  by  any  fighting,  chiding,  brawling,  or  quarrelling,  and 
Playes,  Lords  of  MisruU,  Summer  Lords,  Morris-Dancers,  Pedlers, 
Bowlers,  Bearewards,  Butchers,  Feastes,  Schooles,  Temporal  Courts, 
or  Leets,  Lay- Juries,  Musters,  or  other  prophane  usage  in  your  Church 
or  Church-yard  ?" 

Lodge's  Wits  Miserie  treats  thus  of  A  Jester  :  ^  This  fellow  in 
person  is  comely,  in  apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very  ape, 
and  no  man  :  his  studye  is  to  coine  bitter  Jeastes,  or  to  show  antique 
motions,  or  to  sing  baudie  sonnets  and  ballads  :  give  him  a  little  wine 
in  his  head,  he  is  continually  Rearing  and  making  of  mouths  :  he 
laughes  intemperately  at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the 
house,  leaps  over  tables,  outskips  men's  heads,  trips  up  his  com- 
panion's heeles,  bums  sacke  with  a  candle,  and  hath  all  the  feats  of  a 
Lord  of  Misrule  in  the  countrie.  It  is  a  special  marke  of  him  at 
Table,  he  sits  and  makes  faces." 

The  name  only  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  now  remembered.  The 
Lords  of  Misrule  in  Colleges  were  preached  against  at  Cambridge  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  inconsistent  with  a  place  of 
religious  education  and  as  a  relic  of  the  Pagan  rituaL 

Fuller,  in  his  Meditations  on  the  Times,  in  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times  (1647)^  tells  us :  "  Some  sixty  yeares  since,  in  the  University  of 
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Cambricteey  ifc  wms  solemnly  debated  betwixt  the  Hettds  to  debarre 
young  sdioUers  of  that  liberty  allowed  them  in  Christmas,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  Discipline  of  Students.  But  some  grave 
Governors  mentioned  the  good  use  thereof,  beC('\use  thereby,  in  twelve 
days,  they  more  discover  the  dispositions  of  Scholars  than  in  twelve 
moneths  before." 

^  If  we  compare,"  saysPrynne  in  the  Histrio-Mastix,  "our  Bacchan- 
alian Christmasses  and  New  Years  Tides  with  these  Saturnalia  and 
Feasts  of  Janus,  we  shall  finde  such  near  affinitye  betweene  them  both 
in  regard  of  time  (they  being  both  in  the  end  of  December  and  on  the 
first  of  January)  and  in  their  manner  of  solemnizing  (both  of  them 
being  spent  in  revelling,  epicurisme,  wantonesse,  idlenesse,  dancing, 
drinking,  Stage-plaies,  Masques,  and  camall  Pompe  and  Jollity),  that 
wee  must  needes  conclude  the  one  to  be  but  the  very  ape  or  issue  of 
the  other.  Hence  Polydor  Virgil  affirmes  in  expresse  tearmes  that 
our  Christmas  Lords  of  Misrule  (which  custom,  saith  he,  is  chiefly 
observed  in  England)^  together  with  dancing,  Masques,  Mummeries, 
Stage-playes,  and  such  other  Christmas  disorders  now  in  use  with 
Christians,  were  derived  from  these  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Baccha- 
nalian Festivals;  which  (concludes  he)  should  cause  all  pious 
Christians  eternally  to  abominate  them." 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformntion  took  a  more  severe  and  gloomy 
turn  than  in  Englanc^  the  Abbot  of  Unreason^  as  he  was  called,  and 
other  festive  characters,  were  thought  worthy  of  suppression  by  the 
L^slature  as  early  as  1555.*  This  Abbot  of  Misrule,  or  Unreason, 
seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  the  Abbas  Stuliorum,  who 
presided  over  the  Feast  of  Fools  in  France*  At  Rodei,  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Rovergne  in  France,  they  had  an  Abb^  dg  la 
Malgouvimi^  corresponding  exactly  with  our  Abbot  of  Misrule. 

A  note  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  recites  that  in  the 
French  towns  there  was  JO  Abbe  de  Uesse,  who  in  many  towns  was 
elected  from  the  burgesses  by  the  Magistrates,  and  was  the  director 
of  all  their  public  shows.  Among  his  numerous  mock  officers  were  a 
herald,  and  a  Maitre  d' Hotel  In  the  city  of  Auxerre  he  was 
especially  concerned  to  superintend  the  play  which  was  annually  acted 
on  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

In  a  very  rare  tract  entitled  The  Vindication  of  Christmas,  or  his 
Twelve  yeares  Observations  upon  the  Times  (1653),  Old  Christmas 
is  introduced  as  describing  the  former  annual  festivities  of  the 
season  thus  :  *^  After  dinner  we  arose  from  the  Boord  and  sate  by  the 
Fire,  where  the  Harth  was  imbrodered  all  over  with  roasted  Apples^ 
piping  hot,  expecting  a  Bole  of  Ale  for  a  cooler,  which  immediately 
was  transformed  into  Lamb-wooL  After  which  we  discoursed  merily, 
without  either  prophaness  or  obscenity  ;  some  went  to  Cards  ;  others 
sang  Carols  and  pleasant  Songs  (suitable  to  the  times) ;  then  the  poor 
labouring  Hinds  and  Maid-servants,  with  the  Plow-boys,  went  nimbly 

*  Tamieson  says  the  prohibition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  eflect  of 
the  Protestant  Doctrine,  for  as  yet  the  Reformation  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Court.  He  thinks  it  was  most  probably  owing  to  the  disorders  carried  on, 
both  in  town  and  country,  under  the  pretence  of  innocent  recreation. 
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to  dancing ;  the  poor  toyling  wretches  being  glad  of  my  Company, 
because  they  had  little  or  no  sport  at  all  till  I  came  amongst  them  : 
and  therefore  they  skipped  and  leaped  for  joy,  singing  a  Carol  to  the 
tune  of  Hey — 

'Let's  danoe  and  sing,  and  make  good  cheeit 
For  Christmass  comes  but  once  a  year.' 

^  Thus  at  active  Games  and  Gambols  of  Hot-cockles^  Shooing  the 
Wild  MarCy  and  the  like  harmless  sports,  some  part  of  the  tedious 
Night  was  spent,  and  early  in  the  morning  I  took  my  leave  of  them, 
promising  tney  should  have  my  presence  again  the  next  25th  of 
Decemb«'." 

We  have  another  account  of  the  Christmas  Gambols  in  Batt  upon 
Batt  (1694)— 

"  O  mortal  Man  1  is  eating  all  yon  do 
At  Christ-Tide  ?  or  the  making  Sing-Songs  ?  No  : 
Our  Batt  can  dance^  play  at  high  Jmks  vSth  Dict^ 
At  any  primitiye,  orUiodoxal  Vice. 
Shooing  the  wild  Maret  tumbling  theyounz  tVascAes, 
Drinhing  all  Night,  and  sleeping  on  the  Bendies. 
Shew  me  a  man  can  shuffle  fair  and  cut. 
Yet  always  have  three  Trays  in  hand  at  Putt: 
Shew  me  a  man  can  turn  up  Noddy  still, 
And  deal  himself  three  Fhes  too  when  he  will : 
Conclude  with  one  and  thirty,  and  a  Pair^ 
Never  fail  Ten  in  stoch,  and  yet  play  fair. 
If  Batt  be  not  that  Wight,  I  k)8e  my  aim." 

Another  enumeration  of  the  festive  sports  of  this  season  occurs  in 
a  poem  entitled  Christmas — 

"  Yomig  Men  and  Maidens,  now 
At  Feed  the  Deve  (with  Uuuel  leaf  m  month) 
Or  Blindman's  Bt^,  or  Ifunt  the  Slipper  play. 
Replete  with  ^lee.    Some,  haply,  Cow  adopt ; 
Or  if  to  ForfiUs  they  the  Sport  confine, 
The  happy  Folk,  adjacent  to  the  fire. 
Their  Stations  take ;  excepting  one  alone 
(Sometimes  the  social  Mistress  of  the  house) 
Who  sits  within  the  centre  of  the  room. 
To  cry  the  pawns ;  much  is  the  laughter,  now. 
Of  such  as  can't  the  Christmas  Catch  repeat. 
And  who,  perchance,  are  sentenced  to  salute 
The  jetty  beauties  of  the  chimney-back. 
Or  Lady's  shoe  :  others,  more  lucky  far. 
By  hap  or  favour,  meet  a  sweeter  doom. 
And  on  each  fair-one's  lovely  lips  imprint 
The  ardent  kiss." 

Among  the  Garrick  Plays  in  the  British  Museum  is  The  Christmas 
Ordinary,  a  private  Show ;  wherein  is  expressed  the  jovial  Freedom  of 
that  Festival :  as  it  wets  acted  at  a  Gentelmasis  House  among  other 
Revels.  By  W.  R.,  Master  of  Arts,  4to.  Lond.  1682. 
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In  Niobe,  or  Age  of  Teares  (1611),  Stafforde  refers  to  some  deluded 
men  as  making  him  '^  call  to  mind  an  old  Christmas  Gambole,  contrived 
with  a  Thred^  which  being  fastned  to  some  Beame,  hath  at  the  nether 
end  of  it  a  sticke,  at  the  one  end  of  which  is  tied  a  Candle,  and  at  the 
other  end  an  Apple ;  so  that  when  a  Man  comes  to  bite  at  the  Apple, 
the  Candle  bumes  his  nose.    The  Application  is  as  easy  as  the  Tridc 


common." 
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In  Dives  and  Pauper  (1493),  among  superstitions  censured  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  we  find  *'  kdyngoftki  PLOUGHS  abauU  the  Fire 
as  far  gode  kegynnyt^  oftheyere  that  they  shnlde/are  the  better  aUe 
the  yere  fallowyngf 

And  in  Bales  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe  (1542),  the  author, 
enumerating  ^auncyent  Rytes  &  lawdable  Ceremonyes  of  Holy 
Churche  "  then  apparently  laid  aside,  protests  "'  than  ought  my  Lorde 
(Bonner)  to  suffre  the  same  selfe  ponnyshment  for  not  sensing  the 
Plowghess,  upon  Plowgh  Mondaye," 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
under  the  year  1494,  is  the  following — 
^  Item  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rynsyvale  for  the  Plow^gere  £,0  41.  odf^ 

And  in  those  of  Heybridge  near  Maiden,  Essex,  in  1 522,  occurs : 
*•  Item  receyyed  of  the  gadryng  of  the  White  Plowe  £.o»  u.  ^ " 
To  which  this  note  is  affixed  :  "  Q.  does  this  mean  Plough  Monday  v 
on  which  the  Country  People  come  and  dance  and  make  a  gathering 
as  on  May-Day  ?  ^ 

So,  among  the  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
Wigtoft,  Lincolnshire,  1575,  we  have — 

'Recdd  of  Wyll"  Clarke  &  John  Waytt,  of  y  plougadrin  £.1.  os. 

With  this  note  :  **  Plow-gathering  ;  but  why  this  was  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  Church,  I  cannot  say.  There  is  a  custom  in  this  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plotighmen  parading  on  Plow-Monday;  but  what  little 
they  collect  is  applied  wholly  to  ieasting  themselves.  They  put  them- 
selves in  grotesque  habits^  with  ribbands^*  &c.,  &c 

In  Stukel/s  Itinerary  is  the  following  Article  from  "'  A  Boake  of  the 
Stufife  in  the  Cheyrche  of  Holbeche  sowlde  by  Chyrcbe  Wardyns  of 
the  same  according  to  the  Injunctyons  of  the  Kynges  Majyste  ' — 

'^  Item,  to  Wm.  Davy  the  Sygne  whereon  the  Plowghe  did  stond 
xvj^» 

According  to  Blomefield,  in  many  churches  in  Norfolk  they  used  to 
have  a  light  before  some  image,  called  the  Plow- light,  maintained 
by  old  and  young  husbandmen  ;  who  on  Plough  Monday  had  a 
feast  and  went  about  with  a  plough  and  some  dancers  to  support  it 

In  the  North  of  England  there  is  a  custom  used  at  or  about  this 
time,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  anciently  observed  sdso  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent.  The  Fool  Plough  goes  about :  a  pageant  consisting 
of  a  number  of  sword  dancers  dragging  a  plough^  with  music  ;  one, 
sometimes  two,  in  very  strange  attire ;  the  Bessy,  in  the  grotesque 
habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  Fool,  almost  covered  with  skins, 
a  hairy  cap  on,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal  hanging  from  his  bacL 
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The  office  of  one  of  these  characters,  in  which  he  is  very  assidaous,  is 
to  go  about  rattling  a  box  amon^t  the  spectators  of  the  dance,  in 
which  he  receives  their  little  donations. 

This  pageant,  or  dance  as  used  at  present,  seems  a  composition 
made  up  of  the  gleaning  of  several  obsolete  customs,  followed 
anciently,  here  and  elsewhere,  on  this  and  the  like  festive  occasions. 

It  is  also  called  the  fond  [or  fool]  Plough^  otherwise  the  whiU 
Plough^  so  denominated  because  the  gallant  young  men  that  compose 
it  appear  to  be  dressed  in  their  shirts  (without  coat  or  waistcoat)  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  ribbands  folded  into  roses  are  loosely  stitcned 
on.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  airy  habit  at  this  cold  season,  but  they 
have  on  warm  waistcoats  mider  it.  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of 
Northumberland,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  sword-dancers  at 
Christmas,  adds :  "  Others,  in  the  same  kind  of  gay  attire,  draw 
about  a  Plough,  called  the  Stot  Plough,*  and  when  they  receive  the 
gift,  make  the  exclamation  Largess  l  But,  if  not  requited  at  any 
bouse  for  their  appearance^  they  draw  the  Plough  through  the  Pave- 
ment and  raise  the  ground  of  the  front  in  furrows.  I  have  seen  twenty 
men  in  the  yoke  of  one  Plough*"  He  concludes  thus  :  ^  The  Stot- 
p)ough  has  been  conceived  by  some  to  have  no  other  derivation 
than  a  mere  rural  triumph,  the  plough  having  ceased  from  its 
labour.* 

The  Fool-Pl&ugh  upon  the  Continent  appears  to  have  been  used 
after  the  solenm  service  of  Ash  Wednesday  was  over.  Hospinian 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  it  from  Naogeoigus,  and  explains  the 
origin  of  its  name. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1710),  to  the  inquiry  why  the  first  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Day  is  called  Plough  Monday y  answer  is  given  :  '^  Plough 
Monday  is  a  country  phrase,  and  only  used  by  peasants,  because 
they  generally  used  to  meet  together  at  some  neighbourhood  over 
a  cup  of  ale,  and  feast  themselves,  as  well  to  wish  Uiemselves  a 
plentiful  Harvest  from  the  great  Com  sown  (as  they  call  Wheat  and 
Rye)  as  also  to  wish  a  God-speed  to  the  Plough  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  Iveak  the  ground  to  sow  Barley  and  other  Com,  which  they  at  that 
time  make  a  Holiday  to  themselves  as  a  finishing  stroke  after  Christ- 
tnas,  which  is  their  Master^s  holyday  time,  as  Prentices  in  many 
places  make  it  the  same,  appropriated  by  consent  to  revel  amongst 
themselves." 

Pegge  (Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1763)  informs  us  that 
Plougn-Monday,  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  is  when  the  labour 
of  the  Plough  and  the  other  rustic  toils  begrin.  ''On  this  day  the 
young  men  yoke  themselves  and  draw  a  PLOUGH  adout  with  Musick^ 
and  one  or  two  persons,  in  antic  dresses,  like  Jack-Puddings,  go,  from 
house  to  house,  to  gather  money  to  drink.  If  you  refuse  them  they 
plough  up  your  dunghill.  We  call  them  here  [in  Derbyshire?]  the 
Plough  Bullocks." 

Macaulay  says :  **  On   Plow-Monday  I  have  taken  notice  of  an 

*  A  stot  signifies  a  young  bullock  or  steer.  See  Ray's  North  Countiy 
Words. 
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atmual  displaj^  ef  MORRIS-DANCBRS  at  Claybrooky  who  come  from 
the  neighbounng  villages  of  Sapcote  and  Shamford.' 

In  Tussei's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  the  Account 
of  the  Ploughman's  Feast-Days  are  the  following  lines— 

"Plough  Munday. 
^  Plough  Mundav,  next  after  that  Twelf-tide  is  past. 
Bids  out  with  the  Plough,  the  worst  Husband  is  last  t 
If  Plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skreene, 
Maids  loseth  their  Cocke,  if  no  water  be  seen  ;" 

which  are  thus  explained  in  Tusser  Redivivus :  '^  After  Christmas 
which,  formerly  during  the  Twelve  Days  was  a  time  of  very  little 
work),  every  Gentleman  feasted  the  Farmers,  and  every  Farmer  their 
Servants  and  Task  Men.  Plough  Monday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their 
business.  In  the  morning  the  Men  and  Maid-servants  strive  who 
shall  shew  their  diligence  in  rising  earliest.  If  the  Ploughman  can 
get  his  Whip,  his  Plough-staff,  Hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  he  wants  in 
die  Field,  by  the  Fire-side,  before  the  Maid  hath  got  her  Kettle  on, 
then  the  Maid  loseth  her  Shrove-tide  Cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to 
the  Men.  Thus  did  our  Forefathers  strive  to  allure  youth  to  their 
duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth  as  well  as  labour.  On  this 
Plough  Monday  they  have  a  good  Supper  and  some  strong  Drink.'* 

The  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  according  to  Coles,  was  anciently 
called  Plough  Monday,  when  our  Northern  ploughmen  begged 
plough-money  to  drink.  He  adds  :  "  In  some  places  if  the  Plough- 
man (alter  that  day's  work)  come  with  his  Whip  to  the  Kitchen  Hatch 
and  cry  "  Cock  in  Pot  '*  before  the  Maid  cry  **  Cock  on  the  dung- 
hiU,"  he  gains  a  Cock  for  Shrove  Tuesday.  Coles  tells  as  also  of  an 
old  custom,  in  some  places,  of  farmers  giving  sharping  com  to 
their  smiths  at  Christmas,  for  sharping  plough  irons^  &c. 

In  a  marginal  note  to  A  Briefe  Relation  of  the  Gleanings  of  the 
Idiotismes  and  Absurdities  of  Miles  Corbet  Esquire,  Councellor  at 
Law,  Recorder  and  Burgesse  for  Great  Yarmouth :  by  Antho.  Roiley 
(1646),  we  are  told  that  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  is  called 
"  Phwlick  Monday  by  the  Husbandmen  in  Norfolk,  because  on  that 
alay  they  do€  first  begin  to  plough? 

Among  the  ancients  (we  read  in  Sheridan's  Persius)  the  Compit- 
alia  were  feasts  instituted,  some  say,  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  celebrated  by  servants  alone,  when  their 
ploughing  was  over. 

C&istie,  in  his  Inouiry  into  the  ancient  Greek  Game,  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  oy  Palamedes  (1801V  says :  **  The  new  year  of 
the  Persians  was  opened  with  agricultural  ceremonies  (as  is  aiso  the 
case  with  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day)." 

Again :  ^  The  Athenians  (says  Plutarch)  celebrate  three  sacred 
ploughing^*  ''The  Chinese  ploughing  took  i^ace  on  the  first  day  of 
their  (solar)  new  year,  (the  same  ceremony  is  practised  in  Tunquin, 
Cochin-China,  and  Siam),  which^  however,  happened  at  an  earlier 
season  than  with  the  Gieeks,  vu.,  when  the  sun  entered  the  15th 
d^ree  of  Aquarius ;  hut  the  difference  of  season  need  not  be  obiected 
to,  since  we  have  observed  that  similar  rites  were  adopted  oythe 
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ftntient  Persians,  the  bep^inning  of  whose  year  differed  again  firom  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Chinese ;  but  all  these  ceremonies  may  be  pre* 
sumed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  The  Grecian  ploughing 
was  perhaps  at  first  but  a  civil  institution,  although  a  mystical 
meaning  was  afterwards  attached  to  it." 

In  his  description  of  some  remarkable  customs  prevalent  in  his 
time  in  Franconia,  Aubanus  tells  us  of  a  similar  one  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day when  such  young  women,  he  says,  as  have  frequented  the 
dances  throughout  the  year  are  gathered  together  by  young  men, 
and,  instead  of  horses,  are  yoked  to  a  plough,  upon  which  a  piper 
sits  and  plays  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  are  dragged  into  some  river 
or  pool.  He  suspects  this  to  have  been  a  kind  of  self-enjoined 
voluntary  penance  for  not  having  abstained  from  their  favourite 
diversion  on  holidays,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  curious  and  very  minute  description  of  the  SwORD 
Dance  in  Olaus  Magnuses  History  of  the  Northern  Nations.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Northern  Goths  and  Swedes  have  a  sport  wherein 
they  exercise  their  youth,  consisting  of  a  danu  with  swords  in  the 
following  manner.  First,  with  their  swords  sheathed  and  erect  in 
their  hands,  they  dance  in  a  triple  round ;  then,  with  their  drawn 
swords  held  erect  as  before :  afterwards,  extending  them  from  hand 
to  hand,  they  lay  hold  of  each  other's  hilts  and  points,  and  while 
they  are  wheeling  more  moderately  round  and  changing  their  order, 
throw  themselves  into  the  figure  of  a  hexagon,  which  they  call  a 
rose  :  but,  presently  raising  and  drawing  back  their  swords,  they 
undo  that  figure,  in  order  to  form  with  them  a  four-square  rose, 
that  they  may  rebound  over  the  head  of  each  other*  Lastly,  they 
dance  rapidly  backwards,  and,  vehemently  rattling  the  sides  of  their 
swords  together,  conclude  their  sport  Pipes  or  songs  (sometimes 
both)  direct  the  measure,  which  at  first  is  slow,  but,  increasing  after- 
wards, becomes  very  quick  towards  the  conclusion.  * 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  says :  "  The  Germans,  and  pro- 
bably the  Gauls  and  Britons,  had  a  kind  of  martial  Dance  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  entertainment  This  was  performed  by  certain 
young  men,  who,  by  long  practice,  had  acquired  the  art  of  dancing 
amongst  the  sharp  points  of  swords  and  spears,  with  such  wonderfid 
agility  and  gracefulness,  that  they  gained  great  applause  to  them- 
sdves,  and  gave  great  delight  to  the  spectators.'' 

Moresinus,  who  was  a  most  accurate  observer  of  popular  antiquities^ 
mentions  a  dance  without  swords,  in  Scotland. 

A  drama  was  played  by  a  set  of  ^  Plow-Boys  or  Morris-Dancers^ 
in  their  ribbon  dresses,  with  swords,  on  October  the  20th  1779,  ^ 
Revesby  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The 
assumed  characters  of  the  piece  were  different  from  those  of  the  more 
regular  Morris,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  two  men  from 
Kirtley  withoat  any  particular  dresses,  who  sang  the  song  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant    The  Dramatis  personse  were — Afin^  The  Fool  and 

*  Douce  had  a  very  carious  old  cat  repntentiiig  this  dance*  which  Park 
testifies  to  having  seen  performed  by  the  morris-dancen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liucola. 
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his   five   sons.  Pickle  Herringy  Blue  Breeches,  Pepper  Breeches, 
Ginger  Breeches,  and  John  Allspice  :  IVonuuty  Cicely :  with  a  fiddler 
or  master  music  man. 
In  the  play  itself  the  hobby-horse  is  not  omitted — 

"  We  are  come  over  the  Mire  and  Moss ; 

We  dance  an  Hobby  Horse ; 

A  Dragon  yon  shall  see, 

And  a  wild  Worm  for  to  flee. 
Still  we  are  all  brave  jovial  boys, 
And  take  delight  in  Christmas  toys.** 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1811,  deposes  that  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  sword  dance  is  performed  from  St 
Stephen's  Day  till  New  Year's  Day.  The  dancers  usually  consist  of  six 
youths  dressed  in  white  with  ribbands,  attended  by  a  fiddler,  a  youth  with 
the  name  of  ^  Bessy,"  and  one  who  personates  a  doctor.  They  travel 
firom  village  to  village.  One  of  the  six  youths  acts  the  part  of  king 
in  a  kind  of  farce  which  consists  chiefly  of  singing  and  dancing,  when 
the  Bessy  interferes  while  they  are  making  a  hexagon  with  their 
swords,  and  is  Idiled. 

Olaus  Magnus  calls  this  a  kind  of  gynmastic  rite,  in  which  the 
ignorant  were  successively  instructed  by  those  who  were  skilled  in  it ; 
and  thus  it  must  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us.  This 
dance  was  till  very  lately  performed  with  few  or  no  alterations  in 
Northumberland  and  the  adjoining  counties*  One  difierence,  how- 
ever, is  observable  in  our  Northern  sword  dancers,  that,  when  the 
swords  are  formed  into  a  figure,  they  lay  them  down  upon  the  ground 
and  dance  round  theuL 

Wallis  writes  that  the  Saltatio  armata  of  the  Roman  Militia  on 
their  Festival  Armilustrium,  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  October,  was 
practised  by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northumber- 
land on  the  annual  festivity  of  Christmas,  the  Yule-tide  of  the  Druids. 
'^  Young  Men  march  from  Village  to  Village,  and  from  House  to 
House,  with  Music  before  them,  dressed  in  an  antic  attire,  and  before  the 
vestibulum  or  entrance  of  every  house  entertain  the  family  with  the 
Motus  inoompositus,  the  antic  Dance,  or  Chorus  Armatus,  with  Swoird 
or  Spears  in  their  hands,  erect  and  shining.  This  they  call  the  Sword 
Dance.  For  their  pains  they  are  presented  with  a  small  gratuitv  in 
money,  more  or  less,  according  to  every  householder's  ability :  their 
gratitude  is  expressed  by  firing  a  gun.  One  of  the  company  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  more  antic  dress ;  a  fox's  skin  gener- 
ally serving  him  for  a  covering  and  ornament  to  his  head,  the  tail 
hanging  down  his  back*  This  droll  figure  is  their  chief  or  leader. 
He  does  not  mingle  in  the  dance." 

As  to  the  Fool  and  Bessy,  they  have  probably  been  derived  to  us 
from  the  ancient  Festival  of  Fools  held  on  New  Year's  Day. 

There  was  anciently  a  profane  sport  among  the  heathens  on  the 
calends  of  January,  when  they  used  to  roam  about  in  disguises, 
assuming  the  figures  of  wild  beasts,  of  cattle,  and  of  old  women.* 

*  Faustinus,  the  bishop,  inveighed  with  great  warmth  against  its  adoption 
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In  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  Dr  Johnson  mentions  that 
a  gentleman  informed  him  of  an  odd  game.  On  New  Year's  Eve^  in 
the  hall  or  castle  of  the  Laird,  likely  at  festal  seasons  to  have  a  very 
numerous  company,  a  man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow's  hide,  and  is 
pursued  by  others  who  beat  him  with  sticks.  With  a  vast  uproar  he 
runs  round  the  house,  and  the  company  quits  it  in  a  counterfeited 
fright,  the  door  being  shut  after  them.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  however, 
no  great  pleasure  is  to  be  had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They 
are  therefore  sure  to  recover  from  their  terror  soon  enough  to  solicit 
re-admission  ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry,  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  repeating  a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowing  and  provident 
take  care  to  be  furnished.  The  learned  traveller  tells  us  that  they 
who  played  at  this  singrular  game  could  give  no  account  of  its  origin, 
and  that  he  described  it  in  view  of  its  probable  existence  in  localities 
where  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

This  also  may  be  a  vestige  of  the  Festival  of  Fools.  The  ^  vestiuntur 
pdlibus  Pecudum  "  of  Du  Cange,  and  *'  a  man's  dressing  himself  in  a 
cow's  hide," — ^both,  too,  od  the  Brst  of  January;  and  observe  that 
Uiey  sat  up  the  whole  night  upon  these  vig^ils  —  are  circumstances 
such  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  but  that,  allowing  for  the  mutilations 
of  time,  they  are  one  and  the  same  custom. 
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GREENS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

"  From  ev'iy  hedgv  is  jpluek'd  hf  tMgiet  hand^ 
Thn  Hatty  brmmck  with  prickly  leaves  replete, 
And  fraught  with  berries  of  a  crimson  hue ; 
Whicfaf  torn  asunder  from  its  parent  trunk. 
Is  straightway  taken  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
Where  windows,  mantels,  candlestacks,  and  shdvei^ 
Quarts,  pints,  decanters,  pinkins,  basons,  jii^s. 
And  other  articles  of  hoosenold  ware, 
The  verdant  garb  confeas.** 

Ckrit/ma9,  a  Patm, 

THIS  custom  also  the  Christians  seem  to  have  copied  from  their 
Pagan  ancestors.  Bourne  cites  the  73rd  Canon  of  the  Council 
of  Bracara,  as  forbidding  Christians  to  deck  their  houses  with  bay 
leaves  and  green  boughs  ;  but  this  applied  only  to  their  doing  so  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Pagans. 

So  also  Prynne,  who  gives  nearlv  the  same  words  from  the  73rd 
Canon  of  the  ''Concilium  Antisiodorense "  held  in  France  in  ^4, 
cites  the  Councils  as  forbidding  the  early  Christians  ''to  dedce  up 
their  houses  with  lawrell,  yvii^  and  greene  boughes  (as  we  use  to  doe 
in  the  Christmass  Season).^ 

In  his  Travels  in  Greece,  Chandler  tells  us  that  it  is  related  where 
Druidism  prevailed  tfu  houses  were  decked  with  evergreens  in 
December^  in  order  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and 

by  the  Christians ;  who  used  to  cover  themaelves  with  skins  of  cattle,  and  to 
pot  on  the  heads  of  beasts. 
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femain  unnipped  by  frost  and  cold  winds  until  a  milder  season  had 
renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes. 

The  fdlowing  dull  epigram  occurs  in  an  old  collection  of 
poetry— 

''On  Christmass  Ity. 

^  At  Christmass  men  do  always  Iry  get. 
And  in  each  comer  of  the  house  it  set : 
But  why  do  they  then  use  that  Bacchui  weedl 
Because  they  mean,  then,  Bacckus-like  to  feed." 

Bourne  cites  an  oration  of  Gregory  Nasianxen,  which  throws 
light  upon  the  ancient  rites  of  Christmas  Day.  ^  Let  us  not,''  says 
he,  **  celebrate  the  feast  after  an  earthly,  but  an  heavenly  manner ; 
lei  not  our  doors  be  crowned ;  let  not  dancing  be  encouraged ;  let 
not  the  cros8*path8  be  adorned,  the  eyes  fed,  nor  the  ears  de&ghted ; 
kft  ns  not  feast  to  excess^  nor  be  drunk  with  wine.* 

**Trimmyng  of  the  Temples^"  says  Polydore  Vergil,  "with 
hangynges,  floures,  boughes,  ana  garlondes,  was  taken  of  the  hea- 
then people,  whiche  decked  their  idob  and  houses  with  such  array." 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  writes  that  against  the  Feast  of 
Christmas  all  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  pansh  churches,  were 
decked  with  holme,  ivy,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  of  green  the  season 
of  the  year  afforded.  *  The  Conduits  and  Standards  in  the  streets 
were  likewise  garnished :  among  the  which  I  read  that  in  the  year 
1444  by  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  towards  the  morning  of 
Candlonas  Day,  at  the  Leaden-hall,  in  Comhill,  a  Standard  of  tree, 
being  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pavement,  fast  in  the  ground, 
nailra  full  of  holme  and  ivie,  for  disport  of  Christmass  to  the  people, 
was  tome  up  and  cast  downe  by  the  malignant  Spirit  (as  was 
thought),  and  the  stones  of  the  pavement  all  about  were  cast  in  the 
streets,  and  into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  aghast 
at  the  great  tempests.** 

In  the  ancient  Calender  of  the  Church  of  Rome  we  find  the 
following  observations  on  Christmas  Eve — 

**  Templa  ezomantur."  — —  Ckurchts  art  decked. 
Gay  describes  this  custom  in  his  Trivia — 

"  When  Rosemary  and  Bays^  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  hawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  tow:i ; 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmass  near, 
Christmass,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ! 
Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  stroW; 
With  Ztfwrv/ green,  and  sacred  Mislxtob." 

Among  the  Annual  Disbursements  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at 
Hill,  London,  we  find  the  following  entry  :  *'  Holme  and  Ivy  at 
Christmas  Eve  iiij^"  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St 
Laurence's  Parish,  Readine,  for  1505,  we  read :  '^  It  payed  to  Makrell 
for  the  Holy  Bussh  agay'  Christmas  ij^;"  and  those  of  St  Martin 
Outwich,  London,  for  1524,  is  : "  It'm  for  Holy  and  Ivye  at  Christmas 
\}d;^  and  for  1525  :  **Payd  for  Holy  and  Ivye  at  Chrystmas  ij^" 
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Similarly  in  those  of  the  Parish  of  St  Margaret,  Westminsteri  1647, 
read  :  "  Item  paid  for  RosemarU  and  Bayes  that  was  stuck  about  the 
church  at  Christmas,  \s.  6^." 

In  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  the  author  tells  us  :  ^  Our  Parson 
takes  order  that  tiie  church  be  swept  and  kept  clean,  without  dust 
or  cobwebs,  and  at  ^eat festivals  strawed  and  stuck  with  boughSy  and 
perfumed  with  incense." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1765  conjectures  that 
the  ancient  custom  of  dressing  churches  and  houses  at  Christmas 
with  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  was  in  allusion  to  many  figurative 
expressions  in  the  Prophets  relative  to  Christ  the  Branch  of  Right- 
eousnessy  &a,  or  that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  Oratory  of 
Wrythen  Wands  or  Boughs,  which  was  the  first  Christian  church 
erected  in  Britain.  Before  we  can  admit  either  of  these  hypotheses, 
the  question  must  be  determined  whether  or  not  this  custom  did  not 
prevail  at  this  season  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
taith  amongst  us. 

Another  writer  in  July  1783,  remarking  on  the  same  usage, 
inquires  :  ''  May  we  refer  the  Branches  (as  well  as  the  Palms  on 
Palm  Sunday)  to  this,  ^And  they  cut  down  Branches  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way  ? '  ** 

A  third  writer  in  the  same  Miscellany  for  May  181 1.  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Riaing  of  York- 
shire celebrate  Christmas,  says :  ''  The  Windows  and  Pews  of  die 
Church  (and  also  the  windows  of  Houses)  are  adorned  with  branches 
of  Holly,  which  remain  till  GOOD  Friday." 

This  illustrates  the  Spectator's  observation  that  our  forefathers 
looked  into  Nature  with  other  eyes  than  we  do  now,  and  always 
ascribed  common  natural  effects  to  supernatural  causes.  It  should 
seem  that  this  joy  of  the  people  at  Christmas  was  death  to  their  in* 
femal  enemy.  Envying  their  festal  pleasures,  and  owing  them 
a  mdge,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  spoiling  their  sport. 

Bourne  observes  that  this  custom  of  adorning  the  windows  at  this 
season  with  bay  and  laurel  is  but  seldom  used  in  the  North  ;  but  in 
the  South,  particularly  at  our  universities,  it  is  very  common  to  deck 
not  only  the  common  windows  of  the  town,  but  sdso  the  chapels  of 
the  coUeges,  with  branches  of  laurel ;  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  the  emblem  of  peace,  joy>  and  victory.  In  the  Chris- 
tian sense  it  may  be  applied  to  the  victory  gained  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  by  the  commg  of  Christ 

In  a  curious  tract  (without  date,  but  certainly  published  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century)  entitled  Round  about  our  Coal  Fire,  or 
Christmas  Entertainments,  occurs  the  following  passage  on  this 
subject :  "  The  Rooms  were  embowered  with  Holly,*  Ivy,  Cyfrus^ 
Bays,  Laurel,  and  Misletoe,  and  a  bouncing  Christmas  Log  in  the 
Chimney.** 

*  The  following  carol  in  praise  of  the  HoLLT,  written  during  the  reign  of 
the  sixth  Henry,  is  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manttscript^  No.  5396— 

"Nay,  Itt  !  naji  it  shall  not  be,  I  wyt; 
Let  Hofly  hafe  die  may ttry,  at  the  maner  ya^ 
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In  this  Account  the  ^  Cyprus  '^  is  quite  a  new  article.  Indeed, 
one  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  the  yew  as  the  cypress 
used  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Colesy  however,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling  (1656),  tells  us  :  ^  In  some 
places  setting  up  of  Holly,  Ivy,  Rosemary,  Bayes,  Yew,  &c,  in 
Churches  at  Christmassy  is  still  in  use  ; "  while  use  of  box  as  weU  as 
yew,  ''to  decke  up  Houses  in  Winter,"  is  noticed  in  Parkinson's 
Garden  of  Flowers  (1629). 

Although  Gay  mentions  the  Mistlbtos  among  the  evergreens 
that  were  put  u^  in  churches^  it  probably  never  entered  those  sacred 
edifices  except  through  mistake  or  ignorance  of  the  sextons ;  for  it 
was  the  heathenish  and  profane  plant,  as  having  been  of  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  pagan  rites  of  Druidism ;  and  it  therefore  had  a  place 
assigned  to  it  in  kitchens,  where  it  was  hung  up  in  great  state  with 
its  white  berries  ;  and,  when  a  female  chanc^  to  stand  under  it,  the 
young  man  present  either  had  or  claimed  the  right  of  saluting  her, 
and  of  plucking  off  a  berry  at  each  kiss.  An  old  sexton  at  Tedding- 
ton  in  Middlesex  informed  the  author  that  some  mistletoe  was  once 
put  up  in  the  church  there,  but  was  by  the  cleigyman  immediately 
ordered  to  be  taken  away. 

Stukeley,  in  his  MedaUic  History  of  Carausius,  mentions  the 
introduction  of  mistletoe  into  York  Cathedral  on  Christmas  Eve  as 
a  relic  of  Druidism.  Speaking  of  the  winter  solstice  (our  Christmas), 
he  says  :  ^  This  was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Druids, 
called  Yule-tide ;  when  Misletoe,  which  they  called  All-heal^  was 
carried  in  their  hands  and  laid  on  their  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
saltttiferous  advent  of  Messiah.  This  Misletoe  they  cut  off  the  trees 
with  their  upright  hatchets  of  brass,  called  Celts,  put  upon  the  ends 

**  Holy  itond  a»  tk4  HaiU,  fayre  to  behold ; 
Ivy  stond  triikoui  ik*  dor§  :  she  yt  full  sore  a  cold. 

Nay,  iTy  1  &c. 

Holy  and  liys  mery  men  they  dawntyn  and  they  syog. 
Ivy  and  luir  maydenys  they  wepyn  and  they  wiy^. 

Nay,  Ivy  1  Nay,  hytf  &C 

I^  hath  a  lybe ;  she  laghtit  with  the  cold, 
So  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wyth  Ivy  hold. 

Nay,  Ivy  I  Nay,  hyt,  ftc 
Holy  hat  berys  as  red  as  any  Roae, 
The  foster  the  huntersi  kepe  hem  from  the  doo.* 

Nay,  Ivy  tKay,  hyt,  ftOi 
Ivy  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo ; 
Thar  com  the  ooie  and  ete  hymas  she  goo. 

Nay,  Ivy  I  Nay,  hyt,  ftc 

Holy  hath  byrdys,  aful  fayre  fbk, 

The  Nya^ktjmgalek  the  Poppyngy,  the  jnyntyl  Lavyrok. 

Nay,  Ivy  1  Nay,  hyt,  &e. 
Good  Ivy  I  what  byrdys  ast  thou  I 
Non  hut  the  howlet  that  kreye  *  How  t  How  t' 

Nay,  Ivy  !  Nay,  hyt  shall  noC,  fte.* 

Fioai  this  it  should  seem  that  hoUy  was  used  only  to  deck  the  inside  of 
houses  at  Christmas ;  while  ivy  was  used  not  only  as  a  vintnez's  sign,  but 
also  among  the  evergreens  at  funerals. 

*  Perhaiis  doolt^  pain,  fatigOQ. 
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of  their  staffs,  which  they  carried  in  their  hands.  Innumerable  are 
these  instruments  found  all  over  the  British  Isles. 

^  The  custom  is  still  preserved  in  the  North,  and  was  latdy  at 
York.  On  the  Eve  of  Christmas-Day  ihey  carry  MiSLKTOE  to  tki 
hizh  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  and  proclaim  a  public  and  universal 
ItSer^y  pardon^  and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and  even  wicked 
people  at  the  gates  of  the  diy^  towards  the  four  quarters  of  Heaven/* 

Colbatch,  in  his  dissertation  concerning  mistletoe,  which  he  strongly 
recommence  as  a  medicine  potent  to  subdue  not  only  the  epilepsy,  but 
all  other  convulsive  disorders,  observes  that  this  beautiful  plant  nrast 
have  been  designed  by  the  Almighty  ''for  further  and  more  noble 
purposes  than  barely  to  feed  thrushes,  or  to  be  hung  up  superstitiously 
in  Houses  to  drive  away  evil  Spirits.*  ''  The  high  veneration,''  he 
adds,  ''in  which  the  Druids  were  anciently  held  by  people  of  all 
ranks,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  wonderful  cures  they 
wrought  by  means  of  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak :  this  tree  being  sacred 
to  them,  but  none  so  that  had  not  the  Mistletoe  upon  them." 

By  the  Druids  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  was  held  to  be  prime  ;* 
but  Colbatch  endeavours  to  evince  that  the  mistletoe  of  the  crab,  the 
lime,  the  pear,  or  any  other  tree,  is  of  equal  virtue.  This  sacred 
epidendron  is  beautifully  described  by  Virgil  in  the  6th  iEneid — 

"  Quale  solet  rilris  bmmaU  frigore  Viscum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  ^nod  non  sua  aeminat  Arboa^ 
£t  croceo  fista  teretes  circamdare  tnmcos : 
Talis  erat  species,"  &c 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Ms^azine  for  February  1701 
writes  that  GUIDHEL,  Mistletoe^  a  ma^cal  shrub,  "appears  to  be 
the  forbidden  Tree  in  the  middle  rf  the  Trees  of  Eden;  for  in  the 
Edda  the  Missdtoe  is  said  to  be  Balder's  death,  who  yet  perished 
through  blindness  and  a  woman.'* 

Christie,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  Greek  Game  (1801),  refers 
to  Uie  respect  the  Northern  nations  entertained  for  the  mistletoe, 
and  to  the  met  "  of  the  Celts  9xA  Goths  being  distinct  in  the  instance 
of  their  equally  venerating  the  Mistletoe  about  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Sun  approached  the  Winter  SolsticeP  And  he  adds  :  '^  We 
find  by  the  allusion  of  Virgil,  who  compared  the  golden  Bough  in 
Infemis  to  the  Mistletoe^  that  the  use  of  this  plant  was  not  unknown 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  antients^  particularly  the  Greeks^  of 
whose  poets  he  was  the  acknowledged  imitator.'' 

The  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  was  a  ceremony  of  great  solemnity 
with  our  early  ancestors.  The  people  went  forth  in  procession  ;  the 
bards  leading  the  way  singing  canticles  and  hymns ;  a  herald  pre- 

*  The  mifdetoe  of  the  oak,  whidi  is  veiy  rare,  is  volgarly  said  to  be  a  cnie 
for  wfaid-rnptores  in  children  ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  the  variety  found 
upon  the  apple  is  good  for  fits. 

In  the  StatisticJ  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  parish  of  Kiltarlity,  countv  of 
Inverness,  it  is  recorded  :  "  In  Lovat's  Garden  are  a  great  number  of  Standaid 
Trees.  On  two  Standard  Apple  Trees  here  Mistletoe  gremty  which  is  a  very  rare 
plant  in  thtteountfyj* 
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ceding  three  Dniids  with  the  necessary  implements ;  and  the  chief 
of  the  Druids  attended  by  the  body  of  the  people  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Mounting  the  oak  and  cutting  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
sickly  he  presented  it  to  the  other  Druids ;  who  received  it  with  every 
token  of  respect,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  distributed  it  among 
the  people  as  a  sacred  and  holy  plant,  exclaiming,  ^  The  mistletoe  for 
the  New  Year  I  • 

Nares  writes  that  ^'the  custom  longest  preserved  was  the  hanging 
up  of  a  bush  of  mistletoe  in  the  kitoien  or  servants'  hall,  with  the 
CAorm  attached  to  it,  that  tlie  maid  who  was  not  kissed  under  it  at 
Christmas  would  not  be  married  that  year."  Time  has  not  oblite- 
rated the  superstition. 
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AND  PLUM  PORRIDGE. 

**  Let  Chzistmas  boast  her  customary  treat, 
A  nujcturo  strange  of  suet,  Garrants,  meat, 
Wliere  ▼arions  tastes  comfaino,  the  greasy  and  the  sweec* 

YULE-DOUGHS,  or  Dows,*  were  little  images  of  paste,  which  our 
bakers  used  formerly  to  bake  at  this  season  and  present  to 
their  customers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chandlers  gave  Christmas 
candles.  They  are  called  Yule  Cakes  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In 
the  Ancient  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  we  nnd  that  at  Rome, 
on  the  vigrjl  of  the  Nativity,  sweetmeats  were  presented  to  the*  Fathers 
in  the  Vatican,  and  that  all  kinds  of  little  images  (no  doubt  of  pasti) 
were  to  be  found  at  the  confectioners'  shops.  Most  probably  we 
have  thence  derived  both  our  Yule-dou^bs,  plum-porridge,  and 
mince-pies,  the  latter  of  which  are  still  in  common  use  at  this 
season.  The  YuU-Dough  was  perhaps  intended  for  an  image  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  now  almost  obsolete,  or,  at 
most,  retained  only  by  children. 

In  his  Masque  of  Christmas,  Ben  Jonson  introduces  '^Minced- 
Pye  '*  and  "  Babie-Cake  "  as  dramatis  persona. 

May  not  the  minced  pie  (inquires  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July  1783),  which  is  a  compound  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  be  held  to  be  typical  of  the  offerings  made 
by  the  wise  men,  who  came  from  afar  to  worship,  bringing  with  them 
^iceSy  &C.  ? 

In  Sheppard's  Epigrams  (1651)  they  are  called  ^  •S'ArMT-pies ; "  and 
in  Dekker^  tract,  entitled  Warres,  Warres,  Warres  (1628), ''  Minched 
Pies."  There  is  mention  of  them  also  in  The  Religion  of  the  Hypo- 
critical Presbyterians  in  meeter  (1661) — 

•  Dough,  or  Dow,  is  vulgarly  used  in  the  North  for  a  little  cake,  though  it 
properly  signifies  a  mass  of  floor  tempered  with  water,  salt,  and  yeast,  and 
Kneaded  fit  for  baking.  It  is  derived,  as  Junius  tells  us,  from  the  Dutdi  Deeg, 
which  comes  from  the  Theostican  tkUun,  to  grow  bigger,  or  rite,  as  the  bakers 
term  it. 
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**  Tbr«e  Chmtmass  or  Minc'd  Pies,  all  very  fiur, 
Methottght  they  had  this  Motto  :  *  Though  they  flirt  ns 


Aihd  preach  us  down,  siii  pondtre  crescit  virtus. 
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Lewis,  in  his  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  speaking  of  the 
Enthusiasts  in  the  Grand  Rebellion,  tells  us  that  under  the  censure  of 
lewd  customs  they  included  all  sorts  of  public  sports,  exercises,  and 
recreations,  how  innocent  soever ;  nay,  the  poor  rosemary  and  bays,* 
and  Christmas  Pie^  were  made  abominations. 

In  Fletchei^s  Christmas  Da]^(i656)  we  have  the  ingredients  and 
shape  of  the  Christmas  pie  particularised — 

**  Christ-mass?  give  me  my  beads:  the  word  implies 
A  plot,  by  its  mgredients,  beef  and  pyes. 
The  cloyster'd  steaks  with  salt  and  pepper  lye 
Like  Nunnes  with  patches  in  a  monastne. 
Prophaneness  in  a  conclave  ?    Nay,  much  more, 
Idolatrie  in  crust  I     Babylon's  whore 
Rak'd  from  the  grave,  and  bak'd  by  hanches,  then 
Senr'd  up  in  Coffins  to  unholy  men ; 
Defil'd,  with  superstition,  like  the  Gentiles 
Of  old,  that  worship'd  onions,  roots,  and  lentiles ! " 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  notes  that  '^  every  family  against 
Christmass  makes  a  famous  pye,  which  they  call  Christmas  Pye.  It 
is  a  great  nostrum,  the  composition  of  this  pasty :  it  is  a  most  learned 
mixture  of  neatfs-tongues,  chicken,  eggs,  sugar,  raisins,  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  and  various  kinds  of  spicery." 

The  substantial  character  of  the  Christmas  pie  of  old  may  be  judged 
by  the  accompanying  excerpt  from  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  of  6th 
January  1770 — 

''  Monday  last  was  brought  from  Howick  to  Berwick,  to  be  shipped 
for  London  for  Sir  Henry  Grey,  Bart.,  a  pie,  the  contents  whereof  are 
as  follows : — viz.,  2  bushels  of  flour,  20  lbs.  of  butter,  4  geese,  3  tur- 
keys, 2  rabbits,  4  wild  ducks,  2  woodcocks,  6  snipes,  and  4  partridges  ; 
2  neats'  tongues,  2  curlews,  7  blackbirds,  and  6  pigeons.  It  is  sup> 
posed  a  very  great  curiosity,  and  was  made  by  Mrs  Dorothy  Patter- 
son, housekeeper  at  Howick.  It  was  near  nine  feet  in  circumference 
at  bottom,  weighed  about  twelve  stone,  and  will  take  two  men  to  pre- 
sent it  at  table.  It  was  neatly  fitted  with  a  case,  and  four  wheels  to 
facilitate  its  use  to  every  guest  that  inclines  to  partake  of  its  contents 
at  table." 

Among  the  ceremonies  of  Christmas  Eve,  in  Herrick's  Hesperides  is 
the  following — 

^  Come  guard  this  night  the  Christmas-Pie 
That  the  Thiefe,  though  ne'r  so  slie, 
With  his  flesh  books  chm't  com  nie 

To  catch  it ; 

*  '' My  Dish  of  Chastity  with  Rosemary  and  Bays."  Anciently  many  dishes 
wefc  served  up  with  this  garniture  during  the  season  of  Christmas. 
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Tram  him*  iHlio  all  alone  tits  there, 
Having  his  e7es  still  in  his  eare, 
And  a  deale  of  nightly  feare 

To  watch  it* 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Dec.  1733  is  an  essay  on  Christ- 
mas Pysy  in  which  the  author  tells  us  :  ''  That  this  dish  is  most  in 
vogue  at  this  time  of  year,  some  think  is  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
season,  and  the  scarcity  of  fruit  and  milk  to  make  tarts,  custards,  and 
other  deserts  ;  this  being  a  compound  that  furnishes  a  dessert  itself. 
But  I  rather  think  it  bears  a  religious  kind  of  relation  to  the  festivity 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Our  tables  are  always  set  out  with 
this  dish  just  at  the  time,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  our 
windows  axe  adorned  with  Ivy.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  from  the  zealous  opposition  it  meets  with  from  the  Quakers, 
who  distinguish  their  feasts  by  an  hersHcal  sort  of  pudding,  knofxm  by 
their  name,  and  inveigh  against  Qiristmas  Pye  as  an  invention  of  the 
scarlet  whore  of  Babylon,  an  hodge-podge  ot  superstition,  popery,  the 
devil,  and  all  his  works. 

^  The  famous  Bickerstaff  rose  up  against  such  as  would  cut  out  the 
cleigy  from  having  any  share  in  it.  '  The  Christmas  Pye/  says  he, 
'  is  in  its  own  nature  a  kind  of  consecrated  cake,  and  a  ba^e  of  dis- 
tinction, and  yet  ^tis  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family. 
Strange  I  that  a  sirloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire, 
is  exited  to  his  utmost  depredations  and  incisions :  but  if  minced 
into  small  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plumbs  and  sugar,  changes  its 
property,  and  forsooth  is  meat  for  his  master.'  Thus  with  a  becoming 
zeal  he  defends  the  chaplains  of  noblemen  in  particular,  and  the  clergy 
in  general,  who  it  seems  were  debarred,  under  pretence  that  a  sweet 
tooth  and  liquorish  palate  are  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
character." 

In  the  North  of  England,  a  goose  is  always  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  a  Christmas-pie; 

Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Eleey  on  Lucky  Wood  (1721),  tells  us  that, 
among  other  baits  by  whioi  the  good  ale-wife  drew  customers  to 
her  house,  she  never  failed  to  tempt  them  at  Christmas  with  a 
Goose-pie — 

'^  Than  ay  at  YuU  whene'er  we  came, 

A  hrc^  Goose  Pye, 
And  was  na  that  a  good  Belly-baum  ? 

Nane  dare  deny." 

*  We  have  never  been  witnesses,**  says  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Butler, 
'*  of  animosities  excited  by  the  use  of  Minced  Pies  and  Plum-porridge, 
nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence  those  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year  would  shrink  from  them  in  December.** 

Both  plum-porridge  and  Christmas  pies  are  adverted  to  in  Ned- 
ham's  History  of  the  Rebellion(i66i)— 

**  All  Plmas  the  Prophet's  sons  defy. 
And  Spice-broths  are  too  hot ; 
Tieason's  in  a  December-pye, 
And  death  within  the  pot. 
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Chxistmas,  farewell ;  thy  days  I  fear 

And  merry  6kj%  are  done  ; 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  all  the  year, 

Otir  Sayionr  shall  have  none. 

' '  Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore. 
When  Christmass  was  a  high  day : 
Whose  Sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more ; 
'Tis  tum'd  into  Good- Friday.** 

Misson,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  recently  quoted,  observes — 

**  They  also  make  a  sort  of  soup  with  plums  which  is  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  pye,  which  is  in  their  language  called  Plum-porridge." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  the  author  dined  with  the 
chaplain  of  St  James's  on  Christmas  Day,  when  the  first  thing  served 
up  was  a  tureen  full  of  rich  luscious  plum-porridge. 

In  Round  about  our  Coal-fire,  or  Christmas  Entertainments,  is  the 
following  account  of  the  usual  diet  and  drink  of  this  season,  with  other 
curious  particulars — 

'^  An  English  Gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,  /.«.,  on 
Christmass  Day,  in  the  morning,  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours 
entered  his  Hall  by  day-break.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and 
the  black  jacks  went  plentifiilly  about  with  toast,  sugar,  nutmegg,  and 
good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin*  (the  great  sausage)  must  be 
boiled  by  day-break,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden 
(f,€^  the  cook)  by  the  arms  and  run  her  round  the  market-place  till  she 
is  ashamed  of  her  laxiness. 

^  In  Christmas  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to 
the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the  minced  pies,  the  plumb-porridge,  the 
capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon  the 
board :  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb, '  Merry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all.' ''  f 

Morant,  in  his  Account  of  Horn  Church,  in  the  Liberty  of  Havering, 
informs  us  that  ^  the  Inhabitants  pay  the  Great  Tithes  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  are  treated  with  a  Bull  and  Brawn,  The  Boar's  Head  is 
wrestled  for.    The  poor  have  the  scraps.'' 

Poor  Robin,  for  1677,  notes  the  festive  doings  of  Christmas--- 

*'  Now  grocer's  trade  Mirth  and  gladness 

Is  in  request.  Doth  abound, 

For  Plums  and  Spioo»  And  strong  beer  in 

Of  the  best  Each  house  is  found. 

Good  cheer  doth  with  Minc'd  Pies,  roast  Beef, 
This  month  agree,  With  other  cheer 

And  dainty  chaps  And  feasting,  doth 
Must  sweetnM  be.  Conclude  die  year.** 

*  Hackin  is  thus  explained  in  Ray's  Glossarium  Northanhymbricum  :  "  A 
HacMn.  Lucanica.  A.S.  (ehaccov.  Flcfc  Fardmen;  &  {ehsecca.  Far* 
omentum." 

f  Aubrey,  in  a  MS.  of  the  date  of  1678^  in  the  Ashmolean  Mnseom  at 
Oirfbid,  sayi :  **  Before  the  last  Civil  Wars  hi  Gentlemen's  houses  at  Christ- 
mass  the  first  diet  that  was  broogilit  to  table,  was  a  Boar's  Head  with  a  Lemon 
in  his  mouth*'* 
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They  ate  likewise  indicated  in  King's  Art  of  Cookery— 

''At  Christmas  time — 
Then  if  yoa  wou'd  send  up  the  Brawner's  Held, 
Sweet  Rosemary  and  Baj«  around  it  spread ; 
His  foaming  tndLS  let  some  large  Pimun  *  grace, 
Or  'midst  these  thundring  spears  an  Orange  phice ; 
Sanoe^  like  himself  offensive  to  its  foes^ 
The  roguish  Mustard,  danff'rous  to  the  nose. 
Sack,  and  the  well-spic'd  nippocras  the  wine 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  antient  ribbands  fine. 
Porridge  with  Plumbs,  and  Turkeys  with  the  chine 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793),  the  minister  of 
Montrose,  county  of  Angus,  under  the  head  of  Amusements,  writes — 
**  At  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  the  opulent  Burghers  begin  to 
feast  with  their  friends,  and  go  a  round  of  visits,  which  takes  up  the 
space  of  many  weeks.  Upon  such  occasions  the  gravest  is  expected 
to  be  merry  and  to  join  in  a  cheerful  song." 

Lather's  Table  Talk  has  it  that,  ''  upon  the  Eve  of  Christmas  Day 
the  women  ran  about  and  strike  a  swinish  hour  (pulsant  horam 
suillam) :  if  a  great  hog  grunts,  it  denotes  the  future  husband  to  be 
an  old  man  ;  if  a  small  one,  a  yoang  man." 
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ST  STEPHEN'S  DA  Y. 
T^ih  of  December, 

HOSPINIAN  qaotes  a  superstitious  notion  from  Naogeorgos  that 
it  is  good  to  gallop  horses  till  they  are  all  over  in  a  sweat,  and 
then  bleed  them,  on  St  Stephen's  Day,  to  prevent  their  having  any 
disorders  for  the  ensuing  year.    Googes  version  runs— 

/'  Then  iblloweth  Saint  Stephen's  Day,  whereon  doth  every  man 
His  Horses  jaunt  and  course  abrode,  as  swiftly  as  he  can, 
Until  the)r  doe  extreemely  sweate,  and  tlian  they  let  them  blood, 
For  this  beinf  done  upon  this  day,  they  say  doth  do  them  good. 
And  keepes  mem  from  all  maladifs  and  sickneise  through  the  yeare, 
As  if  that  Steven  any  time  tooke  charge  of  Horses  beared' 

In  Tasser's  Husbandry  (1580),  under  December,  are  the  following 
lines — 

"Yer  Christmas  be  passed,  Ui  Hmrsse  he  Id  tUod^ 
For  manie  a  purpose  it  dooth  them  much  good  t 
The  Dav  of  S.  Steeven,  old  fietthers  did  use, 
If  that  do  mislike  thee,  some  other  day  chuse. " 

*  **  At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  staging  boys  come  into 
tibe  church  with  large  baskets  full  of  red  Apples,  with  a  sprig  of  Rosemary 
stock  in  each,  which  they  present  to  all  the  Congregatioa,  and  generally  have 
a  return  made  them  of  a^L,  4^/.,  or  6^.  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lady  ot 
gentleman."— Gentleman^, Magasine  for  August  179a 
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CHILDERMAS'^  OR  HOLY  INNOCENTS  DAY. 

IN  the  Calendar  of  Superstition  this  day  is  of  most  unlucky  omen. 
People  never  marry  on  Childermas  Day. 

According  to  Melton's  Astrologaster  it  was  formerly  an  article  in 
the  Creed  of  Popular  Superstition  that  it  was  not  lucky  to  put  on  a 
new  suity  pare  one's  nails,  or  begin  anything  on  a  Childermas  Day ; 
and  from  Fenn's  Letters  it  appears  that  on  account  of  this  superstition 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  put  off  till  the  Monday, 
because  the  preceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  Day. 

The  monks,  says  Bourne,  held  it  to  be  most  unlucky  to  begin  any 
work  upon  Childermas  Day,  let  it  fall  on  what  day  soever  it  may. 

In  the  pla^  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (1600),  Murley  objects  to  the 
rendeivous  of  the  Wickliffites  on  a  Friday  :  '^  Friday,  quoth'a,  a  dis^ 
mal  dav  ;  Childermas  Day  this  year  was  Friday." 

The  learned  Gregory,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Boy  Bishop,  observes  : 
^  It  bath  been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children 
upon  Innocents  Day  morning,  that  the  memorie  of  Herod's  murder  of 
the  Innocents  might  stick  the  closer  and  in  a  moderate  proportion  to 
act  over  the  crueltie  again  in  kinde.**  f 

The  leeal  fraternity,  however,  disported  on  this  day. 

Dugdale,  speaking  of  the  Christmas  Festivities  kept  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
cites  an  Order  dated  9th  Hen.  VIII.  (15 17},  ''that  the  King  OF 
Cockneys,  on  Childermass  Day.  should  sit  and  have  due  service ; 
and  that  he  and  all  his  officers  snould  use  honest  manner  and  good 
order,  without  any  waste  or  destruction  making  in  wine,  brawn,  cnely. 
or  other  vitails:  as  also  that  he,  and  his  marshal,  butler,  and 
constable  marshal,  should  have  their  lawful  and  honest  command* 
ments  by  delivery  of  the  officers  of  Christmas,  and  that  the  said 
King  of  Cockneys,  ne  none  of  his  officers  medyl  neither  in  the 
buttery,  nor  in  the  stuard  of  Christmass  his  office,  upon  pain  of  40J; 
for  every  such  medling.  And  lastly,  that  Jack  Straw^  and  all  his 
adherents,  should  be  uienceforth  utterly  banisht  and  no  more  to  be 
used  in  this  house,  upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every  time,  five  pounds  to 
be  levied  on  every  Fellow  hapning  to  offend  against  this  rule." 

Processions  of  children  on  this  day  were  forbidden  by  Henry 
VIII.'s  proclamation  of  July  22d,  1540,  as  has  been  noted  under  St 
Qemenrs  Day. 

COUNTRY  WAKES, 

GALUD  ALSO  FSASTS  OF  DEDICATION,  REVELLIN6S,  RUSH-BBARIKO89 
AND  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HOPPINGS. 

SPELMAN  derives  the  word  Wake  from  the  Saxon  vak,  signifying 
drunkenness;  but  he  is  evidently  mistaken,  and  even  contradicts 
himself,  when  he  tells  us  that  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Encoenia,  or 

*  Chadermai  cy^amsfre  ^Mej.  Sax.     Childinnas-dai,  m  Wicklif f  timcw 
QkUdeiymane  Rob.  Glouc.  Gtnt,  Mag.  Jan.  ^1^ 
t  The  cuatom  is  mentioned  by  Hospinian. 
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Feast  of  the  DedkatioB  of  the  Church,  a  gteat  multitude  both  of  old 
and  young  persons  used  to  meet  about  break  of  day,  shouting  Holy 
Wakes  \  Holy  Wakesl 

Strutt  quotes  from  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  an  old  MS.  leeend  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  which  entirely  overthrows  Spelmairs  ety- 
mology— 

^  And  ye  shal  understond  &  know  how  the  Evyfu  were  fiirst  found 
m  old  time.  In  the  begynning  of  holy  Churche,  it  was  so  that  the 
pepul  cam  to  the  Chirche  with  Candellys  brennyng  and  wold  wake 
and  coome  with  light  toward  to  the  Chirche  in  their  devocions  ;  and 
after  they  fell  to  lecberie  and  songs,  daunces,  harping,  pipine,  and 
also  to  glotony  and  sinne,  and  so  turned  the  holinesse  to  cursydness  : 
wherfore  holy  Faders  ordenned  the  pepul  to  leve  that  Wakii^  and 
to  fast  the  Evyn*  But  hit  is  called  Vigilia,  that  is  waking  in 
English,  and  it  is  called  Evyn^  for  at  evyn  they  were  wont  to  come 
to  Chirche."* 

As  in  the  times  of  paganism  annual  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
honour  and  memory  of  tiieir  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes,  when  the 
people  resorted  together  at  their  temples  and  tombs ;  and  as  the  Jews 
constantly  kept  their  anniversary  Feast  of  Dedication  in  remembrance 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  their  deliverer ;  so  it  has  been  an  ancient 
custom  with  the  Christians  of  this  island  to  keep  a  feast  every  year 
upon  a  certain  week  or  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of 
their  parish  church,  of  the  first  solemn  dedication  of  it  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  of  its  commission  to  the  protection  of  some  guardian 
saint  orangeL 

At  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  Austin  the  Monk,  says 
Bourne,  the  Heathen  Paganalia  were  with  some  modifications 
continued  among  the  converts  by  an  order  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Mellitus  the  Abbot,  who  accompanied  Austin  in  bis  mission 
hither.  His  words  are  to  this  effect  On  the  day  of  dedication,  or 
the  birthday  of  holy  martyrs,  whose  relics  are  there  placed,  let  the 
people  make  to  themselves  booths  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  round  about 
those  very  churches  which  had  been  the  temples  of  idols,  and  in  a 
religious  way  observe  a  feast :  let  beasts  be  slaughtered  not  by  way 
of  sacrifice  to  the  devil  but  for  their  own  eating  and  the  glory  of 
God :  and  when  they  are  satisfied  let  them  return  thanks  to  Him 
who  is  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  Such  are  the  foundations  of 
the  country  wake. 

In  Tusser's  Husbandry,  under  the  head  of  Ploughman's  Feast 
Days,  arc  the  following  lines — 


*  To  these  convivial  entertainments  Bishop  Hall  refers  in  bis  Triumphs 
of  Pleasure  :  "What  should  I  speak  of  our  merry  Wakes  and  May  Games 
and  Christmass  Triumphs,  which  you  have  once  seen  here  and  may  see  still 
in  those  under  the  Roman  dition :  in  all  which  put  together,  you  may  well  say 
no  Greek  can  be  merrier  than  they?  " 

Collinson  writes  of  Stocklinch  in  St  Magdalen  Parish,  Somersetshire :  "  A 
Rnfd  it  hdd  here  on  St  Maiy  Magdalen's  Day." 
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^  Thb  Wakb-Day. 

**  Fil  oven  M  of  flawnes,  Ginnie  passe  not  ibr  sleepe. 
To-morrow  thy  &ther  his  wake  day  will  keepe : 
Then  every  wanton  may  danse  at  her  will 
Both  Tomkin  with  ToUxiin,  and  Jankin  with  GiL" 

Thus  explained  in  Tusser  Redivivus :  <<  The  Wake  Day  is  the 
Day  on  which  the  Parish  Church  was  dedicated,  called  so,  because 
the  night  before  it  they  were  used  to  watch  till  morning  in  the  church, 
and  feasted  all  the  next  day.  Waking  in  the  Church  was  left  ofi 
because  of  some  abuses,  and  we  see  here  it  was  converted  to  waking 
at  the  oven.  The  other  continued  down  to  our  author's  days,  and  in 
a  great  many  places  continues  still  to  be  observed  with  all  sorts  of 
rural  merriments  ;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling,  and  cudgel-playing." 

At  first  ^e  feast  was  regularly  kept  on  the  day  in  every  week  on 
which  the  church  was  dedicated  :  but,  upon  complaint  that  the 
number  of  holidays  was  excessively  increased,  to  the  detriment  of 
civil  government  and  secular  affairs,  and  upon  the  discovery  that 
the  great  irregularities  which  had  crept  into  these  festivities  by 
degrees,  especially  in  churches,  chapels,  and  churchyards,  were 
highly  injurious  to  piety,  virtue,  and  good  manners,  both  Statutes 
and  Canons  were  made  to  regulate  and  restrain  them  :  and  by  an 
Act  of  Convocation  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1536  their 
number  was  considerably  reduced.*  The  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  every  diurch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  upon  one  and  the  same 
day  everywhere  ;  that  is,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  ;  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  observance  of  the  particular  Saint's  Day.  This 
Act  is  now  disregarded ;  but  to  it  probably  is  due  the  fact  that 
the  Feast  of  Wakes  was  first  postponed  to  the  Sunday  following 
the  proper  day,  that  the  people  might  not  have  too  many  distrac- 
tions from  necessary  business  and  domestic  duties. 

In  Charles  I.'s  Book  of  Sports  (1633),  however,  we  read :  "  His 
Majesty  finds  that,  under  pretence  of  taking  away  abuses,  there  hath 
been  a  general  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the 
Feasts  of  the  Ded' cations  of  the  Churches,  commonly  called  Wakes. 
Now  his  Majest/s  express  will  and  pleasure  is  that  these  Feasts, 
with  others,  shall  be  observed ;  and  that  his  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
their  seversd  Divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there 
may  be  prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbourhood  and 
freedom,  with  manlike  and  lawful  exercises,  be  used. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  London  (1495), 
we  have  these  entries :  "  For  bred  and  wyn  and  ale  to  Bowear  (a 
singer)  and  his  co.,  and  to  the  Quere  on  Dedication  Even  and  on  the 
morrow,  is,\}dj* 

1555.  ^  Qi  the  Sumcyon  of  our  Ladys  da>[,  which  is  our  Church 
holyday,  for  drinkyng  overnight  at  Mr  Hay  wards  at  the  Kings  Head 
with  certen  of  the  parish  and  certen  of  the  chapel  and  other  singing 
men,  in  wyne,  pears,  and  sugar,  and  other  chargis  viii^.  j^" 

« 

*  This  injuiction,  sajrs  Borlase,  was  never  universally  oottipUed'  with  in 
Cornwall ;  custom  prevailing  against  the  law  of  the  land* 
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^  For  a  dynner  for  our  Ladys  Day  for  all  the  syngyng  men  & 
syngyng  children,  i/." 

"^  For  a  pounde  and  halfe  of  sugar  at  dinner  Lr.  vij^  ob.* 

1557.  ^  For  garlands  f<Mr  our  Ladys  Day  &  for  strawenge  yeibes, 

•  •         • *  J  H 

ijx.  \\4^ 

'^For  bryngyng  down  the  Images  to  Rome  Land  and  other  things 
to  be  burnt." 

On  some  of  the  grand  festivals,  particularly  the  parish  feast  (Our 
Lady's  Assumption),  rewards  in  money  and  feasts  are  for  several 
years  charged  in  these  accounts :  "  To  singing  Men  and  Children 
from  the  King's  Chapel  and  elsewhere." 

When  an  order  was  issued  in  1627  and  163 1,  in  Exeter  and  Somer- 
setshire, for  the  suppression  of  the  wakes,  both  the  ministers  and  the 
people  desired  the  continuance  of  these  feasts  of  charity,  on  the 
ground  not  only  of  their  preserving  the  memorial  of  the  dedication  of 
their  several  diurches,  but  of  their  civilising  parishioners,  compos- 
ing differences  by  the  mediation  and  meeting  of  friends,  and 
contributing  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

Most  country  villages  in  the  South  of  England,  says  Bourne,  are  wont 
to  observe  some  Sunday  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  the  rest, 
/.  ^.,  the  Sunday  after  the  Day  of  Dedication,  or  Day  of  the  Saint  to 
whom  their  church  was  dedicated.  Then  the  inhabitants  array 
themselves  in  their  gaudiest  clothes,  and  throw  open  their  doors  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  relations  and  friends  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  The  morning  is  spent  for  the  most  part  at  church,  but 
not  as  it  used  to  be,  not  in  commemorating  the  saint  or  martyr, 
or  in  gratefully  remembering  the  builder  and  endower ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  next  day 
or  two  also  thev  spend  in  all  sorts  of  rural  pastimes  and  exer- 
cises, such  as  dancing  on  the  green,  wrestling,  cudgelling,  and 
the  like. 

In  Cornwall,  according  to  Carew,  the  Saint's  feast  is  observed  on 
Dedication  Day  by  every  householder  in  the  parish,  ^  within  his  own 
dores,  each  entertaining  such  forrayne  acquaintance,  as  will  not  fayle, 
when  their  like  tume  cometh  about,  to  requite  them  with  the  like 
kindness."  But  Borlase  says  that,  in  his  day,  it  being  found  to  be 
very  inconvenient  (especially  at  harvest  time)  to  observe  the  Parish 
Feast  on  the  Saint's  Day,  they  were  by  the  Bishop's  special  authority 
transferred  to  the  following  Sunday. 

Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  records  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing wakes  and  feasts  in  England  in  1585  :  "This  is  their  order 
therein.  Every  towne,  parish,  and  village,  some  at  one  time  of  the 
yeare,  some  at  an  other  (but  so  that  every  one  keeps  his  proper  day 
assigpied  and  appropriate  to  itselfe  which  they  call  their  Wake  day) 
vseth  to  make  great  preparation  and  provision  for  goode  cheare.  To 
the  which  all  their  fnendes  and  kinsfolkes  farre  and  neere  are  invited." 
He  adds  that  there  are  such  doings  at  them,  ^  insomuch  as  the  poore 
men  that  beare  the  charges  of  these  Feastes  and  Wakesses  are  the 
poorer  and  keep  the  worser  houses  a  long  tyme  after.  And  no 
manrailey  for  man^  spend  more  at  one  of  these  Wakesses  than  in  all 
the  whole  yere  besides*'*  Stubbes,  who  has  been  aireiidy  mentioned  ai 
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a  Puritan,  did  not  duly  distinguish  between  the  institution  itself  and 
the  d^enerate  abuse  of  it 

Borlase  says  the  parish  feasts  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
dedication  of  parocnial  churches  were  highly  esteemed  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  were  originally  kept  on  the  day  of  the  saint 
€0  whose  memory  the  church  was  dedicated.  The  generosity  of  its 
founder  and  endower  was  at  the  same  time  celebrated  by  a  service 
suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  as  is  still  done  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford* 
On  the  eve  of  this  day  prayers  were  said  and  hymns  sung  all  night  in 
the  church;  and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  styled 
Wakes;  which  name  still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England, 
though  the  vigils  have  long  been  abolished. 

Speght,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  writes :  ^  It  was  the  manner  in 
times  past,  upon  festival  evens  called  Vigiliae,  for  parishioners  to  meet 
in  their  chuixh  houses  or  churchyards,  and  there  to  have  a  drinking 
fit  for  the  time  Here  they  used  to  end  many  quarrels  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour.  Hither  came  the  wives  in  comely 
manner :  and  they  which  were  of  the  better  sort  had  their  mantles 
carried  with  them,  as  well  for  shew  as  to  keep  them  from  cold  at  the 
table.  These  mantles,  also,  many  did  use  in  the  church  at  morrow- 
masses  and  other  times.** 

In  the  28th  Canon  given  under  king  Edgar  (preserved  in  Wheloc's 
edition  of  Bede),  we  find  decent  behaviour  enjoined  at  these  Church 
Wakes.  The  people  are  commanded  to  pray  devoutly  at  them  and 
not  betake  themselves  to  drinking  or  debauchery. 

This,  too,  opposes  the  opinion  of  Spelman  that  Wakes  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon  word  vak,  signifying  drunkenness. 

Silas  Taylor  says  that  in  days  of  yore,  ''  when  a  Church  was  to  be 
built,  they  watched  and  prayed  on  the  Vigil  of  the  Dedication,  and 
took  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  arose  for  the  east,  which 
makes  that  variation  ;  so  that  few  [Churches]  stand  true  except  those 
built  between  the  two  equinoxes.  I  have  experimented  some 
Churches,  and  have  found  the  line  to  point  to  that  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of  that  Saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated." 

Before  the  wake  or  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  (that  is, 
on  the  eve  of  the  wake)  it  was  customary  at  North  Wilts,  writes 
Aubrey,  to  sit  up  all  night  fasting  and  praying  ;  and  the  night  before 
the  day  of  dedication  certain  officers  were  elected  for  collecting  the 
money  for  charitable  purposes.  ''  Old  John  Wastfield  of  Langley 
was  Peter  Man  at  St  Peters  chapel  there.*^ 

Through  the  large  attendance  at  these  wakes  devotion  and  rever* 
ence  gradually  diminished  until,  at  length,  from  hawkers  and  pedlars 
coming  thither  to  sell  their  petty  wares,  merchants  also  came  and  set 
up  stalls  and  booths  in  the  churchyards :  and  not  only  those,  says 
Speknan,  who  lived  in  the  parish  to  which  the  church  belonged 
resorted  thither,  but  others  also  firom  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages:  and,  the  greater  the  reputation  of  the  saint,  the  greater 
were  the  numbers  that  flocked  together  on  this  occasion.  The 
holdiQff  of  these  fairs  on  Sundays  was  opposed  by  the  clergy* 
The  Abbot  of  Ely,  in  King  John's  reigD«  inveighed  heavily  againit 
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ift ;  bnt  the  practice  was  not  entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (i795)t  of  the  pariah  of 
Sandwick  in  Orkney  we  read :  ^  The  people  do  no  work  on  the  3d 
day  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  the  Day  on  which  the  Church  of 
Sandwick  was  consecrated  ;  and  as  the  Church  was  dedicated  to  St 
Peter,  they  also  abstain  from  working  for  themselves  on  St  Peter's 
Day  (39th  of  Tune) ;  but  they  will  work  to  another  person  who 
employs  them."  And  of  Culross  we  are  told  :  ^  St  Serf  was  consi- 
denkl  as  the  tutelar  Saint  of  this  place,  in  honour  of  whom  there  was 
an  annual  procession  on  his  day  :  v£r.,  ist  July,  early  in  the  morning 
of  which,  all  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  assem- 
bled and  carried  green  branches  through  the  town,  decking  the 
publick  places  with  flowers,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  festivity, 
rrhe  Church  was  dedicated  not  only  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  also  to 
St  Serf.)  The  procession  is  still  continued,  though  the  day  is  changed 
from  the  Saint  s  Day  to  the  present  King's  Birth  Day." 

In  villages  in  the  North  of  England  these  gatherings  were  till 
recently  kept  up  under  the  name  of  HOPPINOS ;  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poppan,  to  leap  or  dance,  which 
Skinner  deduces  from  the  Dutch  huppe ;  whence  our  hip.  Dances 
in  the  North,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  are  called  hops.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  ms&'hopptr*  It  occurs  in 
Chancer,  in  the  opening  of  the  Coke's  Tw— 

"  And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein ; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort 
To  hoppe  and  sing  and  nmken  swiche  disport," 

So,  in  Northbrooke's  rare  Treatise  against  Dauncing,  &c. ;  *  Also 
their  daunces  were  spiritual,  religious,  and  ^odly,  not  after  our  hop' 
pings  9xlA  leapings,and  interminglings  men  with  women,  &a  (dauncing 
every  one  for  his  part,)  but  soberly,  gravely."  And  :  "  What  good  doth 
all  that  dauncing  of  voung  women  holding  upon  men's  armeSi  that 
they  may  hop  the  higher  ?^ 

In  A  Joco-serious  Discourse  in  two  Dialogues,  between  a  North- 
mnberland  Gentleman  and  his  Tenant  a  Scotchman,  bodi  old 
Cavaliers  (1686),  we  read— - 

■'  To  Horse-race,  Fair,  or  Hoppin  go. 
There  play  our  casts  among  the  whipsten^ 
Throw  for  the  hammer,  lowp  for  slippers, 
And  see  the  maids  dance  for  the  ring, 
Or  any  other  pleasant  thing  ; 
!*♦•  for  the  Figg,  lye  for  the  Whetstone^ 
Or  chase  what  side  to  lay  our  betts  on.'' 

We  find  notes  explaining  the  word  '^  Hoppin"  by  '^Annual  Feasts  in 
country  towns  where  no  market  is  kept  y*  and  *'  lying  for  the  Whet- 
stone, I*m  told,  has  been  practised,  but  •  •  •  *  •  for  the  Pigg  is 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  I  met  with  ;  though  it  is  a  common  phrase 
in  the  North  to  any  that's  gifted  that  way ;  and  probably  tktrs  has  b$m 
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IVherets  they  foolish  songs  do  sing,  and  nofses  great  do  make : 

Some  in  the  meane  while  play  at  cardes,  and  some  the  dice  do  shake. 

Their  cnstome  also  is,  the  priest  into  the  house  to  puU  : 

Whom  when  they  have,  they  thinke  their  game  accomplished  at  foil ; 

He  fiurre  in  noyse  exceedes  them  all,  and  eke  in  drinking  drie 

The  cuppesy  a  prince  he  is,  and  holdes  their  heades  that  speewing  lieii'' 

In  Hinde*s  Life  of  John  Bruen  of  Bruen-Stapleford,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  Esquire  (1641),  the  author,  speaking  of  Popish  and  profane 
wakes  at  Tarum,  says  :  ''  Popery  and  Profannes,  two  sisters  in  evil, 
had  consented  and  conspired  in  this  parish,  as  in  many  other  places, 
together  to  advance  their  Idols  against  the  Arke  of  God,  and  to  cele- 
brate their  solemne  Feastes  of  their  Popish  Saints,  as  being  the  Dii 
Tuielaresy  the  ^eciall  Patrons  and  Protectors  of  their  Church  and 
Parish^  by  their  Wakss  and  VlGlLS,  kept  in  commemoration  and 
honour  of  them,  in  all  riot  and  excesse  of  eating  and  drinking,  dalliance 
iind  dancing,  sporting  and  gaming,  and  other  abominable  impieties 
and  idolatries/' 

f<  In  the  Northern  Counties,''  says  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of 
Northumberland,  '*  these  holy  feasts  are  not  yet  abolished ;  and  in  the 
county  of  Durham  many  are  y^t  celebrated.  They  were  originally 
feasts  of  dedication  in  commem.  oration  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Church,  in  imitation  of  Solomon's  great  Convocation  at  the  consecrat- 
ing the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  religious  tenor  is  totally  foreotten, 
and  the  Sabbath  is  made  a  day  of  every  dissipation  and  vice  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  could  crowd  upon  a  villager's  manners  and 
rural  life.  The  manner  of  holding  these  festivals  in  former  times  was 
under  tents  and  booths  erected  in  the  Church-yard  where  all  kinds  of 
diversions  were  introduced.  Interludes  were  there  performed,  being  a 
species  of  theatrical  performance  consisting  of  a  rehearsal  of  some 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  personated  by  actors.  This  kind  of  exhibition 
IS  spoken  of  by  travellers,  who  have  visited  Jerusalem,  where  the 
religious  even  presume  to  exhibit  the  Crucifixion  and  Ascension  with 
all  their  tremendous  circumstances.  On  these  Celebrations  in  this 
countrv,  great  Feasts  were  displayed  and  vast  abundance  of  meat  and 
drink." 

Of  Cheshire,  Dr  Gower,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Materials  for  a  History 
of  that  County,  tells  us  :  ^  I  cannot  avoid  reminding  you  upon  the 
present  occasion,  that  Frumenty  makes  the  principal  entertainment  of 
all  our  Country  Wakes  :  our  common  people  call  it '  Firmitry.'  It  is 
an  agreeable  composition  of  boiled  wheat,  milk,  spice,  and  sugar.  ** 

King,  in  his  Vale  Royal  of  England,  says  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chester :  "  Touching  their  house-keeping,  it  is  bountiful  and  com- 
parable with  any  other  Shire  in  the  Realm  :  and  that  is  to  be  seen  at 
their  Weddings  and  Burials,  but  chiefly  at  their  Wakes,  which  tihey 
yearly  hold,  although  it  be  of  late  years  well  laid  down." 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook  in  Leicester- 
shire, observes  that  there  is  a  Wake  the  Sunday  next  after  St  Peter,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated  ;  adding :  *^  The  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  much  attached  to  the  celebration  of  Wakes ;  and  on  the 
annual  return  of  those  Festivals,  the  cousins  assemble  from  all 
quarters,  fill  the  Church  on  Sunday,  and  celebrate  Monday  with  feast- 
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va%^  with  musick,  and  with  dancing.  The  spirit  of  old  English 
bospitsditY  is  conspicuous  among  the  Farmers  on  those  occasions ;  bat 
with  the  lower  sort  of  people,  especially  in  manufacturing  villages,  the 
return  of  the  Wake  never  fails  to  produce  a  week  at  least,  of  idleness, 
intoxication,  and  riot.  These  and  other  abuses^  by  which  these 
Festivals  are  so  grossly  perverted  from  the  original  end  of  their 
institution,  render  it  highly  desirable  to  all  the  friends  of  order,  of  de- 
cency, and  of  religion,  that  they  were  totally  suppressed.** 
Herrick  sings — 


*'  Come  Anthea,  let  us  two 
Go  to  feast  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  Custards,   Creams  and 

Cakes, 
Are  the  Jnnketts  still  at  Wakes ; 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  businesse  is  the  sport. 
Morris-dancers  thou  shalt  see, 
Marian  too  in  pagentrie  : 
And  a  Mimick  to  devise 
Many  grinning  properties. 
Players  there  wdl  be,  and  those, 
Base  in  action  as  in  clothes ; 


Yet  with  strutting  they  will  please 
The  incurious  villages. 
Near  the  dying  of  the  day, 
There  will  be  a  Cudgel-play, 
When  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke. 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke. 
But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 
Drencht    in    ale,   or    drown'd  in 

Beere. 
Happy  rusticks,  best  content 
With  the  cheapest  merriment : 
And  possesse  no  other  feare 
Than  to  want  the  Wake  next  yearc* 


In  Cokain's  Poems  (1658)  is  the  following — 

**  To  Jurtice  Would  he. 
**  That  you  are  vext  their  Wakes  your  neighbours  keep 
They  guess  it  is,  because  you  want  your  sleep: 
I  therefore  wish  that  you  your  sleep  would  take 
That  they  (without  offence)  might  keep  tkeir  Wake."* 

It  appears  that  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  in  ancient  times,  the 
parishioners  brought  rushes  wherewith  to  strew  the  church  ;  and  from 
that  circumstance  the  festivity  itself  has  obtained  the  name  of  RUSH- 
BEARING^  which  stands  for  a  country  wake  in  a  glossary  to  the 
Lancashire  dialect. 

In  the  Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  1504,  is  found :  ''Paid 
for  2  Berden  Rysshes  for  the  strewyng  the  newe  pewes,  ^'^  Ibid.  lA^y 
Howtyng  and  Overv — "for  three  Burdens  of  Rushes  for  y^  new  pews, 
3^;''  and  in  those  for  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  under 
the  year  1544 :  ''  Paid  for  Rushes  against  the  Dedication  Day,  which 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  is.  $d,  ^ 

In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  among  the  entries  in  the  Church- 
wardens* Accounts  of  St  Laurence  Parish  for  1602,  we  have :  '^  Paid 
for  Flowers  and  Rushss  for  the  Churche  when  the  Queene  was  in 
towne,  xxd^ 

In  Newton's  Herball  to  the  Bible  (i  587)  occur  the  following  passagn: 
*'  Sedge  and  rushes  with  the  which  many  in  the  Country  do  use  in 
sommer  time  to  strawe  their  Parlors  &  Churches,  as  well  for  cooleness 
as  for  pleasant  smelL"  ^  Chambers,  and  indeed  all  apartments  usually 
inhabited,  were  formerly  strewed  in  this  manner.  As  our  ancestors 
larely  washed  their  floors,  disguises  of  uncleanliness  became  neces- 
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saiy  thtngs."^  It  appears  that  the  English  stage  was  strewed  with  rusheib 
The  practice  in  private  houses  is  noticed  by  Dr  Johnson  from 
Caius  de  Ephemera  Britannica.  Compare  Reed's  Shakespeare,  voL 
xL  p.  331. 

In  Whimxies,  or  anew  Cast  of  Characters  (1631),  a  zealous  brother, 
it  is  said,  '^denounceth  a  heavie  woe  upon  all  Wakes,  Summer- 
ings,  and  Rush^aringSy  preferring  that  act  whereby  pipers  were  made 
rogues,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  before  any  in  all  the  Acts  and  Manu- 
nunis  ;  "  and  of  a  pedlar  the  author  says  :  "  A  Countrey  Rush-bearit^^ 
or  Morrice-Pastoral,  is  his  Festivall :  if  ever  he  aspire  to  plum- 
porridge,  that  is  the  day.  Here  the  guga-girles  gingle  it  with  his  neat 
nifles." 

So,  also,  in  A  Boulster  Lecture  (1640)  we  find  :  *'  Such  an  one  as  not 
a  Rush-beanr  or  May-morrish  in  all  that  Parish  could  subsist  witiiout 
him." 

Of  the  parish  of  Middleton  Chenduit,  in  Northamptonshire^  Bridges 
writes  :  '^  It  is  a  Custom  here  to  strew  the  Church  in  summer  with 
Hay  *  gathered  from  six  or  seven  swaths  in  Ash-meadow,  which  have 
been  given  for  this  purpose.    The  rector  finds  siraw  in  winter." 

In  Ireland  (writes  Piers)  "  on  the  Patron  Day,  in  most  parishes,  as 
also  on  the  Feasts  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  more  ordinary  sort  of 
people  meet  near  the  Ale-house  in  the  afternoon,  on  some  convenient 
spot  of  ^ound,  and  dance  for  the  cake  ;  here  to  be  sure  the  Piper  fails 
not  of  diligent  attendance.  The  cake  to  be  danced  for  is  provided  at 
the  charge  of  the  Ale-wife,  and  is  advanced  on  a  board  on  the  top  of 
a  pike,  about  ten  feet  high  ;  this  board  is  round,  and  from  it  riseth  a 
kind  of  a  Gariand,  beset  and  tied  round  with  meadow  flowers,  if  it  be 
early  in  the  summer ;  if  later,  the  garland  has  the  addition  of  Apples^ 
set  round  on  pegs,  fastened  unto  it  The  whole  number  of  dancers 
begin  all  at  once  in  a  large  ring,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  danoe 
round  about  the  bush,  (so  is  this  gariand  called,)  and  the  piper,  as  long 
as  they  are  able  to  hold  out  They  that  hold  out  longest  at  the  exer- 
cise win  the  Cake  and  Apples,  and  then  the  Alewife's  trade  goes  on." 

At  the  Wake  held  at  St  Kenelm's,  in  Salop,  a  village  consistinf^  of  a 
few  farmhouses,  called  Kenelm's  Wake,  or  Crab  Wake,  the  inhabitants 
have  a  singular  custom  of  pelting  each  other  with  Crabs  ;  and  even 
the  clergyman  seldom  escapes  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  chapeL  I 
malK  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaane 
for  1797- 

*  Hentzner,  in  hit  Itioerary,  speaking  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  presence- 
chamber  at  Greenwich,  says :  "  The  floor,  after  the  English  fashion,  was 
strewed  with  Hay**  meaning  rushes. 

"  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  France,  demannded  of  Monsieur  Danddot  what 
especiall  thingea  he  had  noted  in  England,  during  the  time  of  his  negociation 
there  :  he  answered  that  he  had  seene  but  three  thinges  remarkable  :  which 
were,  that  the  people  did  drinke  in  boctes,  eate  rawe  &h,  and  strewed  all  their 
best  Toomes  with  Hay^  meaning  blacke  Jackes,  Oysters,  and  Rushes,"  Witik 
Fits^  and  Fancies  (16x4).  / 
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OTHERWISE,   MELL  SUPPER,   KERN  {or  CHURN)    SUPPER,  &r  FBAST 

of  INGATHERINa 

MACROS  I  US  narrates  that,  with  the  heathen,  the  masters  of 
families,  when  they  had  got  in  their  harvest,  were  wont  to 
feast  with  their  servants,  who  had  laboured  for  them  in  tilling  the 
ground.  In  exact  conformity  with  this  practice,  it  is  common  among 
Christians,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  gathered  in  and  stored  in 
their  proper  repositories,  to  provide  a  plentiful  supper  for  the  harvest 
men  and  the  servants  of  the  family.  At  this  entertainment  all  are, 
in  the  modern  revolutionary  idea  of  the  word,  perfectly  equal.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but  master  and  servant  sit  at  the  same 
table,  converse  freely  together,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  dancing  and  singing,  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity. 

Bourne  regards  both  these  customs  as  of  Jewish  origin,  and  cites 
Hospinian  to  the  effect  thai  the  heathen  followed  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  at  the  end  of  their  harvest  offered  up  the  first-fruits  to 
their  gods ;  for  the  Jews  rejoiced  and  feasted  at  the  getting-in  of 
the  harvest. 

This  festivity  is  undoubtedly  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  That 
men  of  all  nations  with  whom  agriculture  .flourished  should  have 
expressed  their  joy  on  this  occasion  by  some  outward  ceremonies, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  Sowing  is  hope ;  reaping 
is  fruition  of  the  expected  good.  To  the  husbandman,  whom  the 
fear  of  wet  and  blignts  had  harassed  with  great  anxiety,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  wishes  could  not  but  impart  an  enviable  feeling  of 
delight.  Festivity  is  but  the  reflex  of  inward  joy ;  and  it  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  produced  on  this  occasion,  which  is  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  every  care. 

In  Tussers  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  the  month 
of  August,  are  these  lines — 

"Grant  Harvest-Lord  more,  by  a  penny  or  twoo^ 
To  call  on  his  fellowes  the  better  to  doo  : 
Give  Gloves  to  thy  Reapers  a  Larges  to  crie^ 
And  daily  to  loiterers  have  a  good  eie  ; " 

On  which  the  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus  is  :  "  He  that  is  the  Lord  of 
Harvest  is  generally  some  stayed  sober- working  man,  who  under- 
stands all  sorts  of  Harvest- work.  If  he  be  of  able  body,  he  commonly 
leads  the  swarth  in  reaping  and  mowing.  It  is  customary  to  give 
Gloves  to  Reapers,  especially^  where  the  Wheat  is  thistly.  As  to 
crying  a  Largess^  they  need  not  .be  reminded  of  it  in  these  our  days, 
whatever  they  were  in  our  author's  time.*' 

Stevenson  in  The  Twelve  Moneths  (i66i),  referring  to  August, 
thus  glances  at  the  customs  of  Harvest  Home  :  "  The  Furmenty  Pot 
welcomes  home  the  Harvest  Cart,  and  the  Garland  of  Flowers  crowns 
the  Captain  of  the  Reapers ;  the  battle  of  the  field  is  now  stoutly 
fought    The  pipe  and  the  tabor  are  now  busily  set  a-work,  and  the 
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lad  and  the  lass  will  have  no  lead  on  their  heels.    O  'tis  the  merry 
time  wherein  honest  neighbours  make  good  cheer  and  God  is  glorified 
in  his  blessings  on  the  earth." 
Heirick  sings  the  praises  of 

^  TAi  Hock-Carty  or  Harvest  Home :  to  the  Ri^ht  HonourabU 

Mildmayy  EarU  of  WestmorlatuL 

''Come,  Sons  of  Sammer,  by  whose  toile 
We  are  the  Lords  of  Wine  and  Oile, 
By  whose  tough  labours,  and  rough  hands. 
We  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands, 
Crown*d  with  the  eares  of  corne,  now  come^ 
And  to  the  pipe  sing  Harvest  Home. 
Come  forth,  my  Lord,  and  see  the  Cart, 
Drest  up  with  all  the  country  art 
See  here  a  Maukin,  there  a  sheet 
As  spotlesse  pure  as  it  is  sweet : 
The  horses,  mares,  and  frisking  fiUies, 
(Clady  all,  in  linnen,  white  as  lillies,) 
The  harvest  swaines  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy,  to  see  die  Hock-Cart  crown'd« 
Aboat  the  Cart,  heare,  how  the  rout 
Of  rund  younglings  raise  the  shout ;  * 
Presnng  before,  some  coming  after, 
Those  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 
Some  blesse  the  Cart ;  some  kisse  the  sheaves ; 
Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves  : 
Some  crosse  the  fill-horse  ;  some,  with  great 
Devotion,  stroak  the  home-bome  wheat : 
While  other  Rusticks,  lesse  attent 
To  prayers  than  to  merryment, 
Run  after  with  their  breeches  rent 
Well,  on  brave  boyes,  to  your  Lord^s  hearth 
Glitt'ring  with  fire ;  where,  for  yotir  mirth, 
You  shflll  see,  first,  the  large  and  cheefe 
Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe  : 
With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale, 
And  bacon,  (which  makes  full  the  meale) 
With  sev'rali  dishes  standing  by, 
And  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 
And  here  all-tempting  Fmmentie." 

The  respect  shown  to  servants  at  this  season  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  a  grateful  sense  of  their  good  services,  everything  at  this 
juncture  depending  on  their  labour  and  despatch. 

Vacina  or  Vacuna  (so  called  as  it  is  said  'h  vacandOy  the  tutelar 
deity,  as  it  were,  of  rest  and  ease)  with  the  ancients  was  the  name  of 
the  goddess  to  whom  rustics  sacrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  harvest 

*  In  Poor  Rolnn's  Almanack  for*  1676,  among  the  Observations  on 
Angust,  we  read — 

'*  Hoackyib  brought 
Home  with  hallowin, 
Boys  ii4th  Plumb-Cake 
The  Cart  foUowiag.* 
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In  imitation  of  this,  writes  Moiesinus,  Popery  brings  home  her 
chaplets  of  com,  whidi  she  suspends  on  poles,  and  offerings  are 
made  on  the  altars  of  her  tutelar  g^s,  while  thanks  are  returned  for 
the  collected  stores,  and  prayers  are  made  for  future  ease  and  rest. 
Images  of  straw  or  stubble,  he  adds,  are  wont  to  be  carried  about ; 
and  in  England  he  himself  saw  the  rustics  bringing  home  in  a  cart  a 
figure  made  of  com,  round  which  men  and  women  were  singing 
promiscuously,  preceded  by  a  drum  or  piper. 

'  Newton,  in  his  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  Selfe  (1602),  under 
Breaches  of  the  Second  Commandment,  censures  '^  the  adorning  with 
garlands^  or  presenting  unto  any  image  of  any  Saint^  whom  thou  hast 
made  speciall  chaise  of  to  be  thy  patron  and  advocate^  the  firstlings  of 
thy  increase,  as  Cornb  and  Graine,  and  other  oblations. 

In  A  Journey  into  England  by  Paul  Hentzner  in  the  year  1598, 
speaking  of  Windsor,  he  says  :  '^As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn, 
we  happened  to  meet  some  country  people  celebrating  their  Harvest 
Home  ;  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides 
an  image  richly  dressed,  by  which  perhaps  they  would  signi^^  Ceres : 
this  they  keep  moving  about,  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid- 
servants, riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart,  shout  as  loud  as  they 
can  till  they  arrive  at  the  bam." 

'^  I  have  seen,"  says  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Northumberland, 
'^  in  some  places,  an  Image  apparelled  in  great  finery,  crowned  with 
flowers,  a  sheaf  of  com  placed  under  her  arm,  and  a  scycle  in  her 
hand,  carried  out  of  the  village  in  the  morning  of  the  conclusive 
reaping  day,  with  musick  and  much  clamour  of  the  reapers,  into  the 
field,  where  it  stands  fixed  on  a  pole  all  day,  and  when  the  reaping  is 
done,  is  brought  home  in  like  manner.  This  they  call  the  Harvest 
Queen,  and  it  represents  the  Roman  Ceres." 

An  old  woman,  who  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is  respectable  authority, 
at  a  village  in  Northumberland,  informed  the  writer  that,  not  half  a 
century  ago,  they  used  everywhere,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  to  dress 
up  something  similar  to  the  figure  above  described,  which  was 
called  a  Harvest  Doll,  or  Kern  Baby.  This  Northern  word  is  plainly 
a  cormption  of  Com  Baby,  or  Image,  as  Kern  Supper,  which  we 
shall  presently  consider,  is  of  Com  Supper.  In  Carew's  Survey  of 
Comwall,  "an  ill  kemed  or  saved  Harvest"  occurs. 

At  Werington  in  Devonshire,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  informed 
the  author  that,  when  a  farmer  finishes  his  reaping,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  ears  of  the  last  corn  is  twisted  or  tied  together  into  a  curious 
kind  of  figure,  which  is  brought  home  with  great  acclamations,  hung 
up  over  the  table,  and  kept  till  the  next  year.  The  owner  would 
think  it  extremely  unlucky  to  part  with  this,  which  is  called  *^a 
Knack."  The  reapers  whoop .  and  hollow  |'  A  Knack  1  a  Knack ! 
well  cut !  well  bound  1  well  shoc^ked  ! "  and,  in  some  places,  in  a  sort 
of  mockery  it  is  added  :  "  Well  scattered  on  the  ground."  A  country- 
man gave  me  a  somewhat  different  account,  as  follows:  ^'When 
they  have  cut  the  Corn,  the  reapers  assemble  together ;  a  Knack 
is  made,  which  one  placed  in  thl  middle  of  the  company  holds 
up,  crying  thrice   '  a  Knack,'  which  all  the  rest  repeat ;  he  then 
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'Wdlcatl  weUboimdl 
Well  sbodced  I  wdl  saTed  from  the  ground ; ' 

he  afterwards  cries  ^  Whoop,'  and  his  companions  holla  as  load  as 
thevcan.'* 

Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  treating  of  the  Peruvian  superstitions, 
tells  us :  ''  In  the  sixth  moneth  they  offered  a  hundred  sheep  of  all 
colours,  and  then  made  a  feast,  bringing  the  Mayz  from  the  fields 
into  the  house,  which  they  yet  use.  This  feast  is  made,  coming  from 
the  farm  to  the  house,  saying  certain  songs,  and  praying  that  the  Mayz 
may  long  continue.  They  put  a  quantity  of  the  Mayz  (the  best  that 
groweth  in  their  farms)  in  a  thing  which  they  call  Pirva,  with  certain 
ceremonies,  watching  three  nights.  Then  do  they  put  it  in  the 
ridiest  garment  they  have,  and,  being  thus  wrapped  and  dressed, 
they  worship  this  Pirva,  holding  it  in  great  veneration,  and  saying, 
it  is  the  mother  of  the  Mayz  of  their  inheritance,  and  that  by  this 
means  the  Mayz  augments  and  is  preserved.  In  this  moneth  they 
make  a  particular  sacrifice,  and  the  witches  demand  of  this  Pirva  if 
it  hath  strength  enough  to  continue  until  the  next  year :  and  if  it 
answeres  No,  then  they  carry  this  Maiz  to  the  Farm  whence  it  was 
taken,  to  bum  and  make  another  Pirva  as  before :  and  this  foolish 
vanity  still  continueth." 

This  Peruvian  Pirva  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
in  Kent  an  Ivy  Girl ;  which  is  a  figure  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
com  the  field  produces,  and  made,  as  well  as  may  be,  into  a  human 
shape.  This  is  afterwards  curiously  dressed  by  the  women,  and 
adorned  with  paper  trimmings,  cut  to  resemble  a  cap,  ruffles,  hand- 
kerchief, &&,  of  the  finest  ^ce.  It  is  brought  home  with  the  last 
load  of  com  from  the  field  upon  the  waggon,  and  they  hold  that  it 
entitles  them  to  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.* 

Dr  £.  D.  Clarke,  noticing  the  annual  custom  at  Rhodes  of  carrying 
Silenus  in  procession  at  Easter,  says  :  **  Even  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  centre  of  our  University,  such  curious  remains  of  antient 
customs  may  be  noticed,  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  pass 
without  observation.  The  custom  of  blowing  horns  upon  the  First  of 
May  rOld  Stile)  is  derived  from  a  festival  in  honour  ot  Diana.  At  the 
HawkUy  as  it  is  called,  I  have  seen  a  Clown  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  having  his  face  painted,  his  head  decorated  with  ears  of  com, 
and  bearing  about  him  other  symbols  of  Ceres,  carried  in  a  waggon, 
with  great  pomp  and  loud  shouts,  through  the  streets,  the  horses  being 
covered  with  white  sheets  ;  and  when  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  the 
ceremony,  was  answered  by  the  people  that  they  wert  drawing  the 
Harvest  Queen." 

In  Otia  Sacra  (i648),  we  read — 

"  How  the  Hock-Cart  with  all  its  Gear 
Should  be  trick'd  up,  and  what  good  chear." 

Hockey  Cake  is  that  which  is  distributed  to  the  people  at  Harvest 

*  Here  a  note  informs  us :  '*  This  antient  custom  is,  to  this  day,  faintly 
preserved  all  over  Scotland,  by  what  we  call  the  Com  Lady,  or  Maiden,  in  a 
small  Packet  of  Grain,  which  is  hung  up  when  the  Reapers  have  finished.  ** 
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Home  The  Hockey  Cart  is  that  which  brings  the  last  com  and  the 
children  rejoicing  with  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  the  horses 
also  are  attired. 

In  the  Lancashire  Lovers  (1640),  the  rustic  lover  entices  his  mis- 
tress to  marriage  with  promise  of  many  rural  pleasures,  among  which 
occurs  "Wee  will  han  a  Seed-Cake  at  Fastens;*  and  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbur/s  Wife  (1638),  under  the  character  of  a  Franklin^  we  find 
enumerated  the  several  country  sports ;  among  which  occurs  ''  the 
Hoky  or  Seed-Cake^^ 

In  some  parts  of  Yorkshfre,  as  a  clergyman  of  that  county  informed 
me,  at  the  end  of  shearing  or  reaping  the  corn,  a  prize  sheaf  is  given 
to  be  run  for ;  and,  when  all  the  com  is  got  home  into  the  stackyard 
an  entertainment  is  given  called  the  Inning  Goose. 

Different  places  adopt  different  ceremonies.  Both  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Shropshire  they  have  a  sport  at  this  season  called  ^  Crying  the 
Mare  ;  ^  when  the  reapers  tie  together  the  tops  of  the  last  blades  of 
com,  which  is  Mare,  and,  standing  at  some  distance,  throw  their 
sicldes  at  it;  and  he  who  cuts  the  knot  has  the  prize,  with  acclamations 
and  good  cheer.  At  Hitchin,  in  the  same  county,  the  farmers  drive 
furiously  home  with  their  last  loads  of  com,  while  the  people  run  after 
them  with  bowls  full  of  water  to  throw  thereon.  Great  shouting  attends 
this  operation  also. 

'  Blount  further  tells  us  :  ''After  the  knot  is  cut,  then  they  cry  with  a 
loud  voice  three  times, '  I  have  her.'  Others  answer,  as  many  times, 
*  What  have  you  ? ' — *  A  Mare,  a  Mare,  a  Mare.' — *  Whose  is  she? '  thrice 
also. — ^J.  B.  (naming  the  owner  three  times). — *  Whither  will  you  send 
her?' — '  To  J.  a  Nicks '  (naming  some  neighbour  who  has  not  all  his 
corn  reaped).  Then  they  all  shout  three  times,  and  so  the  ceremony 
ends  with  good  chear. 

''  In  Yorkshire,  upon  the  like  occasion  they  have  a  Harvest  Dame ; 
in  Bedfordshire,  a  Jack  and  a  GilL'' 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Feb.  1795,  touching  Ancient 
Customs  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  says  :  ^  In  this  Hyperborean  country,  in 
every  district,  there  is  to  be  met  with  a  rude  stone  consecrated  to 
Graagach,  or  Apollo.  The  first  who  is  done  with  his  reaping  sends  a 
man  or  a  maiden  with  a  bundle  of  Com  to  his  next  neighbour,  who  hath 
not  yet  reaped  down  his  Harvest,  who  when  he  has  finished,  dis- 
patches to  his  own  next  neighbour,  who  is  behind  in  his  work,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  coms  are  cut  down.*  This  sheaf  is  called  the 
Cripple  Goat,  an  Gaobbir  Bhacagh,  and  is  at  present  meant  as  a  brag 
or  affront  to  the  farmer,  for  being  more  remiss,  or  later  than  others  in 
reaping  the  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  bearer  of  it  must  make  as 
good  a  pair  of  heels,  for  fear  of  being  ill  used  for  his  indiscretion,  as  he 
can.  Whether  the  appellation  of  Cripple  Goat  may  have  any  or  the  least 


*  A  newspaper  of  1773  says :  '*  A  few  days  ago  a  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened near  Worcester  at  a  Harvest  Home.  As  near  thirty  persons  were  com- 
ing from  the  field  in  a  waggon,  it  overturned,  whereby  great  part  of  the  company 
had  one  or  other  of  their  limbs  broken,  or  were  dangerously  bmlsed  ;  and  one 
young  woman  was  killed  on  the  spot" 
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reference  to  the  Apollonian  Altar  of  Goats  Horns,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine.'' 

In  the  ancient  Roman  Calendar  are  the  following  observations  on 
the  eleventh  of  June  (the  harvests  in  Italy  are  much  earlier  than  with 
us)— 

"  Messorom  sestas,  et  eorum  oonsuetudo  cum  agresti  pompA." 
The  season  of  reapers,  and  their  custom  with  rustic  pomp. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1797),  we  read  of  the  parish 
of  Longfoigan,  in  the  county  of  Perth  :  "  It  was,  till  very  lately,  the 
custom  to  give  what  was  called  a  Maiden  Feasts  upon  the  finishmg  of 
the  Harvest;  and  to  prepare  for  which,  the  last  handful  of  Com 
reaped  in  the  field  was  called  the  Maiden,  This  was  generally  con- 
trived to  fEdl  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finest  girls  in  the  field,  was 
dressed  up  with  ribands,  and  brought  home  in  triumph  with  the  music 
of  fiddles  or  bagpipes.  A  good  dinner  was  given  to  the  whole  band, 
and  the  evening  spent  in  joviality  and  dancing,  while  the  fortunate 
lass  who  took  the  Maiden  was  the  Queen  of  the  Feast ;  after  which 
this  handful  of  Com  was  dressed  out  generally  in  the  form  of  a  Cross, 
and  htmg  up  with  the  date  of  the  year,  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  honse*  This  custom  is  now  entirely  done  away,  and  in  its 
room  each  shearer  is  given  (id,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  However,  some 
farmers,  when  all  their  Coms  are  brought  in,  give  their  servants  a 
dinner  and  a  jovial  evening,  by  way  of  Harvest  Home.'' 

Thomson,  m  his  Seasons,  has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of  this 
annual  festivity  of  Harvest  Home — 

"  The  Harvest  treasures  all 
Now  gathered  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swain ;  Uie  circling  fence  shut  up ; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rafiv  defy'cL 
While,  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  Countnr  round 
Laugliffi  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth, 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.    The  toil-strung  youth. 
By  the  quick  sense  of  musick  taught  alone, 
I.eape  inldly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  ev'ry  charm  abroad,  the  Village  toast. 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks  :  and  where  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out ;  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.    Thus  thc^  rejoice ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  tneir  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never-ceasing  round." 

In  Tusser's  Husbandry,  under  the  month  of  August,  in  addition  to 
the  lines  already  quoted,  are  the  following  upon  this  festivity — 

**  In  Harvest  time,  harvest  folke,  servants  and  all, 
Should  make^  alltogither,  good  cheere  in  the  hiJI, 
And  fill  out  the  bli^  bol  of  bleith  to  their  wo%, 
And  let  them  be  merie  al  Harvest  time  long. 
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Onoe  ended  thj  Harvest,  let  none  be  begilde^ 
Please  such  as  did  please  thee,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Thus  doing,  with  alway  suche  helpe  as  thej  can. 
Thou  winnest  the  praise  of  the  labouring  man/' 

On  which  is  this  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus  :  ''  This,  the  poor  laboorer 
thinks,  crowns  all,  a  good  supper  must  be  provided,  and  every  one 
that  did  any  thing  towards  the  Inning  must  now  have  some  reward, 
as  ribbons,  laces,  rows  of  pins  to  boys  and  girls,  if  never  so  small,  for 
their  encouragement ;  and,  to  be  sure,  plum-pudding.  The  men 
must  now  have  some  better  than  best  drink,  which,  with  a  little 
tobacco  and  their  screaming  for  their  largesses,  their  business  will 
soon  be  done." 

In  another  part  of  Tusser's  work,  under  The  Ploughman's  Feast 
Days,  are  these  lines — 

*'  For  all  this  good  feasting,  yet  art  thou  not  loose, 
Til  Ploughman  thou  givest  his  Harvest  Home  Goose ; 
Thoueh  goose  go  in  stubble,  I  passe  not  for  that, 
Let  Uoose  have  a  Goose,  be  she  lean,  be  she  fiett" 

On  which  Tusser  Redivivus  remarks :  ^  The  Goose  is  forfeited,  if  they 
overthrow  during  Harvest" 

In  the  Abb^  de  MaroUes'  Memoirs,  in  the  description  of  the 
state  of  France  under  Henry  IV.,  we  have  this  account  of  Harvest 
Home :  *'  After  the  Harvest,  the  peasants  fixed  upon  some  holiday  to 
meet  together  and  have  a  little  Regale  (by  them  called  the  Harvest 
Gosling)^  to  which  they  invited  not  only  each  other,  but  even  their 
masters,  who  pleased  them  very  much  when  they  condescended  to 
partake  of  it.' 

In  Cornwall,  it  should  seem,  they  have  '^harvest  dinners;"  and 
these^  too,  not  given  inmiediately  at  the  end  of  the  harvest.  ^  The 
Harvest  Dinners,**  says  Carew  in  his  Survey,  "are  held  by  every 
wealthy  man,  or,  as  we  term  it,  every  good  liver,  between  Michaelmas 
and  Candlemass,  whereto  he  inviteth  his  next  neighbours  and  kindred. 
And,  though  it  beare  only  the  name  of  a  dinner,  yet  the  ghests  take 
their  supper  also  with  them,  and  consume  a  great  part  of  the  nigl.t 
after  in  Christmas  rule.  Neither  doth  the  good  cheere  wholly  expire 
(though  it  somewhat  decrease)  but  with  the  end  of  the  weeke." 

In  Warwickshire,  at  the  Harvest  Home,  there  is  a  rustic  sport  taking 
the  form  of  a  judicial  trial  of  misdemeanours  committed  during  har* 
vest ;  the  punishment  being  to  be  laid  on  a  bench  and  slapped  on  the 
breech  witn  a  pair  of  boots.    This  they  call  giving  them  the  boots. 

Formerly,  it  should  seem,  there  was  a  Harvest  Home  Sono. 

Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  that  he  saw  the 
harvest  of  a  small  6eld  in  one  of  the  western  islands.  **  The  strokes 
of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  Harvest  Song,  in 
which  all  their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany,  in  the  High- 
lands, every  action  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time  with  an  appro* 
priated  strain,  which  has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning,  but  its  eiiects 
are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient  proceleusmatic  song, 
by  which  the  rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
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hsLYt  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  Oar  Song  uacd  by  the 
Hebndeans."  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  other  sea-port  towns  the 
sailors,  in  heaving  their  anchors,  make  use  of  a  similar  kind  of  song  ; 
which  the  author  also  recognised  as  prevalent  in  Devonshire  during 
the  operation  of  ploughing  with  oxen. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1797),  parish  of  Bandothy, 
county  of  Perth,  we  read  of  a  family  that  had  resided  on  the  Cupar- 
Grange  estate  for  a  century.  ^  The  former  tenant  in  that  family  kept 
a  Piper  to  play  to  bis  shearers  all  the  time  of  Harvest,  and  gave  him 
his  Harvest-fee.  The  slowest  shearer  had  always  the  Drone  behind 
him.^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mell-Suppbr,  the  Northern  name  of 
the  entertainment  given  on  this  occasion,  was  derived  from  the  French 
word  nusler,*  to  mingle  or  mix  together,  masters  and  servants  sitting 
promiscuously  at  the  same  table ;  but  some  would  rather  deduce  it 
from  the  Teutonic  word  mM/,  farina,  or  meal.  It  has  been  also 
su^ested  to  me  that  it  might  come  from  the  med-syp^  £.«.,  the  reward 
supper. 

^^Z'^  opined  that  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  term  mell- 
supper  seemed  to  point  to  it  as  being  the  meal-supper,  from  the 
Teutonic  word  mehl  (farina)  ;  and  he  subsequently  inclined  to  reeard 
it  as  derivable  from  msd-syp,  citing  Cowel's  Interpreter  in  behalf  of 
that  view. 

Eugene  Aram,  in  his  essay  on  the  Mell  Supper,  and  Shouting  the 
Churn,  takes  these  feasts  to  be  the  relics  of  pagan  ceremonies,  or  of 

Judaism,  and  to  be  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  is  generally  appre- 
ended ;  indeed,  to  be  as  old  as  the  sense  of  joy  for  the  benefit  of 
plentiful  harvests,  and  of  human  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for  his  muni- 
ficence to  man.  In  England,  he  adds,  we  bear  of  it  under  various 
names  in  different  counties,  as  mel-supper,  chum-supper,  harvest- 
supper,  harvest-home,  feast  of  ingathenng,  &c.  To  prove  that  the 
Jews  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  he  cites  Exodus  xxiii.  16  and 
Leviticus  xxiii.  39 ;  and  he  refers  to  Callimachus's  Hymn  to  Apollo  to 
show  that  the  heathens  through  ignorance  misapplied  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  festivity,  and  directed  it  to  a  secondary,  not  the 
primary,  fountain  of  this  benefit,  i.e,y  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 

Bread,  or  cakes,  he  says,  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  offering,  as 
appears  by  Leviticus  xxiiL  13  ;  and  we  gather  from  Homer  that  a  cake 
thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  was  also  part  of  the  Greek  offer- 
ing to  Apollo. 

When  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  Apollo  lost  his  divinity, 
what  had  been  anciently  offered  to  the  god  the  reapers  prudently  ate 
up  themselves.     At  last,  the  use  of  the  meal  of  new  com  was 


*  All  being  upon  an  equal  footing,  or,  as  the  Northern  vulgar  idiom  has  it, 
"  Hail  fellow  well  met."  A  mell  in  the  North  also  is  commonly  used  for 
betwixt,  or  among.  I  find  indeed  that  many  of  oar  Northumbrian  rastic  or 
valgjsr  words  are  derived  to  us  from  the  French.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
imported  them  hom  the  first  market^  but  have  had  them  at  aeoood  hand 
from  the  Scots,  who  formerly  were  closely  connected  with  thai  nation. 
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nerlected)  and  die  rapper,  so  fiu*  as  meal  was  concerned,  was  made 
indifferently  of  old  or  new  com,  as  was  most  agreeable  to  the  founder. 

In  Hutchinson's  Durham  we  read  of  the  Pari^  of  Easington :  ^  In 
this  part  of  the  country  are  retained  some  antient  customs  evidently 
derived  from  the  Romans,  particularly  that  of  dressing  up  a  figure  of 
Ceres,  during  Harvest,  which  is  placed  in  the  field  while  the  reapers 
are  labouring,  and  brought  home  on  the  last  evening  of  reaping,  witb 
musick  and  great  acclamation.  After  this  a  feast  is  made,  called  the 
Mell-supper,  from  the  antient  sacrifice  of  mingling  the  new  meaL" 

The  unfortunate  Eugene  Aram  derived  mell  either  from  meal^ 
or  from  the  instrument  b^  us  called  a  null*  wherewith  com  was 
anciently  reduced  to  meal  m  a  mortar. 

There  were  also  a  chum,  or  more  properly,  a  kem,  supper  (as  it  is 
vulgarly  pronounced  in  Northumberland),  and  a  shouting  the  chum, 
or  kern.  This,  on  the  authority  of  Aram,  was  different  from  the  mell 
supper ;  the  former  invariably  being  provided  when  all  was  shorn,  the 
latter  after  all  was  got  in.  One  would  have  thought  that  kem  supper 
was  no  more  than  corn  supper,  were  it  not  for  Aram's  testimony  that 
it  was  called  the  churn  supper,  because  fix>m  time  immemorial  it  was 
customary  to  produce  in  a  chum  a  great  quantity  of  cream,  which 
they  dispensed  in  cups  to  the  rustic  company,  for  consumption  with 
bread. 

This  custom,  in  Aram's  time^  survived  about  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough in  the  east  of  Yorkshire,  and  round  about  Gisburne  and 
other  places  in  the  west.  Elsewhere  cream  has  been  commuted 
for  ale,  and  the  tankard  politely  preferred  to  the  chum. 

Martin  mentions  a  singular  harvest  superstition  in  tlie  Orkneys : 
^  There  is  one  day  in  Harvest  on  which  the  vulgar  abstain  from  work, 
because  of  an  antient  and  foolish  tradition,  that  if  th^  do  their  work 
the  ridges  will  bleed." 

Armstrong  writes  of  the  Island  of  Minorca  :  ''  Their  Harvests  are 
generally  gathered  by  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  as  the  com  ripens,  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  station  themselves  at  the  edges  of  the  fields, 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  fence-walls,  to  fright  away  the  small  birds  with 
their  shouts  and  cries.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  VirgiFs  precept  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Georgics — 

•  Et  aonitu  tenrebis  aves,*— 

and  was  doubtless  a  custom  among  the  Roman  farmers,  from  whom 
the  antient  Minorquins  learned  it  They  also  use,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  split  Reed ;  which  makes  a  horrid  rattling,  as  they  shake  it 
with  their  hands." 

Within  the  Liberty  of  Warkworth,  writes  Bridges  in  his  History 
of  Northamptonshire,  is  Ashe  Meadow,  divided  amongst  the  neigh- 
botu'ing  parishes,  and  famed  for  the  following  customs  observed  in  the 

*  He  adds,  as  the  harvest  was  last  concluded  with  several  preparations  of 
meal,  or  bronght  to  be  ready  for  the  mell,  this  term  became,  by  translation, 
to  mean  the  last  of  other  things ;  as  when  a  hone  comes  last  in  die  race,  they 
often  say  in  the  North,  he  has  got  tJU  mdU 
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mowing  of  it.  ^  The  meadow  is  divided  into  fifteen  portions,  answer- 
ing to  fifteen  lots,  which  ate  pieces  of  wood  cut  off  from  an  arrow,  and 
marked  according  to  the  landmarks  in  the  field.  To  each  lot  are 
allowed  eight  mowers,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the 
whole.  On  the  Saturday  sevennight  after  Midsunmier  Day,  these 
portions  are  laid  out  by  six  persons,  of  whom  two  are  chosen  from 
Warkworth,  two  from  Overthorp,  one  from  Grimsbury,  and  one  from 
Nethercote.  These  are  called  Field-men,  and  have  an  entertainment 
provided  for  them  upon  the  day  of  laying  out  the  Meadow,  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Ass  soon  as  the  Meadow  is 
measured,  the  man  who  provides  the  feast,  attended  by  the  Hay-ward 
of  Warkworth,  brings  into  the  field  three  gallons  of  ale.  After  this 
the  Meadow  is  run,  as  they  term  it,  or  trod,  to  distinguish  the  lots : 
and,  when  this  is  over,  the  Hay-ward  brings  into  the  field  a  rump  of 
beef,  six  penny  loaves,  and  three  gallons  of  ale,  and  is  allowed  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Hay  in  return,  though  not  of  equal  value  with  his  pro- 
vision. This  Hay-ward,  and  the  Master  of  the  feast,  have  the  name 
of  Crocus-men.  In  running  the  field  each  man  hath  a  boy  allowed  to 
assist  him.  On  Monday  morning  lots  are  drawn,  consisting  some  of 
eight  swaths  and  others  of  four.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  carry  the 
garlands.  The  two  first  lots  are  of  four  swaths,  and  whilst  these  are 
mowing  the  mowers  go  double  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  are  finished, 
the  following  orders  are  read  aloud :  '  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez,  I  charge  you, 
nnder  God,  and  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  you  keep  the  King's  peace 
in  the  Lord  of  the  Manors  behalf,  according  to  the  Orders  and  Cus- 
toms of  this  Meadow.  No  man  or  men  shall  go  before  the  two 
Garlands  ;  if  you  do,  you  shall  pay  your  penny,  or  deliver  your  scythe 
at  the  first  demand,  and  this  so  often  as  you  shall  transgress.  No 
man,  or  men,  shall  mow  above  eight  swaths  over  their  lots,  before  they 
lay  down  their  scythes  and  go  to  breakfast.  No  man,  or  men,  shall 
mow  any  farther  than  Monks-holm- Brook,  but  leave  their  scythes 
there,  and  go  to  dinner  ;  according  to  the  custom  and  manner  of  this 
Manor.  God  save  the  King  ! '  The  dinner,  provided  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor's  tenant,  consists  of  three  cheesecakes,  three  cakes,  and  a 
new-milk-cheese.  The  cakes  and  cheesecakes  are  of  the  siie  of  a 
winnowing-sieve  ;  and  the  person  who  brings  them  is  to  have  three 
gallons  ofale.  The  Master  of  the  feast  is  paid  in  hay,  and  is  farther 
allowed  to  turn  all  his  cows  into  the  meadow  on  Saturday  morning 
till  eleven  o'clock ;  that  by  this  means  giving  the  more  milk  the  cakes 
may  be  made  the  bigger.  Other  like  customs  are  observed  in  tiie 
mowing  of  other  meadows  in  this  parish.'' 

To  the  festivities  of  Harvest  Home  must  be  referred  the  popular 
custom  among  the  hop-pickers  in  Kent,  thus  described  in  Smart's 
Hop  Garden  (1753)— 

"  Leander  leads  Lsetitia  to  the  scene 
Of  shade  and  fragance — Then  th*  exalting  band 
Of  pickers,  male  and  female,  seize  the  fair 
Remctant,  and  with  boisterous  force  and  bmte, 
Bv  cries  unmoved,  they  bury  her  in  the  bin. 
Nor  does  the  yonUi  escape-^him  too  diey  seice^ 
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And  in  rach  pottere  pbioe  as  beit  may  serve 
To  hide  his  cmrmer^s  blushes.    Then  with  shoiut 
They  rend  the  echoing  air,  and  from  them  both 
(So  custom  has  ordain*d)  a  largess  claim." 

To  the  same  festal  time  is  referable  the  Mkadow  Verss.  In 
Herrick's  Hesperides  we  have — 

'^  The  Meddow  yieruj  0r  Anwenary,  to  Mistris  Bridget  LowmHiU 

"  Come  with  the  Spring-time  forth,  fSur  Maid,  and  be 
This  year  again  the  Medovfs  Deity, 
Yet  ere  ye  enter,  give  us  leave  to  set 
Upon  vour  head  this  flowery  coronet ; 
To  make  this  neat  distinction  from  the  rest, 
You  are  the  Prime,  and  Princesse  of  the  Feast ; 
To  which,  with  silver  feet  lead  you  the  way, 
While  sweet- breath  Nimphs  attend  on  you  this  day. 
This  is  your  houre ;  and  best  you  may  command. 
Since  you  are  Lady  of  this  Fairie  land. 
Full  mirth  wait  on  you,  and  sudi  mirth  as  shall 
Cherrish  the  cheek,  bat  make  none  blush  at  alL" 

The  parting  Verse,  the  Feast  there  ended. 

**  Loth  to  depart,  but  yet  at  last,  each  one 
Back  must  now  go  to*s  habitation  : 
Not  knowing  thus  much,  when  we  once  do  sever. 
Whether  or  no,  that  we  shall  meet  here  ever." 

"If  Fates  do  give 
Me  longer  date,  and  more  fresh  springs  to  live^ 
Oft  as  your  field  shall  her  old  age  renew, 
Herriek  shall  make  the  Meddouh  Verse  for  yon." 

In  parts  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  at  the  termination  of  the  Harvest 
Home  feast,  till  recently  there  survived  the  old  custom  of ''  Hallooing 
Largess.**  At  the  beginning  of  their  operations  the  most  skilful  of 
the  reapers  was  appointed  a  leader  with  the  title  of  "  the  lord  ; "  and 
under  his  presidency  the  husbandmen  were  borne  home  upon  the  last 
load  of  grain  ;  their  wives  and  children  and  immediate  friends  fol- 
lowing in  processiooi  carrying  the  implements  used  during  harvest, 
with  green  boughs,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  perhaps  a  flag  or  two 
extemporised  from  handkerchiefs.  At  the  farmer's  house  Uiey  were 
provided  with  a  substantial  supper,  to  which  neighbouring  farmers 
were  generally  invited.  This  was  called  the  "horkey/'  or  Harvest 
Home.  During  the  day  it  was  the  office  of  '^the  lord"  to  collect 
^  largess  money"  from  neighbours  and  friends ;  and, at  the  condusion 
of  the  horkey,  the  farm  labourers  assembled  upon  some  adjacent 
eminence  and  shouted '^  Holla,  holla,  holla," — Largess;  the  ''holla" 
being  repeated  quickly,  and  all  their  vocal  strength  reserved  for 
•'largess,*  on  which  they  dwelt  to  the  full  of  their  voice.  These 
shouts  were  repeated  as  often  as  they  had  received  ''  lai^ess." 

In  Hertfordshire  it  was  customary  for  those  employed  in  getting  in 
the  corn  to  meet  in  companies  on  the  morning  next  after  ^  Harvest 
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Hoiiie,''forthe  purpose  of  perambulating  the  neighbouriiood  to  beg 
what  they  termed  a  ",/Swe^-largess." 

In  the  north  of  Devon,  after  the  wheat  was  all  cut,  they  were  care- 
Inl  to  observe  the  old  custom  of  ^crying  the  neck."  While  the 
labourers  were  reaping  the  last  field,  one  of  their  number  most  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  the  season,  went  round  to  the  shocks  and 
sheaves,  and  selected  a  little  bundle  of  all  the  best  ears  he  could  find. 
This  bundle,  which  he  tied  up  verv  neatly,  plaiting  and  arranging  the 
straws  most  tastefully,  was  called  ^*  the  neck."  At  the  termination  of 
their  operations,  the  reapers,  binders,  and  women,  stood  round  in  a 
circle^  m  the  centre  of  which  was  the  person  with  ''the  neck,"  which 
he  grasped  with  both  hands.  He  first  stooped  and  held  it  near  the 
ground,  and  all  the  men  around  him  took  off  their  hats,  stooping  and 
holding  them  with  both  hands  downwards.  Then  they  began  to  cry, 
aU  together,  in  a  verv  prolonged  and  harmonious  tone,  ^  the  neck  1 " 
at  the  same  time  slowly  raising  themselves  upright,  and  elevating 
their  arms  and  hats  above  their  heads  ;  the  holder  of  "  the  neck  "  also 
raising  it  on  high.  This  was  repeated  thrice ;  after  which  they 
changed  their  cry  to  "  wee  yen  ! " — ^'*  way  yen  I"  which  they  prolonged 
as  they  did  **  the  neck,"  and  also  sounded  thrice ;  with  the  same 
movements  of  the  body  and  arms.  Thereupon ,  the  company  burst 
out  into  boisterously  joyous  laughter,  and  hats  and  caps  were  flung 
up  into  the  air.  Next  one  of  the  men  secured  "the  neck"  and  ran 
with  all  possible  haste  to  the  farmhouse,  where  one  of  the  young 
female  domestics  stood  at  the  door  with  a  pail  of  water  ready  to  her 
hands.  If  the  holder  of  ^  the  neck "  could  contrive  to  get  into  the 
house  otherwise  than  by  the  door  at  which  the  girl  stood,  he  could 
lawfully  kiss  her ;  if,  however,  he  failed,  he  was  regularly  soused  with 
the  contents  of  the  bucket 

The  explanation  of  "  crying  the  neck  "  was  that  it  was  designed  to 
give  the  surrounding  country  notice  of  the  end  of  the  harvest ;  **  we 
yen  "  being  the  rustic  delivery  of  **  we  end." 

It  should  be  added  that  ''  the  neck "  generally  was  suspended  in 
the  fumhouse,  sometimes  for  three  or  four  years. 


THE  FEAST  OF  SHEEF-SHEARING. 

A U  BAN  US  notes  that  the  pastoral  life  was  anciently  accounted 
an  honourable  one,  particularly  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  record  of  the  festive  enter- 
tainments of  the  former  on  this  occasion,  particularly  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  where  Absalom  the  king's  son  was  master  of  the 
feast ;  while  Varro  nuiy  be  consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  celebration  by 
the  latter.  In  England,  particularly  in  the  South,  for  these  festivities 
are  not  so  common  in  the  North,  on  the  day  they  beg^n  to  shear  their 
sheep  they  provide  a  plentiful  dinner  for  the  shearers  and  their 
friends  who  visit  them  on  the  occasion.  A  table  also,  if  the  weather 
permit,  is  spread  in  the  open  village  for  the  young  people  and  children. 
The  washing  and  shearing  of  sheep  is  attended  with  great  mirth  and 
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festivity.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  covering  of  this  very  useful  animal 
must  always  have  made  shearing  time,  in  all  pastoral  countries,  a 
kind  of  Harvest  Home. 

In  Tusser's  Husbandry,  under  The  Ploughman's  Feast  DayS|  we 
have  these  lines,  bearing  upon  this  festivity — 

**  Shtep  Shearing. 

"  Wife,  make  ns  a  dinner^  spare  flesh  neither  oome. 
Make  wafers  and  Cakes,  for  our  Sheepe  must  be  shome. 
At  Sheepe  shearing,  neiffhbours  none  other  things  crave^ 
But  good  cheere  and  welcome  like  neighbours  to  have.'* 

The  following  passage  in  Feme's  Glory  of  Generositie  would  seem 
to  imply  that  Cheese  Cakes  were  the  principal  dainty  at  the  Feast  of 
Sheep-sbeanne.  "  Well  vor  your  paines  (if  you  come  to  our  Sheep 
Shenng  VeastJ  bum  vaith  yous  taste  of  our  Cheese  Cake."  This  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Columell  the  Plowman.  In  The  Lancashire 
Lovers  (1640),  Camillus  the  clown,  courting  Doriclea,  tells  her :  *'  We 
will  have  a  lustie  Cheese-Cake  at  our  Sheepe  IVash/* 

The  expense  attending  these  festivities  seems  to  have  afforded 
matter  of  complaint.  Thus  in  Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant 
Concemings  0^594)  ^^  ^^^^  •  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  Sheep  Shearing  Feast, 
Master  Baily  can  entertaine  vou  with  his  Bill  of  Reckonings  to  his 
Maister  of  three  Sheapherd's  Wages,  spent  on  fresh  CaUs,  besides 
Spices,  and  Saffron  PottageV 

There  is  a  beautiful  description  of  this  festivity  in  Dyer's  Poem, 
called  The  Fleece,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book. 

According  to  Piers,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Harvest,  that  is»  in  August, 
they  are  careful  in  Westmeath  to  drive  their  cattle  into  some  pool 
or  river  and  therein  swim  them.  This  observance  is  followed  as  if  it 
were  a  point  of  religion,  for  they  think  no  beast  can  live  the  whole 
year  through  unless  it  be  thus  drenched.  The  swimming  of  cattle, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year  (writes  he),  is  healthful  unto  them, 
as  the  poet  Virgil  hath  observed — 

*'  Balantumaue  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubri ; " 
In  th'  healthful  flood  to  plunge  the  bleating  flock ; 

^  but  precisely  to  do  this  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Harvest,  I  look  on  as 
not  only  superstitious  but  profane." 


SATURDA  Y  AFTERNOON. 

IN  Boume^s  time  it  was  usual  in  country  villages,  where  the  polite- 
ness of  the  age  had  made  no  great  conquest,  to  pav  greater 
deference  to  Saturday  afternoon  than  to  any  other  of  the  woriiing  days 
of  the  week. 

The  first  idea  of  this  cessation  from  labour  at  that  time  was  that 
every  one  might  attend  evening  prayers  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for 
the  ensuing  Sabbath.    The  eve  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  called  the 
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preparation^  Moses  having  taught  that  people  to  remember  the 
Sabbath  over  night 

In  Hearing  and  Doing  the  ready  Way  to  Blessednesse,  by  Henry 
Mason,  parson  of  St  Andrew  Undershaft  (1635),  is  the  annexed 

gassage,  which  seems  to  show  that  Saturday  Aftemoim  was  then  kept 
oly  by  some  even  in  the  metropolis — 

''  For  better  keeping  of  which  [the  Seventh]  Day,  Moses  commanded 
the  Jews  (Exod,  xvL  33)  that  the  Day  before  the  Sabbath  they  should 
bake  what  they  had  to  bake;  and  seeth  what  they  had  to  seeth ;  that 
so  they  might  have  no  businesse  of  their  own  to  do,  when  they  were 
to  keepe  Ck>d's  holy  day.  And  from  hence  it  was  that  the  Jews  called 
the  Sixth  Day  of  the  week,  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  62,  and  Luke  xxiii.  54.) 

^'  answerably  whereunto,  and  (as  I  take  it)  in  imitation  thereof 

the  Christian  Church  hath  beene  accustomed  to  keepe  Saterday  half 
holy-day^  that  in  the  afternoon  they  might  ridd  by-businesses  out  of 
the  way,  and  by  the  evening  service  might  prepare  their  mindes  for 
the  Lord's  Day  then  ensuing.  Which  custome  and  usage  of  God's 
people,  as  I  will  not  presse  it  upon  any  man*s  conscience  as  a  neces- 
sarie  dutie ;  so  every  man  will  grant  mee,  that  God's  people^  as  well 
Christian  as  Jewish,  have  thought  a  time  of  preparation  most  fit  for 
the  well  observing  of  God's  holy  day." 

In  Jacob's  History  of  Faversham,  under  Articles  for  the  Sexton 
of  Faversham,  22  Hen.  VIII.  we  find  :  ''  Item,  the  said  Sexton,  or 
his  Deputy,  every  Saturday^  Saint's  Even,  and  principal  Feasts,  shaU 
ring  noon  with  as  many  bells  as  shall  be  convenient  to  the  Saturday, 
Saint's  Even,  and  principal  Feasts." 

The  following  curious  extract  is  from  a  MS.  volume  of  Sermons  for 
all  the  Saints'  Days,  and  remarkable  Sundays  in  the  year,  in  the 
Episcopal  Library  at  Durham — 

**  It  IS  written  in  y*  lifie  of  Seynt  ♦••••♦  that  he  was  bisi  on  Ester 
Eve  before  None  that  he  made  one  to  shave  him  or  ye  sunne  wente 
doune.  And  the  fiend  aspied  that :  and  gadirid  up  his  heeris  and 
whan  this  holi  man  sawe  it,  he  conjured  him  and  badde  him  tell  him 
whi  he  did  sa  Thane  said  he  bycause  y*  didest  no  reverence  to  the 
Sundaie  and  therfore  thise  heris  woUe  I  kepe  unto  ye  Day  of  Dome 
in  reproffe  of  y*.  Thane  he  left  of  all  his  shavyng  and  toke  the  heris 
of  the  fiend  and  made  to  brene  hem  in  his  owne  hand  for  penaunce, 
whiche  him  thought  he  was  worthe  to  suffire  :  and  bode  unshaven 
unto  Monday.  This  is  saide  in  reproffe  of  hem  that  worchen  at 
Aftemone  on  Saturdayes/* 

The  Hallowyng  of  Saturday  Afternoon  is  thus  accounted  for  in 
the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper  (1493)  :  "*  The  thridde  Precepte,  xiv. 
diap.  Dives.  How  longe  owyth  ye  haliday  to  be  kept  and  halowyd. 
Pauper*  From  even  to  even. — Nathelesse  summe  begynne  sonner  to 
halow  after  that  the  feest  is,  and  after  use  of  the  Cuntre.  But  that 
men  use  in  Saturdaies  and  Vigilies  to  ryng  holy  at  midday  compellith 
nat  men  anon  to  halowe,  but  wamy the  them  of  the  haliday  folowyngei 
that  the^  shulde  thynke  theron  and  spede  theym,  and  so  dispose  hem 
and  their  occupaciona  that  they  might  halowe  in  due  tyme." 

From  a  Coundl  held  by  William,  King  of  Scotland,  in  1203,  it 
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appears  that  it  was  then  deteimined  that  Satniday,  alter  the  twelfth 

hour,  should  be  kept  holy. 

King  Edgar  in  958  made  an  ecclesiastical  law  that  the  Sabbath  or 
Sunday  should  be  observed  on  Saturday  at  noon,  till  the  light  should 
appear  on  Monday  morning;  Hence,  without  doubt,  was  derived  the 
custom  of  spending  a  part  of  Saturday  afternoon  without  servile 
labour. 

Upon  this  law  Johnson  (Const.)  wrote :  ^Notm^ide  signifies  three 
in  the  afternoon,  according  to  our  present  account :  and  mis  practice, 
I  conceive,  continued  down  to  the  Reformation.  In  King  Withfred's 
time,  the  Lord's  Day  did  not  begin  till  sunset  on  the  Saturday,  Three 
in  the  afternoon  was  hara  nana  in  the  Latin  account,  and  therefore 
called  noon.  How  it  came  afterwards  to  signifie  Mid«day,  I  can  but 
guess.  The  Monks  by  their  rules  could  not  eat  their  dinner  till  they 
had  said  their  Noon-song,  which  was  a  service  regulaily  to  be  said  at 
three  o'clock  :  but  they  probably  anticipated  their  devotions  and  their 
dinner,  by  saying  their  Noon  Song  immediately  after  their  Mid-day 
Song,  and  presently  falling  on.  But  it  may  fairly  be  supposed^  that 
when  Mid-day  became  the  time  of  dining  and  saying  Noon  Sons, 
it  was  for'  this  reason  called  Noon  by  the  Monks.  In  the  Sh^hoxi's 
Almanack  Noon  is  mid-day  ;  High  Noon,  three.'' 

In  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe  (iS43)>  we  are  instructed : 
**  Processyon  upon  Saturdayes  at  Even^sonfe, — "  Your  holye  Father 
Agapitus,  popett  of  Rome,  fyrst  dreamed  it  out  and  enacted  it  for  a 
lawdable  ceremonye  of  your  whoryshe  Churche.  But  I  marvele  sore 
that  ye  observe  yt  ufion  Saturdayes  at  nyghi  at  EvMrsonge  he  com- 
maundynge  yt  to  bee  observed  upon  the  Sondayes^  in  the  mort^nge 
betwixt  holie  water  makynge  and  hi^h  masse." — '*'  Moch  is  Satumus 
beholden  unto  yow  (whych  is  one  of  the  olde  Goddes)  to  gamyshe 
the  goyng  out  of  hys  daye  with  so  holye  an  observacyon.  Joye  yt  ys 
of  your  lyfe  as  to  remember  your  olde  fryndes.  Doubtlesse  yt  ys  a 
fyne  myrye  pageant,  and  yow  worthye  to  be  called  a  Satumyane 
for  it.' 

In  the  year  1332,  at  a  Provincial  Council  held  by  Archbishop 
Mepham  at  Mayfield,  after  complaint  made  that  instead  of  fasting 
upon  the  Vigils  they  ran  out  to  all  the  excesses  of  riot,  &c.,  it  was 
appointed,  among  many  other  things  relative  to  holy-days,  that  "  The 
solemnity  for  Sunday  should  begin  upon  Saturday  in  the  evening  and 
not  before,  to  prevent  the  misconstruction  of  keeping  a  JudaioU 
Sabbath." 

Wheatley  tells  us  that  in  the  East  the  Church  thought  fit  to  indulge 
the  humour  of  the  Judaising  Christians  so  far  as  to  observe  the  Satur- 
day as  a  festival  day  of  devotion,  and  thereon  to  meet  for  the  exercise 
of  religious  duties,  as  is  plain  from  several  passages  of  ancient 
writers. 

We  find  these  homely  rhymes  upon  the  several  days  of  the  week  in 
Divers  Crab-tree  Lectures  (1639) — 


**  You  know  that  Munday  is  Sundayet  brother ; 
Tuesday  is  such  another ; 
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WednesdaT  nm  must  go  to  Chnich  aad  pmy  \ 
Thursday  u  ha]f-h<^day ; 
On  Friday  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  spin  % 
The  SaturtU^  is  half-kdiday  agen." 

Holy-dayi^  writes  Hooker,  were  set  apart  to  be  the  landmarks  to 
distinguish  tunes. 


THE  BORROWED  DAYS. 

THERE  is  a  singular  old  proverb  preserved  in  Ray's  Collection  : 
"April  borrows  three  days  of  March,  and  they  are  ill  \^  April 
being  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable,  so  as  to 
make  a  kind  of  jingling  rhyme  with  "  ill,*  the  last  word  in  the  line. 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  the  following 
observations  on  the  31st  of  March — 

'*  The  rustic  fable  concerning  the  nature  of  the  month.  The  rustic 
names  of  six  days  which  shall  follow  in  April,  or  may  be  the  last  in 
March.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  observations  in  the  ancient 
Calendar,  and  our  proverb,  are  derived  from  one  common  origin. 

The  Borrowing  Days,  as  they  are  called,  occur  in  The  Complaynt 
of  Scotland  (iSoi) :  **  There  eftir  i  entrit  in  ane  grene  forest,  to  con- 
tempil  the  tendir  zong  frutes  of  grene  treis,  because  the  borial  blastis 
of  the  tkre  borouing  dais  of  Marche  hed  chaissit  ^e  fragrant  flureise 
of  evyrie  frut-tree  tar  athourt  the  feildis.*'  The  Glossary  {jm  Virbo) 
explains  "  Borroiiing  days,  the  three  last  days  of  March ;"  and  adds  : 
"  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  following  popular  rhyme  is 
often  repeated — 

**  March  borrowit  fra  Averiil 
Three  days,  and  they  were  ill' 
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Also  the  following — 

**  March  said  to  Aperill, 
I  see  three  hogs  upon  a  hill ; 
But  lend  your  three  first  days  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  bound  to  gar  them  die. 
The  first,  it  sail  be  wind  and  weet ; 
The  next,  it  sail  be  snaw  and  sleet ; 
Hbe  third,  it  sail  be  sic  a  freeze 
SaU  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 
But  when  the  Borrowed  Days  were  gane 
The  three  silly  hogs  came  hirplin  hame." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1791),  the  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Kirkmichael,  mentioning  an  old  man  of  the  age  of  103  years, 
says  :  ^  His  account  of  himself  is  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Borrowing 
Days  of  the  year  that  King  William  came  in  ; ''  a  note  adding :  ''that 
is,  on  one  of  the  three  last  days  of  March  1688." 

In  The  Country  Almanack  for  1676^  among  the  remarks  upon 
April  occur — 
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more  unfortunate  then  at  another :  to  take  a  journey  or  any  other 
enterprize  in  hand,  to  be  more  dangerous  or  prosperous  at  one  time 
then  at  another :  as  likewise  if  such  a  fesHvall  day  fall  upon  such  a 
day  of  the  weehe^  or  such  like,  we  shall  have  such  a  yearefolhwmg: 
and  many  other  such  like  vaine  speculations,  set  downe  by  our 
AstrologiajiSy  having  neither  footing  m  God's  Word,  nor  yet  natural 
reason  to  support  them ;  but  being  grounded  onely  upon  the  super- 
stitious imagmation  of  man's  braine." 

In  Newton's  Tryall  of  a  Man's  own  Selfe  (1602),  under  the  head  of 
'^  sinnes  extemall  and  outward  ^  against  the  first  commandment,  he 
inquires,  '^Whether,  for  the  procuring  of  any  thing  either  good  or 
bad,  thou  hast  used  any  unlawful!  meanes,  or  superstitious  and 
damnable  helps.  Of  which  sort  bee  the  observation  and  ckoise  of 
Daybs,  of  plaiietarie  houres,  of  motions  and  courses  of  starry,  mum- 
bling of  prophane  praters,  consisting  of  words  both  strange  and  sense- 
lesse,  adjurations,  sacrifices,  consecrations,  and  hallowings  of  divers 
thinges,  rytes  and  ceremonies  unknowne  to  the  Church  of  God,  tovish 
characters  and  fieures,  demanding  of  questions  and  aunsweares  of  the 
dead,  dealing  with  danmed  spirits,  or  with  any  instruments  of  phanati- 
call  divination,  as  basons,  rings,  cristalls,  glasses,  roddes,  prickes, 
numbers,  dreames,  lots,  fortune-tellings,  oracles,  soothsayings,  horo- 
scoping,  or  marking  the  houres  of  nativities,  witchcraftes,  enchaunt- 
ments,  and  all  such  superstitious  trumperie  : — ^the  enclosing  or  binding 
of  spirits  to  certaine  instruments,  and  such  like  devises  ot  Sathan  the 
Devill* 

Under  the  same  head  he  asks  '^  Whether  the  apothecarie  have 
superstitiously  observed  or  fondly  stayed  for  CHOISB  Daves  or  houres^ 
or  any  other  ceremonious  rites  in  gatherine  his  herbs  and  other 
singles  for  the  making  of  drougs  and  receipts/* 

At  the  end  of  an  ancient  MS.  mentioned  in  the  Duke  de  la  Vaiiere's 
Catalogue,  there  is  part  of  a  calendar  in  which  the  following  unlucky 
days  are  noticed — 

*'Jannar.  iiii.  Nod.  [lothl  Diesateret  nefastus. 
viii.  Id.      [25th1  Dies  ater  et  nefastus. 
Mar.      vi.  Non.  [lothj  non  est  bonum  nngere.  [f.  nubere?] 
Jan.       iiii.  KaL    [  2d  ]  Dies  ater." 

'In  the  Book  of  Knowledge  (i6$8),  we  have  an  Account  of  the  peril- 
lous  Dayes  of  every  Month — 

"  In  die  change  of  every  moon  be  two  Dayes,  in  the  which  what 
thing  soever  is  begun,  late  or  never,  it  shall  come  to  no  good  end,  and 
the  dayes  be  full  perillous  for  many  things.  In  January,  when  the 
moon  is  three  or  four  dayes  old.  In  February,  5  or  7.  In  March,  6 
or  7.  In  April,  5  or  8.  May,  8  or  9,  June,  5  or  15.  July,  3  or  13. 
August,  8  or  13^  September,  8  or  13.  October,  5  or  la.  November,  5 
or  o.    In  December,  3  or  13. 

'' Astronomers  say  that  six  Dayes  in  the  year  are  perillous  of  death ; 
and  therefore  they  forbid  men  to  let  blood  on  them,  or  take  any 
drink :  that  is  to  say,  January  the  3d,  July  die  ist,  October  the  ad,  the 
last  of  April,  August  the  first,  the  last  day  goine  out  of  December. 
These  sfat  Dayes  with  great  diligence  ought  to  be  kept,  but  mandy  the 
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latter  three,  for  all  the  veins  are  then  fiill.  For  then^  whether  man  oir 
beast  be  knit  in  them  within  seven  dayes,  or  certainly  within  fourteen 
dayes,  he  shall  die.  And  if  they  take  any  drinks  within  fifteene  dayes» 
they  shall  die;  and,  if  they  eat  any  goose  in  these  three  Dayesi 
within  forty  dayes  they  shall  die ;  and,  if  any  child  be  bom  in  these 
three  latter  Dayes,  they  shall  die  a  wicked  death. 

"  Astronomers  and  Astrologers  say  that  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  seventh  Night,  or  the  fourteenth  Day,  let  thee  bloud  of  the  right 
arm ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  eleventh  Day,  of  the  left  arm ; 
and  in  the  end  of  May,  th&d  or  fifth  Day,  on  whether  arm  thou  wilt ; 
and  thus,  of  all  that  year,  thou  shalt  orderly  be  kept  from  the  fever, 
the  falling  gout,  the  sister  gout,  and  losse  of  thy  sight*'' 

Grose  tells  us  that  many  persons  have  certain  days  of  the  week  and 
month  on  which  they  are  particularly  fortunate,  and  certain  others  on 
which  they  are  uniformly  unlucky.  These  days  vary  with  different 
persons ;  and  Aubrey  has  given  several  instances  of  both  classes. 
Some  days,  however,  are  commonly  deemed  unlucky.  Among  others, 
Friday  labours  under  that  opprobrium ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
held  that  no  new  work  or  enterprise  should  commence  on  that  day. 
Respecting  the  weather  also  there  is  this  proverb— 

"  Friday's  moon, 
Come  when  ft  will,  it  comes  too  soon." 

In  the  calendar  prefixed  to  Grafton's  Abridgment  of  his  Chronicle 
(1565),  the  unlucky  days  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  astronomers 
are  thus  enumerated :  *' Januarv  i,  2,  4,  5,  10,  15,  17,  29,  very  unlucky. 
February  26,  27,  28,  unlucky;  d^  10,  17,  very  unlucky.  March  16,  17, 
20y  very  unlucky.  April  7,  8,  10,  20,  unlucky ;  16,  21,  very  unlucky. 
May  3,  6,  unlucky ;  7,  15,  20,  very  unlucky.  June  10,  22,  unlucky ; 
4,  8,  very  unlucky.  July  15,  21,  very  unlucky.  August  i,  29,  30,  un- 
lucky;  19,  20,  very  unlucky.  September  3,  4,  21,  23,  unlucky  ;  6,  7, 
very  unlucky.  October  4,  16,  24,  unlucky ;  6,  very  unlucky.  I^ovem- 
^>^  59  ^  ^)  yh  unlucky  ;  15,  20,  very  unlucky.  December  15,  23, 
unlucky ;  6,  7,  9,  very  unlucky."  * 

In  Lord  Burghley's  Preceptes  to  his  Sonne  (1636),  we  read: 
**  Though  I  thinke  no  day  amisse  to  undertake  any  good  enterprise  or 
businesse  in  hande,  yet  have  I  observed  some,  and  no  meane  clerks, 
very  caurionarie  to  forbear  these  three  Mundayes  in  the  yeare,  which  1 
leave  to  thine  owne  consideration,  either  to  use  or  refuse ;  vit.  i.  The 
first  Mnnday  in  April,  which  Day  Caine  was  ^om,  and  his  brothir 
Abel  sUUne.  2.  The  second  Munday  in  August,  which  Day  Sodomt 
and  Gomorrah  were  destroyid,  3.  The  last  Munday  in  December, 
which  Day  Judas  was  bom^  that  betrayed  our  Saviour  Christ." 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  discoursing  of 
the  superstitious  man,  observes  :  ''  If  his  journey  b^an  unawares  on 
the  dismal  Day,  he  feares  a  mischiefe." 

In  the  ancient  Romish  Calendar  we  find  an  observation  on  the  13th 

*  In  the  Pxognosticatiott  of  Erra  Pater  (1565),  printed  by  Colwell,  the  na- 
kdcy  days  vary  from  these  of  Grafton.  See  nune  on  this  subject  in  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies, 
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of  December,  to  the  effect  that  on  this  day  prognostications  of  the 
months  were  drawn  for  the  whole  year ;  also  that  on  the  Day  of  St 
Barnabas,  and  on  that  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude,  a  tempest  oftoi 
arises. 

Many  superstitious  observations  on  days  may  be  found  in  a  curious 
old  book  called  Practica  Rusticorum  (apparently  an  earlier  edition  of 
The  Husbandman's  Practice  1658),  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of 
Knowledge  of  the  same  date. 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793)1  ^^  minister  of 
Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  says :  "  In  this  parish,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  variety  of  superstitious  practices  still  prevail  among  the 
vulgar,  which  may  be  m  part  the  remains  of  ancient  idolatry,  or  of 
the  corrupted  Christianity  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
the  result  of  the  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  mind  in  a  state 
of  simpUcity  and  ignorance.  Lucky  and  unlucky  Days  are  by  many 
anxiously  observed  That  Day  of  the  week  upon  which  the  14th  of 
May  happens  to  fsdl,  for  instance,  is  esteemed  unlucky  through  sill  the 
remainder  of  the  year ;  none  marry  or  begin  any  business  upon  it. 
None  chuse  to  marry  in  January  or  May ;  or  to  have  their  banns  pro- 
claimed in  the  end  of  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  to  marry  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Some  things  are  to  be  done  before  the  full  moon ; 
others  after.  In  fevers,  the  illness  is  expected  to  be  more  severe  on 
Sunday  than  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  if  easier  on  Sunday,  a 
relapse  is  feared." 

Of  the  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola,  in  Orkney,  we  learn  :  '^  In 
many  days  of  the  year  they  will  neither  go  to  sea  in  search  of  fish, 
nor  perform  any  sort  of  work  at  home." 

Few  superstitious  usages,  according  to  the  same  authority,  prevail 
in  Canisbay,  in  Caithness.  ^  No  gentleman,  however,  of  the  name  of 
Sinclair,  either  in  Canisbay,  or  throughout  Caithness,  will  put  on 
green  apparel,  or  think  of  crossing  the  Ord  upon  a  Monday.  They 
were  dressed  in  green,  and  they  crossed  the  Ord  upon  a  Monday,  in 
their  way  to  the  Battle  of  Flowden,  where  the^  fought  and  fell  in  the 
service  of  their  Country,  almost  without  leaving  a  representative  of 
their  name  behind  theoL  The  Day  and  the  Dress  are  accordingly 
regarded  as  inauspicious.  If  the  Ord  must  be  got  beyond  on  Mon- 
day, the  Journey  is  performed  by  sea."  * 

The  Spaniards  hold  Friday  to  be  a  very  unlucky  Day,  and  never 
enter  upon  anything  of  consequence  upon  it ;  and  among  the  Finns 
those  who  imdertake  any  business  on  a  Monday  or  Friday  have  pro- 
mise of  very  little  success. 

From  tiie  following  extract  firom  Eradut  Khan's  Memoirs  of  the 


•  So  of  the  parish  of  Forglen,  Banfi&hire  :  "  There  are  happy  and  unhappy 
days  for  beginning  anv  undertaking.  Thus  few  would  choose  to  be  married 
here  on  Friday,  thongn  it  is  the  ordinary  day  in  other  quarters  of  the  Church ;  *' 
and  of  the  Parish  of  Monjde,  in  Perth  :  '*  Lucky  and  unlucky  Days,  and  Feet, 
are  stUl  attended  to,  especially  about  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  year.  No 
person  will  be  proclaimed  for  marriage  in  the  end  of  one  year,  or  even  quarter 
of  the  year, and  be  married  in  the  begmnhig  of  the  nest** 
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Mogul  Empire^  it  would  Beem,  however,  that  Friday  Is  there  regarded 
is  a  dififerent  light — 

^  On  Friday  the  28th  of  Zekand,  his  Majesty  (Aurengzebe)  performed 
his  morning  devotions  in  company  with  his  attendants ;  after  which, 
as  was  frequently  his  custom,  he  exclaimed,  ^  O  that  mv  death  may 
happen  on  a  Friday,  for  blessed  is  he  who  dieth  on  that  (Uiy  I'" 


COCK-CROW; 

TnCZ  OF  THE  MORNINO  SO  CALLEa 

BOURNE  tells  us  of  a  tradition  among  the  common  people  that  at 
the  time  of  cock-crowing  the  midnight  spirits  forsaxe  these  lower 
regions,  and  go  to  their  proper  places.  Hence  it  is  that  in  country 
villages,  where  the  way  of  life  red u ires  more  early  labour,  the  inhabit- 
ants always  go  cheerfully  to  woric  at  that  time ;  whereas,  if  they  are 
called  abroad  sooner,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  everything  they  see  or 
hear  to  be  a  wandering  ghost  Shakespeare  has  given  us  an  excellent 
account  of  this  vulgar  notion  in  his  Hamlet — 

''  Btr,  It  was  aboat  to  speak,  when  the  Cock  crew. 
lUr,  And  then  it  started  like  a  gaUty  thine 

Upon  a  dreadful  sammons.     I  have  heard. 
The  Cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shnll-sonnding  throat 
Awake  the  God  of  Day :  and  at  his  warnings 
Whether  in  Sea  or  Fire,  in  Earth  or  Air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit  hies 
To  his  confine,  and  of  the  truth  herein, 
Thiapiesent  object  made  probation. 
Mar.  It  faded  at  the  crowing  of  the  Cock."  * 

Bourne  applies  himself  most  seriously  to  investigating  whether 
spirits  roam  about  in  the  night,  or  are  obliged  to  go  away  at  cock- 
crow ;  first  citing  from  the  sacred  writings  that  good  and  evil  angels 
attend  upon  men:  and  proving  thence  also  that  there  have  t^n 
apparitions  of  good  and  evil  spirits*  He  is  of  opinion  that  these  can 
ordtnarily  have  been  nothing  but  the  appearances  of  some  of  those 
angels  of  light  or  darkness  ;  ^  for,"  he  adds,  ^  I  am  far  from  thinkin? 
that  either  the  Ghosts  of  the  damned  or  the  happy,  either  the  Soul 
of  a  Dives  or  a  Lazarus,  returns  here  any  more.''  Their  appearance 
in  the  night,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  linked  to  our  idea  of  apparitions. 
Night,  indeed,  by  its  awfulness  and  horror,  naturally  inclines  the  mind 

*  VHiat  follows,  in  this  passage,  is  an  exception  from  the  general  time  of 
oock-crovring — 

"  Some  my  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comeSf 
Wherdn  cor  Saviours  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 
And  then,  they  say,  no  Spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike^ 
No  Faury  takes,  nor  Witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 
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of  man  to  tbe^  reflecdonsy  which  are  mnch  hmgbteoed  by  tho  legendary 
stories  of  nurses  and  old  women. 

The  traditions  of  all  ages  attribute  the  advent  of  spirits  to  the 
night  The  Jews  believed  that  hurtful  spirits  walked  about  in  the 
night ;  and  the  same  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
who  divided  the  night  into  four  watchesi  called  the  evening,  midnight^ 
cock-crowing,  and  the  morning. 

The  notion  that  spirits  fly  away  at  cock-crow  is  certainly  very 
ancient,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  the  Christian  poet  Prudentius, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as  a  tradition  of 
conmion  belief. 

Cassian,  also,  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  mentioning  a  host  of 
devils  who  had  been  abroad  in  the  night,  says  that  as  soon  as  the  mom 
approached,  they  all  vanished  and  fled  away ;  which  farther  evinces 
that  this  was  the  current  opinion  of  the  time. 

Thus  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet — 

**  But  soft,  metbinks  I  scent  the  morning  air^ 
Brief  let  roe  be." 

And  again— 

*'  The  Glow-worm  shews  the  Matin  to  be  near." 

Philostratus,  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles'  shade 
to  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  says  that  it  vanished  with  a  little  glinuner  as 
soon  as  the  cock  crowed. 

Spenser  has — 

*'  The  morning  Cock  crew  loud  } 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight  ** 

So  Butler  in  his  Hudibras — 

**  The  Cock  crows  and  the  mom  grows  cm, 
When  'tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone." 

Bourne  alleges  that  he  knows  of  no  reasons  assigned  for  tte  depaiw 
ture  of  spirits  at  cock-crow;  ''but,"  he  adds,  "there  have  been 
pix>duced  at  that  time  of  night  things  of  very  memorable  worth,  which 
might  perhaps  raise  the  pious  credulity  of  some  men  to  imagine  that 
there  was  somethinpr  more  in  it  than  in  other  times.  It  was  sdx>ut  the 
time  of  Cock-crowmg  when  our  Saviour  was  bom,  and  the  Angels 
sung  the  first  Christmas  Carol  to  the  poor  Shepherds  in  the  fields  of 
BethlehenL  Now  it  may  be  presumea,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
was  then  bom,  and  the  heavenly  Host  had  then  descended  to  proclaim 
the  news,  that  the  Angels  of  Darkness  would  be  terrified  and  con- 
founded, and  immediately  fly  away ;  and  perhaps  this  consideration 
has  partly  been  the  foundation  of  this  opinion.  It  was  also  about 
this  time  when  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  "  A  third  reason  is 
the  Passage  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  Angel  for  a  blessine ;  where  die  Angel  says  unto 
him  '  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.''^ 

Bourne,  however,  takes  the  tradition  to  have  arisen  from  some  par* 
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tioilar  drcum^ailces  attending  tbe  \k)Xih  of  cock-crowihg ;  and  whic6, 
as  Pnidentius  seems  to  say,  are  an  emblem  of  the  approach  of  the  day 
of  resurrection. 

^  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  time  of  Cock-crowing,''  he 
adds,  **  being  so  natural  a  figure  and  representation  of  the  Morning  of 
the  Resurrection ;  the  Night  so  shadowing  out  the  Night  of  the 
Grave ;  the  third  Watch  being,  as  some  suppose,  the  time  our  Saviour 
wUl  come  to  Judgment  at ;  the  noise  of  the  Cock  awakening  sleepy 
man,  and  telling  him  as  it  were,  the  Night  is  far  spent,  the  Day  is  at 
hand  ;  representing  so  naturally  the  voice  of  the  Arch-angel  awaken- 
ing the  Dead,  and  calling  up  the  righteous  to  everlasting  Day ;  so 
naturally  does  the  time  of  Cpck-crowmg  shadow  out  these  things  that 
probably  some  good  well-meaning  men  might  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that  the  very  Devils  themselves,  when  the  Cock  crew  and 
reminded  them  of  them,  did  fear  and  tremble,  and  shun  the  Light'' 

Because  the  cock  gives  notice  of  the  approach  and  break  of  cuty,  the 
ancients,  with  a  propriety  equal  to  anything  in  their  mythology,  dedi- 
cated this  bird  to  Apolla  They  also  made  him  the  emblem  of  watch- 
ftdness,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  summoning  men  to  their  business 
by  his  crowing,  and  therefore  dedicated  him  to  Mercury  alsa  With 
the  lark  he  may  be  poetically  styled ''  the  herald  of  the  mom." 

In  Drayton's  Enaimion  and  Phoebe  (1593)  are  the  following  lines — 

"  And  now  the  Cocke,  the  morning's  trumpeter, 
Played  Hunt's  up  for  the  Day-Star  to  appear ; " 

which  Gray  has  imitated— 

"The  Cock*s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  Horn, 
No  more  shall  ronie  them  finom  their  lowly  bed." 

In  Chancer's  AssembUe  of  Foules  we  have— 

"  The  tame  Ruddocke  and  the  coward  Kite, 
The  Cocki^  that  horoloffU  of  Thropis  Huy  ^ 

And  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  (1631)— 

"  More  watchfoll  than  the  day-procla3rming  Cocke." 

• 

The  day,  civil  and  political,  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  parts : — 

I.  After-midnight ;  2.  Cock-crow ;  3.  The  space  between  the  first 
cock-crow  and  break  of  day  ;  4.  The  dawn  of  the  morning  ;  5.  Morn- 
ing ;  d  Noon ;  7.  Afternoon  ;  S.  Sunset ;  9.  Twilight ;  la  Evening ; 

II.  Candle-time;  12.  Bedtime;  13.  The  dead  of  the  night.  The 
after- midnight  and  the  dead  of  the  night  being  the  most  solemn  of 
them  all,  have  therefore,  it  should  seem,  been  appropriated  by  ancient 
superstition  to  the  walking  of  spirits. 

From  the  passage  in  Macbeth,  ^  We  were  carousing  till  the  second 
Cock,"  it  seems  as  though  there  were  two  separate  times  of  cock-crow- 
ing. The  commentators,  however,  who  do  not  advert  to  it,  explain  the 
passage  as  follows  :  "  Till  the  second  Cock :] — Cock-crowing.    So  in 

*  Lt^  The  dock  of  the  villages. 
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King  Lear— <He  b^ns  at  Curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  Cock. 
Again^  in  The  Twelve  Mery  Jestes  of  the  Widow  Edith  (1573)— 

'  The  time  they  p«s  merely  til  ten  of  the  dok. 
Yea,  and  I  shall  not  lye,  till  after  the  first  Cok.' 

^  It  appears  from  a  passaj^e  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  Shakespeare 
means  that  they  were  carousmg  till  three  o'clock — 

'  The  second  Cock  has  crow'dy 
The  Cvfew-beU  has  toU'd ;  'tis  three  o'clock.' " 

Perhaps  Tusser  makes  this  point  dear  in  his  Husbandries 

**  Cocke  croweth  at  midnight,  times  few  above  six, 
"With  pause  to  his  neighbour,  to  answer  betwiz  : 
At  thm  adocke  thicker,  and  then  as  ye  knowe, 
LDce  all  in  to  mattens  neeie  day  they  doo  crowe. 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hoar  yer  day. 
They  utter  their  language  as  well  as  they  may." 

The  following  very  curious  Old  Wives'  Prayer  is  found  in  Her- 
rick's  Hesperidf 


^  Holy«Tood,  come  forth  and  shield 
Us  ith'  citie,  and  the  field : 
Safely  guard  us,  now  and  aye, 
From  the  blast  that  bums  t^  day  ; 
And  those  sounds  that  us  a&ight 
In  the  dead  of  dampish  night 
Drive  all  hurtful  Feinds  us  fro. 
By  the  time  the  Cocks  fiist  crow." 

Vanes  on  the  tops  of  steeples  were  anciently  made  in  the  form  of  a 
cock  (called  thence  weather-cocks)^  and  put  up,  in  Catholic  times,  to 
remind  the  clergy  of  watchfulness. 

In  A  Helpe  to  Discourse  (1633)  we  have — 

'*  Q,  Wherefore  on  the  top  of  Church  SteepUs  is  the  Cocke  set  upon 
the  CrossCy  of  a  long  continuance  ? 

^*  A.  The  flocks  of  Jesuits  will  answer  you.  For  instruction  :  that 
whilst  aloft  we  behold  the  Crosse  and  the  Cocke  standing  thereon,  we 
may  remember  our  sinnes,  and  with  Peter  seeke  and  obtaine  mercy : 
as  though  without  this  dumbe  Cocke,  which  many  will  not  hearken  to, 
untill  he  crow,  the  Scriptures  were  not  a  sufficient  larum." 

A  writer  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  June  loth  1777,  derives  the 
orijjin  of  the  cock-vane  from  the  cock's  crowing  when  St  Peter  had 
denied  his  Lord  ;  meaning  by  this  device  to  forbid  all  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  might  arise  amongst  her  members  by  their  departing 
from  her  communion,  and  denying  the  established  principles  of  her 
faith.  But  though  this  invention  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Popish 
original,  and  a  man  who  often  changes  his  opinion  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  a  weather-cock,  I  would  hint  to  the  advocates  for  that 
nnreformed  Church  that  neither  this  intention,  nor  the  antiquity  of 
this  little  device,  can  afford  any  matter  for  religious  argument 
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In  the  minute-book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  we  read :  ^  29  Jan. 
•7*3-4»  Mr  Norroy  [Peter  Le  Nevel  brought  a  Script  from  Gramaye, 
Historia  Brabantiae,  shewing  that  tne  manner  of  adorning  the  tops  of 
Steeples  with  a  Cross  and  a  Cock^  is  derived  from  the  Goths,  who 
here  that  as  their  warlike  ensign," 

The  Church  of  Rome  made  four  nocturnal  vigils :  the  Conticinium, 
Galiicinium  or  cock-crow,  Intempestum,  and  Antelucinum. 


STREWING  CHURCHES  WITH  FLOWERS 

ON  DAYS  OF  HUMILIATION  AND  THANKSGIVING. 

THE  parish  accounts  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  under  the  year 
1650,  contain  the  following  items — 

^  Paid  for  Herbs  that  were  strewed  in  the  Windows  of  the  Church, 
and  about  the  same,  att  two  severall  Daies  of  Humiliation,  3^.  lod, 

"  Paid  for  Herbs  that  were  strewed  in  the  Church  upon  a  daie  of 
Thanksgiving,  2s.  6d!* 

Under  165 1 — 

''Item,  paid  for  Hearbs  that  were  strewed  in  the  Church  on  the 
24th  day  of  May,  being  a  Day  of  Humiliation,  31. 

**  Item,  paid  to  the  Ringers,  for  ringing  on  the  24th  of  October, 
being  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Victorie  over  the  Scotts  at 
Worcester,  7s. 

''Item,  paid  for  Hearbes  and  Lawrell  that  were  strewed  in  the 
Church  the  same  Day,  &r." 
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THIS  sport,  Bailey  tells  us,  originated  with  the  Athenians ;  and  it 
was  m  this  wise :  When  Theniistocles  was  marching  against  the 
Persians,  espying  two  cocks  fighting  by  the  way,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  address  his  army  as  follows :  "  Behold  !  These 
do  not  ngnt  for  their  hous^old  Gods,  neither  for  the  Monuments  of 
their  Ancestors,  nor  for  Glory,  nor  for  Liberty,  nor  for  the  safety  of 
their  Children,  but  only  because  the  one  will  not  give  wav  unto  the 
other."  This  address  so  encouraged  the  Grecians  that  they  fought 
strenuously  and  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Persians ;  and  there- 
after cock-fighting  was  by  a  special  law  ordained  to  be  annually 
practised  by  the  Athenians. 

Pegge,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Arcfaaeolog^s^  has  proved 
that  though  the  ancient  Greeks  piqued  themselves  on  their  politeness, 
calling  all  other  nations  barbarous,  yet  they  were  the  authors  of  this 
cruel  and  inhuman  sport  The  inhabitants  of  Delos  were  great  lovers 
of  it ;  and  Tanagxa  in  Boeotia,  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  Media,  were  fionoas  for  their  generous  and  magnanimous  race  of 
chickens. 
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The  Greeksi  it  seems^  b^  some  method  of  preparing  the  birds  for 
baule. 

Cock-fighting  was  an  institution  partly  religious  and  partly 
political  at  Athens,  and  was  continu^  there  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  seeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
But  it  was  afterwards  abused  and  perverted  both  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  a  common  pastmie  and  amusement^  without  any 
moral,  political,  or  religious  intention ;  and  as  it  is  now  followed  and 
practised  amongst  us. 

The  Romans,  who  borrowed  this  with  many  other  things  from 
Greece,  used  quails,  it  would  seem,  as  well  as  codes  for  fighting ;  and, 
according  to  Herodian,  the  first  dispute  between  Bassianus  and 
Geta,  sons  of  the  Emperor  Septimus  Sevenis,  arose  in  their  youth 
from  these  contests. 

Quail  combats,  writes  Douce,  were  well  known  among  the  andents, 
espedally  at  Athens.  Julius  Pollux  relates  that  the  birds  were 
placed  in  a  circle,  and  he  whose  quail  was  driven  out  of  it  lost  the  stake, 
which  was  sometimes  money,  and  occasionally  the  bird  itsdl  An- 
other practice  was  to  smite  or  fillip  a  bird  with  the  middle  finger,  and 
then  to  pluck  a  feather  from  its  head.  If  the  quail  bore  the  operation 
without  flinching,  its  master  gained  the  stake,  but  lost  it  it  it  ran 
away. 

Cocks  and  quails,  engaging  one  another  to  the  last  gasp,  for 
diversion,  are  frequently  (and  most  appropriately)  compared  m  the 
Roman  writers  *  to  gladiators.  The  Fatners  of  the  Church  inveighed 
with  great  warmth  against  the  spectades  of  the  arena,  the  wanton 
shedding  of  human  blood  in  sport.  One  would  have  thought  that 
cock-fighting  would  have  been  discarded,  together  with  gl^iatorial 
shows,  under  the  mild  and  humane  genius  of  Christianity.  But,  as 
Pegge  observes,  it  was  reserved  for  this  enlightened  era  to  practise 
it  with  new  and  aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty. 

The  Shrove-Tuesday's  Massacre  of  this  useful  and  spirited  creature 
is  now  indeed  in  a  declining  way :  but  those  monstrous  barbarities, 
the  Battle  Royal  and  Welsh  Main,  still  continue  among  us  in  full  force ; 
— a  striking  disgrace  to  the  manly  character  of  Britons. 

It  is  probable  that  cock-fighting  was  first  introduced  into  this 
island  by  the  Romans.  The  bird  itself  was  here  before  Caesar's 
arrival 

William  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Becket  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  is  the  first  of  our  writers  who  mention  cock-fighting,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  sport  of  schoolboys  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  cock- 
pit, it  seems,  was  the  school,  and  the  master  was  the  comptroller  and 
director  of  the  sportt     From  this   time,  at  least,  the   diversion, 

*  Hence  Pliny*s  expression,  "Galloram,  sen  Gladiatoram ; "  and  that  of 
Columella,  "  Rixotarum  Avium  Lanistse ; "  lanista  being  the  proper  term  for 
the  Master  of  the  Gladiators. 

t  In  the  Statutes  of  St  Paul's  Schod,  A.D.  15 18,  occurs  the  danse :  ^  I  wiQ 
they  use  no  Codc-fightii^  nor  ridinge  about  of  >^ctorye,  nor  disputing  at 
Saint  Bartilemewe^  whidi  is  but  foolish  babling  and  losse  of  time" 

In  the  Statistacal  Account  of  Scotland  (1792),  ^  minister  of  Applecrossoo 
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however  absurd  and  even  impious,  was  continued  among  us.  It  was 
practised,  though  disapproved  and  prohibited,  in  the  39th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  \  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.  and  in 
1569. 

Misson  writes :  ^  Cockfightin^  is  one  of  the  great  Enghsh 
Diversions.  They  build  Amphitheatres  for  this  purpose,  and 
persons  of  Quality  sometimes  appear  at  them*  Great  Wagers  are 
laid;  but  I'm  told  that  a  Man  may  be  damnablv  bubbled,  if  he  is  not 
very  sharp."  A?ain  :  ^  Cock  fighting  is  a  royal  pleasure  in  England. 
Their  Combats  between  Bulls  and  Dogs,  Bears  and  Dogs,  and  some- 
times Bulls  and  Bears,  are  not  Battels  to  death,  as  those  of  Cocks." 

It  has  been  by  some  called  a  royal  diversion.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  Cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erected  by  a  crowned  head^  no  other 
than  Henry  VIII.  himself,  for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
sport ;  and  James  I.  also  was  remarkably  fond  of  it  It  was  prohibited, 
however,  by  one  of  the  Acts  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  March  31st  1654. 

Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1585X  mveighs  against  cock- 
fighting,  which  in  his  days  seems  to  have  bieen  practised  on  Sundays  in 
England — 

"  Ccek-fightyngtH  Ailgna, 

^  They  flock  thicke  and  threefolde  to  the  Cock-fightes,  an  exercise 
nothing  inferiour  to  the  rest,  where  nothing  is  used  but  swearing,  for- 
swearing, deceipt,  fraud,  collusion,  cosenage,  skoldyng,  ndlyng,  con- 
vitious  talkyne,  fightyng,  brawlyng,  quarellyng,  drinkyng,  and  robbing 
one  another  of  their  goods,  and  that  not  by  direct,  but  indirect  means 
and  attempts.  And  yet  to  blaunch  and  set  out  these  mischiefs  withall, 
(as  though  they  were  virtues,)  they  have  their  appointed  dayes  and  set 
houres,  when  these  Devilries  must  be  exercised.  They  have  Houses 
erected  to  that  purpose.  Flags  and  Ensignes  hanged  out,  to  give  notice 
of  it  to  others,  and  proclamation  goes  out,  to  proclaim  the  same,  to  the 
ende  that  many  may  come  to  the  dedication  of  this  solemne  Feast  of 
Mischiefe/ 

At  the  end  of  The  Compleat  Gamester  (1680)  is  a  poem  entitled  An 
excellent  and  elegant  Copy  of  Verses  upon  two  Cocks  fighting,  by  Dr 
R.  Wild.  The  spirited  qualities  of  the  combatants  are  portrayed  in 
the  couplet — 

**  They  scorn  the  Dunghill ;  'tis  their  only  prize 
To  dig  for  Pearls  within  each  other's  Eyes." 

Our  poet  makes  his  conquered  or  dying  cock  dictate  a  will,  some 
of  the  quaint  items  of  which  are  as  follows — 

*'  Imp.  first  of  all,  let  never  be  forgot, 
My  body  freely  I  bequeath  to  th^  Pot, 
Decently  to  be  boil'd,  and  for  it's  Tomfa^ 
Let  it  be  buried  in  some  hungry  womb. 
Item,  Executors  I  will  have  none 
But  he  that  on  my  side  laid  Seven  to  One^ 

Ro«»  speaking  of  the  schoolmastei's  perquisites,  says  s  '*  He  has  the  Cock- 
fight dnes^  whkh  are  equal  to  one  Qoaiter's  payment  for  each  Scholar." 
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And  like  a  Gentleman  that  he  may  liire^ 
To  him  and  to  his  heirs  my  Comb  I  give." 

To  cry  Coke  is  in  vulgar  language  synonymous  with  crying  PeccavL 
Coke,  says  the  learned  Ruddiman  in  his  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil, 
is  the  sound  which  cocks  utter,  especially  when  they  are  beaten ;  from 
which  Skinner  is  of  opinion  they  have  the  name  of  cock. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793),  we  read :  ^  In  1763 
there  was  no  such  diversion  as  public  Cock-fighting  at  Edinburgh. 
In  1 783  there  were  many  public  Cock-fighting  Matches,  or  Mains^  as 
they  were  technically  termed ;  and  a  regular  Cock-Pit  was  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  School  of  Gambling  and  Cruelty,  where 
every  distinction  of  rank  and  character  is  levelled.  In  1790  the  Cock- 
pit continued  to  be  frequented." 

Pegge  describes  the  Welsh  Main,*  in  order  to  expose  its  cruelty,  and 
reckons  it  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  as  being  unknown  to  China, 
Persia,  Malacca,  and  even  the  savage  tribes  of  America.  Given,  says 
he,  sixteen  pair  of  cocks.  Of  these  the  sixteen  victors  engage  in  com- 
bat again  ;  the  eight  resulting  victors  are  pitted  for  the  third  time ; 
and  so  on  until  their  number  is  reduced  to  two,  who  finally  are  pitted 
for  the  fifth  time.  Thus  we  have  the  incredible  barbarity  of  thirty-one 
of  these  creatures  inhumanly  destroyed  for  the  sport  and  pleasure, 
amid  noise  and  nonsense  blended  with  the  blasphemy  and  profane- 
ness,  of  those  who  yet  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians. 

Without  running  into  all  the  extravagance  and  superstition  of 
Pythagoreans  and  Brahmins,  we  certainly  have  no  right,  uq  power  or 
authority,  to  abuse  and  torment  any  of  God's  creatures,  or  needlessly 
to  sport  with  their  lives ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  use  them  with 
all  possible  tenderness  and  moderation. 

In  a  word,  cock-fighting  in  its  origin  was  a  heathenish  mode  of 
diversion ;  and  at  this  day  it  ought  certainly  to  be  confined  to  bar- 
barous nations.  Yet  it  must  be  added  that,  to  aggravate  the  matter 
and  enhance  our  shame,  our  butchers  in  this  cruel  business  have  con- 
trived a  method,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  of  arming  the  heels  of  the 
bird  with  steel;  a  device  which  has  been  considered  a  most  noble 
improvement  in  the  Art,  and  indeed  an  invention  highly  worthy  of 
men  that  delight  in  blood. 

Pliny  mentions  the  spur  and  calls  it  telum  ;  but  the  gafle  is  a 
modem  invention,  as  liKewise  is  the  great  and,  perhaps,  necessary 
exactness  in  matching  them. 

*  The  subjoined  Extract  ftom  a  MS.  Life  of  Alderman  Barnes,  abont  the 
date  of  James  IL's  time,  which  I  have  frequently  cited  in  my  History  of  New- 
castle^ perhaps  leads  to  the  etymon  of  the  word  Main,  which  signifies  a  battle 
off-hand : 

**  His  chief  Recreation  was  Cock-fighting,  and  which  long  after,  he  was  not 
able  to  say  whether  it  did  not  at  least  border  upon  what  was  crimmal,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Champion  of  the  Cock-pit.  One  Cock  particularly  he 
had,  called  '  Spang  Counter,'  which  came  off  victor  in  a  great  many  battles 
^  la  main;  but  the  Sparks  of  Streatlem  Castle  killed  it  ont  of  mere  Envy :  so 
there  was  an  end  of  Spang  Counter  and  of  bis  Master's  sport  of  Cocking  ever 
after." 
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The  Asiatics,  however,  use  spurs  that  act  on  each  side  like  a  lancet, 
and  almost  immediately  decide  the  battle.  Hence  they  are  never  per- 
mitted by  the  modem  cock-fighters. 

It  still  continues  to  be  a  favourite  sport  with  the  colliers  in  the 
North  of  England.  In  vain  do  the  clamorous  wants  of  their  families 
solicit  them  to  go  to  work  when  a  match  is  heard  of. 

Some  years  ago,  while  the  author  was  engaged  in  the  service 
appropriated  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  at  the  house  of  one  of  these 
men,  who  died  shortly  after,  he  was,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
intemipted  by  the  crowing  of  a  game-cock,  which  was  suspended  in  a 
bag  over  his  head.  To  this  exultation  another  cock,  concealed  in  a 
closet,  gave  immediate  answer.  Thereupon  the  first  replied,  and  the 
second  instantly  rejoined.  The  trag^-comedy  of  the  incident  surpassed 
belief ;  and  the  execution  of  die  solemn  office  had  to  be  suspended 
until  the  removal  of  one  of  the  disputants.  The  bird  had  been  care- 
fully hung  beside  him,  apparently  for  company.  He  thus  was  enabled 
to  cast  at  the  object  he  had  dearly  loved  in  the  days  of  his  health  and 
strength,  what  Gray  has  well  called  ''a  long  lingering  look  behind." 


BULL-RUNNING  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  STAMFORD. 

AT  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire  annualy  was  celebrated  a  sport  called 
L  Bull-running ;  of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from 
Botcher's  Survey  of  the  Town  (1717):  **It  is  performed  just  the  day 
six  weeks  before  Christmas.  The  Butchers  of  the  Town  at  their  own 
charge  against  the  time,  provide  the  wildest  Bull  they  can  get :  This 
Bull  over  night  is  had  into  some  Stable  or  Bam  belonging  to  the 
Alderman.  The  next  morning  proclamation  is  made  by  the  common 
Bellman  of  the  Town,  round  about  the  same,  that  each  one  shut  up 
their  Shop-doors  and  Gates,  and  that  none,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment, 
offer  to  do  any  violence  to  Strangers,  for  the  preventing  whereof  (the 
Town  being  a  great  thoroughfare  and  then  being  in  Term  Time)  a 
Guard  is  appointed  for  the  passing  of  Travellers  through  the  same 
(without  hurt).  That  none  have  any  iron  upon  their  Bull-Clubs  or 
other  Staff  which  they  pursue  the  Bull  with.  Which  proclamation 
made,  and  the  gates  all  shut  up,  the  Bull  is  tumed  out  of  the  Alder- 
man's House,  and  then  hivie  skivy,  tag  and  rag,  men,  women  and 
children  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  town 
promiscuously  mnning  after  him  with  their  Bull-Clubs  spattering  dirt 
m  each  others  faces,  that  one  would  think  them  to  be  so  many  Furies 
started  out  of  Hell  tor  the  punishment  of  Cerberus,  as  when  Theseus 
and  Perillas  conquered  the  place  (as  Ovid  describes  it) 

'  A  ragged  Troop  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Do  pellow  him  with  Stones : 
With  Clubs,  with  Whips,  and  many  raps, 
They  part  his  skin  f^m  Bones ; ' 

and  (which  is  the  greater  shame)  I  have  seen  both  senatores  majomm 
Gentium  &  matrones  de  eodem  gradu,  following  this  Bulling  business. 
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**  I  can  say  no  more  of  it,  but  only  set  forth  the  Antiquity  thereof 
as  the  Tradition  goes.  William  Earl  of  Warren,  the  first  Lord  of  this 
Town,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  standing  upon  his  Castle-walls  in 
Stamford,  viewing  the  fair  prospects  of  the  River  and  Meadow,  under 
die  same,  saw  two  Bulls  a  fighting  for  one  Cow ;  a  Butcher  of  the 
Town,  the  owner  of  one  of  those  Bulls,  with  a  great  Mastiff  Dog  acci- 
dentally coming  by,  set  his  Dog  upon  his  own  Bull,  who  forced  the 
same  Bull  up  into  the  Town,  which  no  sooner  was  come  within  the 
same  but  all  the  Butcher's  Dogs  both  great  and  small,  follow'd  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Bull,  which  by  this  time  made  stark  mad  with  the  noise  of 
the  people  and  the  fierceness  of  the  Dogs,  ran  over  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  stood  in  the  way :  this  caused  all  the  Butchers  and  others 
in  the  Town  to  rise  up  as  it  were  in  a  tumult,  making  such  an  hideous 
noise  that  the  sound  thereof  came  into  the  Castle  unto  the  ears  of 
Earl  Warren,  who  presently  thereupon  mounted  on  Honeback,  rid 
into  the  Town  to  see  the  business,  which  then  appearing  (to  his 
humour)  very  delightful,  he  gave  all  tnose  Meadows  in  which  die  two 
Bulls  were  at  the  first  found  fighting,  (which  we  now  call  the  Castle 
Meadows)  perpetually  as  a  Common  to  the  Butchers  of  the  Town, 
(after  the  first  Grass  is  eaten)  to  keep  their  Cattle  in  till  the  time  of 
Slaughter  :  upon  this  condition,  that  as  upon  that  day  on  which  this 
sport  first  began,  which  was  (as  1  said  before)  that  day  six  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas,  the  Butchers  of  the  Town  should  from  time  to  time 
yearly  for  ever,  find  a  mad  Bull  for  the  continuance  of  that  sport" 

A  very  long  account  of  a  similar  practice  at  Tutbury  will  be  found 
in  Piatt's  History  of  Staffordshire ;  where  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  associated  with  the  honour  of  the  place,  that  the  minstrels 
who  came  to  Matins  there  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  should  have  a  bull  given  them  by  the  prior  of  Tutbury, 
if  they  could  take  him  on  this  side  the  river  Dove  nearest  to  the 
town  ;  or  else  the  prior  was  to  give  them  forty  pence.  For  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  custom  they  were  to  give  to  the  lord  at  the  said  feast 
twenty  pence.  There  is  an  elaborate  Memoir  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  in  which  the  subject  is  considered  by  Pegge. 

In  later  times  the  Bull-running  at  Tutbury  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  greater  excesses  than  at  Stamford.  **  Happily,"  says  Shaw, 
^a  few  ^ears  since,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  grantee 
of  the  site  of  the  Priory  and  the  Estates  belongine  to  it,  was  pleased 
to  abolish  this  barbarous  custom ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  kindred  brutish  diversion  of  BuU-baiting, 
practised  in  many  country  towns  (particularly  in  the  North-west  parts 
ol  this  County)  at  that  season  of  the  Year  called  the  Wake.* 

CUSTOMS  AND    CEREMONIES 

CHILD-BKARINO,   CHURCHING^   AND  CHRISTENING   ClXSTOIfS. 

LADY  in  the  straw.— The  expression  of  <<  Th$  lady  in  the  strawf 
designed  to  signify  the  lady  who  is  brought  to  bed,  apparently 
is  derived  from  the  arcumstance  that  in  the  olden  time  all  beds  were 
stuiTed  with  straw ;  so  that  it  is  synonymous  with  saying  '*the  lady 
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is  bed/*  or  that  is  confined  to  her  bed.*  Even  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  certain  officers  were  directed  every  night  to  examine 
**  the  straw  of  the  king's  bed,^  as  a  precaution  against  Sie  concealment 
of  daggers  therein. 

In  Plaine  Percevall,  the  Peace-maker  of  England,  of  the  date  of 
Elizabeth,  we  find  an  expression  which  strongly  marks  the  general  use 
of  straw  in  beds  during  that  reign  :  '*  These  high-flying  sparks  will 
light  on  the  heads  of  us  all,  and  kindle  in  cur  bed-straw!^ 

Some  have  thought  that  the  term  originates  from  the  straw  mattress 
necessarily  employed  during  the  time  of  delivery ;  founding  on  a 
passage  in  an  old  volume  entitled  The  Child-bearer's  Cabinet ;  or  a 
rich  Closet  of  Physical  Secrets  collected  by  the  elaborate  paines  of 
four  severall  Students  in  Physic ;  in  which,  under  the  heaa  of  how 
and  wherewith  the  child-bed  woman's  bed  ought  to  be  furnished,  we 
are  instructed :  ^  A  large  Boulster,  made  of  linnen  Cloth,  must  be 
ttuffed  with  straw^  and  be  spread  on  the  ground,  that  her  upper  part 
may  lye  higher  than  her  lower.  On  this  die  woman  may  lye,  so  that 
she  may  seem  to  lean  and  bow  rather  than  to  lye,  drawing  up  her 
feet  unto  her  that  she  may  receive  no  hurt.^  But  the  previous 
references  show  that  straw  was  universally  used  for  beds  at  that 
time. 

Certain  ceremonies  used  to  be  observed  when  the  lady  took  to  her 
chamber.  When  Henry  VIl.'s  queen  retired  for  her  delivery,  **the 
Erles  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  Kente  hyld  the  Towelles,  whan  the  Queue 
toke  her  Rightes  ;t  and  the  Torches  ware  holden  by  Knightes.  When 
she  was  comen  into  hir  great  Chamber,  she  stode  undre  hir  Cloth  of 
Estate :  then  there  was  ordeyned  a  Voide  of  Espices  and  swet  Wyne : 
that  doone,  my  Lorde,  the  Queue's  Chamberlain,  in  very  goode  wordes 
desired  in  the  Queues  name  the  pepul  there  present  to  pray  God 
to  sende  hir  the  goode  Oure:  and  so  she  departed  to  her  inner 
Chambre." 

According  to  Henry,  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  event  of  a  birth 
being  attended  with  any  difficulty,  put  a  girdle  made  for  the  purpose 
about  the  woman  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave  immediate  and 
effectual  relief.  Girdles  of  this  kind  were,  till  lately,  carefully  pre- 
served in  many  families  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  were 
impressed  with  numerous  m3rstical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  bind- 
ing them  about  tlie  waist  was  accompanied  with  words  and  gestures 
indicating  the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice  and  its  or^nal  derivation 
from  the  Druids. 

Lemnius  (Eng.  trans.  1658)  writes  that  the  jewel  named  iCtites, 
found  in  the  eagle's  nest,  that  rings  with  little  stones  within  it,  applied 
to  the  thigh  of  one  in  labour,  eases  and  quickens  delivery ;  and  he 


*  In  the  old  Herbals  are  descriptions  of  an  herb  entitled  "  Tke  Ladief  Bed 
slntw* 

t  In  A  New  Dialogue,  hj  Ihon  Day  and  William  Sberes,  we  read  :  <' Yf 
the  Masse  and  the  Sup]>er  of  ]^  Lord  be  al  one  tbyng,  thtRigkUs,  the  Honsell, 
the  Sacrainente  of  Christes  bodye  and  blonde^  and  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord 
are  all  one  Uijng." 
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affirms  the  truth  of  the  statement  to  have  been  supported  by  personal 
experiment 

Lupton,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Notable  Things,  says :  ^  ^HitSj 
callea  the  Eagle's  stone,  tyed  to  the  left  arm  or  side,  brings  this 
benefit  to  Women  with  child,  that  they  shall  not  be  delivered  before 
their  time:  besides  that,  it  brings  love  between  the  Man  and  the 
Wife :  and,  if  a  woman  have  a  painfull  Travail  in  the  Birth  of  her 
Child,  this  stone  tyed  to  her  Thigh  brings  an  easy  and  light  Birth." 
And  in  the  fourth  book  is  given  the  instruction :  "  Let  the  woman 
that  travails  with  her  child  (is  in  her  labour),  be  girded  with  the  skin 
that  a  Serpent  or  Snake  casts  off;  and  then  she  will  quickly  be 
delivered." 

From  an  old  MS.  in  the  collection  of  Herbert,  dated  1475, 1  tran- 
scribe a  charm — 

**  For  Woman  that  travelyth  of  Chylde 
bynd  thys  Wryt  to  her  Thye. 

''In  Nomine  Patris  »{<  et  Filii  »{<  et  Spiritus  Sancti  1^  Amen.  »{<  Per 
Virtutem  Domini  sint  Medicina  mei  pia  Crux  et  Passio  Chnsti.  iji  Vulneni 
Quinque  Domini  sint  Medicina  mei.  J4.  Sancta  Maria  peperit  Christam.  A. 
aancta  Anna  peperit  Mariam.  ^  Sancta  Elizabet  peperit  Johannem.  Jff, 
Sancta  Cecilia  peperit  Remiginm.  ^  Arepo  tenet  opcnna  rotas*.  i|c  Christus 
vincit  »{4.  Chnstus  regnat.  »{<.  Chnstus  dixit  Lazare  veni  foras.  »{«.  Christus 
imperat  iji  Christus  te  vocat  »{4.  Mundus  te  gaudet.  »{«.  Lex  te  desideimL 
»{4  Deus  ultionum  Dominus.  ^  Deus  Prelioram  Deminus  libera  famulam 
tuam  N.  44  Dextra  Domini  fecit  virtutem.  a.  g.  1.  a.  i{4  Alpha  »{4  et  O.  pf*, 
Anna  peperit  Mariam,  i{4  Elizabet  preconorem,  i{4  Maria  Dominum  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum,  sine  d*lore  et  tristicia.  O  Infans  sive  vivus  sive  mortuus 
exi  foras  »{4  Christus  te  vocat  ad  lucem.  »{i.  Agyos.  »{4  Agyos.  »{4  Agyos. 
A  Christus  vincit,  A  Christus  imperat.  i>¥4  Christus  re^at  ^  Sanctus  ^ 
Sanctus  44  Sanctus  %i  Dominus  Deus.  A  Christus  qui  es,  qui  eras,  »{4  et 
oni  venturus  es.  i{«  Amen,  bhumon  »{4  blictaono.  A  Christus  Nazarenos 
44  Rex  Jttdeorum  mi  Dei  4^  miserere  mei  ^  Amen.^ 

In  Spain  another  custom  prevailed.  In  the  Lucky  Idiot  of  Quevedo 
(1734)1  vc  i^^d  of  a  countryinan  running  to  a  curate  in  great  haste, 
in  tne  dead  of  night,  entreating  him  to  direct  the  ^  knocking  the  bells, 
his  wife  being  in  labour."  Pedro  accordingly  was  rousai  from  a 
sound  sleep  and  bidden  to  ring  the  bells  for  child-birth  quickly, 
quickly.  ''  I  got  up,**  proceeds  Pedro,  "  immediately  ;  and,  as  fools 
have  good  memories,  I  retained  the  words  quickly,  quickly,  and 
knocked  the  bdls  so  nimbly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  really 
believed  it  had  been  for  fire." 

In  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1595),  we  have  record  of  a  gentlewoman 
who  swore  in  the  extremity  of  her  labour  that,  if  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  her  that  once,  she  would  never  again  expose  herself  to  the  same 
danger :  but,  when  she  was  safely  delivered,  she  addressed  one  of 
the  midwives  :  "  So,  now,  put  out  the  HOLY  CANDLB,  and  keep  it  till 
the  next  time." 

Lovelace's  Lucasta  (1659)  refers  to  another  singular  usage — 

*  Sator  }— A&efo  :— Ten  XT  :^Opxea  :—RoTAa. 
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•*  n  a  Lady  wUh  Ckiid  tkai  asktd  an  M  SkiH. 

**  And  why  an  honoured  ragged  Shirt,  that  showi 
Like  tattered  Ensigns,  all  its  Bodies  blows? 
Should  it  be  swathed  in  a  vest  so  dire, 
It  were  enough  to  set  the  Child  on  fire. 
But  since  to  Ladus  V  hcUh  a  Custome  been 
Unnen  to  sendj  that  travail  and  lye  in  ; 
To  the  nine  Sempstresses,  my  former  Friends^ 
I  su'd  but  they  had  not  but  shreds  and  ends. 
At  last,  the  joUi'st  of  the  three  times  three, 
Rent  th*  apron  from  her  Smock,  and  gave  it  me  ) 
Twas  soft  and  gentle,  subtly  spun,  no  doubt. 
Pardon  my  boldness,  Madam  ;  Here's  the  Clout." 

In  Bonner's  Injunctions  at  his  Visitation,  extending  from  3d 
September  1554  to  8th  October  1555,  it  is  prescribed:  '^A  Mydwyfe 
(ot  the  diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  London)  shal  not  use  or  exercise 
any  Witchcraft,  Charmes,  Sorcery e,  Invocations,  or  Praiers,  other 
then  suche  as  be  allowable  and  may  stand  with  the  Lawes  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Catholike  Churcbe  ; "  and  among  the  Articles  to 
be  enquired  in  the  Visitacyon  in  the  fyrst  yeare  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1599)  is:  ^Mtem,  whether  you  knowe  anye  that  doo  use  Charmes, 
Sorcery,  Enchauntementes,  Invocations,  Circles,  Witchecraftes,  South- 
sayinge,  or  any  lyke  Craftes  or  Imaeinacions  invented  by  the  Devyl, 
and  specially  in  the  tyme  of  Women^  travayle." 

From  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation^  under  1567,  it  appears 
that  midwives  took  an  oath,  among  other  things,  **  not  to  suffer  any 
other  Bodies  Child  to  be  set,  brought,  or  laid  before  any  woman 
delivered  of  Child  in  the  place  of  her  natural  Child,  so  far  forth  as  I 
can  know  and  understand.  Also  I  will  not  use  any  kind  of  Sorcery 
or  Incantation  in  the  time  of  the  Travail  of  any  Woman." 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  at  Leicester,  writes 
Nichols,  a  multitude  of  false  miracles  and  superstitious  relics  were 
discovered.  Among  others  our  Lady's  girdle  was  shown  in  eleven 
several  places,  and  her  milk  in  eight ;  together  with  the  penknife  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  a  piece  of  his  shirt,  *'  much  reverenced 
by  big-bellied  women.'' 

In  Sylva,  or  the  Wood,  we  read  of  women  in  labour  drinking  the 
urine  of  their  husbands, ''  who  were  all  the  while  stationed,  as  I  have 
seen  the  cows  in  St  James*  Park,  and  straining  themselves  to  give  as 
much  as  they  can." 

In  Bale's  Comedye  concernynge  thre  Lawes  (1538),  Idolatry  says — 

**  Yea  but  now  ych  am  a  she 
And  a  good  Mydwyfe  perde^ 

Yonge  Chyldren  can  I  charme^ 
With  whysperynges  and  whysshynges, 
With  crossynges  and  with  kyssynges, 
With  blas3mges  and  with  blessynges, 

That  Spretes  do  them  no  harme  ; " 

and  Hypocrisy  mentions  the  following  foreign  charms  against  barren- 
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**  In  Parys  we  have  the  Mtntell  of  Sftynt  Lewefe, 
Which  Women  seke  moch,  for  helpe  of  their  Barrennes  s 
For  be  it  ones  layed  upon  a  Wommanys  bellye. 
She  go  thens  with  chylde,  the  myrades  are  seene  there  daylye. 

**  And  as  for  Lyons,  there  is  the  length  of  our  Lorde 
In  a  great  pyller.    She  that  will  with  a  ooorde 
Be  fast  bound  to  it,  and  take  soche  cAaunce  as  fall. 
Shall  sore  hare  Chylde^  for  within  it  is  hollowe  alL" 
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Against  the  time  of  the  good  wife's  delivery,  it  was  everywhere  the 
custom  for  the  husband  to  provide  a  large  cheese  and  a  cake.  These 
were  from  time  immemorial  objects  of  popular  superstition. 

**  The  custom  here,"  writes  Misson,  '*  is  not  to  make  great  feasts  at 
the  birth  of  their  children.  They  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  eat  a  bit 
of  a  cgriain  cahe^  which  is  seldom  made  but  upon  these  occasions." 
Nor  was  it  unusual  to  preserve  pieces  of  it  for  several  years.  Thus 
in  Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote  (16(4) :  "  And  hath  a 
piece  of  the  Groaning  Cake  (as  they  call  it),  which  she  kept  religiously 
with  her  Good  Friday  bun,  full  forty  years  un-mouldy  and  un-mouse- 
eaten.'* 

At  Oxford  it  was  the  practice  to  cut  the  cheese  (in  the  North  of 
England,  in  allusion  to  the  mother's  complaints  at  her  delivery,  called 
the  Groaning  Cheese),  in  the  middle  upon  birth  of  the  child,  and  so, 
gradually,  to  form  it  into  a  large  kind  of  ring  ;  throup^h  which  it  was 
obligatory  to  pass  the  infant  on  the  day  of  diristenmg.  Elsewhere 
the  first  cut  of  the  sick  wife's  cheese,  as  it  was  also  called,  was  divided 
into  little  pieces,  which  they  tossed  in  the  midwife's  smock,  to  cause 
young  women  to  dream  of  their  lovers.  In  the  North,  slices  of  the 
first  cut  were  laid  under  their  pillows  with  the  same  object. 

In  the  scene  in  The  Vow-^breaker  (1636),  '*A  Bed  covered  with 
white ;  enter  Prattle,  Magpy,  Long-tongue,  Barren  with  a  child, 
Anns  in  bed; "  Boote  says :  ''  Neece  bring  the  groaning  Ckeeu^ 
and  all  requisites ;  I  must  supply  the  Father^s  place,  and  bid  God* 
fathers." 

In  A  Voyage  to  Holland,  being  an  Account  of  the  late  Entertain- 
ment of  King  William  the  Third  and  the  several  Princes  there,  by  an 
English  Gentleman  attending  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
(1691),  we  read : — "  Where  the  Woman  lies-in  the  RingU  of  the  Door 
does  pennancey  and  is  lapped  about  with  Linnen,  either  to  shew  you 
that  loud  knocking  may  wake  the  Child,  or  else  that  for  a  month  the 
Ring  is  not  to  be  run  at :  but  if  the  Child  be  dead  there  is  thrust  out 
a  Nosegay  tied  to  a  stick's  end  ;  perhaps  for  an  Emblem  of  the  Life 
of  Man,  which  may  wither  as  soon  as  born  ;  or  else  to  let  you  know 
that  though  these  fade  upon  their  gathering,  yet  from  the  same  stock 
the  next  year  a  new  shoot  may  spring." 

So,  in  Burton's  Translation  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues,  in  that  of  the 
Woman  in  Child-bed  occurs  the  following  passage :  ''  Eut  By 
chaunce  /(passing  by  these  Houses)  mwe  the  Crowe,  or  the  Ring  if 
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ifu  Doarg  bound  aboui  wiik  a  wkiti  Hnmn  CUfk,  and  I  marvelled 
what  the  reason  of  it  should  be.  Fad.  Are  you  such  a  stranger  in 
this  Countrey  that  you  doe  not  know  the  reason  of  that  ?  doe  you  not 
knowe  that  i^isa  Signs  thai  then  is  a  Woman  lying  in  where  that 
is? 

Poor  Robin  in  his  Almanack  for  the  Year  1676,  noting  the  expenses 
of  breeding  wives  to  their  husbands^  introduces  the  following 
items — 

^  For  a  None,  the  Child  to  dandle^ 

Sugar,  Sope,  Spied  Pois^  and  Candle, 

A  Grianmg  Ckair^  and  eke  a  CratttL^ 

Blanckets  of  a  aeveral  scantling 

Therein  for  to  wrap  the  bantling : 

Sweetmeats  from  Comfit-makers  trade 

When  the  Child's  a  Christian  made— 

IHnatshums  and  such  other  knadcs 

A  Child-bed  Woman  always  lacks^ 

Candles^  Grewels,  costly  Jdliea^  &&** 

The  reference  to  the  groaning  chair  is  explained  by  an  essayist  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1732,  to  be  the  chair  in  which 
the  matron  sits  to  receive  visits  of  congratulation.  This,  he  observes, 
is  a  kind  of  fimale  ovation  due  to  every  good  woman  who  goes 
through  such  unminent  perils  in  the  service  of  her  country. 

Bartholinus  relates  tnat  the  Danish  women,  before  putting  the 
newly-born  infant  into  the  cradle,  place  thereby  or  over  the  door,  as 
amulets  to  protect  the  child  from  hurt  by  the  evil  spirit,  garlic,  sialt, 
bread  and  steel,  or  some  cutting  instrument  of  that  metaL 

Something  like  this  obtained  in  England.  Gregory,  in  his  Posthuma, 
mentions  **  an  ordinarie  Superstition  of  the  old  Wives,  who  dare  not 
intrust  a  Childe  in  a  Cradle  by  itself  alone  without  a  Candle.*  This 
he  attributes  to  their  fear  of  Night-Ha^ 

In  Scotland,  children  dying  unbaptized  (called  Tarans)  were  sup- 
posed to  wander  in  woods  and  solitudes,  lamenting  their  hard  fate, 
and  were  said  to  be  often  seen.  In  the  North  of  England  it  is 
thought  very  unlucky  to  go  over  their  graves.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
going  over  **  unchristened  ground.'' 

In  the  Gentle, Shepherd,  Bauldy,  describing  Mause  as  a  witch,  says 
of  her — 

*'  At  midnight  hours  o*er  the  Kirk-yard  she  raves, 
And  howks  michristen'd  Weans  out  of  their  Graves." 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  according  to  Pennant,  children  are 
watched  till  the  christening  is  over,  lest  they  should  be  stolen  or 
chaneed  by  the  foiries ;  who  are  reputed  to  be  able  to  substitute  their 
weakly  and  starveling  elves  for  the  more  robust  offspring  of  men  only 
before  baptism. 

To  this  notion  Shakespeare  alludes  when  he  makes  Henry  IV,, 
comparing  Hotspur  with  his  own  profligate  son,  exclaim — 

^^O  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  Fairy  had  exdianged. 
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In  Cxmdle-dothes  our  Children  where  they  hiy^ 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  I 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine." 

Spenser  has  the  like  thought  in  the  Faery  Queene — 

**  From  thence  a  Fauy  thee  nnweeting  reft 
There  as  thou  slep'st  in  tender  swadling  band, 
And  her  base  Elnn  brood  there  for  the  left^ 
Such  men  do  Changelings  call,  so  chang'd  by  Fairy  theft" 

The  word  Changeling,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  implies  one 
almost  an  idiot ;  evincing  what  was  once  the  popular  creed  on  this 
subject,  for  as  all  the  fairy  children  were  a  little  backward  of  their 
tongue  and  seemingly  idiots,  therefore  stunted  and  idiotic  children 
were  supposed  changelings. 

Pennant,  in  his  History  of  Whiteford,  relates  of  ''the  Fairy  Oak," 
of  which  he  supplies  an  illustration — 

*'  In  this  very  century,  a  poor  Cottager,  who  lived  near  the  spot,  had 
a  Child  who  grew  uncommonly  peevish.  The  parents  attributed  this 
to  the  Fairies,  and  imagined  that  it  was  a  Changbling.  They  put 
the  child  in  a  Cradle,  and  left  it  all  night  beneath  the  Tree,  hoping 
that  the  tylwydd  iegy  or  Fairy  family^  or  the  Fairy  folk^  would  restore 
their  own  before  morning.  When  morning  came,  they  found  the 
Child  perfectly  quiet ;  so  they  went  away  with  it,  quite  confirmed  in 
their  belief.'' 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  gives  this  personal 
testimonv  :  ''  I  was  prevailed  upon  myself  to  go  and  see  a  Child,  who^ 
they  told  me,  was  one  of  these  Changelings,  and  indeed  must  own  was 
not  a  little  surprised  as  well  as  shocked  at  the  sight  Nothing  under 
Heaven  could  have  a  more  beautiful  face  :  but  tho'  between  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  seemingly  healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
walk  or  stand,  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  any  one  joint :  his 
limbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  an  Infant's  of  six 
months :  his  complexion  was  perfectly  delicate,  and  he  had  the  finest 
hair  in  the  world  :  he  never  spoke  nor  cryed,  eat  scarce  any  thing,  and 
was  very  seldom  seen  to  smile  ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a  Fair^-£lf 
he  would  frown,  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as 
if  he  would  look  them  through.  His  Mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed 
Mother,  being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a  Chairing,  and  left  him 
a  whole  day  together :  the  neighbours  out  of  curiosity,  have  often 
looked  in  at  the  window  to  see  how  he  behaved  when  alone,  which, 
whenever  they  did,  they  were  sure  to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  the 
utmost  delight.  This  made  them  judge  that  he  was  not  without  Com- 
panv  more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortal's  could  be;  and  what 
made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  reasonable,  was,  that  if  he  were 
left  ever  so  dirty,  the  Woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  dean 
face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  nicety." 

He  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  ^who,  being  great  with 
Child,  and  expecting  every  moment  the  good  hour,  as  she  lay  awake 
one  night  in  her  bed,  saw  seven  or  eight  little  Women  come  into  her 
Chamber,  one  of  whom  had  an  Infant  in  her  arms.     They  were 
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followed  by  a  Man  of  the  same  size,  in  the  habit  of  a  Minister."  A 
mock  Christening  ensued,  and  "  they  baptized  the  Infant  by  the  name 
of  Joan,  which  made  her  know  she  was  pregnant  of  a  Girl,  as  it  proved 
a  few  days  after,  when  she  was  delivered" 

It  used  to  be  the  ancient  custom  to  give  a  large  entertainment  as 
well  at  the  churching  as  at  the  christening. 

In  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  Master  John  Norton  '*gate  leave 
of  my  old  Lord  to  have  half  a  Stagg  for  his  Wife's  Churching.''  On 
which  a  note  proceeds :  **  Hence  it  appears  that  Thanksgivings  after 
Child-fiirth  were  anciently  celebrated  with  feasting.  For  &is  Custom 
there  is  a  stiU  older  authority :  In  ii^  Hogsheveds  Vini  albi  empt 
apud  £bor.  erga  purificationem  Dominae,  tam  post  paitum  Mag'ri  mei 
nuper  de  ClifTord,  quam  post  partum  Mae'ri*  mei  nunc  de  Clifford. 
fanrir.  viij^T.    (Compotus  Tha  Dom.  Qififord  a^  15  Hen.  VI.  or  1437)." 

Hanrison,  in  his  Description  of  Britain  in  Holinshed's  ChroniclesL 
complains  of  the  excessive  feasting  at  ^'  Purifications  of  Women,''  ana 
otherwise. 

In  the  pleasant  Historie  of  Thomas  of  Reading  (1632)  we  read : 
'^  Sutton's  Wife  of  Salisbury,  which  had  lately  bin. delivered  of  a  Sonne^ 
against  her  going  to  Church  prepared  great  cheare :  at  what  time 
Simon's  Wife  of  Southampton  came  thither,  and  so  did  divers  others 
of  the  Clothiers  Wives,  onely  to  make  merry  at  this  Churching" 

In  The  Batchellor's  Banquet  (1677),  the  ladv  is  introduced  telling 
her  husband :  ^  You  willed  me  (I  was  sent  for)  to  go  to  Mistress  M. 
Churching;  and  when  I  came  thither  /  found  gnat  Cheer  and  no 
small  company  of  Wives/*  She  is  further  asked  :  '^  If  I  had  ever  a 
new  Gown  to  be  lurched  in/* 

Among  Shipman's  Poems  (1683),  is  one  dated  1667  and  entitled 
The  Churching  Feasty^-to  S'  Cliffoid  Oihon /or  a  fat  Doe, 

Julia's  Churching,  or  Purification,  however,  in  Herrick's  Hesperides, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  churching  entertainment — 

*'  Put  on  thy  Holy  Fillitings  and  so 
To  th'  Temple  with  the  sober  Midwife  go. 
Attended  thus  (in  a  most  solemn  wise) 
By  those  who  serve  the  Child-bed  misteries. 
Bum  first  thine  Incense ;  next,  when  as  thou  see'it 
The  candid  Stole  Uirown  o'er  the  pious  Priest ; 
With  reverend  Curtsies  come,  and  to  him  bring 
Thy  free  (and  not  decurted)  offering. 
All  Rites  well  ended,  with  faire  auspice  come 
(As  to  the  breaking  of  a  Bride*Cake)  home  : 
Where  ceremonious  Hymen  shall  for  thee 
Provide  a  second  Epithalamie." 

•  •  .  • 

An  original  black-letter  proclamation,  dated  the  i6th  of  Novembe^ 
30  Hen.  VIII.,  among  many  ^laudable  Ceremonies  and  Rytes** 

*  Blaster  is  here  used  in  the  Scottish  sense  for  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Cunily. 
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enjoined  to  be  retained,  specifies  "^  Ceremonies  used  at  Purification  ol 
Women  delyvered  of  Chylde,  and  offerynge  of  theyr  Crysomes." 

In  a  rare  book  entitled  A  Parte  of  a  Register  contayninge  sundrie 
memorable  Matters,  written  by  divers  godly  and  learned  in  our  time^ 
which  stande  for  and  desire  the  Reformation  of  our  Church,  in  discip- 
line and  ceremonies,  accordinge  to  the  pure  Worde  of  God  and  the 
Lawe  of  our  Lande  (said  by  Dr  Bancroft  to  have  been  printed  at 
Edinbui^h  by  Robert  Waldeg^ave,  who  printed  most  of  the  Puritan 
books  and  libels  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign),  in  a  list 
of  ''grosse  poyntes  of  Poperie,  evident  to  all  Men"  is  enumerated  the 
following :  ^  The  Churching  of  Women  with  this  Psalme,  that  Hu 
Sunne  and  Moone  shall  not  bunu  them;  "  again  :  ^'  The  Offeringe  of 
the  Woman  at  hir  Churching." 

Lupton's  first  book  of  Notables  Things  (1660)  has  it :  *^If  a  Man 
be  the  first  that  a  Woman  meets  after  she  comes  out  of  the  Church, 
when  she  is  newly  churched,  it  signifies  that  her  next  Child  will  be  a 
Boy :  if  she  meet  a  Woman,  then  a  Wench  is  likely  to  be  her  next 
Child.    This  is  credibly  reported  to  me  to  be  true." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  under  parish  of  Monquhitter, 
we  read :  **  It  was  most  unhappy  for  a  Woman,  after  bringing  forth  a 
Child,  to  offer  a  visit,  or  for  her  Neighbours  to  receive  it,  till  she  had 
been  duly  churched.  How  strongly  did  this  enforce  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  a  safe  delivery  ?  On  the  day  when  such  a  Woman 
was  Churched,  every  Family,  favoured  with  a  call,  were  bound  to  set 
Meat  and  Drink  before  her :  and  when  they  omitted  to  do  so,  they 
and  theirs  were  to  be  loaded  with  her  hunger.  What  was  this  but  an 
obligation  on  all  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  the  needful  to  prevent 
a  feeble  Woman  from  fainting  for  want  ?" 
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Moresinus  relates  a  remarkable  custom,  of  which  he  was  an  es^ 
witness  in  Scotland.  On  their  return  from  church,  they  take,  says  he, 
the  newly-baptized  infant,  and  vibrate  it  three  or  four  times  gently  over 
a  flame,  saying  thrice  :  **  Let  the  Flame  consume  thee  now  or  never." 

"  The  same  lustration,  by  carrying  of  fire,"  says  Borlase,  quoting 
from  Martin's  Western  Islands, ''  is  performed  round  about  women 
after  child-bearing,  and  round  about  children  befon  they  an  chriS' 
temdy  as  an  efifectual  means  to  preserve  both  the  mother  and  infant 
from  the  power  of  evil  spirits.* 

It  is  notable  that  there  was  a  feast  at  Athens  called  Amphidromia, 
kept  by  private  families  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  chUd, 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  gossips  to  run  round  the  fire  with  the 
infant  in  their  arms ;  after  which,  having  delivered  it  to  the  nurse,  they 
were  entertained  with  feastin|;  and  dancing. 

Grose  records  the  superstition  that  the  child  who  does  not  cry  when 
sprinkled  in  baptism  wdl  not  live ;  and  he  adds  another  idea  equally 
well  founded,  that  children  prematurely  wise  are  not  long-lived — that 
is,  they  rarely  reach  maturity ;  a  sentiment  put  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  mouUi  of  Richard  III. 
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In  Memorable  Things  noted  in  the  Description  of  the  World,  we 
read  :  ^'  About  children's  necks  the  wild  Irish  hung  the  beginning  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  a  crooked  nail  of  an  horse-shoe,  or  a  piece  of  a 
wolve's-skin ;  and  both  the  sucking  child  and  nurse  wbre  girt  with 
girdles  finely  plated  with  woman's  hair :  so  far  they  wandered  into  the 
ways  of  errour,  in  making  these  arms  the  strength  of  their  healths."  * 

Also  :  ^  Of  &e  same  people  Solinus  affirmeth  that  they  are  so  given 
to  war  that  the  mother,  at  the  birth  of  a  man  child,  feedeth  the  first 
meat  into  her  infant's  mouth  upon  the  point  of  her  husband's  sword, 
and  with  heathenish  imprecations  wishes  that  it  may  dye  no  other- 
wise then  in  war,  or  by  sword."  t  Giraldus  Cambrensis  deposes  :  ''  At 
the  baptizing  of  the  infiuits  of  the  wild  Irish,  their  manner  was  not  to 
dip  their  right  arms  into  the  water,  that  so  as  they  thought  they  might 
give  a  more  deep  and  incurable  blow."  Here  is  a  proof  that  anciently 
the  whole  body  of  the  child  was  commonly  immersed  in  the  baptismsd 
font 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793}  we  learn  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola  '*  would  consider  it  as  an  unhappy 
omen,  were  they  by  any  means  disappointed  in  getting  themselves 
married,  or  their  children  baptized,  on  the  very  day  which  they  had 
previously  fixed  in  their  mind  for  that  purpose." 

Of  the  parish  of  Kilfinan,  in  Argyleshire,  we  read :  **  There  is  one 
pernicious  practice  that  prevaib  much  in  this  parish,  which  took  its  rise 
from  this  source,  which  is,  that  of  carrying  their  children  out  to  bap- 
tism on  the  first  or  second  day  after  birth.  Many  of  them,  although 
they  had  it  in  their  option  to  have  their  children  baptized  in  their  own 
houses,  by  waiting  one  day,  prefer  carrying  them  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  church  in  the  worst  weather  in  December  or  January ;  by  which 
folly  they  too  often  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  infants  to  the  phantom 
of  superstition." 

The  minister  of  the  parishes  of  South  Ronaldsay  and  Burray,  two 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  describing  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
says  :  ^  Within  these  last  seven  ^ears,  the  Minister  has  been  twice 
interrupted  in  administering  Baptism  to  a  female  child,  beforg  the  male 
ckiidy  who  was  baptized  immediately  after.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  was  gravely  told  he  had  done  very  wrong,  for,  as  the  female 
child  was  first  baptized,  she  would,  on  her  coming  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  most  certainly  have  a  strong  beard,  and  the  boy  would 
have  none." 

So  also  the  minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire :  ^  When  a  child  was 
baptized  privately,  it  was,  not  long  since,  customary  to  put  the  child 
upon  a  clean  basket,  having  a  cloth  previously  spread  over  it,  with 
bread  and  cheese  put  into  the  cloth ;  and  thus  to  move  the  basket 
three  times  successively  round  the  iron  crook,  which  hangs  over  the 
fire,  from  the  roof  of  ue  house,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
pots  when  water  is  boiled,  or  victuals  are  prepared.    This  might  be 

*  Camden  moreover  relates  that,  "  if  a  child  ii  at  any  time  out  of  order, 
they  sprinkle  it  with  the  stalest  urine  thev  can  get" 

t  Pennant  informs  us  that  in  the  Highlands  midwives  give  new-bom  babes 
a  small  spoonfiil  of  earth  and  whisky,  as  the  first  food  they  take. 
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anciently  intended  to  counteract  the  mali^^nt  arts  which  witches  and 
evil  spirits  were  imagined  to  practise  against  new-bom  infants."^ 

Bulwer,  in  his  Chirologia,  notes  "  a  tradition  our  midwives  have 
concerning  children  borne  open-handed,  that  such  will  prove  of  a  boun- 
tiful  disposition  and  frank-handed.** 

In  Dekker's  Honest  Whore  (1630)  we  have:  ''I  am  the  most 
wretched  fellow :  sun  umu  U/t-haitded  priest  chrisUtudmey  I  am  so 
unlucky." 

Henrick  contributes  the  following  charms— 

**  Brin^  the  holy  crust  of  bread. 
Lay  It  underneath  the  head ; 
'Tis  a  certain  Charm  to  keep 
Hags  away  while  Children  sleepw 

**  Let  the  superstitious  wife 
Neer  the  oiild's  heart  lay  a  knife; 
Point  be  up,  and  haft  be  down, 
(While  she  gossips  in  the  towne,) 
This,  *mong8t  otner  mystick  Charms 
Keeps  the  Seeping  Cluld  finom  harmes.* 

Ross's  Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess  (1778)  supplies  these 
modern  Scotch  superstitions  respecting  new*bom  cluldren*— 

**  Gryte  was  the  care,  and  tut'ry  that  was  ha'en, 
Baith  night  and  day  about  the  bony  Weeane, 
The  Jiszen-bed  *  wi'  rantry  leaves  t  was  sain'd,> 
And  sik  like  things  as  the  auld  Grannies  kend, 
Jeans  paps  fn '  sdt  Oftd  water  VKtsken  clean. 
Reed  §  that  her  milk  get  wrang,  fan  it  was  green* 
Neiit  the  first  hippen  to  the  ^reen  was  flung. 
And  thereat  seeful  |  words  baith  said  and  sung. 
A  clear  brunt  coal  wi'  the  het  Tongs  was  ta'en 
Frae  out  the  Ingle-mids  fu*  clear  and  dean. 
And  throw  the  cony-belly  H  letten  fa^ 
For  fear  the  weeane  should  be  ta'en  awa ; 
Dowing  **  and  growing,  was  the  daily  pray'r. 
And  Noiy  was  brought  up  wi'  unco  care." 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  at  christening  entertainments  in 
former  times  not  only  for  the  guests  to  eat  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
but  also  (the  ladies  at  least)  to  carry  away  as  much  as  they  liked  in 
their  pockets. 

Thus  in  The  Batchelloi's  Banjquet  (1677)  we  read :  ^'  What  cost  and 
trouble  it  will  be-«-to  have  all  things  nne  against  the  Christning  Day ; 
what  store  of  sugar,  biskets,  comphets,  and  caraways,  marmalet,  and 
marchpane,  with  all  kind  of  sweet  suckers  and  superfluous  banquetting 
stuff,  with  a  hundred  other  odd  and  needless  trifles,  which  at  that  time 
must  fill  the  pockets  of  dainty  dames."  [The  mother  b  called  here  ^  the 
child-wife.^ 


*  The  linen  bed.  f  Meaning  probably  rowan  tree  X  Blessed. 

I  For  fear.  H  Pleanat.  \  An  infant's  first  shht 

^  Thriving. 
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In  Strype^s  edition  of  Stew's  Survey  accounts  are  given  of  two  great 
christenings,  in  1561  and  1562.  After  the  first  was  "  a  splendid  ban- 
quet at  home ;"  and  the  other,  we  read,  ''was  concluded  with  a  great 
banquet,  consisting  of  wafers  and  hypocras,  French,  Gascoign,  and 
Rhenish  wines,  with  great  plenty ;  and  all  their  servants  had  a  banquet 
in  the  hall,  with  divers  dishes/' 

Waldron,  of  the  Manks'  christenings,  says  :  '*  The  whole  countrv 
round  are  invited  to  them  ;  and,  after  having  baptized  the  child,  which 
they  always  do  in  the  church,  let  them  live  ever  so  distant  from  it,  they 
return  to  the  house,  and  spend  the  whole  day,  and  good  part  of  the 
night,  in  feasting." 

In  Whimzies,  or  a  new  Cast  of  Characters  (1631),  of  a  yealous 
(jealous)  neighbour  it  is  written  :  "  Store  of  bisket,  waifers,  and  care- 
awayes,  hee  bestowes  at  his  Child's  Christning,  yet  are  his  cares 
nothing  lessned :  he  is  perswaded  that  he  may  eate  his  part  of  this 
babe,  and  never  breake  his  fast" 

At  the  christening  entertainments  of  many  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
people  in  the  North  of  England  (who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  provide 
more  mouths  than  they  can  with  convenience  find  meat  foi^  great 
collections  are  oftentimes  made  by  the  guests,  and  such  as  will  far 
more  than  defray  the  expenses  of  the  feast  of  which  they  have  been 
partaking.  Similariy  there  was  an  ancient  custom  named  Bid-Ale^ 
or  BiddiT'AUy  firom  the  Saxon  word  bitman  to  pray  or  supplicate ; 
•mhffCL  any  honest  man,  decayed  in  his  estate,  was  set  up  again  by  the 
liberal  benevolence  and  contributions  of  friends  at  a  feast,  to  which 
those  friends  were  bid,  or  invited.  It  was  most  popular  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  in  some  counties  was  called  a  Heli-Ale, 

Hutchinson  deposes  that  children  in  Northumberland,  when  first 
sent  abroad  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  to  visit  a  neighbour,  are  pre- 
sented with  an  tg^g^  salt,  and  fine  bread. 

There  it  is  also  customary  for  the  midwife  to  provide  two  slices,  one 
of  bread  and  the  other  of  cheese,  which  are  presented' to  the  first 
person  they  meet  in  their  christening  procession  to  church  ;  and  the 
recipient  of  this  homely  gift  is  required  in  return  to  present  the  child 
with  three  different  things,  wishing  it  at  the  same  time  health  and 
beauty.  One  who  once  happened  to  fidl  in  the  way  of  such  a  party, 
and  to  receive  the  above  present,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  triple 
return,  till  he  bethought  himself  of  laying  upon  the  child  which  was 
hdd  out  to  him,  a  shiUing,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  pinch  of  snuff.  When 
they  meet  more  than  one  person  together,  it  is  usual  to  single  out  the 
nearest  to  the  woman  that  carries  the  child. 

The  European  Magazine  for  June  1 801  records  a  singular  custom 
prevailing  in  the  country  of  the  Lesgins,  one  of  the  seventeen  Tar- 
tarian nations :  '^  Whenever  the  Usmei,  or  Chief,  has  a  son,  he  is 
carried  round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  suckled  by  every 
woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  breast,  till  he  is  weaned.  This  custom, 
by  establishing  a  kind  of  brotherhood  between  the  Prince  and  his 
subjects,  singularly  endears  them  to  each  other." 

The  eg?,  being  a  sacred  emblem,  seems  (adds  Hutchinson)  a  gift 
particularljr  appropriate  to  infancy.  Biyant  learnedly  disserts  :  ^^  An 
JBggy  containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no  improper 
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emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preserved  the  rudiments  of  the 
ftiture  world :  hence  in  the  Dionusiaca  and  in  other  Mysteries,  one 
part  of  the  nocturnal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  consecration  of  an 
£^R?*  By  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  was  signified  the 
World.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  symbol,  and  very  antient, 
and  we  find  it  adopted  among  many  nations.  It  was  said  by  the  Per- 
sians of  Orosmasdes  that  he  formed  Mankind  and  inclosed  them  in 
an  Egg.  Cakes  and  Salt  were  used  in  religious  rites  by  the  antients. 
The  Jews  probably  adopted  their  appropriation  from  the  Egyptians : 
'  And  if  thou  bring  an  oolation  of  a  Meat-offering  baken  in  the  oven, 
it  shall  be  unleavened  Cakes  of  fine  flour/  &a  Levit  ii.  4. — '  With  all 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  Salt'* 

Cowel's  Law  Dictionary  explains :  ^  It  was  a  good  old  custom  for 
God-fathers  and  God-mothers,  every  time  their  God-children  asked 
them  blessing  to  give  them  a  (lake^  which  was  a  Gods-Kichell.  It  is 
still  a  proverbial  saying  in  some  Countries,  'Ask  me  a  blessing, 
and  I  will  give  you  some  plum-cake.' " 

Among  superstitions  relating  to  children  Bourne  cites  the  following 
from  Bingham  on  St  Austin :  '^  If  when  two  friends  are  talking  to- 
gether a  Stone,  or  a  Dog,  or  a  Child,  happens  to  come  between  them, 
they  tread  the  Stone  to  pieces  as  the  divider  of  their  friendship,  and 
this  is  tolerable  in  comparison  of  beating  an  innocent  Chila  that 
comes  between  them.  But  it  is  more  pleasant  that  sometimes  the 
Children's  quarrel  is  revenged  by  the  dogs :  for  many  times  they  are 
so  superstitious  as  to  dare  to  beat  the  Dog  that  comes  between  them, 
who  turning  again  upon  him  that  smites  him,  sends  him  fix>m  seeking 
a  vain  remedy,  to  seek  a  real  physician  indeed.'' 

The  Vates  of  Molinaras  has  it  that,  if  a  child's  bread  falls  to  the 
g^und  on  its  buttered  side,  it  is  a  sign  of  misfortune  in  life ;  if  on  the 
other  side,  of  prosperity. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  the  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer 
gilt  spoons  as  presents  to  the  child.  These  spoons  were  called 
Apostle  Spoons,  because  the  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  were 
chased  or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent  sponsors  gave 
the  whole  twelve :  those  in  middling  circumstances  gave  four ;  and 
the  poorer  sort  contented  themselves  with  the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting 
the  figure  of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  child  received  its  name. 

Thus  in  1560  we  read  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the 
entry:  ''A  Spoyne,  of  the  gyfte  of  Master  Reginold  Wolfe,  all  gylte 
with  the  pycture  of  St  JohnP  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair 
refers  to  them :  ^  And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  Apostle 
Spoons  and  a  Cup  to  eat  Caudle  in." 

So  also  Middleton's  Chaste  Maid  of  Cheapside  (1620):  "Second 
Gossip.  What  has  he  given  her?  What  is  it  Gossip? — 3.  Cos.  A 
faire  high-standing  Cup  and  two  great  ^Postle  Spoons" — "  One  of  them 
gilt" 

Again,  Davenant's  Wits  (1639) — 

**  My  pendants,  carcanets,  and  ringSy 
My  Christning  Caudle-cnp  and  Spoons, 
Are  dissolved  into  that  lump." 
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The  Noble  Gentleman,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  has 

**  I'll  be  a  Gossip.    Bewford, 
I  have  an  odd  ApastU  Spoinf 

and  Shipman's  Gossips  (1666) — 

*'  Since  friends  are  scarce,  and  neighboars  many. 
Who  will  lend  mouths,  but  not  a  penny ; 
/(if  yon  grant  not  a  supply). 
Mast  e'en  provide  a  Chruome  Pye;*^ 

(£/.,  serve  up  the  child  in  a  pie.) 

Our  author  is  pleasant,  too,  on  the  failure  of  the  old  custom  at 
^ristenings — 

"  Especially  since  Gossips  now 
Eat  more  at  Christnings,  than  bestow.* 
Formerly  when  they  us'd  to  troul 
Gilt  Bowls  of  Sack,  they  gave  the  Bowl ; 
7W  Spoons  at  least;  an  Use  ill  kept, 
'Tis  well  now  if  our  own  be  left.** 

The  Chrisome  Pye  is  explained  by  Blount  to  signify  properly  ^the 
white  cloth,  which  is  set  by  the  Minister  of  Baptism  upon  the  head  of 
a  Child  newly  anointed  with  Chrism  (a  kind  of  hallowed  ointment 
nsed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  for  cer- 
tain other  unctions,  composed  of  oyl  and  balm)  after  his  Baptism. 
Now  it  is  vulgarly  taken  for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
Child  newly  christened,  in  token  of  his  Baptism ;  wherewith  the 
women  used  to  shrowd  the  Child,  if  dying  within  the  month ;  other- 
wise it  is  usually  brought  to  Church  at  the  Day  of  Puri6cation.'' 

In  Strype  it  is  said  to  have  been  enjoined  in  1560  '*To  avoid  con- 
tention, let  the  curate  have  the  value  of  the  Chrisome,  not  under  the 
value  of  4^,  and  above  as  they  can  agree,  and  as  the  state  of  the 
parents  may  reouire." 

In  Morant's  £ssex,  in  the  account  of  Dunton  Church,  occurs  the 
remark  :  '^  Here  has  been  a  custom,  time  out  of  mind  at  the  churching 
of  a  woman,  for  her  to  give  a  white  Cambric  Handkerchief  to  the 
Minister  as  an  offering.  This  is  observed  by  Lewis  in  his  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  the  same  custom  is  kept  up." 

And  one  of  the  articles  to  be  inquired  of  in  Chichester  Diocese  in 
1638  is :  ''  Doth  the  Woman  who  is  to  be  churched  use  the  antient 
accustomed  habit  in  such  cases,  with  a  white  vail  or  kerckUfe  upon 
herheadf* 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  child's  birth  the  Greeks  were  wont  to 
send  in  gifts,  or  small  tokens ;  and  from  this  source  the  Christian 
use  of  g^fathers  sending  gifts  to  the  baptized  infant  is  thought  to 

*  Stevenson's  Twelve  Moneths  f  1661),  under  the  month  of  August,  has : 
'*  The  new  Wheat  maka  the  Gossips  Cahe,  and  the  Bride-Cup  is  carryed  above 
the  heads  of  the  whole  parish.'* 
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have  sprang ;  together  with  the  kindred  practice  of  neighbours  send- 
ing gifts  to  the  mother,  which  still  prevails  in  North  Wsues. 

In  The  Comforts  of  Wooing,  the  godmother,  '^hearing  when  the 
Child's  to  be  coated^  brings  it  a  gilt  Cor^  a  silver  Spoon,  and  Porringer, 
and  a  brave  new  Tankard  of  the  same  metal.  The  Godfather  comes 
too,  the  one  with  a  whole  piece  of  flower'd  silk,  the  other  with  a  set  of 
gilt  SpoonSy  the  gifts  of  Lord  Mayors  at  several  times." 

In  Howes's  edition  of  Stew's  Chronicle  (1631),  under  the  reign  of 
James,  we  read : ''  At  this  time,  and  for  many  yeares  before,  it  was  not 
the  use  and  custome  (as  now  it  is)  for  Godfathers  and  Godmothers, 
generally  to  give  plate  at  the  Baptisme  of  Children  (as  Spoonesy  Cupps, 
and  such  like)  but  onely  to  ^ve  ChrisUning  Shirts^  with  HitU  Bands 
and  CuffSy  wrought  either  with  silke  or  blew  threed,  the  best  of  them 
for  chiefe  persons  weare,  edged  with  a  small  lace  of  blacke  silke  and 
gold,  the  nighest  price  of  which  for  great  men's  children  was  seldom 
above  a  If  oble,  and  the  common  sort,  two,  three,  or  foure,  and  five 
shillings  a  piece." 

Strype's  Annals  inform  us  that  ^*  on  the  27th  of  October  1559  the 
Prince  of  Sweden,  the  Lord  Robert  and  the  Lady  Marchioness  of 
Northampton,  stood  sureties  at  the  christening  of  Sir  Thomas  Cham- 
berlaynes  son,  who  was  baptized  at  St  Benet's  Church,  at  Paul's 
Wharf.  The  church  was  hung  with  cloth  of  arras ;  and  after  the 
Christening  were  brought  wa^rs,  comBts,  and  divers  banquetii^^ 
dishes,  and  Hypocras  and  Muscadine  wine,  to  entertain  the  guests." 

There  was  formerly  a  custom  of  having  Sermons  at  Christenings. 

The  well'known  toy,  with  bells,  &c.,  and  a  piece  of  Coral  at  the 
end  which  is  generally  suspended  from  the  necks  of  infants  to  assist 
them  in  cutting  their  teeth,  is  with  the  greatest  probability  supposed 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  ancient  superstition,  which  considered 
coral  as  an  amulet  or  defensative  against  fascination.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  Pliny.  It  was  also  thought  to  preserve  and 
fasten  the  teeth  in  men. 

Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  says:  ''The  Coral  preserveth  such 
as  bear  it  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
hanged  about  children's  necks.  But  from  whence  that  superstition  is 
derived,  or  who  invented  the  lye  I  know  not :  but  I  see  how  ready  the 
people  are  to  give  credit  thereunto  by  the  multitude  of  corrals  that  were 
employed." 

According  to  Steevens  (in  Reed's  Shakespeare)  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  superstition  that  coral  would  change  its  colour  and 
look  pale  when  the  wearer  of  it  was  sick.  So  in  the  Three  Ladies  of 
London  (1584)— 

^  You  may  say  Jet  will  take  up  a  straw,  Amber  will  make  one  fiit, 
Coral  will  look  paU  when  you  be  eieh,  and  Chxystal  will  stanch  blood«r 

In  Bartholomeus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum  (1536),  we  read: 
*  Wytches  tell  that  this  stone  (Coral)  withstondeth  lyghtenynge. — It 
putteth  of  lyghtnyng,  whirlewynde,  tempeste  and  stormes  fro  shyppes 
and  houses  that  it  is  in. — The  Red  [Corall]  helpeth  ayenst  the  fendes 
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«r)e  and  scome,  and  ayenst  divera  wonderous  doyng,  and  moltiplieth 
nruite  and  spedeth  begynnyng  and  ending  of  causes  and  of  nedes." 

Coles,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden,  pronounces  of  coral :  *^  It  helpeth 
Children  to  breed  their  teeth,  their  gums  being  rubbed  therewith ; 
and  to  that  purpose  they  have  it  fastened  at  the  ends  of  their 
mantles.'' 

And  Plat,  in  his  Jewel-House  of  Art  and  Nature,  writes :  "  Coral  is 
good  to  be  hanged  about  Children's  necks,  as  well  to  rub  their  gums, 
as  to  preserve  them  from  the  falling  sickness.  It  hath  also  some 
special  simpathy  with  nature,  for  the  best  Coral  being  worn  about  the 
neck,  will  turn  pale  and  wan,  if  the  party  that  wears  it  be  sick,  and 
comes  to  its  former  colour  again,  as  they  recover  health." 

In  The  French  Garden,  for  English  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen  to 
walke  in:  or  a  Sommer  Dayes  Labour,  &c.  by  Peter Erondell  and  John 
Fabre  (162 1),  in  a  dialogue  relating  to  the  dress  of  a  child,  we  have 
another  proof  of  the  long  continuance  of  this  custom :  *'  You  need  not 
yet  give  him  his  Corral  with  the  small  golden  Chayne^  for  I  beleeve 
it  is  better  to  let  him  sleepe  until  the  afternoone." 

Id  a  Short  Description  of  Antichrist  (1554)  is  this  passaee :  '^I 
note  all  their  Popishe  traditions  of  Confirmacion  of  yonge  Children 
with  oynting  of  oyle  and  creame,  and  with  a  Raggs  knitU  abouU  the 
necke  o/ihs  yonge  Babe? 


MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES, 

MOST  profusely  various  have  been  the  different  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  customs  adopted  by  the  several  nations  of  the  Christian 
world,  on  the  performance  of  that  most  sacred  of  institutions  by  which 
the  Maker  of  mankind  has  directed  us  to  transmit  our  race.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  do  not  appear  to  have  been  outdone  by  any 
other  people  on  this  occasion.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
these,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  several 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  betrothing  by  a  verbal  contract  of  marriage,  and 
promises  of  love  previous  to  the  marriage  union. 

BETROTHING  CX7ST0MS. 

There  was  a  remarkable  kind  of  marriage  contract  among  the 
ancient  Danes  called  Hand-festing, 

In  The  Christen  State  of  Matrimony  (1543)  we  read  :  **  Yet  in  thys 
thynge  also  must  I  warne  everye  reasonable  and  honest  parson,  to  be- 
ware that  in  contractyng  of  Maryage  they  dyssemble  not,  ner  set  for  the 
any  lye.  Every  man  lykewyse  must  esteme  the  parson  to  whom  he  is 
handfastedj  none  otherwyse  than  for  his  owne  spouse,  though  as  yet  it 
be  not  done  in  the  Church  ner  in  the  Streate. — After  the  Handfastynge 
and  makyng  of  the  Contracte  y*  Churchgoyng  and  Weddyng  shuld 
not  be  differred  to  longe,  lest  the  wickedde  sowe  hys  ungracious  sede 
in  the  meane  season.  Into  this  dysh  hath  the  Dyvell  put  his  foote 
and  mengled  it  wythe  many  wycked  uses  and  coustumes.  For  in 
some  places  ther  is  such  a  maner,  wd  worthy  to  be  rebuked,  that  at 
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the  Hamdepastino  thir  is  madea  gnaU  feasU  and  sttperfhmu 
JBanckitj  and  even  the  same  night  are  the  two  handfested  personnes 
brought  and  layed  together^  yea  certan  wekes  afore  they  go  to  tks 
CfhyrcH* 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  the  minister  of 
Eskdalemuir,  in  Dumfries,  mentioning  a  now  extinct  annual  £ur 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  black  and  white  Esks,  writes :  ^  At  that 
Fair  it  was  the  custom  for  the  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
choose  a  companion,  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom  they  weie 
to  live  till  that  time  next  year.  This  was  called  Hand-fasting^  or  hand 
in  fist.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that  time,  then  they 
continued  together  for  life :  if  not  they  separated,  and  were  free  to 
make  another  choice  as  at  the  first  The  fruit  of  the  connexion  (if 
there  were  any)  was  always  attached  to  the  disaffected  person.  In 
later  times,  when  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  the  Abbacy  of 
Melrose,  a  priest,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Book  i'  bosom,  (either 
because  he  carried  in  his  bosom  a  Bible,  or  perhaps  a  register  of  the 
marriages,}  came  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  the  nurriages.  This 
place  is  only  a  small  distance  from  the  Roman  encampment  of  Castle- 
oe'r.  May  not  the  Fair  have  been  first  instituted  when  the  Romans 
resided  there?  and,  may  not  the  'Hand-fasting' have  taken  its  rise 
from  their  manner  of  celebrating  Marriage,  exusu,  by  which  if  a  woman, 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  -for  a 
year,  without  being  absent  three  nights,  she  became  his  wife  ?  Perhaps, 
when  Christianity  was  introduced,  this  form  of  Marriage  may  have 
been  looked  upon  as  imperfect,  without  confirmation  by  a  priest,  and 
therefore,  one  may  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  for  this  purpose." 

In  Whitford*s  Werke  for  Housholders,  &c.  by  a  professed  Brother 
of  Syon  (1537),  is  the  following  caution  on  the  above  subject :  '^The 
ghostely  Enemy  doth  deceyve  many  persones  by  the  pretence  and 
coloure  of  Matrimony  in  private  and  secrete  contractes«  For  many 
men  when  they  can  nat  obteyne  theyr  unclene  desyre  of  the  woman, 
wyll  promyse  Maryage  and  ther  upon  make  a  contracte  promyse  and 
gyve  fayth  and  trouth  eche  unto  other,  sayng  '^  Here  I  take  the 
Margery  unto  my  wyfe,  and  thereto  I  plyght  the  my  troth.  And  she 
agayne  unto  him  in  fyke  maner.  And  after  that  done,  they  suppose 
they  maye  lawfully  use  theyr  unclene  behavyoure,  and  sometyme  the 
acte  and  dede  dothe  folowe,  unto  the  greate  offence  of  God  and  their 
owne  souls.  It  is  a  great  jeopardy  therefore  to  make  any  suche  Con- 
tractes,  specially  amonge  them  selfe  secretely  alone  without  Recordes^ 
which  muste  be  two  at  the  lest!* 

Among  the  Interrogatories  for  the  Doctrine  and  Manners  of  Myni- 
sters,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  occurs  the  following, 
which  clearly  implies  the  then  use  and  abuse  of  betrothing : 

"  28.  Whether  they  have  exhorted  yong  Folke  to  absteynefrom  privy 
Contracts^  and  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  such  their  Parents 
and  Fryends  as  have  auctority  over  them  ;  or  no." 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  ^  mutual 
Interchangement  of  Rings,''  and  the  fullest  indulgence  of  every  sexual 
familiarity. 

^  The  antient  Frenchmen,''  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove  (1608)  has  it. 
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**  had  a  ceremonie  that,  when  they  would  marrie,  the 

should  par$  his  nay  Us  and  send  them  unto  his  new  Wije  :  which  done, 

they  lived  together  afterwards  as  man  and  wife.** 

In  the  old  play  of  A  Woman's  a  Wether^Cocke  (1612),  Scudmore 
tells  the  priest  who  is  going  to  marry  bis  mistress  to  Count  Fred* 
ericke — 

'*  She  is  contracted^  Sir,  nay  married 
Unto  another  man,  though  it  want  forme  : 
And  inch  strange  passages  and  mutnall  vowes^ 
Twonld  make  your  short  haire  start  through  your  blacke 
Cap,  should  yon  but  heare  it." 

Strong  traces  of  this  long  remained  in  our  villages  in  many  parts  of 
the  kin^om.  I  was  assured  by  credible  authority  on  Portland  Island 
that  something  very  like  it  is  still  practised  there  very  generally,  where 
the  inhabitants  seldom  or  never  intermarry  with  any  on  the  main- 
land, and  where  the  young  women,  selecting  lovers  of  the  same  place, 
account  it  no  disgrace  to  allow  them  every  favour ;  and  that,  too,  from 
the  fullest  confidence  of  being  made  wives  the  moment  such  con- 
sequences of  their  stolen  embraces  begin  to  be  too  visible  for  further 
concealment. 

Anciently  it  was  very  customary,  amone  the  conmion  sort  of  people^ 
to  break,  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  in  token  of  a  verbal  contract  of 
marriage  and  promises  of  love  ;  one-half  being  kept  by  the  vroman, 
and  the  other  by  the  man.    Thus  in  Ga/s  What  d'ye  call  It— > 

^' Yet,  Justices,  permit  us,  ere  we  part. 
To  break  this  rfinepence  as  you  ve  broke  our  heart" 
*'  Filbert  (breaking  the  ninepenoe) — As  this  divides,  thus  are  we  torn  in  twain. 
"  Kitiy  (joining  the  pieces) — And  as  this  meets,  thus  may  we  meet  again.*' 

Strutt,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs,  illustrated  this  by  an  extract 
from  the  old  play  of  the  Widow  ;  from  which  it  also  appears  that  no 
dry  bargain  would  hold  on  such  occasions,  for  on  the  widow's  com- 
plaining that  Ricardo  had  artfully  drawn  her  into  a  verbal  contract, 
she  is  asked  bv  one  of  her  suitors  '*  Stay,  stay, — you  broke  no  Gold 
between  you?  To  which  she  answers  '^We  broke  nothing,  Sir." 
And,  on  his  adding ''  Nor  drank  to  each  other  ?  "  she  replies  '*  Not  a 
drop.  Sir.'*  Whence  he  draws  the  conclusion  ''  that  the  contract  can- 
not stand  good  in  Law/ 

The  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  is  perhaps  adverted  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Middleton's  play  of  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's 


«c 


Ev'n  when  my  lip  tonch'd  the  contracting  Cup." 


An  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Librr.ry,  No.  980,  cited  by  Strutt,  states  that 
^by  the  Civil  Law,  whatsoever  is 'given  ex  sponsalitia  Largitate,  betwixt 
them  that  are  promised  in  Marriage,  hath  a  condition  (for  the  most 
part  silent)  that  it  may  be  had  ags.in  if  Marriage  ensue  not ;  but  if  the 
man  should  have  had  a  Kiss  for  his  money,  he  should  lose  one  half  of 
that  which  he  gave.  Yet,  with  the  woman  it  is  otherwise,  for  kissing 
or  not  kissing,  whatsoever  she  gave^  she  may  ask  and  have  it  again. 
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However,  this  extends  only  to  Gloves,  Rings,  Bracelets,  and  such  like 
small  wares.'' 

Camden,  in  his  Antient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  says  that 
"'  they  are  observed  to  present  their  lovers  with  Bracelets  of  women's 
hair,  whether  in  reference  to  Venus'  Cestus  or  not,  I  know  not" 

In  The  Dutch  Courtezan,  a  pair  of  lovers  are  introduced  plighting 
their  troth  as  follows :  "  Enter  Freeville.  Pa^es  with  Torches. 
Enter  Beatrice  above.'*  After  some  very  impassioned  conversation, 
Beatrice  says :  "  I  give  you  faith ;  and  prethee,  since,  poore  soule  t  I 
am  so  easie  to  beleeve  thee,  make  it  much  more  pitty  to  deceive  me. 
Weare  this  sleight  favour  in  my  remembrance  "  (throweth  down  a  ring 
to  him). 

"  Frev.  Which,  when  I  part  from, 

Hope,  the  best  of  life,  ever  part  from  me  1 

•— ^-Graceful  Mistresse,  our  nupiiall  day  holds. 

**  Beatrice.  With  happy  Constancye  a  wished  day.    ExitJ* 

Of  gentlemen's  presents  on  similar  occasions,  a  lady  in  Cupid's 
Revenge  (a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's)  says — 

"  Given  Earrings  we  will  wear ; 
Bracelets  of  our  Lovers  hair, 
Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist 
(With  their  names  carv'd)  on  our  wrist" 

In  Greene's  Defence  of  Conny-Catching  (1592)  we  hare :  '^  Is  there 
not  heere  resident  about  London,  a  crew  of  terryble  Hacksters  in  the 
habite  of  gentlemen  wel  appareled,  and  yet  some  weare  bootes  for  want 
of  stockings,  with  a  locke  wome  at  theyr  lefte  earefor  their  Mistrisse 
Favour  f  and  in  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie  (1596) :  **  When  he  rides,  you 
shall  know  him  by  his  Fan  ;  and,  if  he  walke  abroad,  and  misse  his 
Mistres  favor  about  his  neck,  arme,  or  thigh^  he  hangs  the  head  like 
the  soldier  in  the  field  that  is  disarmed." 

Park,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  records  a  singular 
custom  :  ^  At  Baniseribe — a  Slatee  having  seated  himself  upon  a  mat 
by  the  threshold  of  his  door,  a  young  woman  (his  intended  bride) 
brought  a  little  water  in  a  calabash,  and,  kneeling  down  before  him, 
desired  him  to  wash  his  hands  :  when  he  had  done  this,  the  girl,  with 
a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eye,  drank  the  water  ;  this  being  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  proof  of  her  fidelity  and  love." 

From  Howes's  additions  to  Stew's  Chronicle  we  gather  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  *^  the  custome  for  maydes  and  gentil- 
women  to  give  their  favorites,  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  Handker- 
chiefs of  about  three  or  four  inches  squar^,  wrought  round  about,  and 
with  a  button  or  a  tassel  at  each  corner^  and  a  little  one  in  the  middle, 
with  silke  and  thread  ;  the  best  edged  with  a  small  gold  lace,  or  twist, 
which  being  foulded  up  in  foure  crosse  foldes,  so  as  the  middle  mij^ht 
be  seene,  gentlemen  and  others  did  us^ually  weare  them  in  their  hatts,  as 
favours  of  their  loves  and  mistresses.  Some  cost  six  pence  apiece, 
some  twelve  pence,  and  the  richest  «ixteene  pence." 

In  the  old  play  of  The  Vow-Bceaker,  or  the  fayre  Maid  of  Clifton 
(1636),  Miles,  a  miller,  is  introduced  telling  his  sweetheart,  on  going 
away  to  the  wars :  ^^  Mistress  Ursula,  'tis  not  unknowne  that  I  have 
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lov'd  yon  ;  if  I  die,  it  shall  be  for  your  sake,  and  it  shall  be  valiantly : 
/  Uav§  an  hand-kercher  with  you  ;  'tis  wrought  with  blew  Coventry : 
let  me  not,  at  my  retume,  fall  to  my  old  song,  she  had  a  clowU  of  mine 
9awde  tailh  blew  Coventry^  and  so  hang  myself  at  your  infidelity.'' 

The  Arraignment  of  lewd,  idle,  froward,  and  unconstant  Women  (1632) 
points  out  some  of  the  vagaries  of  lovers  of  that  age  :  ''  Some  tninke 
that  if  a  woman  smile  on  them  she  is  presentlie  over  head  and  eares 
in  love.  One  must  weare  her  Glove;  another  her  Carter;  another 
her  Colours  o/delightl*  So  does  the  following  epigram  in  The  House 
of  Correction  (1619) — 

**  Little  Pigmeus  weares  bis  mistris  Glove, 
Her  Ring  and  Feather  (favours  of  her  love). 
Who  coidd  but  laugh  to  see  the  littte  dwarfe 
Grace  out  himselfe  with  her  imbrodered  Scarfe^ 
Tis  strange,  yet  true^  her  Glove,  Ring,  Sourfe,  and  Fan, 
Makes  him  (unhanaome)  a  well  favourd  man." 

According  to  Hudibras  the  piece  broken  between  the  contracted 
lovers  was  required  to  be  a  crooiced  one— 

"Like  Commendation  Ninepenoe  crook't, 
With  to  and  from  my  Love  it  lookt ; " 

a  circumstance  confirmed  also  in  the  Connoisseur  (No.  f  6),  with  the 
additional  custom  of  giving  locks  of  hair  woven  in  a  true  lover's  knot 
^  If,  in  the  course  of  their  amour,  the  mistress  gives  the  dear  man  her 
hair  wove  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  or  breaks  a  crooked  ninepence  with 
him,  she  thinks  herself  assured  of  his  inviolate  fidelity." 

This  ^  bent  Token  "  has  not  been  overlooked  by  Gay,  in  his  Fifth 
Pastoral— 

''A  Ninepence  beat 
A  Token  kind  to  Bumkinet  is  sent" 

Bowed  money  appears  anciently  to  have  been  sent  as  a  token  of 
love  and  affection  from  one  relation  to  another.  Thus  we  read  in 
The  Third  Part  of  Conny-Catching  (1592) :  "Then  taking  fourth  a 
bowed  Groat,  and  an  old  Pennie  bowed,  he  gave  it  her  as  being  sent 
from  her  uncle  and  aunt" 

In  Hogget's  Country  Wake  (1696),  Hob,  who  fancies  he  is  dying,  be- 
fore he  makes  his  last  will  and  testimony^  as  he  calls  it,  when  his 
mother  desires  him  to  try  to  speak  to  Mary, ''  for  she  is  thy  wife,  and 
no  other,"  answers  :  **  I  know  I'm  sure  to  her — and  I  do  own  it  before 
you  all  ;  I  ask't  her  the  question  last  Lammas^  and  at  AllhoUow's-tide 
we  broke  a^ce  of  numey  ;  and  if  I  had  liv'd  till  last  Sunday  we  had 
been  ask'd  m  the  church." 

In  The  Vow-Breaker,  already  quoted,  young  Bateman  addresses 
Anne — 

*•  Now,  Nan,  heres  none  but  thou  and  I ;  thy  love 
Emboldens  me  to  speake,  and  cheerfully 
Here  is  apeea  offfud,  'tis  hat  a  little  one, 
Yet  big  enough  to  ty  and  seale  a  knot. 
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A  Jvgtll  knot  on  earth,  to  iriiieb  high  Heavot 
Now  cryes  Amen,  say  thou  so  too,  and  then 
When  eyther  of  us  breakes  this  sacred  bond, 
Let  us  be  made  strange  spectacles  to  the  world, 
To  heaven,  and  earth. 
An,  Amen,  say  I ; 

And  let  Ileaven  loth  me  when  I  falsifie." 

On  his  return  from  the  wars,  he  finds  that  Anne  has  been  induced 
by  her  father  to  marry  another  person.  Anne  says, ''  I  am  married  ;* 
whereupon  he  responds — 

**  I  know  thou  art,  to  me,  wj  fidrest  Nan : 
Our  vowes  were  made  to  Heayen,  and  on  Earth 
They  must  be  ratifide :  in  part  they  are, 
By  ^ving  of  a  pledge^  a  fleUi  ofGM: 
Which  when  we  broke,  poyntly  then  we  swore, 
Alive  or  dead,  for  to  enjoy  each  other, 
And  so  we  will,  spight  of  thy  father's  frownes.** 

And  afterwards  Anne,  seeing  the  ghost  of  young  Batemany  who 
had  hanged  himself  for  her  sake,  exclaims — 

'*  It  stares,  beckons,  pomts  to  the  peece  of  Gdd 
Wi  brake  betweem  tti,  looke,  looke  there,  here  there ! " 

It  appears  also  to  have  been  formerly  a  custom  for  those  who  were 
betrothed  to  wear  some  flower  as  an  external  and  conspicuous  mark 
of  their  mutual  engagement  The  conceit  of  choosing  such  short- 
lived emblems  of  their  plighted  loves  cannot  be  thought  a  very  happ^ 
one.  That  such  a  custom,  however,  did  prevail,  we  have  the  testi* 
mony  of  Spenser  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  for  April—- 

**  Bring  Coronations  wndSffpsm  Wme 
Vfom  of  Paramours." 

Sops  in  wine  were  a  species  of  flowers  among  the  smaller  kind  of 
tingle  giUy-flowers  or  pinka. 
In  Quarles'  Shepheard's  Oracles  (1646)  we  have — 

"  The  Musick  of  the  Oaten  Reeds  perswades 
Their  hearts  to  mirth. — 

And,  whilst  they  sport  and  dance,  the  love-sick  swains 
Compose  Rush-rings  and  Myrti^erry  chains, 
And  stuck  with  glorious  JCing-cups,  and  their  Bonnets 
Adom'd  with  LasortU-slips^  diannt  their  Love«sonnet5» 
To  stir  the  fires  and  to  encrease  the  flames 
In  the  cold  hearts  of  their  beloved  ekuna,*^ 

A  Joint  ring  seems  to  have  been  a  common  token  among  betrothed 
(overs. 

In  Codrington't  second  part  of  Youth's  Behaviour,  or  Decency  in 
Conversation  amongst  Women  (1664),  is  the  following  very  remarkable 
passage :  '^  It  is  too  often  teen  that  young  gentlewomen  by  gifts  are 
courted  to  interckofigg^  and  to  return  the  courtesie :  Rings  indeed  and 
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Ribbands  are  but  trifles,  but  believe  me,  they  are  not  trifles  that  are 
aimed  at  in  such  exchanges :  let  them  therefore  be  counselled  that 
they  neither  ?ive  nor  receive  any  thing  that  afterwa^s  may  procure 
their  shame r'  and  in  Whimsies  (1631)  we  read:  ^^ Saint  Martinis 
Rings*  and  counterfeit  Bracelets  are  commodities  of  infinite  conse- 
quence. They  will  passe  for  current  at  a  May-pole,  and  purchase  a 
favour  from  their  May^MarianJ* 

These  tokens,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  beautiful  passage  in 
Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  (1690),  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
lower  orders  of  society — 

"  A  curious  Ardst  wrought  'em, 
With  Joynts  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceiv'd; 
Yet  are  they  both  each  others  counter-part 
(Her  part  had  yitan  inscrib'd,  and  his  nad  T^ayda^ 
You  know  those  names  were  theirs :)  and,  in  the  midst^ 
A  Heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  Rinn,  inclos'd, 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lye : 
But  if  they  join,  yon  must  for  ever  part" 

From  other  passages  in  this  play  it  appears  that  one  of  these  rings 
was  worn  by  Sebastian's  father,  and  the  other  by  Almeyda's  mother, 
as  pledges  of  love.  Sebastian  pulls  off  his,  which  had  been  put  on  his 
finder  by  his  dying  father ;  Almeyda  does  the  same  with  hers  which 
had  been  given  her  by  her  mother  at  parting ;  and  Alvarex  unscrews 
both  the  rings,  and  fits  one-half  to  the  other. 

In  Herrick's  Hesperides  a  ^^Jimmall  Ring^  is  mentioned  as  a 
love-token — 

The  Jimmal  Ring^  or  Tnte-kve'knoi, 

Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  True-love-Knot ;  but  I 
Retum'd  a  Ring  of  Jimmals,  to  imply 
Thy  Love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  tnfle-iye. 

Bailey  gives  jpmmers  as  a  south  country  word  signifying  jointed 
hinges ;  which  is  also  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  Ray,  among  his 
north  country  words ;  and  he  adds  :  ^  In  other  parts  it  is  called  wing- 
hinges."  Minshew  refers  the  reader  from  gimmal  to  gemow;  deriving 
the  former  from  gemellus^  and  the  latter  from  the  French  jumeau. 
The  gemow  rin^  he  explains  to  mean  **  double  or  twinnesy  because 
they  be  rin^s  with  two  or  more  links."  Neither  of  the  words  is  in 
Junius  Skinner  and  Ainsworth  deduce  gimmal  from  the  same  Latin 
origin,  and  suppose  it  to  be  used  only  of  something  consisting  of 
correspondent  parts,  or  double ;  but  Johnson  gives  it  a  more  extensive 

*  In  The  Compters  Commonwealth  (161 7)  is  the  foliowiog  passage :  "This 
kindnesse  is  but  like  Alchimy,  or  Sami  Martinis  Rings,  that  are  uire  to  the 
eye  and  have  a  rich  outside ;  but  if  a  man  should  breake  them  asunder  and 
looke  into  them,  they  are  nothing  but  brasse  and  copper." 

So  also  hi  Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England  (on  the  subject  ci 
Martm  Marprelate)  we  read:  "I  doubt  whether  all  be  gold  that  g^tereth, 
dth  Saimi  Afartiifs  Rmgs  be  but  copper  within,  though  Uiey  be  gilt  wiUioa^ 
sayes  the  Goldsmith." 
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sigfiufication :  **some  little  quaint  devices,  or  pieces  of  machineiy,** 
his  reference  being  Hanmer.  He  inclines,  however,  to  view  the  name 
as  having  been  gradually  corrupted  from  ggometry  or  geometrical: 
anything  done  by  occult  means  being  vulgarly  said  to  be  done  by 
geometry. 

Neither  Chaucer  nor  Spenser  has  the  word ;  but  Blount  in  his 
Glossography,  and  Philips  in  his  World  of  Worlds  have  gefmnalsy 
which  they  interpret  as  twins. 

Shakespeare  has  gimmal  in  two  or  three  places.  In  King  Henry  V., 
act  iv.,  scene  2.,  where  the  French  lords  are  scofiing  at  the  condition 
of  the  English  army,  Grandpr^  says — 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  Axed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands  ;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips  : 
The  gum  down-roping  from  theur  pale  dead  eyes  ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  Mt 
Lies  foul  with  chawed  grass,  still  and  motionless." 

The  gimmal  bit  may  therefore  mean  either  a  double  bit,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or,  more  appropriately,  a  bit  composed  of 
links,  playing  one  within  another. 

Again,  in  the  first  part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Reigni^  observes  of 
the  French — 

"  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on.'* 

Here  commentators  have  explained  the  word  as  a  piece  of  jointed 
work,  in  which  one  piece  moves  within  another ;  and  thence  taken 
grenerally  for  an  engine.  It  is  now  (proceeds  the  note)  vulgarly  called 
"  gimcrack." 

In  the  Comedy  of  Lingua  (1657),  Anamnestes  (Memory's  Page)  is 
described  as  having,  among  other  things, ''  a  gimmal  ring  with  one 
link  hanging ;"  and  Morgan,  in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry,  mentions  ^^  three 
triple  gimmal  rings  borne  by  the  name  of  Hawberke  ;  ^  which  Nares 
says  was  evidently  because  the  hawberk  was  formed  of  rings  linked 
into  each  other. 

In  Greene's  Menaphon  accurs  this  remarkable  passage:  ^'Twas  a 
good  world  when  such  simplicitie  was  used,  sayes  the  old  women  of 
our  time,  when  a  Ring  of  a  Rush  would  tye  as  much  love  together  as 
a  Gimmon  of  Gold/* 

From  Davis'  Rites  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  (1672)  we  obtain 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  gimmal  ring.  ''Over  our  lady  of 
Bolton's  altar,"  we  read  therein,  ^  was  a  marvellous,  lively,  and  beauti- 
ful image  of  the  picture  of  our  lady,  called  the  lady  of  Bolton,  which 
picture  was  made  to  open  with  gimmes  (or  linked  fastenings)  from  the 
breast  downwards." 

From  its  original  use  as  a  simple  love-token  the  gimmal  became 
converted  into  the  more  serious  ''sponsalium  annulus,"  or  ring  of 
afEance.  The  lover  putting  his  finger  through  one  of  the  hoops,  and 
his  mistress  hers  through  the  other^  were  thus,  symbolically,  yoked 
together.    By  leason  of  one-half  being  allotted  to  the  other,  neither 
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could  be  said  to  wear  the  yoke  wholly ;  and  this  use  of  the  gimmal 
was  held  to  typify  community  of  interests,  mutual  forbearance^  and  a 
participation  of  authority. 

In  voL  lay,  of  the  Archseologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  an 
account  of  a  gimmal  ring  (apparently  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
found  at  Horsley-down  in  Surrey,  in  1800,  which  will  give  the  reader 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  general  mechanism  of  this  ancient  pledge  of 
affection. 

The  ring,  it  is  related,  is  constructed  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  which 
play  one  within  another,  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  Each  noop  has 
one  of  its  sides  flat,  the  other  convex ;  and  each  is  twisted  once  round, 
and  surmounted  by  a  hand  issuing  from  an  embossed  fancy-work 
wrist  or  sleeve,  rising  somewhat  above  the  circle,  and  extending  in 
the  same  direction.  The  course  of  the  twist  in  each  hoop  is  mac&  to 
correspond  with  that  of  its  counterpart,  so  that,  on  bringing  together 
the  flat  surfaces  of  the  hoops,  the  latter  immediately  unite  in  one  ring. 
On  the  lower  hand,  or  that  of  which  the  palm  is  uppermost,  is  repre- 
sented a  heart ;  and,  as  the  hoops  close,  the  hands  slide  into  contact, 
forming,  with  their  ornamented  wrists,  a  head  to  the  whole;  the 
device  Uius  presenting  a  triple  emblem  of  love,  fidelity  and  union. 
On  the  flat  side  of  the  hoops  are  engraven  ^Us^  de  Vertu"  in 
Roman  capitals;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  wrist  the  figures 
^  990 ;"  the  whole  bdng  of  fine  gold,  and  weighing  two  pennyweights, 
four  grains. 

Swinburne,  on  Spousals,  observes  that  ^  in  former  ages  it  was  not 
tolerated  to  single  or  unmarried  persons  to  wear  Rings,  unless  they 
were  Judges,  Doctors,  or  Senators,  or  such  like  honourable  persons  * 
so  that  being  destitute  of  such  dignity,  it  was  a  note  of  vanity, 
laciviousness,  and  pride,  for  them  to  presume  to  wear  a  Ring,  whereby 
we  may  collect  how  greatly  they  did  honour  and  reverence  the  sacred 
estate  of  wedlock  in  times  past,  in  permitting  the  parties  affianced  te 
be  euhmedwiih  the  honourable  ornament  of  the  Ring!* 

To  the  betrothing  contract  under  consideration,  and  not  to  tb| 
marri^e  ceremony  itself  (to  which  latter,  however,  the  person  whc 
does  not  nicely  discriminate  between  them  will  be  strongly  ten  pted 
to  incline)  must  be  refenred  the  well-known  passage  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.  The  priest,  who  had 
been  privy  to  all  that  had  passed,  is  chained  by  Olivia  to  reveal  the 
drcumstanoes^  which  he  does  in  the  following  lines — 

'*  A  contract  of  eternal  Bond  of  Love, 
ConfirmM  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  Rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  Compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony/' 

AH  this  too  had  been  done  at  the  express  request  of  Olivia,  who,  in 
a  former  part  of  the  play,  is  introduced  as  thus  addressing  Sebas- 
tian— 

'*  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man, 
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Into  the  chaatnr  hj :  there,  before  him. 
And  nndemeatn  that  ooosecrated  roo^ 
Plight  me  the  lull  annranoe  of  your  £uth ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  oonoeal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  cur  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — ^What  do  you  say  ? 
S^,  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true." 

There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  in  our  ancient  ceremony  at 
marriages  the  man  received  as  well  as  gave  the  ring ;  nor  is  the  cus- 
tom at  all  exemplified  by  the  quotation  from  Lnpton's  first  book  of 
Notable  Things.  The  expression  is  equivocal,  and  ''his  Maryage 
Ring"  probably  means  no  more  than  the  ring  used  at  his  marris^ ; 
that  which  he  gave  and  which  his  wife  received.  At  least,  we  are  not 
warranted  to  interpret  it  at  present  any  otherwise,  till  some  passage 
can  actually  be  adduced  from  the  ancient  manuscript  rituals  to  evince 
tibat  at  marriages  such  '*  Interchangement  of  Rings  ever  did  take 
place ; "  a  custom  which,  however,  certainly  formed  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  ancient  betrothing  ceremony. 

A  MS.  missal  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  (formerly  the  property  of 
University  College  in  Oxford)  gives  not  the  least  intimation  that  the 
woman  too  gave  a  ring.  This  will  be  cited  further  on,  under  the  head 
of  Marriage  Ceremonies. 

The  following  passage  from  Coats's  Dictionary  of  Heraldry  (1725), 
V.  Ankulus,  seems  unsupported  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
an  ipse  dixit:  *'  But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  the  Rin^s  married  people 
gave  one  another  do  rather  denote  the  Truth  and  Fidelity  they  owe  to 
one  another,  than  that  they  import  any  servitude.*^ 

In  Sindair^s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1792),  the  minister  of 
Galston,  in  Ayrshire,  informs  us  of  a  singular  local  custom  :  *'  When 
a  young  Man  wishes  to  pay  his  Addresses  to  his  Sweetheart,  instead 
of*^  eoing  to  her  Fathers,  and  professing  his  passion,  he  goes  to  a 
pabuc-house ;  and  having  let  the  Landlady  mto  the  secret  of  his 
attachment,  the  object  of  his  wishes  is  immediately  sent  for,  who  never 
almost  refuses  to  come.  She  is  entertained  with  Ale  and  Whisky,  or 
Brandy ;  and  the  Marriage  is  concluded  on.  The  second  day  after 
the  Marriage  a  Creeling^  as  it  is  called,  takes  place.  The  young 
wedded  pair,  with  their  friends,  assemble  in  a  convenient  spot  A 
small  Creel,  or  Basket,  is  prepared  for  the  occasion,  into  which  they 
put  some  stones :  the  young  Men  carry  it  alternately,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  by  the  Maidens,  who  have  a  kiss  when  they 
succeed.  After  a  great  deal  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleasantry,  the 
Creel  falls  at  length  to  the  young  Husband's  share,  who  is  obliged  to 
carry  it  generally  for  a  long  time,  none  of  the  young  Women  having 
compassion  upon  him.  At  last,  his  fair  Mate  kindly  relieves  him  from 
his  burden  ;  and  her  complaisance,  in  this  particular,  is  considered  as 
a  proof  of  her  satisfaction  with  the  choice  she  has  made.  The  Creel 
goes  round  again ;  more  merriment  succeeds  ;  and  aU  Ihe  Company 
dine  together  and  talk  over  the  feats  of  the  field. 
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**  Perhaps  the  French  phrase^   AdUu  fa$murs^  vmdtu^ia  son 
ftdUSy  may  allude  to  a  similar  custom." 

It  has  been  related  that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  York  (hy  proxy)  to  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  a  whole  heap  of 
potsherds  was  formed  at  her  Royal  Highness's  door,  by  persons  com- 
ing and  throwing  them  against  it  with  considerable  violence  (a  custom 
which  obtains  in  Prussia,  with  all  ranks,  on  the  day  before  a  virgin  is 
married),  and  that  during  this  singular  species  of  battery  the  Princess, 
every  now  and  then,  came  and  peeped  out  at  the  door. 
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Among  the  customs  observed  at  marriages,  those  of  the  Ring  and 
Bridx-Cake  seem  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Con^Eureation  and  the  ring  were  used  by  the  heathens  as  binding 
ceremonies  in  making  agreements  and  grants ;  and  thence  doubtless 
they  have  been  derived  to  the  most  solemn  of  our  engagements. 

The  ceremony  at  the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage  was  called  confar- 
reoHoH^  in  token  of  a  most  firm  conjunction  between  the  man  and  the 
wife^  with  a  cake  of  wkioi  or  barliy.  Blount  holds  that  we  partly 
retam  this  in  what  is  called  the  bride-cake  used  at  weddings. 

Moffet,  in  his  Health's  Improvement,  informs  us  that  ^  uie  English, 
when  the  Bride  comes  from  Churchy  are  wont  to  cast  Wheat  upon  her 
Head;  and  when  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  return  home,  one  presents 
them  with  a  Pot  of  Butter,  as  presaging  plenty,  and  abundance  of  all 
good  things.'' 

Moresinut  has  a  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  confarreation ;  and  it 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  Herrick,  who,  addressing  the  wife,  says — 

'<  While  some  repeat 
Tour  piaise^  and  bless  you,  sprinkUng  you  wiM  Wheats 

It  was  also  a  Hebrew  custom.  (See  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib. 
iL  cap.  XV.) 

The  connection  between  the  bride-cake  and  wedding  is  strongly 
mariced  in  the  custom  still  retained  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  former  is 
cut  into  little  square  pieces,  thrown  over  the  bridegroom's  and  bride's 
hold,  and  then  put  through  the  ring.  Sometimes  it  is  broken  over  the 
brides  head,  and  then  thrown  among  the  crowd  to  be  scrambled  for. 

In  the  North,  slices  of  the  bride-cake  are  put  through  the  wedding 
ring  ;  and  they  are  afterwards  laid  under  pillows,  at  night,  to  cause 
young  persons  to  dream  of  their  lovers.  According  to  Donee's  MS. 
Notes,  this  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  the  North  of  England ;  it  seems 
to  prevail  generally.  The  pieces  of  the  cake  were  required  to  be 
drawn  nine  times  through  the  wedding  ring. 

Aubrey,  in  the  Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme  (MS.  Lansd. 
Brit  Mus.  8vo.  Cat  No.  226,  fol.  109  b.),  says :  <' When  I  was  a  little 
Boy  (before  the  Civil  Wars)  I  have  seen,  according  to  the  Custome 
theiL  the  Bride  and  Bridegroome  kisse  over  the  Bride-Cakes  at  the 
Table.     It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  Dinner ;  and  the  Cakes  were 
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layd  one  upoa  another,  like  the  picture  of  the  Shew-Bread  in  the  old 
Bibles.    The  Bridegroom  waited  at  Dinner.* 

Tlie  supposed  heathen  origin  of  our  marriage  ring  *  had  wellnigh 
caused  the  abolition  of  it,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealjuk 
Butler  gives  us  the  following  diief  reasons  why  the  Puritans  wished  it 
to  be  set  aside-— 

**  Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  Tool  of  Matrimony,  a  Ring* 
With  which  th*  unsanctified  Bridegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  Thumb  ; 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  Pig 
That  used  to  break  np  Gronnd,  and  dig) 
The  Bride  to  nothing  bnt  her  Will, 
That  nulls  the  After-Marriage  still." 

Vallancey  says  that  *^  there  is  a  passage  in  Ruth,  chap  iv.  7,  which 
gives  room  to  think  the  Ring  was  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  Covenant" 
He  adds  that  the  Vulgate  has  translated  Narthick  (which  ought  to 
be  a  ring)  a  shoe.  '*  In  Irish  Nuirt  is  an  Amulet  worn  on  the  Finger, 
or  Arm,  a  Ring."  Sphaera  Solis  est  Narthick,  says  Buxtorf  in  his 
Chaldee  Lexicon. 

In  Chilmead's  translation  of  Modena's  History  of  the  Rites,  Cus- 
tomes,  and  Manner  of  Life  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World 
(i6co),  we  read  that  before  the  writing  of  the  bride's  dowry  is  produced 
and  read, ''  the  Bridegroom  putteth  a  Ring  upon  her  Finger,  in  the 
presence  of  two  Witnesses,  which  commonly  use  to  be  the  Rabbines, 
saying  withal  unto  her : '  Behold,  thou  art  my  espoused  Wife,  according 
to  the  Custome  of  Moses  and  of  Israel' " 

The  first  inventor  of  the  ring,  says  Swinburne,  was  **onc  Pro- 
metheus. The  workman  which  made  it  was  Tubal-Cain  :  and  Tnbid- 
Cain,  by  the  counsel  of  our  first  parent  Adam  (as  Alberic  de  Rosa 
telletb  me),  gave  it  unto  his  Son  to  this  end,  that  therewith  he  should 
espouse  a  Wife,  like  as  Abraham  delivered  unto  his  Servant  Bracelets 
and  Ear-rings  of  Gold.  The  form  of  ike  Ring"  being  circular^  that  is 
round  and  without  end^  importeth  thus  much,  that  their  mutual  lave 
andheartv  affection  should  roundly  flow  from  the  one  to  the  other  as 
in  a  Circle^  and  that  continually  cmdfor  ever!* 

The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
because  it  was  anciently  believed,  though  the  opinion  has  been 
justly  exploded  by  the  anatomists  of  modem  times,  that  a  small  artery 
ran  urom  this  finger  to  the  heart    Wheatley,  on  the  authority  of  the 

*  The  following  thought  on  the  marriage  ring,  from  Herrick's  Hesperide% 

is  well  expressed — 

"And  as  this  round 
Is  DO  where  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever : 
So  let  our  love 
As  endlesse  prove ; 
And  pure  as  Gold  for  eTer." 

The  allusion  both  to  the  form  and  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  is  degaat 
Were  it  not  too  long,  it  would  be  the  heit/at»r  for  a  wedding  ring  that  evef 
was  devised. 
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Missals,  caUs  it  a  vein.  ^  It  is,'*  says  he,  ^  because  from  thence  there 
proceeds  a  particular  Vein  to  the  Heart.  This,  indeed,*'  he  adds,  "  is 
now  contradicted  b^  eacperience :  but  several  eminent  authors,  both 
Gentile  and  Christian,  as  well  Physicians  as  Divines,  were  formerly 
of  this  opinion,  and  therefore  they  thought  this  Finger  the  properest 
to  bear  this  pledge  of  love,  that  from  thence  it  might  be  conveyed,  as 
it  were,  to  the  Heart" 

In  the  Hereford,  York,  and  Salisbury  Missals,  the  ring  is  directed 
to  be  put  first  upon  the  thumb,  afterwards  upon  the  second,  then  on 
the  third,  and  lastly  oil  the  fourth  finger,  where  it  is  to  remain. 

As  Selden  has  noticed,  it  is  very  observable  that  none  of  these 
Missals  mentions  the  hand,  whether  right  or  left,  upon  which  the  ring 
is  to  be  put 

From  Aulus  Gellius  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
most  of  the  Romans  wore  the  ring  in  eo  digito  qui  est  in  manu 
sinistra  minima  praximus.  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Appian, 
that  a  small  nerve  runs  from  this  finger  to  the  heart ;  and  that  it  was 
honoured  with  the  office  of  bearing  the  ring,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  that  master  mover  of  the  vital  functions.  Macrobius 
assigns  the  same  reason,  quoting  also  the  opinion  of  Ateius  Capito, 
that  the  right  hand  was  exempt  from  this  office,  because  it  was  much 
more  used  than  the  left  hand,  and  therefore  the  precious  stones  of  the 
rings  were  liable  to  be  broken. 

Speaking  of  the  ring-finger,  Lemnius  (1658)  writes  that ''  a  small 
branch  of  the  Arterie,  and  not  of  the  Nerves,  as  Gellius  thought,  is 
stretched  forth  from  the  Heart  unto  this  finger,  the  motion  whereof  you 
shall  perceive  evidently  in  Women  with  Child  and  wearied  in  Travel, 
and  all  Affects  of  the  Heart,  by  the  touch  of  your  fore  finger.  I  use 
to  raise  such  as  are  frdlen  in  a  Swoond  by  pinching  this  Joynt,  and 
by  rubbing  the  Ring  of  Gold  with  a  little  Saifron,  for  by  this  a  restoring 
force  that  is  in  it,  passeth  to  the  Heart,  and  refresheth  the  Fountain 
of  Life,  unto  which  this  Finger  is  joyn'd  :  wherefore  it  deserved  that 
honour  above  the  rest,  and  Antiquity  thought  fit  to  compasse  it  about 
with  Gold.  Also  the  worth  of  tnis  Finger  that  it  receives*  from  the 
Heart,  procured  thus  much,  that  the  old  Physitians,  from  whence 
also  it  hath  the  name  of  MuUcus^  would  mingle  their  Medicaments 
and  Potions  with  this  Finger,  for  no  Venom  can  stick  upon  the  very 
outmost  part  of  it,  but  it  w&l  offend  a  Man,  and  conununicate  itself  to 
his  Heart" 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  to  the  inquiry  *<  Why  is  it  that  the 
Person  to  be  married  is  enjoyned  to  put  a  Ring  upon  the  fourth 
Fiiq^  of  his  Spouse's  left  Hand  ?  '^  it  is  answered  :  *'  There  is  nothing 
more  in  this,  than  that  the  Custom  was  lumded  down  to  the  present 
age  from  the  practice  of  our  Ancestors,  who  found  the  left  Hand 
more  convenient  for  such  Ornaments  than  the  right,  in  that  it's  ever 
less  employed,  for  the  same  reason  they  chose  the  fourth  Finger, 
which  is  not  only  less  used  than  either  of  the  rest,  but  is  more  cap- 
aide  of  preserving  a  Ring  from  bruises,  having  this  one  quality 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  extended  but  in  company  with 
some  other  Finger,  whereas  the  rest  may  be  singly  stretched  to  their 
full  length  and  streightness. 
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^  Some  are  of  the  Ancients'  opinion  in  this  matter,  vU.  Aat  the 
Ring  was  so  worn,  because  to  that  Finger,  and  to  that  only,  comes  an 
Artery  from  the  Heart  But  the  politer  knowledge  of  our  modem 
Anatomists  havin|^  clearly  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  that  notion, 
we  are  rather  inchned  to  believe  the  continuance  of  the  Custom  owing 
to  the  reason  above-mentioned/' 

Many  married  women  are  so  rigid,  not  to  say  superstitious,  in  their 
notions  concerning  their  weddin^f  rings,  that  neither  when  they  wash 
their  hands,  nor  at  any  other  time,  will  they  take  it  off  from  their 
finger ;  extending,  it  should  seem,  the  expression  of  '^till  Death  us  do 
part**  even  to  this  golden  circlet,  the  token  and  pledge  of  matri- 
mony. 

This,  however,  may  have  originated  in  the  Popish  haixowikg  of 
this  ring:  of  which  the  following  form  occurs  in  The  Doctrine  of 
die  Masse  Booke,  from  Wyttonberge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcastor  (1554) : 
''  The  Hahwing  of  the  Woman's  Ring  at  Wedding.  '  Thou  Maker 
and  Conserver  of  Mankinde,  Gever  ot  Spiritual  Grace  and  Graunter 
of  eternal  Salvation,  Lord,  send  thy  Hh  blessing  upon  this  Rings"  (here 
the  Protestant  translator  observes  in  the  margin,  '*  Is  not  here  wise 
geare?")  '^  that  she  which  shall  weare  il,  maye  be  armed  wyth  the 
veriue  of  heavenly  defence^  and  that  it  maye  profit  her  to  etemall 
Salvation,  thorowe  Christ,  &c. 

*  A  Prayer. 

Hh  '  Halow  thou  Lord  this  Ring  which  we  blesse  in  thy  holye  Name : 
that  what  Woman  soever  shall  weare  it^  may  standfast  in  thy  peace, 
and  continue  in  thy  wyly  and  live  and  grow  and  waxe  old  in  thy  loves 
and  be  multiplied  into  that  length  of  daies,  thorow  our  Lord,  &c.' 
*'  Then  let  noly  Water  be  sprinkled  upon  the  Ryng." 
There  is  an  old  proverb  on  the  subject  of  wedding  rings,  which  has 
no  doubt  been  many  a  time  quoted  tor  the  purpose  of  encouragii^ 
and  hastening  the  consent  of  a  diffident  or  timorous  mistress — 

'*  As  your  Wedding- Ring  wears. 
Your  Cares  will  wear  away." 

Columbiere  writes  :  ''  The  Hieroglyphic  of  the  Ring  is  very  various. 
Some  of  the  Antients  made  it  to  denote  Servitude,  sJledging  that  the 
Bridegroom  was  to  give  it  to  his  Bride,  to  denote  to  her  that  she  is  to 
be  subiect  to  him,  which  Pythagoras  seemed  to  confirm,  when  he  pro- 
hibited wearing  a  streight  Ring,  that  is,  not  to  submit  to  over-ngid 
servitude.'* 

Rings  appear  to  have  been  given  away  formerly  at  weddings.  In 
Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses,  we  read  in  the  Account  of  the  famous 
Philosopher  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  Edward  Kelly,  that  he  "  who 
was  openly  profuse  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  a  sober  Philosopher, 
did  give  away  in  Gold-wire'Rings  (or  Rings  twisted  with  three  gold- 
wires}  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  Maid-Servants,  to  the  value  oF 
;f  400a"    This  was  in  ic8a  at  Trebona. 

In  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody  (161 1)  occurs  the  following  beau- 
tiful sonnet — 
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**  Ufm  stndmg  Ms  Mistresse  a  GaM  Rm^,  vM  tkis  Z^fuk,  Tvkk  mttd 

Endlissb. 

**  If  you  would  know  the  love  which  I  you  beare^ 

Compare  it  to  the  Ring  which  your  faire  hand 
Shall  make  more  precious,  when  you  shall  it  weare : 

So  my  Love's  nature  yon  shall  understand 
Js  it  of  mettall  pure  ?  so  you  shall  prove 

My  Love,  which  ne're  disloyall  thought  did  staine. 
ffatk  it  no  end  f  so  endlesse  is  my  Love, 

Unlesse  you  it  destroy  with  3rour  disdaine. 
Doth  it  the  purer  waxe  the  more  'tis  tri'de  ? 

So  doth  my  Love :  yet  herein  the^jr  dissent* 
That  whereas  Gold  the  more  'tis  punfide, 

By  waxing  lease,  doth  shew  some  part  is  spent 
My  ix)ve  doth  waxe  more  pure  by  your  more  trying^ 
And  yet  encreaseth  in  the  purifying." 

A  remarkable  superstition  still  prevails  among  the  lowest  of  our 
vulvar,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  sell  his  wife  to  another,  provided  he 
deliver  her  over  with  a  halter  about  her  neck  It  is  painful  to  observe 
that  examples  of  this  even  now  occur  in  our  newspapers. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, justices  of  peace  were  empowered  to  marry  people.  A  jiu 
tTuprit  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Flecknoe's  Dianum  (1656), 
^  On  the  Justice  of  Peace's  Making  Marriages,  and  the  crying  them 
in  the  Market* 

RUSH  RINGS. 

A  custom  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  morality  appears 
anciently  to  have  prevailed  both  in  England  and  other  countries,  of 
marrying  with  a  RUSH  Ring.  It  was  chiefly  practised^  however,  by 
desiring  men,  for  the  purpose  of  debauching  their  mistresses,  who 
sometimes  were  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  this  mock  ceremony 
was  a  real  marriage.* 

BRIBE  FAVOURS. 

With  the  ancient  Northern  nations,  a  knot  seems  to  have  been  the 
symbol  of  love,  faith,  and  friendship,  pointing  out  the  indissoluble  tie 
of  affection  and  duty.  Thus  the  ancient  Runic  inscriptions,  as  we 
gather  from  Hidces's  Thesaurus,  are  in  the  form  of  a  knot ;  and  hence 
originated  among  the  Northern  English  and  Scots,  who  still  larp^ely 
retain  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Danes,  that  cunous 
kind  of  knot,  a  mutual  present  between  the  lover  and  his  mistress, 
which,  being  considered  as  the  emblem  of  plighted  fidelity,  is  there- 
fore called  a  true-love  knot ;  a  name  which  is  not  derived,  as  one 
would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be,  from  the  words  '*  true  ^  and  *^  love,* 

*  See  Reed's  (1S03)  Shakesp.  voL  vUi  p.  372. 

Doaoe  refins  Shakespeare's  expreision,  "  Tib's  Rush  for  Tom's  forefinger," 
nhich  has  so  long  piamed  the  oommentaton,  to  this  custom. 
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but  fonned  from  the  Danish  verb  ^^  indofa^  fidem  do^  I  plight  my 
troth,  or  faith.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  Islandic  Gospels,  the  following^ 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  which  confirms,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  sense  here  given  :  ''  Til  einrar  Meyar  er  trulofad  var  einum 
Manne,"  &c. — i,e^  to  a  virgin  espoused,  that  is,  who  was  promised,  or 
had  engaged  herself  to  a  man. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  says  :  ^  The  True- Lover's 
Knot  is  much  magnified,  and  still  retained  in  presents  of  love  among 
us ;  which,  though  in  all  points  it  doth  not  make  out,  had,  perhaps, 
its  original  from  Nodus  Herculanus,  or  that  which  was  called  Her- 
cules' his  Knot,  resembling  the  snaky  complication  in  the  Caduceus, 
or  Rod  of  Hermes,  and  in  which  form  the  Zone  or  woollen  Girdle  of 
the  bride  was  fastened,  as  Tumebus  observes  in  his  Adversaria.** 

Hence,  evidently,  have  been  derived  the  bride  favours,  or  the  top- 
knots, at  marriages,  which  have  been  considered  as  emblems  of  the 
ties  of  duty  and  affection  between  the  bride  and  her  spouse. 

The  following  beautiful  madrigal,  entitled  The  True-lovers  Knott 
occurs  in  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody  (i6i  i) — 

*'  Love  is  the  linke,  the  knot,  the  band  of  unity, 
And  all  that  love,  do  love  with  their  bdov'd  to  be  i 
Love  only  did  decree 
To  change  his  kind  in  me. 


<« 


For  though  I  loVd  with  all  the  powers  of  my  mind. 

And  though  my  restles  thoughts  their  rest  in  her  did  fiade. 

Yet  are  my  hopes  dedinde, 

Sith  she  is  most  nnkinde. 

**  For  since  her  beauties  son  my  fhiitles  hope  did  breede» 
By  absence  from  that  sun  I  hop't  to  sterve  that  weedei 
Though  absence  did,  indeedei, 
My  hopes  not  sterve^  but  leede. 

**  For  when  I  shift  my  place,  like  to  the  stricken  Deere, 
I  eannot  shift  the  shaft  which  in  my  side  I  bearei 
By  me  it  resteth  there, 
The  canse  is  not  eke  where. 

**  So  have  I  seene  the  ricke  to  tume  and  tome  agmine^ 
As  if  that  outward  change,  could  ease  his  inwud  palne  t 
But  still,  alas !  in  vaine, 
The  fit  doth  still  remaine. 


« 


Yet  goodnes  is  the  spring  from  whence  this  ill  doth  grow, 
For  goodnes  caus'd  tne  love,  which  great  respect  did  owe^ 

Respect  true  love  did  show ; 

Troe  love  thus  wrought  my  woe." 

Gav^s  pastoral,  entitled  the  Spell,  records  the  rustic  manner  of  knit* 
ting  the  true-love  knot — 

**  As  LnbberiLia  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitch*d  his  dangling  Garter  from  his  knee ; 
He  wist  not  when  the  hemnen  strinc  I  drew ; 
Now  mine  I  qnlddy  doff  of  Inkle  bine ; 
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Together  £ut  I  tie  the  Garten  twain. 
And  while  I  knit  the  Knot,  repeat  this  Stnun-^ 
Three  times  a  Tme-LoTe's  Knot  I  tye  secue : 
Firm  be  the  Knot,  firm  may  his  LoYe  endnie." 

Another  species  of  knot  divination  is  given  in  No.  56  of  the  Con- 
noisseur :  **  Whenever  I  go  to  lye  in  a  strange  bed,  I  always  tye  my 
Garter  nine  times  round  the  bed-post,  and  knit  nine  Knots  in  it,  and 
say  to  myself:  'This  Knot  I  knit,  this  Knot  I  tye,  to  see  mv  Love  as 
he  goes  by,  in  his  appareFd  array,  as  he  walks  in  every  day.  * 

"Die  following  passage  is  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  (1631) — 

"  With  pardon,  Sir,  that  name  is  quite  undon ; 

This  Thie*Love-Knot  caucelles  both  maide  and  mm." 

• 

Bride  favours  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  France, 
on  similar  occasions,  on  the  arm.  In  England  these  knots  of  ribbons 
were  distributed  in  great  abundance  formerly,  even  at  the  marriages 
of  persons  of  the  fint  distinction.  They  were  worn  at  the  hat,  and 
consisted  of  ribbons  of  various  colours ;  whereas  white  ribbons  are  the 
only  ones  used  at  present 

To  this  variety  of  colours  in  the  bride  favours  used  formerly,  the 
following  passage  in  Jonson*s  Silent  Woman,  wherein  Lady  Haughty 
addresses  Morose,  evidently  alludes — 

"  Let  us  know  your  Bride's  odlours  and  yours  at  least" 

The  bride  favours  have  not  been  omitted  in  the  Northern  provincial 
poem  of  The  CoUiei^s  Wedding — 

*'  The  blithsome,  bucksome  country  Maid% 
With  Kmis  of  Ribbands  at  their  heads, 
And  pinners  flutt*ring  in  the  wind, 
That  hsk  before  and  ton  behind." 

And,  speaking  of  the  youth  with  the  bridegroom,  it  says— 

*'  Like  streamers  in  the  painted  sky, 
At  every  breast  the  Favours  fly." 

In  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Misson,  Ozell  says :  **The  Favoui 
was  a  large  knot  of  ribbands,  of  several  colours,  gold,  silve^  carna- 
tion, and  white.  This  is  worn  upon  the  hat  for  some  weeks ;''  and  in 
Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems  f  1664),  we  read :  **  I 
shall  appeal  to  any  Enamoreto  but  newly  married,  whether  he  took  not 
more  pleasure  in  weaving  innocent  True-lavi  Knots^  than  in  untying 
the  virgin  zone,  or  knitting  that  more  than  Gordian  Knot,  which  none 
but  that  invincible  Alexander,  Death,  can  untye.' 

In  a  curious  old  book.  The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage,  a  confer- 
ence is  introduced  concerning  bridal  colours  in  dressing  up  the  bridal 
bed  by  the  bridemaids.  Not,  say  they,  with  vellow  ribbandsy  which 
are  the  emblems  of  jealousy  ;  nor  with  ''  FuHlU  moriy'*  which  signifies 
fading  love ;  but  with  true-blue^  which  signifies  constancv,  and  with 
ereeMf  which  denotes  youth.  Combine  the  two,  and  you  have  youth- 
nil  constancy*    One  proposed  blue  and  blacky  to  signify  constancy  till 
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death ;  bvl  tfiat  wms  objected  to  on  the  score  of  the  colovn  not 
matching.  Violet  was  proposed,  as  signifying  religion  ;  but  it  was 
objected  to  as  being  too  grave  ;  and  at  last  they  concluded  to  mingU 
a^ld  tistue  with  grass-green,  which  latter  signifies  youthful  jollity. 

Tor  the  hn^tisfavours,  top-knots^  and  garters,  the  bride  proposed 
blue,  gold' Of  lour,  Popingay  -  ^een,  and  lemon- colour;  but  it  was 
objected  that  gold-cotour  signified  avarice,  and  popingay-green  wan- 
tonness. Of  the  mixtures  proposed  by  the  younger  bridemaid— r^inr- 
colour,  Jpesh'Colour,  willow,  and  milk-white — the  second  and  third 
were  objected  to,  the  former  as  typifying  lasciviousness,  and  the  latter 
desertion ;  and  it  was  settled  that  red  signifies  justice,  and  sea-green 
inconstancy.  The  milliner  at  last  fixed  the  colours  as  follows  :  tor  the 
favours — ^blue,  red,  peach-colour,  and  orange-tawny ;  for  the  young 
ladies'  top-knots — flame-colour,  straw-colour  (signifying  plenty^  peach- 
colour,  £^s-green,  and  milk-white;  and  for  the  garters — a  perfect 
yellow,  signifying  honour  and  ioy. 

Herrick  has  an  allusion  to  tne  subject — 

"  What  posies  for  cor  wedding-rings, 
What  gloves  we'l  give,  and  ribMningt." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1733  are  Verses  sent  by  a 
young  Lady,  lately  married,  to  a  quondam  Lover,  inclosing  a  green 
ribb^  nooMed* — 

••  Dear  D. 

"  In  Betty  lost,  oonsider  what  yon  lose, 
And,  for  the  Bridal  Knot,  accept  this  Noose  } 
The  healing  ribbon,  dextrously  apply'd. 
Will  make  yon  bear  the  loss  of  such  a  bride;" 

There  is  a  retort  courteous  to  this  very  unlady-like  intimation,  that 
the  discarded  lover  may  go  hang  himself ;  but  it  is  not  worth  inserting. 
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The  presence  of  bridemaids  at  weddings  apparently  dates  at  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  among  whom,  as  Strutt 
informs  us,  '*the  Bride  was  led  by  a  Matron,  who  was  called  the 
Bride's  Woman,  followed  by  a  company  of  young  Maidens,  who  were 
called  the  Bride's  Maids."  Bridemaids  and  bridegroom  men  are  both 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Convivial  Antiquities,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  rites  at  marriages  in  his  country  and  time. 

In  later  times  it  was  among  the  offices  of  the  bridemaids  to  lead 
the  bridegroom  to  church,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom's 
men  to  conduct  the  bride  thither.  Thus  in  the  Account  of  the 
Marriage  Ceremonials  of  Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan,  per. 

-1 — rl -.       I"* 

*  Thus  Cnnningham — 

"A  7>>-A«9^ he  booglit  h«r,  ws^Gmritn^Grwm: 


I  hate  her  aoonich,  that,  to  kilTber  with  i^eea. 
I'd  wed,  if  I  were  not  too  yoang." 
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formed  mt  Whitehall  in  the  reira  of  James  I.  it  is  stated  that  ^  the 
Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Hoist,  led  the  Bride  to  church ; "  and  in  the 
History  of  John  Newchombe,  the  wealthy  clothier  of  Newbury  (1597), 
speaking  of  his  bride,  it  is  said  that  ^  after  hee,  came  the  chielest 
maidens  of  the  country,  some  bearing  bride-cakes,  and  some  Garlands, 
made  of  wheat  finely  gilded,  and  so  passed  to  the  church/'  *'  She  was 
led  to  Church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  Bride-laces  and  Rosemary 
tied  about  their  silken  sleeves :  the  one  was  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the 
other  Sir  Francis  Hungerford." 

This  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the  provincial  poem  of  the  Collier's 
Wedding— 

**  Two  lusty  lads,  well  drest  and  strong, 
Step'd  out  to  lead  the  Bride  alouf; : 
And  two  Toung  Maids,  of  equal  size, 
As  soon  the  Bridegroom's  hands  surprize." 

In  Nath.  Field's  play  of  A  Woman  is  a  Weather- Cocke,  on  the  eve 
of  a  marriage  being  solemnised  Count  Fredericke  says  :  '*  My  Bride 
will  never  be  readie,  I  thinke:  heer  are  tht  other  sisters i^^  and 
Pendant  observes  :  "  Looke  you,  my  Lorde :  there's  Lucida  weares 
the  Willow-garland  for  you ;  and  wiU  so  go  to  church,  I  hear."  As 
Lucida  enters  with  a  willow-garland,  she  says — 

"  But  since  my  sister  he  hath  made  his  choise, 
This  wreath  of  Willow,  that  begirts  my  bxowes. 
Shall  never  leave  to  be  my  ornament 
Till  he  be  dead,  or  I  be  married  to  him." 

Waldron  observes  of  the  Manx  weddings  :  ^  They  have  Bride-Men 
and  Brides-Maids,  who  lead  the  young  couple,  as  in  England  ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  have  Ozier  Wands  in  their  hands, 
as  an  emblem  of  superiority." 

In  Brooke's  England's  Helicon  we  read — 

*'  Forth,  honoured  Groome ;  behold,  not  fam  behind, 
Your  willing  Bride^  led  by  two  strengthUste  boya,  ** 

In  the  margin  of  this  passage  is  marked — 

•*  Going  to  Church— Bride-Boyes." 

It  was  an  invariable  rule  for  the  men  to  quit  the  room  until  the 
bride  was  undressed  by  her  maids  and  put  to  bed. 

BRIDEOROOM-MEN. 

These  appear  anciently  to  have  had  the  title  of  bride-knights. 
Those  who  led  the  bride  to  church  were  always  bachelors :  but  she 
was  to  be  conducted  home  by  two  married  persons.  Thus  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  has  the  inquiry  :  "  Were  these  two  arms 
encompassed  with  the  hands  of  Bachelors  to  lead  me  to  the 
Church?''  Polydore  Vergil,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII..  informs  us  that  a  third  married  man,  in  coming  home  ^m 
churcli,  preceded  the  bride^  bearing,  instead  of  a  torch,  a  vessd  of 
sQrer  or  gold  called  the  bride-cup ;  and  Morestnus  relates  that  to  the 
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bachdors  and  married  men  who  led  the  bride  to  and  from  church,  she 
was  wont  to  present  gloves  for  that  service  during  the  time  of  dinner. 

So  in  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  John  Newchombe,  adverting  to 
the'  bride's  being  led  to  church,  it  is  added  by  the  writer  that  ^  there 
was  a  fair  Bride  Cup,  of  Silver  gilt,  carried  before  her,  wherein  was  a 
goodly  Branch  of  Rosemary,  gilded  very  fair  and  hung  about  with 
silken  ribbands  of  all  colours ;  ^  and  in  A  Pleasant  History  of  the  first 
Founders  we  read :  ^  At  Rome  the  manner  was  that  two  Children 
should  lead  the  Bride,  and  a  third  bear  before  her  a  Torch,  of  White- 
Thom  in  honour  of  Ceres,  which  custome  was  also  observed  here  in 
England,  saving  that  in  place  of  the  Torch,  there  was  carried  before 
tiie  Bride  a  Bason  of  Gold  or  Silver ;  a  Garland  also  of  Com  Eares 
was  set  upon  her  head,  or  else  she  bare  it  on  her  hand ;  or,  if  that  were 
omitted,  Wheat  was  scattered  over  her  head  in  token  of  Fruitfulness  ; 
as  also  before  she  came  to  bed  to  her  Husband,  Fire  and  Water  were 
given  her,  which,  having  power  to  purifie  and  cleanse,  signified  that 
thereby  she  should  be  chast  and  pure  in  her  body.  Neither  was  she 
to  step  over  the  Threshold,  but  was  to  be  borne  over  to  s^ifie  that 
she  lost  her  Virginity  unwillingly,  with  many  other  supersutious 
Ceremonies,  which  are  too  long  to  rehearse." 

It  was  part  of  the  bridegroom-men's  office  to  put  him  to  bed  to  the 
bride,  after  having  undressed  hinL 

THE  STREWING  OF  HERBS,  FLOWERS,  AND  RUSHES  BEFORE  THE 
BRIDEGROOM  AND  BRIDE  IN  THEIR  WAY  TO  CHURCH;  AND 
THE  WEARING  OF  NOSEGAYS  ON  THE  OCCASION. 

There  was  anciently  a  custom  at  marriages  of  strewing  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  also  rushes,  from  the  house  or  houses  where  persons  be- 
trothed resided  to  the  church.    Herrick  sings — 

**  Glide  by  the  Banks  of  Virgins  then,  and  passe 
The  Showers  of  Roses,  lacky-foare-leav'd  Grasse : 
The  while  the  doud  of  yoanglings  siiig, 
And  drown  ye  with  a  flowrie  Spring.'' 

And  Braithwaite's  Strappado  for  the  Divell  (1615)  has— > 

"  All  haile  to  Hymen  and  his  Marriage  Day  ! 
Strew  Rushes f  and  qnickly  come  away ; 
Strew  Rushes,  Maides,  and  ever  as  yoa  strew, 
Think  one  day,  Maides,  like  will  be  done  for  yoa.'* 

In  this  connection  every  one  will  call  to  mind  the  passi^  in  Shakes- 
peare— 

'*  Oar  Bridal  Flowers  serve  for  a  buried  Corse." 

Armin's  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke  (1609)  has  this 
preliminary  to  a  wedding  :  ^*  Enter  a  Maid  strewing  Flowers^  and  a 
Serving-man  perfuming  the  door.  The  Maid  says '  Strew,  strew  ; '  and 
the  man  '  The  Muscadine  stays  for  the  Bride  at  Church.' " 

So  in  Brooke's  Epithalamium  in  England's  Helicon  (1614) 

**  Now  bnsie  Maydens  strew  sweet  Flowres»" 
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In  Barley's  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks  (1636},  we  read :  **  Enter 
Adriana,  and  another  strawing  hearbes.'' 

**  Adr,  Come  straw  apace.  Lord  !  shall  I  never  live, 
To  walke  to  uhurch  ou  flowers?  O  'tis  fine, 
To  see  a  Bride  trip  it  to  Church  so  lightly, 
As  if  her  new  Choppines  would  scome  to  bruze 
A  silly  flower?" 

Oxford  Drollery  (167 1)  contains  a  poem  entitled  A  Supposition,  in 
which  herb-strewing  is  thus  alluded  to — 

"  Suppose  the  way  with  fragrant  Herhs  were  strowing, 
All  things  were  ready,  we  to  Church  were  going." 

In  Hymen,  or  an  accurate  Description  of  the  Ceremonies  used  in 
Marriage  in  every  Nation  of  the  World  (1760),  it  is  recorded  as  worthy 
of  remark  that  '^  something  like  the  antient  custom  of  strewing  the 
threshold  of  a  new  married  Couple  with  Flowers  and  Greens,  is,  at  this 
day,  practised  in  Holland.  Among  the  Festoons  and  Foliage,  the 
Laurel  was  always  most  conspicuous  :  this  denoted  no  doubt,  that  the 
Wedding  Day  is  a  Day  of  Tnumph.*' 

The  practice  of  strewing  herbs  and  flowers  on  nuptial  occasions,  as 
observed  in  olden  time,  is  still  kept  up  in  Kent  and  many  other  parts 
of  England. 

Witn  regard  to  nosegays,  called  in  the  North  of  England  ^  posies,^ 
Stephens  in  his  essays  (161 5)  has  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  character 
of  A  plaine  Country  Bridegroom.  ^  He  shews,"  says  he,  '*  neere  affinity 
betwixt  Marriage  and  Hanging ;  and  to  that  purpose  he  provides  a 
great  Nosegay;  and  shakes  hands  with  every  one  he  meets,  as  if  he 
were  now  preparing  for  a  condemned  Man's  Voyage.''  Nos^ays  also 
occur  in  the  poem  of  the  Collier's  Wedding — 

"  Now  all  prepared  and  ready  stand 
With  Fans  and  Posies  in  their  hand.** 

In  Hacket's  wedding  sermon  entitled  A  Marriage  Present  (1607)  the 
author  introduces,  among  flowers  used  on  the  occasion,  primroses^ 
maidens'blushesy  and  violets, 

Herrick  plays  thus  upon  the  names  of  flowers  selected  for  this 
purpose — 

''  Strip  her  of  Spring-time,  tender-whimp'ring-Maids. 
Now  Autumne's  come,  when  all  those  flo^rie  aids 
Of  her  delayes  most  end.    Dispose 
That  Lady-Smock,  that  Pansie,  and  that  Rote 

Neatly  apart ; 

Bat  for  Prick-Madam  and  for  Gentle- Heart, 
And  soft  Maiden's-blush,  the  Bride 

Makes  holy  these ;  all  others  lay  aside  : 

Then  strip  her,  or  unto  her, 

Let  him  come^  who  dares  imdo  her." 

In  Vox  Gracnli  (1622)  <<  Lady  Ver,  or  the  Spring,"  is  called  ''  The 
Nose-gay  giver  to  Weddings.** 
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ROSBIIART  AND  BAYS  AT  WEDDINGS. 

Rosemary,  which  was  anciently  thought  to  strengthen  the  memory 
iiras  not  only  carried  at  funersds,  but  also  worn  at  weddings  Thus 
Herrick  has  the  following  lines  on — 

"  7Tu  Rosemarie  Branch, 

**  Grow  for  two  ends^  it  matten  not  at  all, 
Be't  for  my  Bridal/  or  my  BarialL" 

In  Rowley's  Faiie  Quarrel  (1617),  we  read— 

"  PAit.  Your  Mflister  istoie  marrud  tihday  f 
"  JYim,  £he allikis  KomuARY  ulott;** 

and  in  Ram  Alley  (161 1) — 

**  Know,  Tulety  I  will  be  wed  this  morning ; 
Thou  shalt  not  be  theie^  nor  once  be  graced 
fVitk  a  petee  of  Rosemary** 

In  Hacket's  Marriage  Present,  just  (quoted,  the  use  of  rosemary  is 
explained  :  ^  The  last  of  the  Flowers  is  the  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus 
the  Rosemary  is  for  married  Men)  the  which  bv  name,  nature^  and 
continued  use,  Man  challengeth  as  properly  belonging  to  himselfe. 
It  overtoppeth  all  the  Flowers  in  the  Garden,  boasting  Man's  rule. 
It  helpeth  the  Braine,  strengtheneth  the  Memorie,  and  is  very  medicin- 
able  for  the  head.  Another  property  of  the  Rosemary  is,  it  affects  the 
Hart  Let  this  Ros  Marinus,  tnis  Flower  of  Men^  Ensigne  of  your 
Wisdoms  Love,  and  Loyaltie,  be  carried  not  only  in  your  Hands,  but 
in  your  Heads  and  Harts." 

Both  rosemary  and  bays  appear  to  have  been  gilded  on  these 
occasions.  Hadcet  has  :  ^  Smell  sweet,  O  ye  flowers  in  your  native 
sweetness  :  be  not  gilded  widi  the  idle  arte  of  man ; "  and  Herrick— 

**  This  done,  we'l  draw  lots,  who  shall  buy 
And  guild  the  Bales  and  Rosemary." 

Again,  in  Lines  to  Rosemary  and  Bales — 

My  wooings  ended  :  now  m^  wedding's  neere ; 
When  Gloves  are  giving,  guilded  be  you  there.'' 


«« 


From  a  passage  in  Stephens'  Character  of  a  plaine  Country  Bride, 
it  would  seem  that  the  bride  also  g^ve,  or  wore,  or  carri^  "gilt 
Rases  of  Ginger  :* — ^^  Guilt  Rases  of  Ginger,  Rosemary,  and  Ribbands, 
be  her  best  magnificence.  She  will  therefore  bestow  a  liveiy,  though 
she  receives  back  wages.* 

In  a  very  curious  old  black-letter  account  of  the  reception  of 

8ueen  Elisabeth  in  the  City  of  London,  January  14th,  1558,  Signal. 
.  3.  occurs  the  passage :  '*  How  many  Nosegayes  did  her  Grace 
receyve  at  poore  women's  hands  ?  How  oftentimes  stayed  she  hef 
chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speake  to  her  Grace? 
A  braunch  of  Rosemary  given  to  her  Grace,  witn  a  supplication,  by 
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a  poor  woman  abont  Fleet  Bridge^  was  seene  in  her  chariot  till  her 
Grace  came  to  Westminster." 

At  ^a  wedding  of  three  sisters  together*  in  1560,  recorded  in 
Strype's  edition  of  Blow's  Survey,  we  read :  ''  Fine  flowers  and  Rose-> 
mary  [were]  strewed  for  them  coming  home :  and  so  to  the  Father's 
House,  where  was  a-  great  Dinner  prepared  for  his  said  three  Bride- 
Daughters,  with  their  Bridegrooms  and  Company.**  On  20th  July 
1562,  a  daughter  of  Mr  Nicolls  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  Bridge 
Master)  was  married  to  one  Mr  Coke  at  St  Olave's.  ^  At  the  celebra- 
tion whereof  were  present,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  Aldermen,  with 
many  Ladies,  &c.  and  Mr  Becon,  an  eminent  Divine,  preached  a 
Wedding  Sermon.  Then  all  the  Company  went  home  to  the  Bridge 
House  to  Dinner :  where  was  as  good  cheer  as  ever  was  known,  with 
all  manner  of  Musick  and  Dancing  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  :  and 
at  night  a  eoodly  Supper ;  and  then  followed  a  Masoue  till  midnight 
The  next  &y  the  Wedding  was  kept  at  the  Bridge  House,  with  great 
cheer :  and  after  Supper  came  in  Masquers.  One  was  in  cloth  of  gold. 
The  next  Masque  consisted  of  Friars,  and  the  third  of  Nuns.  And 
after,  they  danced  by  times :  and  lastly,  the  Friars  and  the  Nuns 
danced  together.'' 

In  A  perfect  Jounall  of  that  memorable  Parliament  begun  at 
Westminster,  Nov.  3d,  1640,  it  is  recorded  under  the  date  of  November 
28,  that  in  the  afternoon  *^  Master  Prin  and  Master  Burton  came  into 
London,  being  met  and  accompanied  with  many  thousands  of  Horse 
and  Foot,  and  rode  with  Rosemary  and  Bayes  in  their  Hands  and 
Hats;  which  is  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  affront  that  ever  was 
given  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  England." 

The  rosemary  used  at  weddings  was  previously  dipped,  it  should 
seem,  in  scented  water. 

In  Dekker's  WonderfuU  Yeare  (1603)  it  is  written  of  a  bride,  who 
died  of  the  plague  on  her  wedding  day  :  '^  Here  is  a  strange  alteration, 
for  the  Rosemary  that  was  washt  in  sweet  water  to  set  out  the  BridalL 
is  now  wet  in  Teares  to  furnish  her  Buriall ;"  and  in  Beaumont  ana 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  it  is  asked — 

''  Were  the  Rosemary  Branches  dipped  ?  " 

Stephens,  in  his  Character  of  A  plaine  Country  Bridegroome, 
says : ''  He  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  parish,  and  hee  that  misinterprets 
my  definition  deserves  no  Rosemary  nor  Rosewater."  He  adds  : 
**  He  must  savour  of  gallantry  a  little :  though  he  perfume  the  table 
with  Rose-cake :  or  appropriate  Bone-lace  and  Coventry-blew  ; "  and 
is  passing  witty  in  describing  the  following  trait  of  our  bridegroom's 
clownish  civility :  "  He  hath  Heraldry  enough  to  place  every  man  by 
his  armes." 

Coles,  who  in  his  Art  of  Simpling  repeats  the  observation  that 
rosemary  '^strengthens  the  senses  and  memory,"  in  his  Adam  in 
Eden  writes :  ^  The  Garden  Rosemary  is  called  Rosemarinum 
Coronarium,  the  rather  because  women  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  crowns  and  garlands  thereof ; "  and  in  Parkinson's  Garden  of 
Flowers  (1629)  we  read  :  ""  The  Bay-leaves  are  necessary  both  for  civil 
uses  and  for  physic,  yea,  both  for  Uie  sick  and  for  the  sound,  both  for  tlie 
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living  and  for  the  dead.  It  senreth  to  adome  the  House  of  God  as 
well  as  Man — to  crowne  or  encircle,  as  with  a  garland,  the  heads  of 
the  living,  and  to  sticke  and  decke  forth  the  bodies  of  the  deid :  so 
that,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we  have  still  use  of  it,  we  have  still 
need  of  it^  Again  :  *'  Rosemary  is  almost  of  as  great  use  as  Bayes 
— ^as  well  for  civil!  as  physical  purposes  :  for  civil  uses,  as  all  doe 
know,  at  Weddings,  Funerals,  &c.  to  bestow  among  friends." 

In  A  strange  Metamorphosis  of  Man,  transformed  into  a  Wilder* 
nesse,  deciphered  in  Characters  (1634),  it  is  observed  of  the  bay  tree  that 
''hee  is  fit  for  halls  and  stately  roomes,  where  if  there  be  a  Wedding 
kept,  or  such  like  feast,  he  wiU  be  sure  to  take  a  place  more  oninent 
then  the  rest  He  is  a  notable  smell-feast,  and  is  so  good  a  fellow  in 
them,  that  almost  it  is  no  feast  without  him.  He  is  a  great  companion 
with  the  Rosemary^  who  is  as  good  a  gossip  in  all  feasts  as  he  a 
trencher-man." 

In  the  Elder  Brother  (1637X  in  a  scene  immediately  before  a 
wedding,  we  read — 

**  Lew,  Pmy  take  a  peeoe  of  Rosemaiy.    Mir,  I'll  wear  it 
But  for  the  Lady's  SEUce^  and  none  ii  yours  ; " 

and  in  the  first  scene  of  Fletcher^s  Woman's  Pride  the  stage  direction 
is,  "The  Parties  enter  with  Rosemary  as  from  a  Wedding;^  and  so 
in  the  Pilgrim — 

*  Alph,  Well,  well,  since  wedding  will  oome  after  wodng» 
Give  me  tome  Rosemary^  and  letts  be  going." 

We  gather  from  Ben  Jonson's  play  entitled  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  maidens  (/.^.,  the  bridemaids),  on  the  bride- 
groom's first  appearance  in  the  morning,  to  present  him  with  a  bunch 
of  rosemary  bound  with  ribbons. 

Turf,  speaking  of  the  intended  bridegroom's  first  arrival,  says: 
^  Look,  an  the  wenches  ha*  not  found  un  out,  and  do  present  un  with 
a  van  of  Rosemary,  and  Bays  enough  to  vill  a  bow-pott,  or  trim  the 
head  of  my  best  vore  horse  :  we  sh^  all  ha'  Bride-laces,  or  Points,  I 
zee." 

Similarly,  in  the  Marrow  of  Complements  (1655),  a  rustic  lover  tells 
his  mistress  that  at  their  wedding,  "  Weel  have  Rosemary  and  Bayes 
to  vill  a  bow-pot,  and  with  the  same  He  trim  that  vorehead  of  my  best 
vore-horse ; "  and  in  the  Knight  of  the  Bumine  Pestle  we  read  :  ^  I 
will  have  no  great  store  of  company  at  the  Wedding,  a  couple  of 
neighbours  ana  their  wives,  and  we  wdl  have  a  capon  in  stewed  oroth, 
with  marrow,  and  a  good  piece  of  beef  stuck  with  Rosemary." 

So  late  as  the  year  1698,  the  old  country  use  appears  to  have  been 
kept  up,  of  decking  the  bridal  bed  with  sprigs  of  rosemary.  It  is  not, 
however,  mentioned  as  being  general 
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Nuptial  garlands  are  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.    They  appear 
to  have  been  used  alike  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  heathens. 
Among  the  Romans  (writes  Vaughan  in  the  Golden  Grove,  1608), 
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"  when  the  Marriage  Day  was  come,  the  Bride  was  bound  to  have  a 
Chaplet  of  Flowers  or  Hearbes  upon  her  Head,  and  to  weare  a  Girdle 
of  Sheeps  Wool  about  her  Middle,  fastned  with  a  True-Loves>*Knot, 
the  which  her  Husband  must  loose.  Here  hence  rose  the  Proverb: 
He  hath  undone  her  Virgin's  Girdle :  that  is,  of  a  Mayde  he  hath 
made  her  a  Woman." 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  the  benediction  in  the  church,  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  crowned  with  crowns  of  flowers,  kept  in 
the  church  for  that  purpose ;  while  in  the  eastern  church  the  chaplets 
used  on  these  occasions  appear  to  have  been  blessed. 

The  nuptial  garlands  were  sometimes  made  of  myrtle. 

In  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bride  wore  a  gar- 
land of  com  ears  ;  sometimes  one  of  flowers. 

In  dressing  out  Grisild  for  her  marriage,  in  the  clerk  of  Oxenford's 
Tale  in  Chaucer,  the  chaplet  is  not  forgotten  :  *'  A  Coroune  on  hire 
bed  they  han  ydressed  ; "  and  in  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper 
(1403)  ''The  sixte  Precepte*  has  the  following  curious  passage: 
**  Tiire  Omamentys  longe  pryncypaly  to  a  Wyfe.  A  Rynge  on  hir 
fynger,  a  Broch  on  hir  brest,  and  a  Garlond  on  hir  hede.  The  Ringe 
betokenethe  true  Love,  as  I  have  seyd,  the  Broch  betokennethe 
Qennesse  in  Herte  and  Chastitye  that  she  oweth  to  have,  the 
Garlands  bytokemth  Gladnesse  and  the  Dignitye  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Wedlok!* 

The  Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St  Mai^aret's,  Westminster, 
for  the  year  1540,  embrace  the  item  :  ''Paid  to  Alice  Lewis,  a  Gold- 
smiths Wife  of  London,  for  a  Serclett  to  marry  Maydens  in,  the  26th 
Day  of  September  £^,  los. ; "  and  so  also  in  Nath.  r  ield's  Amends  for 
Ladies,  with  the  Merry  Prankes  of  Moll  Cut-purse  (1639),  when  the 
marris^es  are  agreed  upon,  there  is  a  stage  direction  to  set  garlands 
upon  me  heads  of  the  maid  and  widow  that  are  to  be  marriM. 

Dallaway,  inlus  Constantinople  (17^),  represents  marriage  as  being 
called  by  Uie  Greek  Church  the  Matrimonial  Coronation,  ^^from  the 
Crowns  or  Garlands  with  which  the  Parties  are  decorated,  and  which 
they  solemnly  dissolve  on  the  eighth  Day  following." 

Gosson,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Phialo  (i  579),  gives  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  usage :  ''In  som  Countries  the  Brtde  is  crowned  by  the 
Matrons  with  a  Garland  of  Prickles,  and  so  delivered  unto  her 
Husband  that  hee  might  know  he  hath  tied  himself  to  a  Uiomy 
plesure.** 

GLOVSS  AT  WEDDINGS. 

The  giving  of  gloves  at  marriages  is  a  custom  of  remote  antiquity, 
as  I  have  already  noted  under  the  head  of  bridegproom-men. 

A  letter  to  Mr  Winwood  from  Sir  Dudlev  Carleton,  dated  London, 
January  1604,  describing  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  between  Sir 
Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan,  records  that  *^  no  ceremony  was 
omitted  of  Bride-Cakes,  Points,  Garters,  and  Gloves." 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman,  Lady  Haughty  observes  to  Morose : 
^  We  see  no  Ensigns  of  a  Wedding  here,  no  Character  of  a  Bridale ; 
where  be  our  Skarves  and  our  Gloves  ?  " 

The  bride's  gloves  are  noticed  in  Stephens'  Character  of  A  Plaine 

a  A 
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Country  Bride  :  '*  She  hath  no  rarity  worth  obsenrance^  if  her  Glovet 

be  not  miraculous  and  singular  :  those  be  the  trophy  of  some  forlome 
Sutor,  who  contents  himself  with  a  lai^  Offering,  or  this  glorious 
sentence,  that  she  should  have  bin  his  bedfellow." 

Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica  favours  Uie  theory  that  the  Belgic  custom 
at  marriages  was  for  the  priest  to  ask  of  the  bridegroom  the  ring ; 
and,  if  they  could  be  had,  a  pair  of  red  gloves,  with  three  pieces  of 
silver  money  in  them.  The  gloves  were  then  put  into  the  bridfr- 
groom*s  right  hand,  which  bemg  joined  with  the  bride^  the  gloves 
were  left,  on  loosing  their  right  hands,  in  that  of  the  bride. 

There  is  a  reference  to  this  usage  in  Willcins'  Miseries  of  inforoed 
Marriage  (1607) ;  and  Herrick,  quoted  already  under  another  topic^ 
has — 

"  What  Posies  for  oor  Wedding  Rings, 
What  GUvis  well  give,  and  Ribaaingii'' 

In  Arnold's  Chronicle  {pirca  1521),  among  The  artycles  upon  whicbe 
is  to  inquvre  in  the  Visitacyons  of  Ordynaryes  of  Chyrches,  we  read : 
^  Item,  whether  the  Curat  refuse  to  do  the  solemnysacyon  of  iawfull 
matrymonye  before  he  have  gyfte  of  money,  hoses,  or  GlavesJ* 

There  is  some  pleasantry  in  the  vulgar,  rather  amorous  than  super- 
stitious, notion  that  if  a  woman  surprises  a  man  sleeping,  and  can 
steal  a  idss  without  waking  him,  she  has  a  right  to  demand  a  pair  of 
gloves.    Thus  Gay  in  his  Sixth  Pastoral — 

*'Cic*ly,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout, 
And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout : 
For  Custom  says,  whoe'er  this  venture  proves, 
For  such  a  Kiss  demands  a  pair  of  Gloves." 

A  custom  prevails  at  Maiden  Assizes  (f>.,  when  no  prisoner  is 
capitally  convicted)  to  present  the  juc^es  with  white  ploves.*  From  a 
passage  in  Clavell's  Recantation  of  an  ill-led  life  (1634)  it  may  be 
mferred  that  anciently  this  present  was  made  by  such  prisoners  as 
received  pardon  after  condemnation.  In  the  dedication  to  ''the 
impartiall  Judges  of  his  Majestie's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  and 
bis  other  ^ree  honourable  Assistants,"  we  have — 

^  Those  paidon'd  men,  who  taste  their  Prince's  loves 
(As  married  to  new  life)  do  give  jrou  Glcvet^*  && 

Clavell  was  a  highwayman,  who  had  just  received  the  king's  pardon. 
He  dates  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  October  1627.  So  also 
Fuller,  in  his  Mixt  Contemplations  on  these  Times  (i66o)>  writes  : 
*^  It  passeth  for  a  generall  Report  of  what  was  customary  in  former 
times,  that  the  Sheriff  of  the  Ccuniy  used  to  present  the  Judge  with  a 
pair  of  wkiU  Gloves^  at  those  which  we  call  Maydet^AssiMMs^  viw. 
when  no  malefactor  is  put  to  death  therein." 
Among  the  lots  in  ^  A  Lottery  presented  before  the  late  Queene's 

*  In  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  this  usage  stiU  prevails  when 
no  **  chacges  ''.await  his  Lordship's  jurisdictioii. 
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Majesty  at  the  Lord  Chancdor's  Hoiuc,  i6oi,";eontained  in  Davison's 
Poetical  Rhapsody  (161 1),  No.  8  11 


'^APainofGUnfes, 

"  Fortune  these  GUvies  to  you  IN  challbngs  send% 
For  that  yea  Iotc  not  fooles  that  are  her  friends." 

Can  the  custom  of  dropping  or  sending  the  glove^  as  the  signal  of 
a  challenge,  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  cover  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  put  for  the  hand  itself?  The 
giving  of  the  hand  is  well  known  to  intimate  that  the  person  who  does 
so  will  not  deceive,  but  stand  to  his  agreement  To  ^  shake  hands 
upon  if*'  would  not,  it  should  seem,  be  very  delicate  in  an  agreement 
to  fight ;  gloves  therefore  may  have  been  employed  as  substitutes. 
The  same  idea  perhaps  is  connected  with  wedding  gloves. 

In  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 
Dr  Lort  introduced  a  note  to  the  effect  that  at  Wrexham,  in  Flintshire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  the 
place  in  August  1785,  the  doors  of  the  houses  throughout  the  street  in 
which  the  bridegroom  lived,  had  large  boughs  and  treeposts  affixed 
thereto  adorned  with  white  paper  cut  in  the  shape  of  women's  gloves, 
and  of  white  ribbons. 


OARTERS  AT  WEDDINGS. 

Garters  at  weddings  have  been  noticed  already  under  the  head  of 
gloves.  In  the  North  of  England  the  youne  men  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  nsed  to  strive  for  priority  in  plucking  off  the  bride's  garters 
from  her  i^s.  This  was  done  before  the  very  sdtar ;  and  the  bride  was 
generally  gartered  with  ribbons  for  the  occasion.  Those  who  were  so 
K>rtunate  as  to  be  victors  in  this  singular  species  of  contest,  during 
which  the  bride  was  very  frequently  thrown  down,  bore  them  about 
the  church  in  triumph. 

To  prevent  this  very  indecent  assault^  it  was  usual  for  the  bride  to 
give  garters  out  of  her  bosom.  This  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  loosening  the  vii^n  zone,  or  girdle ;  a  custom 
that  needs  no  explanation. 

In  the  Epithalamie  on  Sir  Qipesby  Crew  and  his  Lady,  in  Herrick's 
Hesperides,  we  find — 

*'  Quickly,  quickly,  then  proMue, 
And  let  the  young  Men  and  the  Bride-Maids  share 
Your  Garters;  and  their  joynts 
EnciTcIe  with  the  Bridegroom* s  Fomts;** 

and  in  Brooke's  Eptthalamium  in  England's  Helicon — 

**  Youths,  take  his  Poynts^  yonr  wonted  right ; 
And  Maydens,  take  your  due,  her  Garters." 

According  to  a  Sing-Song  on  Qarinda's  Wedding  in  FktcheKs 
Poems  (1656),  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  contention  for  the 
garters  originally  took  place  after  the  bride  had  been  put  to  bed. 
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or  kttitres  suspended  from  the  girdle  formed  part  of  the  female  attire. 
A  pair  of  these,  of  superior  qusdity  and  ornament,  therefore,  naturally 
would  be  either  purchased  or  presented  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage; 
In  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  (i6q8)  Somerton  says :  '*  But  see^  the 
Bridegroom  and  Bride  comes  :  tie  new  pair  of  Sheffield  Knives  JiUed 
both  to  one  Sheath.'* 

A  bride  says  to  her  jealous  husband  in  Dekker's  Match  me  in 
London  (1631) — 

**  See  at  my  Girdle  hang  ir^  Wedding  Knives  I 
With  those  despatch  me." 

A  passage  in  the  old  play  of  King  Edward  III.  (1599)  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  of  them  ;  and  so  in  the  lottery  presented 
before  the  Queen  in  1601,  Na  11  is — 

"  A  Pair  of  Knives, 

*  *  Fortone  doth  give  these  paire  of  Knives  to  yov, 
To  cat  the  thred  of  Love  ift  be  not  true.*' 

In  Field's  play  of  A  Woman's  a  Wether-Cocke,  again,  Bellafront 
says— 

^  Ohy  were  this  Wedlocke  knot  to  tie  againe. 
Not  all  the  state  and  glorie  it  oontaines, 
Toyn'd  with  my  Father's  funr,  should  enforce 
My  rash  consent ;  but,  Scudmore,  thou  shalt  see 
This  fdse  heart  (in  my  death)  most  true  to  thee." 

(Sheuts  a  knife  hanging  by  her  side,) 

In  the  French  Garden :  for  English  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen  to 
walke  in  (i  621),  in  a  dialogue  describing  a  lady's  dress,  the  mistress 
thus  addresses  her  waiting-woman :  ^  Give  me  my  Girdle,  and  see 
that  all  the  Furniture  be  at  it :  looke  if  my  Cizers,  the  Pincers,  the 
Pen-knife,  the  Knife  to  close  Letters^  with  the  Bodkin,  the  Ear-picker, 
and  the  Scale  be  in  the  Case  :  where  is  my  Purse  to  weare  upon  my 
Gowne,"  &c ;  and  in  Well  met,  Gossip  :  or  Tis  merry  when  Gossips 
meet  (1675),  the  widow  says — 

"  For  this  you  know,  that  all  the  wooing  Season, 
Suiters  with  Gifts  continual  seek  to  gain 
Then:  Mistriss  Lore ; " 

to  which  the  wife  answers — 

"  That's  rery  true  -^ 
In  conscience  I  had  twenty  Pair  of  Glores, 
When  I  was  Maid,  given  to  that  effect ; 
Garters^  Knives,  Purses,  Girdles,  store  of  Rings^ 
And  many  a  thousand  dainty,  pretty  things.** 

Tn  respect  of  another  item  of  dress,  old  Carter  in  the  Witch  of 
Edmonton  tells  his  daughter  and  her  sweetheart :  **  Your  Marriage- 
mone^  shall  be  receiv'd  before'your  Wedding  Shooes  can  be  pulled  on. 
Blessmg  on  you  both ;"  and  so  in  Dekkers  Match  me  in  London : 
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*I  tliiiike> your  Widdinf^ Skd$i  iMTe  not beene  oft  vnt/d;''  Down 
answering :  '*  Some  thru  Hmes,* 

In  The  Prate  of  Musicke  (1586),  ascribed  to  Dr.  Case,  occurs  a 
remarkable  passage :  "  I  come  to  Manages,  wherein  as  our  Ancestors 
(I  do  willii^ly  harp  upon  this  string,  that  our  yonger  Wits  may  know 
they  stand  under  correction  of  elder  Judgements)  did  fondly  and  with  a 
kind  of  doting  maintaine  many  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  some  whereof 
were  either  Shadowes  or  Abodements  of  a  pleasant  Life  to  come,  as 
ihetaiingofa  Quince  Ptare^  to  be  a  preparative  of  sweete  and  delight- 
foil  dayes  between  the  maried  persons.** 

The  following,  no  less  curious,  is  found  in  Northbrook's  Treatise 
wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  Vaine  Playes,  or  Enteriuds,  with  other  idle 
Pastimes  commonly  used  on  the  Sabboth  Day,  are  reproved  by  the 
authoritie  of  the  Word  of  God  &  auncient  writers  (1579) :  ^  In  olde 
time  we  reade  that  there  was  usually  caned  before  the  Mayde  when 
she  shoulde  be  maried  and  came  to  dwell  in  hir  Husbandes  house^  a. 
Distajfif  chargfd  with  Fiaxit^  and  a  SpyndU  han/rin^  at  it^  to  the 
intente  shee  might  bee  myndefuU  to  lyve  by  hir  labour. 

Chaucer's  MiUer  of  Trumpington  is  represented  as  wearing  a  Shef- 
field knife— 

«« A  Shefdd  thwitel  hue  be  hi  his  Hoie  I  ** 

and  it  is  observable  that  all  the  portraits  of  Chaucer  give  him  a  knife 
hangine  at  his  breast.  There  is  an  old  print  of  a  female  foreigner 
entiued  Forma  Pallii  Mulieris  Gevensis  euntis  ad  forum,  in  which  are 
delineated,  as  hanging  from  her  girdle,  her  purse,  her  keys,  and  two 
skiothed  kmvis. 

Among  the  Women's  Trinkets  in  the  Four  Fs  of  John  Hey  wood 
{^drca  1560)  occur — 

**  Bilkers  Swathbonds,  Ribands,  and  Sleeve-hoe% 
Girdles,  JCnhn^  Purses,  and  Pm-Cases ; " 

and  fai  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614)  we  read — 

**An  olde  Marchant  had  hanging  at  his  Girdle,  a  Pouch,  a 
Spectacle-case,  a  Punniard,  a  Pen  and  Inckhome,  and  a  Hand* 
kertcher,  with  many  other  Trinkets  besides :  which  a  merry 
Ccnnpanion  seeing,  said,  it  was  like  a  Habberdasher^s  shop  of  small 


THS  MARRIAOB  CSRXMONT,  OR  PART  OF  IT,  PERFORMED 
ANCIENTLY  IN  THE  CHURCH  -  PORCH,  OR  BEFORE  THS  DOOR 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Can  this  custom  have  had  its  rise  in  the  uses  of  Gentilism  ?  Val« 
lancey  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Etruscans  always  were  married  in 
the  streets,  before  the  door  of  the  house,  whidi  was  thrown  open  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

All  the  ancient  misssds  indicate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony^  the  position  of  the  man  and  woman  before  the  door  ot  the 
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charch,  and  direct,  towazds  the  oondnsion,  their  entrance  into  the 
church  as  far  as  the  step  of  the  altar. 

The  vulgar  reason  assigned  for  the  first  part  of  this  practice,  that  it 
would  have  been  indecent  to  give  permission  within  the  church  for  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  sleep  together,  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious 
refutation. 

Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica  maintains  that  only  in  front  and  at  the  door 
of  the  church  could  the  marriage  dower  have  been  lawfully  assigned. 

Accordix^ly  we  read  in  Bridges's  History  of  Northaroptonshire  that 
'^  Robert  Fitz  Roger,  in  the  6th  Ed.  I.,  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Robert  de  Tybetot,  to  marrv,  within  a  limited  time,  J^m  his 
son  and  heir  to  Hawisia,  the  daugnter  of  the  said  Robert  de  Tybetot, 
U  endow  her  at  the  Church-door  on  her  Wedding-day  with  Lands 
amounting  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.'* 

Chaucer,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  has  an 
allusion  to  this  custom  in  his  Wife  of  Bath — 

**  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  Church  dore  had  she  five.** 

In  the  curious  collection  of  prints  illustrative  of  ancient  customs  in 
Donee's  library,  there  was  one  that  represented  a  marriage  solemnity 
at  the  church  door ;  and  in  an  MS.  entitled  Historical  Passages  con- 
cerning the  Clergy  in  the  Papal  Times,  cited  in  the  History  of  Shrews- 
bury (1779),  i^  is  noted  that  ^  the  Pride  of  the  Qergy  and  the  Bigotry 
of  the  Laity  were  such  that  both  rich  and  poor  were  married  at  the 
Church  Doors." 

In  the  Marriage  Ceremony  contained  in  a  MS.  missal  of  the  date 
of  Richard  11^^  reign  (formerly  the  property  of  Universitv  College  in 
Oxford)  the  man  says :  *'  Ich  M.  take  the  N.  to  my  weddid  Wy(  to 
haven  and  to  holden,  for  fayrere  for  fouler,  for  bettur  for  Twors,  iot 
richer  for  porer,  in  seknesse  and  in  helthe,  for  thys  tyme  forward,  til 
dethe  us  departe,  rif  holichirche  will  it  orden,  and  zerto  iche  plizt  the 
my  treuthe ; "  and  on  giving  the  ring  :  ^'  With  this  Ring  I  the  wedde 
and  zis  Gold  and  Selver  Ich  the  seve*  and  with  my  BcKli  I  the  wor- 
schepe,  and  with  all  my  worldly  Catelle  I  the  honoure."  The  woman 
responds  :  "  Iche  N.  take  the  M.  to  my  weddid  husbond,  to  haven 
and  to  holden,  for  fayrer  for  fouler,  for  better  for  wors,  for  richer  for 
porer,  in  seknesse  and  in  helthe,  to  be  bonlich  and  buxum  in  Bed  and 
at  Burdo,  tyl  deth  us  departe^  fro  thys  tyme  forward,  and  if  holichirche 
it  wol  orden,  &  zerto  Iche  plizt  the  my  truthe." 

The  variations  of  the  missals  on  this  head  Ire  observable. 

The  Hereford  makes  the  man  say :  '*  I  N.  underfynge  the  N.  for 
my  wedde  wyf,  for  betere  for  worse,  for  richer  for  porer,  yn  sekenes 
&  in  helthe,  ^1  deth  us  departe  as  holy  Church  hath  ordeyned,  and 
thereto  Y  plygth  the  my  trowthe ; "  to  which  the  woman  returns : 
^  I  N.  underfynge  the  N.  &c.  to  be  boxum  to  the  tyl  deth  us  de- 
parte, &C." 

The  Sarum  Manual  has  a  striking  variation  in  the  woman's  speech : 
**  To  be  bonere  and  buxum  in  Bedde  and  at  Borde ;  ^  explained  in  tiie 

*  So  also  the  Missale  ad  nsum  Sanun  (i554). 
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margin  as  meek  and  obedient ;  while  in  the  York  the  woman  engages 
to  be  ''buxom  "  to  her  husband,  and  the  man  takes  her '' for  fairer  for 
fouler,  for  better  for  warse,"  &c. 

By  the  parliamentary  reformation  of  marriage  and  other  rites 
under  King  Edward  VL,  the  man  and  woman,  standing  no  longer  (as 
formerly)  at  the  door,  were  first  permitted  to  come  into  the  l^y  or 
middle  of  the  church  ;  yet  the  following  passage  from  Herrick  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  old  custom  had  survived  the  Reformation — 

**  TAi  Eniertainmint;  or,  PoRCH  Vkrse  at  the  Marriage  cf  Mr  Henry 
Northfy  and  the  mast  witty  Mrs  Lettice  YartL 

**  Welcome !  but  yet  no  entrance  till  we  blesse 
First  you,  then  you,  and  both  for  white  successe  : 
Profane  no  Porch,  younf  Man  and  Maid,  for  fear 
Ye  wrong  the  Thr^old-God  that  keeps  peace  here : 
Please  him  and  then  all  good  Lack  will  betide 
Yon  the  brisk  Bridegroom,  you  the  dainty  Bride." 
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This  custom  is  enjoined  in  the  Hereford  missaL  By  the  Sarum 
it  is  directed  that  the  sops  immersed  in  this  wine,  as  well  as  the 
liquor  itself,  and  the  cup  that  contained  it,  should  be  blessed  by  the 
pnest  The  beverage  used  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  drunk  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 

In  the  account  of  the  Parish  of  Wilsdon  in  Middlesex,  Lysons' 
Environs  of  London  has  an  *'  Inventory  of  the  Goods  and  Ornaments 
belonging  to  Wilsdon  Church  about  A.D.  1547,"  in  which  occur  ^*two 
Masers  that  were  appointed  to  remayne  in  the  church  for  to  drynkyn 
at  Brideales!* 

In  the  Churchwardens' Accounts  of  St  Lawrence's  Parish  for  the 
year  1 561,  in  Coates*  Reading,  is  the  following  entry:  ^ Bryde-Past 
It.  receyved  of  John  Radleye,  vir.  v\\]d  \ "  a  note  explaining :  "  Pro- 
bably du  IVqfery,  which,  together  with  sweet  Wine,  were  given  after 
the  solemnization  of  the  Marriage.''  Leland  has  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhinoy  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  King  James  I., 
on  St  Valentine's  Day,  161 3 ;  and  we  read  that  at  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain^ ''  Wyne  and  Sopes  were  hallowed.* 

In  the  Workes  of  John  Heiwood  (1576)  the  following  passage 
occurs— 

**  The  Drinke  of  my  Brydecup  I  should  have  forborne, 
Till  temperaunce  had  tempred  the  taste  befome. 
I  see  now,  and  shall  see  while  I  am  alive 
Who  wedth  or  he  be  wise  shall  die  or  he  thrive  ;** 

and  m  the  Coinpleat\nntner  (1720)  it  is  asked — 

*' What  Priest  can  jofai  two  Lovers  haiid% 
But  Wine  must  seal  the  Marriage-bands? 
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As  if  cdettkl  Wine  WW  thooi^ 
Essential  to  the  SAcred  Knot, 
And  that  each  Bridegroom  and  his  Biid% 
Belier'd  they  were  not  firmly  ty'd. 
Till  Bacchus,  with  his  bleeding  tun, 
Had  finished  what  the  Priest  begun.*' 

Traces  of  this  custom  are  to  be  noted  in  Gentilism.  Malone  claims 
a  high  antiquity  for  it,  as  subsisting  among  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and 
supports  his  position  by  a  quotation  from  Stiernhook's  treatise  (1672) 
''  De  jure  Sueorum  et  Gothorum  vetusto." 

The  pieces  of  cake,  or  wafers,  that  appear  to  have  been  immersed 
in  the  wine  on  this  occasion^  were  properly  called  sops^  and  thence 
doubtless  originated  the  name  given  to  the  flower  tenobed ''  Sops  in 
Wine." 

The  allusions  to  this  custom  in  our  old  plays  are  very  numerous. 

The  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  Gremio 
calls  for  wine,  and  gives  a  health,  and,  having  ouafTed  off  the  Muscadel, 
throws  the  sops  in  the  sexton's  face,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader ; 
and  so  in  Armin'a  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke  (1609), 
tiie  serving-man,  who  is  perfuming  the  door,  observes:  ^  The  Muscadine 
stays  for  the  Bride  at  Church/* 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scomfid  Lady,  we  read — 

"  If  my  Wedding  Smock  were  on, 
Were  the  Gloves  bon^t  and  given,  the  Licence  come^ 
Were  the  Rosemaiy  Branches  dipt,  and  all 
The  Hippoeras  and  Cakes  eat  and  drunk  off/" 

Among  the  articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VI L  for  the  r^^la- 
tion  of  his  household,  that  for  the  marriage  of  a  princess  directs: 
^  Then  Pottes  of  Ypocrice  to  bee  ready,  and  to  be  put  into  the  cupps 
with  Soppe,  and  to  be  borne  to  the  Estates  ;  and  to  take  a  soppe  and 
a  drinke ; "  and  the  ceremonjr  was  observed  at  the  magnificent  marriage 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  in  Winchester  Cathedra^  in  1554 — ^The 
trumpetts  sounded,  and  tney  both  returned,  hand  in  hand,  to  their 
traverses  in  the  Quire,  and  there  remayned  until  Mase  was  done  :  at 
which  tyme  Wyne  and  Sopes  were  hallowed  and  delivered  to  them 
hoothJ" 

Fanner,  in  his  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  adduces  a  line  in  an  old 
canzonet  on  a  wedding,  set  to  music  by  Morley  in  1606 :  *'  Sops  in 
Wine,  Spice  Cakes  are  a  dealing ; "  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic 
Lady  the  wine  drunk  on  this  occasion  is  called  ^*  a  Knitting  Cup." 

The  Jews  to  the  present  day  are  wont  to  break  the  glass  in  which 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  drunk,  by  way  of  admonishing  them 
of  mortality.  With  us  wedding  sermons  anciently  were  preached  at 
all  marriages  of  consequence. 

This  custom  of  nuptial  drinking  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  Church*    Indeed,  it  still  survives  in  Russia. 

A  curious  account  of  Irish  marriage  customs  about  1682,  in  Piers' 
Description  of  Westmeath,  has  it  that  *^  especially  in  those  countries 
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where  cattle  abound,  the  parents  and  Iriendv  on  each  side  meet  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  or,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  in  some  place  of  shelter  about 
midway  between  both  dwellings.  If  agreement  ensue,  they  drink  ths 
Af^reement'BottUy  as  they  call  it ;  which  is  a  bottle  of  good  Usque- 
baugh (f>.,  Whiskey,  the  Irish  aqua  vitCB^  and  not  what  is  now  under- 
stood by  Usquebaugh) ;  and  this  goes  merrily  round.  For  payment 
of  the  portion,  whicn  generally  is  a  determinate  number  of  cows,  little 
care  is  taken.  Only  the  father,  or  next  of  kin  to  the  Bride,  sends  to 
his  neighbours  and  friends,  sub  muiua  vicissitudinis  obtentu^  and 
every  one  gives  his  cow  or  heifer,  which  is  all  one  in  the  case,  and 
thus  the  portion  is  quickly  paid ;  nevertheless,  caution  is  taken  from 
the  Brid^^om.  on  the  day  of  delivery,  for  restitution  of  the  cattle,  in 
case  the  Bride  die  childless  within  a  certain  day  limited  by  agreement, 
and  in  this  case  every  man's  own  beast  is  restored.  Thus  care  is 
taken  that  no  man  shall  grow  rich  by  often  Marriages.  On  the  day  df 
bringing  home,  the  Bridegroom  and  his  friends  ride  out,  and  meet  the 
Bride  and  her  friends  at  the  place  of  treaty.  Being  come  near  each 
other,  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short  darts  at  the  company  that 
attended  the  Bride,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt 
ensued :  yet  it  is  not  out  of  the  memory  of  man  that  the  Lord  Hoath 
on  such  an  occasion  lost  an  eye  :  this  custom  of  casting  darts  is  now 
obsolete.'' 

The  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  March  1767  notes  the  prevalence  in 
Ireland,  at  that  i>eriod,  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  women  for  wives, 
and  records  an  instance  of  recent  occurrence  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, where  a  farmet^s  son,  being  refused  a  neighbour's  daughter  of 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  took  an  opportunity  of  running  away  with 
her ;  but,  being  pursued  and  recovered  by  her  parents,  she  was 
brought  back,  and  married  by  her  father  to  a  lad  of  fourteen.  Her 
fonner  lover,  however,  resolved  to  maintain  his  priority,  procured  a 
party  of  armed  men,  and  besieged  the  house  of  his  rival,  and  in  the 
contest  the  father-in-law  was  shot  dead,  and  several  of  Uie  besiegers 
were  mortally  wounded ;  but  they  were  forced  to  retire  without  their 
prise." 

THE  NUPTIAL  KISS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

This  osculatory  salutation  in  the  church  is  enjoined  by  both  the 
York  Missal  and  the  Sarum  Manual,  and  there  is  express  mention 
of  it  in  the  line  from  Marston's  old  play  of  the  Insatiate  Countess — 

"The  Kisse  thou  gaVst  me  in  the  Chmch,  here  take." 

Among  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  it  is  still  customary 
in  most  parts  of  England  for  the  young  men  individu^ly  to  salute 
the  bride  immediately  upon  conclusion  of  the  service.  This  practice  I 
have  seen  frequently  myself  in  the  course  of  my  official  ministrations. 
A  note  in  Reed's  edition  of  Shakespeare  (vol  xi.  p.  143)  intimates 
that,  in  dancing, ''  a  kiss  was  antiently  the  establish'd  fee  of  a  lady's 
partner."  So,  in  Lovel's  Dialogue  between  Custom  and  Veritie 
concerning  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Pauncing  and  Minstrelsie  (1581) 
we  read—- 
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**  But  some  leply,  what  foole  would  dannoa^ 
If  that  when  daunoe  is  doone. 
He  may  not  hare  at  ladyes  lips 
That  which  in  daunoe  he  woon." 

The  custom  still  holds  among  the  country-people  in  many,  perhap»s 
all,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  fiddler  thinks  his  young  couple 
have  had  music  enough,  says  Ritson,  he  makes  his  instrument  squeak 
out  two  notes,  which  are  readily  interpreted  to  signify  ^  Kiss  Asrl" 

In  the  Tempest  occurs  the  line  "  Curtsied  when  you  have  and  ]dssed;  "^ 
upon  which  Reed  annotates  :  '^  As  was  antiently  done  at  the  beginning 
of  some  dances.    So  in  Henry  VII I.  that  prince  says — 

'  I  were  unmannerly  to  take  yon  out 
And  not  to  kiss  you.' " 

In  the  Collier's  Wedding  the  bride  is  introduced  as  being  way- 
laid, after  the  ceremony,  at  the  church  stile,  for  this  purpose. 

I  take  the  annexed  curious  particulars,  relating  to  the  nuptial  Idss 
in  the  church  and  other  matters  from  Randolph's  letters,  cited  by 
Andrews  in  his  continuation  of  Henr/s  History  of  Great  Britain  (1796). 
Speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Lord  Damley,  he 
writes :  **  She  had  on  her  back  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black,  with 
the  great  wide  mourning  hood,  &c.  The  rings,  which  were  three,  the 
middle  a  rich  diamond,  were  put  on  her  finger.  They  kneel  together, 
and  many  prayers  were  said  over  them ;  she  tarrieth  out  the  mass, 
and  Ms  taketh  a  Kiss,  and  leaveth  her  there,  and  went  to  her  chamber, 
whither,  within  a  space,  she  followeth,  and  being  required  (according 
to  the  solemnity)  to  cast  off  her  cares,  and  leave  aside  these  sorrowful 
garments,  and  give  herself  to  a  more  pleasant  life,  af^er  some  pretty 
refusal  (more,  I  believe,  for  manner  sake  than  grief  of  heart),  she 
suffereth  them  that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  approach,  to  take 
out  a  pin ;  and  so,  being  conunitted  to  her  ladies,  changed  her  gar- 
ments, but  went  not  to  bed :  to  signifie  to  the  World  that  it  was  not 
lust  that  moved  them  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity  of  her  country, 
not,  if  God  will,  to  leave  it  without  an  heir." 

In  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove  (1608)  it  is  written:  '^ Among  the 
Romans,  the  future  Couple  sent  certain  pledges  one  to  another,  which, 
most  commonly  they  themselves  afterwards  being  present,  would 
confirme  with  a  religious  Kisse.^ 


CARB   CLOTH. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  nuptial  benediction  was  performed 
under  a  veil,  or  square  piece  of  cloth,  held  at  each  comer  by  a  tall 
man  over  the  bridegroom  and  brid^  to  conceal  her  virgin  blushes : 
but,  if  the  bride  was  a  Widow,  the  veil  was  esteemed  useless. 

According  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  when  there  was  a 
marriage  before  mass,  the  parties  knelt  together  and  had  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  called  the  Care  Cloth,  laid  over  their  heads  during  the  time  of 
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mass  tin  they  received  the  benediction,  after  which  they  were  dis- 
missed. 

The  Hereford  Missal  directs  that,  at  a  particular  praver,  the  married 
couple  shall  prostrate  themselves,  while  four  clerks  hold  the  pall,  i^^ 
the  care  cloth,  over  them.  The  rubric  in  the  Sarum  Manual  is  some- 
what different ;  and  the  Yoric  Manual  also  varies  here. 

There  is  a  curious  wedding  sermon  by  William  Whateley,  preacher 
of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire  (1624),  entitled  A  Care-Cloth,  or  a  Treatise 
of  the  Cumbers  and  Troubles  of  Marriage.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  **  Care "  used  here  in  composition  with  "  Cloth "  is  dubious. 
Whateley  has  given  it  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  but,  as  we 
think,  erroneously.  Like  many  other  etymologists,  he  has  adapted  it 
to  his  own  purpose. 

Something  like  this  care  cloth  is  used  by  the  modern  Jews,  from 
whom  it  has  probably  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Modena's  History  of  Jewish  Rites  refers  to  '^  a  square  Vestment 
called  Taleth,  with  pendants  about  it,  put  over  the  Head  of  the  Bride- 
groom and  the  Bride  together ;  *  and  Levi,  in  his  work  on  the  same 
subject,  speaks  of  '^  a  Velvet  Canopy."  The  latter  writer  adds  that, 
when  the  priest  has  taken  the  glass  of  wine  into  his  hand,  he  says 
as  follows-^ 

**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God !  King  of  the  Universe,  the 
Creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  Vine.  Blessed  art  Siou,  O  Lord  our  God ! 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments, 
and  hath  forbid  us  fornication,  and  hath  prohibited  unto  us  the 
betrothed,  but  hath  allowed  unto  us,  those  that  are  married  unto  us, 
by  the  means  of  the  Canopy,  a$ui  the  WecUUw  Rinz:  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord !  the  sanctifier  of  his  people  Israel,  iy  the  means  of  the 
Canopy  and  Wedlock." 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (179^)  the  minister  of 
Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  under  the  head  of  Parish  Superstitions, 
deposes :  *^  Immediately  before  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage 
Ceremony,  every  Knot  about  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  ^Garters, 
Shoe-strings,  Strings  of  Petticoats,  &c.)  is  carefully  loosened.  After 
leaving  the  Church,  the  whole  company  walk  round  it,  keeping  the 
Church  walls  always  upon  the  right  hand.  The  Bridegroom,  how- 
ever, first  retires  one  way  with  some  young  men  to  tie  the  Knots  that 
were  loosened  about  him  ;  while  the  young  married  woman,  in  the 
same  manner,  retires  somewhere  dse  to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her 


BRIDE-ALI,  CALLED  ALSO  BRIBK-BUSH,  BRIDE-STAKK,  BIDDING,  AND 

BRIDE-WAIN. 

Bride-ale,  bride-bush^  and  bride-stake,  are  nearly  synonymous 
terms,  being  all  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bride's  selling  ale 
on  the  weddine-day,  for  which  she  received,  by  way  of  contribution, 
whatever  handsome  price  the  friends  and  relatives  assembled  on  the 
occasion  chose  to  pay  her  for  it ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
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institution  was  designed  to  enable  the  happy  pair  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  wedding-dinner. 

In  the  Christian  State  of  Matrimony  (1543)  we  read :  ''  When  they 
oome  home  from  the  Church,  then  beginneth  exeesse  of  eatyng  and 
dryncking-- and  as  mach  is  waisted  in  one  daye,  as  were  sufficient 
for  the  two  newe  maried  Folkes  halfe  a  year  to  lyve  upon."* 

From  the  Court  RoUs  of  Hales-Owen  Borough,  Salop,  of  the  15th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  I  excerpt— 

''  Custom  of  Bride- Ale. 

*'  Item,  a  payne  is  made  that  no  person  or  persons  that  shall  brewe 
any  Weddyn  Ale  to  sell,  shall  not  brewe  above  twelve  strike  of  Manlt 
at  the  most,  and  that  the  said  persons  so  married  shall  not  keep  nor 
have  above  eight  messe  of  persons  at  his  dinner  within  the  burrowe  : 
and  before  his  brydall  daye  he  shall  keep  no  unlawfull  Games  in  hys 
house,  nor  out  of  hys  house,  on  pain  of  20  shillings." 

In  Harrison's  Description  of  Britain  it  is  remarked  :  *'  In  feasting 
also  the  Husbandmen  do  exceed  after  their  manner,  especially  at 
Bridales,  &c.  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and 
spent,  ech  one  brings  such  a  Dish,  or  so  manie  with  him,  as  his 
Wife  and  he  doo  consult  upon,  but  alwaies  with  this  consideration, 
that  the  leefer  Friend  shall  have  the  better  provision." 

Thus  it  appears  that  among  persons  of  inferior  rank  a  contribution 
was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  bridq^oom  and 
bride  in  their  new  situation.  Doubtless  the  custom  was  often 
abused;  yet  it  betokened  large  philanthropy,  and  would  naturally 
help  to  increase  population  by  encouraging  matrimony.  This  custom 
of  making  presents  at  weddings  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
the  higher  classes.  From  the  account  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Imj 
Susan  with  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  I  have 
cited  before,  it  appears  that  the  presents  of  plate  and  other  things 
given  by  the  noblemen  were  valued  at  £2$oo^  and  that  the  king  gave 
£500  for  the  bride's  jointure.  His  Majesty  gave  her  away,  and,  as 
his  manner  was,  archly  observed  on  the  occasion  that  ^'  if  he  were 
unmarried,  he  would  not  give  her  but  keep  her  for  himself." 

From  a  passage  in  Ben  jfonson's  Silent  Woman,  Andrews  (ui  his 
Continuation  of  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain)  infers  it  to  have 
been  a  general  custom  to  make  presents  to  the  married  pair,  in  pro- 
portion to  die  gay  appearance  oftheir  wedding. 

Morant's  History  of  Essex,  under  the  head  of  Great  Yddham  in 
Hinckford  Hundred,  records  of  a  house  near  the  chureh,  since  con* 
verted  into  a  school,  that  it  ^  was  antiently  used  and  appropriated  for 
dressing  a  Dinner  for  poor  Folks  when  married,  and  had  all  Utensils 
and  Furniture  convenient  for  that  purpose;"  and  of  Matching  in 
Harlow  Half-hundred  we  read  that  *'  A  House  close  to  the  Church 

*  The  foUowiag  lines  are  in  Christopher  Brooke^s  Epithalamiom,  in  Eng- 
kuid*s  Hdioon-* 

**  Th»  Board  befcoc  mimJ,  fnnbVd  with  «uiottft,|ilentict ; 


TAr  BridMBfiur  ^§ct  in  Urn  mUdkpU^d, 
In  the  margin  is  introduced  the  explanation  of  "  Dinner." 
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yazdi  said  to  be  buih  by  one  ....  Chimney,  w»s  designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  poor  people  on  their  Wedding  Day.  It  seems  to  be 
very  antient  but  ruinous.''  Similarly  Cough's  edition  of  Camden 
(1789)  relates  of  Herefordshire  :  ^  At  Therfield,  as  at  Braughing,  was 
till  lately  a  set  of  Kitchen  Furniture  lent  to  the  poor  at  Weddings  ; " 
and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland  affinns  of  the  pariui  of 
Whitbeck  that  '^  Newly  married  Peasants  beg  Com  to  sow  their  first 
Crop  with,  and  are  called  ComUdters!* 

According  to  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary  (v.  Cawsa),  ^  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  some  parts  of  Wales  for  poor  Women  newly  married  to  go 
to  Farmers'  Houses  to  ask  for  Cheese  ;  which  they  call  Cawsa ;"  and 
under  Cymhorth  we  read  that  the  poor  in  Wales  have  **  a  marriage  of 
Contribution,  to  which  every  Guest  brings  a  present  of  some  sort  of 
provision  or  money,  to  enable  the  new  Couple  to  begin  the  World." 

Bride-ales  are  mentioned  by  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of  Poesie 
(1589) :  ^  During  the  course  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Entertainments  at 
Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1575,  a  Bryde-Ale  was  celebiated  with  a  great 
variety  of  shews  and  sports." 

Newton's  Herbal  for  the  Bible  says  of  rushes  :  ^  Herewith  be  made 
manie  pretie  imagined  Devises  for  Bride-AUs^  and  other  Solemnities, 
as  little  Baskets,  Hampers,  Paniers,  Pitchers,  Dishes,  Combes,  Brushes, 
Stooles,  Chaires,  Purses  with  strings,  Girdles,  and  manie  such  other 
pretie,  oirious,  and  artificiall  Conceits,  which  at  such  times  many  do 
take  the  paines  to  make  and  hang  up  in  the  Houses,  as  tokens  of  good- 
will to  die  new  married  Bride  :  and  after  the  Solemnitie  ended,  to 
bestow  abroad  for  Bride-Gifts  or  Presents." 

Referring  to  the  rose,  the  same  writer  attests  :  At  Bride^AUs  the 
Houses  and  Chambers  were  woont  to  be  strawed  with  these  odoriferous 
and  sweet  Herbes,  to  signifie  diat  in  Wedlocke  aU  pensive  suUennes, 
and  lowring  cheer,  all  wrangling  strife,  jarring,  variance^  and  discorde, 
ought  to  be  utterly  excluded  and  abandoned ;  and  that,  in  place 
thereof,  al  Mirth,  Pleasantnes,  Cheerfulnes,  Mildnes,  Quietnes,  and 
Love  should  be  maintained,  and  that  in  matters  passing  Mtweene  the 
Husband  and  the  Wife,  all  secresie  should  be  used.'* 

A  bush  at  the  end  of  a  stake  or  pole  was  the  ancient  badge  of  a 
country  alehouse,  and  around  this  bride-stake  the  guests  used  to  dance 
as  about  a  Maypole. 

Thnsjonson — 

**  With  the  Phant'sies  of  Hey-troa 
Troll  about  the  Bridal  Bowl, 
And  divide  the  broad  Bride  Cake 
Round  about  the  Bridis  Stake/" 

In  some  places  the  bride-ale  seems  to  have  been  called  a  bidding, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  bidding  or  in- 
viting the  guests. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  1784  records  the 
partial  prevalence,  at  the  marriage  of  servants,  tradesfolk  and  amall 
farmers  in  South  Wales,  of  a  custom  which  he  regards  as  peailiar  to 
that  country.  ^  Before  the  Wedding  an  Entertainment  is  provided,  to 
which  all  me  Friends  of  each  party  are  M  or  invited,  and  to  which 
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none  (ail  to  bring  or  send  some  Contribution,  from  a  Cow  or  Calf  down 
to  Half-a-crown  or  a  Shilling.  An  account  of  each  is  kept ;  and,  if  the 
young  Couple  do  well,  it  is  expected  that  they  should  give  as  much  at 
any  future  bidding  of  their  generous  Guests.  I  have  frequently  known 
of  fifty  pounds  being  thus  collected,  and  have  heard  of  a^^^/in^  which 
produced  even  a  hundred." 

In  the  Cambrian  Register  for  1796  we  read  :  "  Welsh  weddings  are 
frequently  preceded,  on  the  evening  before  the  Marriage,  by  presents 
of  Provisions  and  articles  of  Household  Furniture,  to  the  Bride  and 
Bridegrroom.  On  the  Wedding-Day,  as  many  as  can  be  collected  to- 
gether accompany  them  to  the  Church,  and  from  thence  home,  where  a 
Collection  is  made  in  money  from  each  of  the  Guests,  according  to 
their  Inclination  or  Ability ;  which  sometimes  supplies  a  considerable 
aid  in  establishing  the  newly  married  couple,  and  in  enabling  '  them 
to  b^n  the  world,'  as  they  call  it,  with  more  comfort :  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  considered  as  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  hereafter,  if  called  upon, 
at  any  future  Wedding  of  the  Contributors,  or  of  their  Friends  or  their 
Children,  in  similar  circumstances.  Some  time  previous  to  these 
Weddings,  where  they  mean  to  receive  Contributions,  a  Herald  with  a 
Crook  or  Wand,  adorned  with  ribbons,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  makes  his  '  Bidding '  or  Invitation  in  a  prescribed  form. 
The  knight  errant  Calvacade  on  horseback,  the  Carrying  off  the  Bride, 
the  Rescue,  the  wordy  War  in  rythm  between  the  parties,  &c  which 
formerly  formed  a  singular  Spectacle  of  mock  contest  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Nuptials,  1  believe  to  be  now  almost,  if  not  altogether,  laid  aside 
everywhere  through  the  Prindpality." 

The  Gentiemairs  Magazine  for  1789  contains  the  following — 

'^  As  we  intend  entering  the  Nuptial  State,  we  propose  having  a 
Bidding  on  the  occasion  on  Thursday  the  20th  day  of  Septembier, 
instant,  at  our  own  House  on  the  Panule:  where  the  favour  of  your 
good  Company  will  be  highly  esteemed ;  and  whatever  Benevolence 
you  please  to  confer  on  us,  shall  be  gratefully  acknowledged  and 
retaliated  on  a  similar  occasion  by  your  most  obedient  humble 
servants,  William  Jones,  )  Caermarthen, 

Ann  Davies,       )  Sept.  4.  17S7. 

^N.B.  The  Young  Man's  Father  (Stephen  Jones)  and  the  Young 
Woman's  Aunt  (Ann  Williams)  will  be  tnankfuU  for  all  favours  con- 
ferred on  them  that  Day.'' 

In  the  same  publication  for  1784  mention  is  made  of  a  similar 
custom  in  Scotland  under  the  style  of  Penny  Weddings  :  "  When 
there  was  a  Marria^  of  two  poor  people  who  were  esteemed  by  any 
of  tiie  neighbouring  Gentry,  tney  agreed  among  themselves  to  meet, 
and  have  a  dance  upon  the  occasion  ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  hand- 
some Donation,  in  order  to  assist  the  new .  married  Couple  in  their 
oml-set  in  Life." 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (i7S^),  referring  to  the  Parish 
of  Drainy  in  Elgin,  explains :  ^  A  Pmrny  Wedding  is  when  the 
expense  of  the  Marriage  entertainment  is  not  defrayra  by  the  young 
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Cottple,  or  their  RelatiosSy  but  by  a  Qub  among  the  Guests.  Two 
hundred  people,  of  both  sexes,  will  sometimes  be  convened  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind.*'  And  in  the  issue  of  the  same  work  for  1799, 
the  minister  of  the  Parish  of  Monquhitter,  speaking  of  the  time  of ''  our 
Fathers,"  observes  :  "  Shrove  Tuesday,  Valentine  Eve,  the  Rood-day, 
and  others,  were  accompanied  by  Pastimes  and  Practices  congenial  to 
tlK  youthful  and  ignorant  mind  The  Market  place  was  to  the  Peasant 
what  the  Drawing-room  is  to  the  Peer,  the  Theatre  of  Shew  and  of 
Consequence.  The  Scene,  however,  which  involved  every  Amusement 
and  every  Joy  of  an  idle  and  illiterate  age,  was  the  Penny  Bridal. 
When  «  Pair  were  contracted,  they  for  a  stipulated  consideration 
bespoke  their  Wedding  at  a  certain  Tavern,  and  then  ranged  the 
Country  in  every  direction  to  solicit  Guests.  One,  two,  and  even  three 
bnndred  would  have  convened  on  these  occasions,  to  make  merry  at 
their  own  ezpence  for  two  or  more  days.  This  scene  of  feasting,  drink- 
ing, dancing,  wooing^  fighting,  &c.  was  always  enjoyed  with  the  highest 
leluh^  and,  until  ooliterated  by  a  similar  scene,  furnished  ample 
Materials  for  rural  Mirth  and  rural  Scandal.  But  now  the  Penny 
Bridal  is  r^obaUd  as  an  Index  of  want  of  Money  and  of  want  of 
Taste,  The  Market-i^ce  is  generadly  occt^ied  by  people  in  business. 
Athletic  amusements  are  coi&ned  to  School-Boys.  Dancing  taught 
by  itinsnurt  Masters,  Cards  and  Conversation,  are  the  Amusements 
now  in  vogue ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  Table,  enlivened  by  a  moderate 
Glass,  are  frequently  enjoyed  in  a  suitable  degree  by  people  of  every 
dass.^ 

So  also  (1795)  o^  ^^  Parish  ctf  Avoch  in  Ross  it  is  said :  ''  Marriages 
in  this  place  aoe  generally  conducted  in  the  stile  of  Penny  Weddings. 
little  other  fare  is  provided  except  Bread,  Ale,  and  whisky.  The 
Relatives,  wha  assemble  in  the  morning,  are  entertained  with  a  dram 
and  a  drink  gratis.  But,  after  the  ceremony  is  performed,  every  Man 
pays  for  his  drink.  The  neighbours  then  convene  in  great  numbers. 
A  Fiddler  or  two,  with  |)erhaps  a  boy  to  scrape  on  an  old  violoncello, 
are  ei^^aged.  A  barn  is  allotted  for  the  dancing,  and  a  house  for 
^iakii^.  And  thus  they  make  merry  for  two  or  three  days,  till 
Saturday  night  On  Sftbbalh,  after  returning  from  church,  the  married 
Couple  give  a  sort  of  Dinner  or  Entertainment  to  the  present  friends 
on  both  sides.  So  that  these  Weddings,  on  the  whole,  bring  little  gain 
or  loss  to  the  parties.'' 

In  Cumberland  it  had  the  appellation  of  a  Bride- Wain ;  a  term 
which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Glossary 
to  Douglas's  Virgil,  v.  Thig:  '*  There  was  a  Custom  in  the  Highlands 
and  North  of  Scotland,  where  new«married  persons,  who  had  no  great 
stock,  or  others  low  in  their  fortune,  brought  Carts  and  Horses  with 
them  to  the  Houses  of  their  Relations  and  Friends,  and  received  from 
them  Com,  Meal,  Wool  or  whatever  else  they  could  get." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  called  the  Cumberland 
Packet— 

*' Bride  Wain. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  Safiiron  robe  and  Taper  clear, 
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And  Pomp  and  Feut  and  Revdiy^ 
With  MtSK  and  antient  Pageantiy. 

'' George  Hayton^who  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Dinah  Collin  ot  Crossley  Mill,  purposes  having  a  Bride  Wain  at  his 
House  at  Ox>ssley  near  Mary  Port  on  Thursday  May  yth  next,  (1789) 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  see  his  Friends  and  Well-wishers,  for  whose 
amusement  there  will  be  a  Saddle,  two  Bridles,  a  pair  of  Gands  d*amour 
Gloves,  which  whoever  wins  is  sure  to  be  mamed  within  the  Twelve 
Months,  a  Girdle  (Ceinture  de  Venus)  possessing  qualities  not  to  be 
described,  and  many  other  Articles,  Sports,  and  Pastimes,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  which  can  never  prove  tedious  in  the 
exhibition." 

A  short  time  after  a  match  is  solemnised,  the  parties  give  notice,  as 
above,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  propose  to  have  a  bride-wain; 
whereupon  the  whole  neighourhood  for  several  miles  round  assemble 
at  the  brid^^oom's  house,  and  join  in  all  the  various  pastimes  of  the 
country.  'Hiis  meeting  resembles  our  wakes  and  fairs  ;  and  a  plate 
n  bowl  is  fixed  in  a  convenient  place,  where  each  of  the  company 
contributes  in  proportion  to  his  inclination  and  ability,  and  according 
to  the  degree  of  respect  the  parties  are  held  in ;  and  by  this  very 
laudable  custom  a  worthy  couple  have  frequently  been  b^efited  on 
setting  out  in  life,  with  a  supply  of  money  of  from  ten  to  fourscore 
pounds. 

The  custoni,  writes  Eden  in  The  State  of  the  Poor  (i797)i  "of  a 
general  Feasting  at  Weddings  and  Christenings  is  still  continued  in 
many  Villages  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cumberland ;  Districts, 
which,  as  the  refinements  of  Legislation  and  Manners  are  slow  in 
reaching  them,  are  most  likely  to  exhibit  Vestiges  of  Customs  deduced 
from  remote  antiquity,  or  founded  on  the  simple  dictates  of  Nature: 
and  indeed  it  is  not  singular  that  Marriages,  Births,  Christenings, 
House-warmingSy  &c.  should  be  occasions  in  which  people  of  all 
Classes  and  all  Descriptions  think  it  right  to  rejoice  and  make  merry« 
In  many  parts  of  these  Districts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  all  such  institutions,  now  rendered  venerable  by  long 
use,  are  religiously  observed.  It  would  be  deemed  ominous,  if  not 
impious,  to  be  married  or  to  have  a  Child  bom,  without  something 
of  a  Feast  And  long  may  the  custom  last,  for  it  neither  leads  to 
drunkenness  and  riot,  nor  is  it  costly ;  as  alas !  is  so  commonly  the 
case  in  convivial  Meetings  in  more  favoured  regions.  On  all  these 
occasions,  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  is  contributed  by  the 
Neighbourhood :  some  nimishing  the  Whbaten  Flour  for  the  Pastry ; 
others,  Barley  or  Oats  for  Bread  and  Cakes ;  some,  Poultry  for  Pies ; 
some,  Milk  for  the  Frumenty ;  some.  Eggs ;  some.  Bacon  ;  and  some. 
Butter ;  and,  in  short,  everv  article  necessary  for  a  plentiful  Repast. 
Every  Neighbour,  how  high  or  low  soever,  makes  it  a  point  to  con- 
tribute something. 

"  At  a  Daubimr  (whichns  the  erection  of  a  House  of  Clay),  or  at  a 
Bridk  Wain  (which  is  the  carrying  of  a  Bride  home)  in  Cumberland, 
many  hundreds  of  persons  are  thus  brought  together ;  and  as  it  is  the 
Custom  also,  in  the  latter  instance,  to  make  presents  of  money,  one  or 
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even  two  hundred  pounds  are  said  to  have  sometimes  been  ooUected. 
A  deserving  young  Couple  are  thus,  by  a  public  and  unequivocal  Tes* 
timony  of  the  good  will  of  those  who  best  know  themi  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  the  paths  of  Propriety,  and  are  also  enabled  to  begin  the 
world  with  some  advantage.  The  buth  of  a  Child  also,  instead  of 
being  thought  or  spoken  of  as  bringing  on  the  parents  new  and  heavy 
burthensi  is  thus  rendered,  as  it  no  doubt  always  ought  to  be,  a  Com- 
fort and  a  Blessing :  and  in  every  sense,  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.* 
^  I  own,"  adds  this  honourable  advocate  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  ^  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  a  more  pleasin^^,  or  a  more  rational  way  of 
rendering  sociableness  and  mirth  subservient  to  prudence  and  virtue.' 

In  Essex,  generally,  writes  the  author  of  the  History  of  S'.  BUly  of 
Billericay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo  (an  admirable  parody  on  Don 
Quixote),  *  It  is  a  common  Custom,  when  poor  people  marry,  to  make 
a  kind  of  Dog-hang^g  or  Money-gathering,  which  they  call  a  Wed- 
ding-Dinner, to  which  they  invite  Tag  and  Rae,  all  tliat  vrill  come : 
wbm^  after  Dinner,  upon  summons  of  the  Fidler,  who  setteth  forth 
his  Voice  like  a  Town-Crier,  a  Table  being  set  forth,  and  the  Bride 
set  simpering  at  the  upper  end  of  it :  the  Bridegroom  standing  by 
with  a  white  Sheet  athwart  his  shoulders,  whilst  the  people  march  up 
to  the  Brid^  present  their  money  and  wheel  about.  After  this  offer* 
ing  is  over,  then  is  a  Pair  of  Gloves  laid  upon  the  Table,  most 
monstrously  bedaubed  about  with  Ribbon,  which  by  way  of  auction 
is  set  to  sale,  at  who  gives  most ;  and  he  whose  hap  it  is  to  have  them 
shall  withall  have  a  Kiss  of  the  Bride." 

In  the  Parish  of  Gaigunnock  in  Stirling,  according  to  the  Statisti- 
cal Account  (1796},  it  is  seldom  there  are  social  meetingSb  '*  Mar- 
riages, Baptirais,  Funerals, and  the  Conclusion  of  the  Harvest,  are 
almost  the  only  ocf«8tofis  of  Feasting.  At  these  times  there  is  much 
unnecessary  expefice.  Marriages  usually  happen  in  April  and 
November.  The/  Month  of  May  is  cautiously  avoided.  A  principal 
tenant's  son  or  diiughter  has  a  crowd  of  attendants  at  Marri^^e,  and 
the  Entertainment  lasts  for  two  days  at  the  expence  of  the  Farties. 
The  Company  ^  large  pay  for  the  Musick." 

Waldron,  on  the  subject  of  Manx  Wedding  Feasts,  writes:  "  Notice 
is  given  to  all  the  Friends  and  Relations  on  both  sides,  tho'  they  live 
ever  so  far  dii^tant.  Not  one  of  these,  unless  detained  by  sidcness, 
fails  coming  and  bringing  sdmething  towards  the  Feast  The  nearest 
of  kin,  if  thqy  are  able^  commonly  contribute  the  most,  so  that  they 
have  vast  quantities  of  Fowls  of  all  sorts.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  oif 
Capons  in  one  platter,  and  six  or  eight  fat  Geese  in  another  ;  Sheep 
and  Hogs  rCasted  whole,  and  Oxen  divided  but  into  quarters." 

In  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove  (1608)  we  read:  ''The  Marriage  Day 
being  come,  in  some  Shires  of  England,  the  invited  Ghests  do 
assemble  together,  and  at  the  very  instant  of  the  Marriage^  doe  cast 
their  Presents  (whidi  they  bestowe  upon  the  new-married  Folkes) 
into  a  Bason,  Dish,  or  Cup^  which  standeth  upon  the  Table  in  the 
Church,  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose.  But  this  Custome  is  onely 
put  in  use  amongst  them  which  stand  in  need." 

From  Allan  Ramsajr's  Poems  (172 1)  it  would  seem  that  it  was  usual 
in  Scotland  for  the  friends  to  assemble  in  the  newly  married  couple's 
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house,  before  they  htdzisen  out  of  bed,  and  to  throw  them  their  several 
preeents  upo»  the  bed-dothes-*— 

'"  As  foa's  the  Hcmse  oon'd'  pane, 

To  see  the  young  Fouk  or  Sey  rmsa^ 
(&MUps  came  in  ding  dang, 

And  wi'  a  soss  aboon  the  daiths. 
Ilk  ano  their  Gifts  down  flang ;" 

wh^eh  a  note  explains :  **  They  commoaly  throw  their  Gifts  of  House^ 
hold  Funiitare  above  the  Bed-cloaths  where  the  young  FoUcs  are 
lying.    One  gives  twelve  bora  spomis ;  another  a  pair  of  t<mgs,  ftc.** 

In  Mungo  Park's  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  is  a  description 
of  a  wedding  among  the  Moors.  In  the  evening  the  tabala,  or  lai^e 
dnnn,  was  beat  to  announce  the  fact ;  whereupon  a  number  of  people 
of  be&  sexes  assembled.  A  woman  beat  the  drum,  and  others  of  the 
sex  joined  occasionally  in  chorus,  by  setting  up  a  shrill  scream.  Park 
soon  retired;  but,  after  an  interval  of  sleep  in  his  hat,  he  was 
awakened  by  an  old  woman,  who  said  she  had  broaght  him  a  pre- 
sent from  the  bride.  She  had  a  wooden  bowl  in  her  hand ;  and, 
befoie  Park  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  she  discharged  its  oon^ 
tents  full  in  his  face.  Finding  it  to  be  holy  waier,  like  that  with 
which  a  Hottentot  priest  is  said  to  sprinkle  a  new-married  couple,  he 
took  it  (0*  be  a  mischievous  frolic,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  a 
nuptial  benediction  from  the  bride's  own  person,  which  on  such  occa- 
sions is  always  received  by  the  young  unmarried  Moors  as  a  mark  of 
distinguished  favour.  Such  bein?  the  case.  Park  wiped  his  isjoty  and 
sent  his  acknowledgments  to  the  lady.  The  wedding-drum  con- 
tinued to  beat,  and  the  women  to  sh>g  sdl  night.  About  nine  m  the 
morning  the  bride  was  brought  in  st^iieL^  from  her  mother's  tent, 
attended  by  a  number  of  women  who  carrieGnm^  tent,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  husband ;  some  bearing  up  the  polesi  others  holding 
by  the  strings.  They  marched  thus,  singing,  until  ^hey  came  to  the 
place  appointed  for  her  residence,  wl:^re  they  pitched  the  tent  The 
husband  followed  with  a  number  of  men  leading  four  bullocks,  which 
they  tied  to  the  tent-strings ;  and  with  the  daughter  ef  a  fifth, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  beef  among  the  people;' the  ceremony 
terminated. 
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WESTMORLAND   RIDII«G   FOR    THE   RIBBON. 

Mention  of  this  ceremony  occurs  in  Chicken's  Newcastle  poem 
(1764),  The  Collier's  Wedding— 

**  Foarrastic  Feilows  wait  the  while 
To  kiss  the  Bride  at  the  Church-stile  : 
Then  vig'rous  mount  their  feltex^d  Btecds--* 
— ^To  scourge  them  going,  head  and  tail, 
To  win  what  Country  call  **  the  KaiL'* 

The  Glossary  to  the  Poems  of  Burns  defines  BROOSE  (which  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  kail)  to  be  "  a  Race  at  Country  Wedding8» 
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who  shall  £rst  reach  the  Bftdogroem's  Hocwe  oa  rstnmung  -fivom 
Onirch."  The  neaaing  ctf  irocds  is  cveiywhesc  Bftost  attaagely 
oomipted.  ^  Braose  "  was  originally,  it  may  hie  takm  for  graated,  the 
name  of  the  prise  on  that  occasion,  and  not  of  the  raoe  itself ;  for  he 
who  was  the  first  to  carry  the  happy  intelligence  wins  the  '^  Kail,"  il/^ 
a  smoking  prise  of  spice  brotih,  whidi  stands  ready  prepared  to  reward 
the  victor  in  this  singular  kind  of  raoe* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  passage  has  reference  to  dus, 
or  only  describes  the  bridegroom's  awkwardness  in  supping  broth.  In 
Stephens'  New  Essayes  and  -Characters  (1639)^  of  a  pbin  country 
bridegroom  it  is  written :  ''  Although  he  points  out  his  bravery  with 
Ribbands,  yet  he  hath  no  vaine  glory ;  for  he  contemnes  iine  doathes 
with  dropping  pottage  in  his  bosome.'' 

That  nding  for  die  Broose  was  kept  up  till  recently  in  SooCAand, 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  n-ora  dK  account  of  marriages 
in  the  Courier  Newspaper  of  i6th  January  1813  :  *'  On  the  apth  ult 
at  Mauchline,  by  the  Rev.  David  Wilson,  in  Banlthead,  near  Cumnock, 
Mr  Robert  Ferguson,  in  Whkehill  of  New  Cumnock,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Andrew,  in  Fai^  paru^  of  Tarb<riton.  Immediately  after  the  Marrii^, 
four  Men  of  the  Bride's  company  started  for  the  Broos,  from  Mauch- 
line to  Whitehill,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  when  one  of  them 
was  sure  of  the  prise,  a  yeung  lady,  who  had  stasted  after  they  were 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  entstripped  them  all,  and  notwithBtaading  the 
intermpuon  of  getting  a  shoe  fastened  on  her  Mare,  at  a  smithy  ^on 
the  road,  she  gained  the  prize,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  parties." 

In  Macaula/s  History  aikd  Antiquities  of  Qaybrook  in  Leicester- 
shire (1791)  we  read  :  '*  A  Custom  formerly  prevailed  in  this  Parish 
and  neighbourhood,  of  Riding  for  the  Bride-Cabe^  which  took  place 
when  the  Bride  was  brought  home  to  her  new  habitation.  A  Pole 
was  erected  in  the  front  of  the  House,  three  or  four  yards  high,  with 
the  Cake  stuck  upon  the  top  of  it.  On  the  instant  that  the  Bride  set 
out  from  her  old  habitation,  a  company  of  young  Men  started  off  on 
horseback ;  and  he  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  Pole  invt, 
and  knock  the  Cake  dawn  with  his  stick,  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
it  from  the  hands  of  a  Damsel  on  the  point  of  a  wooden  Sword ;  and 
with  this  trophf  he  returned  in  triumph  to  meet  the  Bride  and  her 
attendants,  who^  upon  llheir  arrival  in  the  village,  were  met  by  a  party, 
whose  office  it  was  to  adorn  their  Horses'  heads  with  Garlands,  and 
to  present  the  Bride  with  a  Posey.  The  last  Ceremony  of  this  sort 
that  took  place  in  the  parish  of  Claybrook  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  person  now  living  in  the 
parish.  Sometimes  the  Bride-Cake  was  tried  for  by  persons  on  foot, 
and  then  it  was  called  '  throwing  the  Quintal^  which  was  performed 
with  heavy  bars  of  iron ;  thus  afifofding  a  trial  of  muscular  strength 
9a  well  as  of  gallantry. 

^  This  Custom  has  been  long  discontinued  as  well  as  the  lother. 
The  only  Custom  now  remaining  at  Weddings,  that  tends  to  recall  a 
chsweal  image  to  the  mind,  is  thait  of  sending  to  a  disappointed  Lover 
m  Garland  made  of  willow,  variously  ornamented ;  aocompamed, 
aMBetiaaes,  with  a  pair  of  G)a««s,  a  white  Handkerchief,  and  a  Smell- 
tag  Bottle. 
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One  cannot  belp  here  expressing  regret  thaL  before  the  innocent 
gaieties  of  these  festivities  were  abohshed  at  Gaybrook^  the  inhabitants 
had  not  abrogated  this  most  illiberal  custom,  which  adds  insult  to 
misfortune,  and  for  which  the  miserable  conceit  of  the  smelling  bottle 
(no  doubt  to  prevent  fainting)  offers  but  a  very  contemptible  apology. 

Macaulay  adds  that  in  Minorca  they  kept  up  a  custom  dating  from 
the  time  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  namely,  the  ceremony  of  throwing 
nuts  and  almonds  at  weddings,  that  the  boys  might  scramble  for 
them.    I  have  referred  to  this  topic  elsewhere. 

Malkin,  in  his  Tour  in  South  Wales,  writes  :  **  111  may  it  be&l  the 
Traveller,  who  has  the  misfortune  of  meeting  a  Welsh  Wedding  on 
the  road.  He  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
a  company  of  Lunatics  escaped  from  their  confinement  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  whole  party  who  are  invited,  both  Men  and  Women,  to 
ride  fall  speed  to  the  Church-porch  ;  and  the  person  who  arrives  there 
first,  has  some  privilege  or  distinction  at  the  Marriage  Feast.  To  this 
important  object  all  inferior  considerations  give  way ;  whether  the 
sa^ty  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  are  not  going  to  be  married,  or 
their  own,  be  incessantly  endangered  bv  boisterous,  unskilful,  and 
contentions  jockeyship.  The  Natives,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Custom,  and  warned  against  the  Cavalcade  by  its  vociferous  approach, 
turn  aside  at  respectful  distance :  but  the  Stranger  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  escapes  being  overthrown  by  ah  onset,  the  occasion  of  which  puts 
out  of  sight  that  urbanity  so  generaUy  chaiacteristic  of  the  people.* 

A  deivyman  informed  the  author  that  riding  in  a  narrow  lane  near 
Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  in  the  summer  of  I7S^  he  was  suddenly 
overtaken  (and  indeed  wellnigh  ridden  over)  by  a  nuptial  party  at 
full  speed,  who  before  they  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  they 
stopped  to  take  some  refreshment,  described  several  circles  round  the 
market-place,  or  rode,  as  it  werc^  several  rines. 

A  contest  of  the  same  kind  is  called  in  Westmoriand  ^  riding  for 
the  Ribbon.** 

In  The  Westmorland  Dialect  (1790)  a  country  wedding  is  described 
with  no  little  humour.  The  clergyman  b  represented  as  chiding  the 
parties  for  not  coming  before  him  nine  months  sooner.  The  ceremony 
being  over,  we  aro  told  that  ^  Awe  raaid  haam  fearful  wele,  am  tike 
yovn^ans  raaid  Jbr  tii  RMatid;  me  Cusen  Betty  banged  awth  Lads 
an  gat  it  for  sure." 


rOOT-BiOX  MONSY. 

In  the  North  of  England,  among  colliers  and  others,  it  is  customary 
for  a  party  to  watch  the  bridegroom's  coming  ont  of  church  after  the 
ceremony,  in  order  to  demand  money  for  a  foot-ball ;  a  claim  that 
admits  of  no  refusal 

Coles*  Dictionanr  adverts  to  another  kind  of  ball  money  given  by  a 
new  bride  to  her  old  play-fellows. 

In  Normandy  the  bride  throws  a  ball  over  the  churoh,  which  both 
bachelors  and  married  men  scramble  for.    They  then  dance  together. 
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TORCHXS  USSD  AT  WXDDIK08. 

The  practice  of  pagan  Rome  was  that  two  children  should  lead  the 
bride,  and  a  third  bear  before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn,  in  honour  of 
Ceres. 

In  some  foreign  prints  of  marriages,  torches  are  represented  as 
being  carried  in  the  procession.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  custom 
ever  obtained  in  England,  though  the  following  lines  in  Herrick's 
Hesperides  lead  one  to  think  that  it  had — 

^  Upon  a  MM  that  dytdthi  Day  she  was  marryeeL 

**  That  Morne  which  saw  me  made  a  Bride, 
The  Ev'ning  witnest  that  I  d/d. 
Those  holy  Lights^  wherewith  they  guide 
Unto  the  B€d  the  bashfid  Bride^ 
Served  but  as  Tapers  for  to  burne 
And  light  my  Rdiques  to  their  Ume. 
This  Epitaph,  which  here  you  see^ 
Supply'd  the  Epithalamie." 

Gough,  referring  to  funeral  torches  in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
writes  :  ^  The  use  of  Torches  was,  however,  retained  alike  in  the  day- 
time, as  was  the  case  at  Weddings." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Garden  of  Cyrus  (1658),  affirms  that  the 
Romans  admitted  but  five  torches  in  their  nuptial  solemnities. 

In  Swinburne's  account  of  gypsies,  in  his  journey  through  Calabria, 
is  the  following  remark  :  ^  At  their  Weddings  th^  cany  Torches^  and 
have  Paranymphs  to  give  the  Bride  away,  with  many  other  unusual 
Rites." 

Lamps  and  flambeaux  continue  to  be  used  at  Japanese  weddings. 
"  The  Nuptial  Torch^  says  the  author  of  HymeiK  an  Account  of  the 
Marriage  Ceremonies  of  different  Nations  (1700),  ''used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  has  a  strikine  conformity  to  the  Flambeaus^  of 
the  Japanese.  The  most  considerable  difference  is  that,  amongst  the 
Romans,  this  Torch  was  carried  before  the  Bride  by  one  of  her  Virgin 
Attendants ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  that  office  was  performed  by  the 
Bride's  Mother/* 

Id  the  Greek  Church,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  bride- 
groom  and  bride  enter  the  church  with  lighted  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands.    Torches  are  used  at  Turkish  marriages. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  in  Berlin,  in  1743,  it  is  recorded  that  upon 
rising  from  the  table  the  whole  company  returned  to  the  white  hall, 
whi^  was  illuminated  with  fresh  wax  candles.  The  musicians  were 
placed  on  a  stage  of  solid  silver ;  and  six  lieutenant-generals  and  six 
ministers  of  state  stood  provided,  each  of  them,  with  a  white  wax 
torch  in  hand,  readv  for  lighting  in  accordance  with  a  German  Court 
ceremony  prescribed  for  such  occasions,  called  ''  the  dance  of  torches  ' 
in  obvions  allusion  to  the  torch  of  Hymen.  This  dance  was  opened 
by  the  newly-married  couple,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  hall,  saluting 
itut  king  and  the  company.    Before  them  were  the  ministers  and  the 
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generals,  two  and  two,  with  their  torches  aflame.    The  princess  then 
gave  her  hand  to  the  king,  and  the  prince  his  to  the  queen  ;  the  \axA 

fave  his  hand  to  the  queen-mother,  and  the  reig[ning  queen  extended 
ers  to  Prince  Henry.  In  this  fashion  all  the  princes  and  princesses 
that  were  present,  one  after  the  other,  and  according  to  their  rank,  led 
up  the  dance^  maldng  the  tour  oi  the  hall,  almost  in  the  step  of  the 
Polognese. 

MUSIC  AT  WEDDINGS. 

At  the  marriages  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  parties  irere  attended  to 
church  by  music. 

In  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimony  (1543)  we  read  as  follows: 
'*  Early  in  the  momyng  the  Weddyng  people  begynne  to  excead  in 
superfluous  eatyng  and  drinkyng,  whereof  they  spytte  untyll  the  halfe 
sermon  be  done,  and  when  they  come  to  the  preachynge,  they  are' 
halfe  droncke,  some  all  together.  Therfore  regard  they  neyther  the 
prechyng  nor  prayer,  but  stond  there  only  be^uise  of  the  Custome. 
Such  folkes  also  do  come  to  the  church  with  all  manner  of  pompe 
and  pride,  and  gorgiousnes  of  rayment  and  jewels.  They  come  with 
a  great  noyse  of  Harpes,  Lutes,  Kyttes,  Basens,  and  Drommes, 
wherwyth  they  trouble  the  whole  church  and  hyndre  them  in  matters 
pertayninge  to  God. — And  even  as  they  come  to  the  Churche,  so  go 
they  from  the  Churche  agayne^  lygl^t,  nyce,  in  shameful  pompe  and 
vaine  wantonesse." 

Veron's  Huntine  of  Purgatory  to  death  (i  561)  contains  a  passage 
which  runs  thus :  ^  I  knewe  a  Priest  (this  is  a  true  tale  that  I  tell  you, 
and  no  Lye)  \^iche  when  any  of  his  parishioners  should  be  maryed* 
woulde  take  his  Backe-pype,  and  go  fetche  theym  to  the  Churche, 

Elaynge  sweetelye  afore  them,  and  then  would  he  lave  his  Instrument 
andsomely  upon  the  Aultare,  tyll  he  had  maryed  them  and  sayd 
Masse.  Which  thyng  being  done,  he  would  gentillye  bringe  them 
home  agayne  with  Backe-pype.  Was  not  this  Priest  a  true  Ministreily 
thynke  ye  ?  for  he  dyd  not  conterfoyt  the  Ministrell,  but  was  one  in 
dede." 

Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  En^ish  Poesie  (1589),  speaks  of  **  blind 
Harpers f  or  such  like  Taueme  Mmstrels  that  give  a  nt  of  mirth  for  a 
groat,  and  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  Stories  of  old  time, 
as  the  Tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  Reportes  ofBevis  of  Southampton^  Guy 
of  Warwickey  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other 
old  Romances,  or  historicall  Rimes,  madfe  purposely  for  recreation  of 
the  common  people  at  Christmasse  diners  and  Bridealesy  and  in 
Tauemes  and  Ale-houses,  and  such  other  places  of  base  resort" 

In  Brooke's  Epithalamium  (1614)  we  read — 

"  Now  whiles  slow  Howies  doe  feed  the  Times  delay, 
Confiu'd  Disooorse,  with  Mundu  mixt  mmemg^ 
Fills  np  the  Semy-dfde  of  the  Day ; " 

against  which  in  the  macgin  is  set  Che  tK^xM^ivoxi^^  Aftirmotme 
MusidkeJ' 
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Griffith's  Betfady  or  a  Forme  for  Families  (1634),  lias  the  following 
on  marriage  feasts :  *'  Some  cannot  be  merry  without  a  noise  of 
Fidlen^  v^o  scrape  acquaintance  at  the  first  sight ;  nor  sing,  unlesse 
the  Divell  himselte  come  in  for  a  part,  and  the  ditty  be  made  in  HelL*' 
He  had  before  said :  "  We  joy  mdeed  at  Weddings  ;  bat  how  ?  Some 
please  themselves  in  breaking  broad,  I  had  almost  said  bawdy  Jests." 
The  same  writer  adds  :  '*  Some  drink  healths  so  long  till  they  loose  it, 
and  (being  more  heathenish  in  this  than  was  Ahasuems  at  his  Feast) 
they  urge  their  Companions  to  drinke  by  measure  out  of  measure.*' 

Waldron  tells  us  that  at  Manx  marriages  **  they  are  preceded  (to 
Church)  br  Musick,  who  play  all  the  while  before  them  the  Tune,  tke 
Bladk  tmatke  Grey;  no  other  is  ever  used  at  Weddings."  When  they 
arrive  at  the  churchyard,  he  says  that  they  widk  three  times  round 
the  church  before  they  enter  it. 

In  Ddioney's  History  of  John  Newdiombe  (1597)  it  is  recorded  of 
his  marriage  and  of  the  bride's  progress  to  church  that ''  there  was  a 
noise  of  Musicians  that  play'd  all  the  way  before  her." 

Dame  Sibil  Turfe^  one  of  the  characters  in  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
reproaches  her  husband  thus  :  *'  A  Clod  you  shall  be  called,  to  let  no 
Music  go  afore  your  Child  to  Church,  to  chear  her  heart  up  ! "  And 
Scriben,  seconding  the  good  old  dame's  rebuke,  adds  :  Ashe's  ith' 
right,  Sir ;  for  your  Wedding  Dinner  is  starved  without  Music* 

This  requisite  has  not  been  omitted  in  the  Colliex's  Wedding— 

"  The  Pipers  wind  and  take  their  post^ 
And  go  before  to  clear  the  coast" 

The  rejoicing  by  ringing  of  bells  at  marriages  of  any  consequence  is 
everywhere  common.  On  the  fifth  bell  at  the  church  of  kendal  in 
Westmorland  is  the  following  inscription,  alluding  to  this 

<<  In  Wedlock  bands, 
All  ye  who  join  with  hand^ 

Your  hearts  unite ; 
So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  combine 

To  laud  the  nuptial  rite." 


flPORTS  At  WEDDINGS. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  Strutt  informs  us  in  his  Manners  and 
Customs^  after  the  nuptial  feast  ''the  remaining  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  mirth  and  dancing,  while  the 
graver  sort  sat  down  to  their  drinking  bout,  in  which  they  highly 
delighted' 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  in  later  times  a  wedding  sermon,  an 
epithalamium,  and  at  night  a  masque  formed  part  of  the  entertain- 
ments ;  and  it  was  a  general  custom  between  the  wedding  dinner  and 
supper  to  have  dancing.  Thus  Herrick  has  ten  short  soo^^s,  or  rather 
choral  gratiilations,  entitled  Connubii  Flores,  or  the  Well  Wishes  at 
Weddings ;  and  in  the  Account  of  the  Marriage  Ceremonials  of 
Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Swsan  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  is 
reoonled  that  ''at  night  there  was  a  Masque  in  the  HalL    Weddnig 
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sennonti  as  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  observe^  usually  were  d^ 

livered  in  olden  time. 

In  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimony  (1543)  we  read :  "  After  tbe 
Bancket  and  Feast,  there  begynnethe  a  vayne,  madde,  and  unmanerlye 
fashion,  for  the  Bryde  must  be  brought  into  an  open  dauftcyngif  pki^ 
Then  is  there  such  a  rennynge,  leapynge  and  flyngyng  amonge  them, 
then  is  there  suche  a  lyftynge  up  and  discoveiynge  of  the  DamseUes 
clothes  and  other  Womennes  apparell,  that  a  Man  might  thynke  they 
were  swome  to  the  Devels  Daunce.  Then  muste  the  poore  Bryde 
kepe  foote  with  al  Dauncers  and  refuse  none,  how  scabbed,  foule, 
droncken,  rude^  and  shameles  soever  he  be.  Then  must  she  oft  tymes 
heare  and  se  much  wyckednesse  and  many  an  uncomely  word ;  and 
that  noyse  and  romblyng  endureth  even  tyil  Supper." 

So  in  the  Summe  of  the  Holy  Scripture  (1547),  ^Suffer  not  your 
Children  to  go  to  Weddings  or  Banckettes ;  for  nowe  a  daies  one  can 
leame  nothing  there  but  ribaudry  and  foule  wordes.*' 

Northbrooke,  in  his  Treatise  against  Dauncine,  writes  :  ''  In  the 
Counsell  of  Laoditia,  A.D.  364,  it  was  decreed  thus:  It  is  not 
meete  for  Christian  Men  to  daunce  at  their  Manages.  Let  the 
Cleargie  aryse  and  go  their  wayes,  when  the  players  on  the  Instru- 
ments (which  serve  tor  dauncing)  doe  beg^nne  to  playe,  least  by  their 
presence  they  shoulde  seeme  to  allowe  that  wantonnesse ;"  and  a 
character  in  Scott*s  Mock- Marriage  (1696)  exclaims  :  ''  You  are  not 
so  merry  as  Men  in  your  condition  should  be  ;  What  I  a  Couple  of 
Weddings  and  not  a  dance  f* 

In  re&ence  to  a  nuptial  feast,  the  cushion  dance  at  weddings  is 
thus  mentioned  in  the  Apophthegms  of  King  James,  the  Eari  of 
Worcester  and  others  (1658) :  "  At  last  when  the  Masoue  was  ended 
and  Time  had  brought  in  the  Supper,  the  Cushion  led  the  Dance  out  of 
the  Parlour  into  the  Hall;^  and  the  popular  old  ballad  of  the  Win- 
chester Wedding  has  it — 

*'  And  now  they  had  din'd,  advancing 
Into  the  midst  of  the  Hall, 
The  Fidlers  stnick  np  for  dancing, 

And  Jeremy  led  np  the  Brawl. 
Sucky,  that  dan^dwith  the  Cushion,  Soc*' 

In  Sprint  and  Playford's  The  Dancing  Master  (1698)  is  an  account 
of 

^  J^fon  Sondersom  or  the  Cushion  Dotue,  on  eld  Round  Donee, 


"  This  Dance  is  beenn  by  a  single  person,  (either  Man  or  Woman,)  who 
taking  a  Cushion  in  hisnand,  dances  about  the  Room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tune 
he  stops  and  sings,  This  Dance  it  will  no  farther  go.  The  Musician  answers,  / 
pray  you,  good  Sir,  why  say  you  so  f  Man.  Because  Joan  Sanderson  will  not 
come  to,  Mnsick.  She  must  come  to,  and  she  shall  come  to,  and  she  must  come 
whether  she  will  or  no.  Then  he  lays  down  the  Cushion  before  a  Woman,  on 
which  she  kneels  and  he  kisses  her,  singing,  Wekom,  Joan  Sanderson,  wdcom, 
wdcom.  Then  she  rises,  takes  up  the  Cushion,  and  both  dance,  singing; 
Prisihum-prcmlfum  is  a  fkte  Dance  and  shall  we  go  dance  it  once  again,  and 
mce  again,  and  shall  nmgo  dance  it  once  again  ^  Then  making  a  stop,  the 
Woman  shigs  as  before,  This  Dance  it  vriU  no  farther  go,  MusioE.  I  proyyou. 
Madam,  wJfy  soy  you  $of  Woman.  Betaute  John  Sanderson  will  not  come  to. 
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Ifndck.  He  nmU  tmtuU^  hfu  (as  before).  And  lo  she  la^fs  down  Uie  CvshioB 
before  a  Man,  who^  kneeling  upon  it,  salutes  her,  she  singing,  Wdceme^  %Ah 
SamUnoHy  &&  Then  he  taking  up  the  Cushion,  they  take  hands  and  danoe 
round,  sb^ng  as  before,  and  thus  they  do  till  the  whole  Company  are  taken 
into  the  Ring.  Then  the  Cushion  is  hud  before  the  first  Man,  the  Woman 
singing,  7%is  Dance,  &c.  (as  before,)  only  instead  of  Come  io^  they  sing  Gcfro: 
and  instead  of  Wekinu  yokn  Sanderson^  &c.  they  sing  Farewell  John  Sander^ 
9on,  farewell,  farewell ;  and  so  they  go  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  came  in. 
Nate,  the  Woman  is  kiss'd  by  all  the  Men  in  the  Ring,  at  her  coming  in,  and 
going  out,  and  likewise  the  Man  by  the  Women." 

Selden's  Table  Talk  abo  supplies  an  illustration  of  this  dance  : 
**  The  Court  of  England  is  much  alter'd.  At  a  solemn  Dancing,  first 
3rou  have  the  grave  Measures,  then  the  Corrantoes  and  the  Galliards, 
and  this  is  kept  up  with  Ceremony,  at  leng^th  to  French-more,"  (it 
should  be  Trench-more)  '*  and  the  Cushion  Dance,  and  then  all  the 
Company  dance,  Lord  and  Groom,  Lady  and  Kitchen  Maid,  no  distinc- 
tion. So  in  our  Court  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state 
were  kept  up.  In  King  James's  time,  things  were  pretty  well.  But  in 
King  Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  French-more,  and  the 
Cushion  dance,  omnium  gatherum,  toUy,  poUy,  hoite  come  toite." 

In  the  same  work,  under  the  head  of  Excommunication,  is  an 
aUusion  to  the  custom  of  dancing:  at  weddings  :  ^  Like  the  Wench 
that  was  to  be  married :  she  asked  her  Mother,  when  'twas  done,  if 
she  should  go  to  Bed  presently  ?  no,  says  her  Mother,  you  must  dine 
first ;  and  then  to  bed.  Mother?  no,  you  must  dance  after  dinner;  and 
then  to  bed,  Mother  ?  no,  you  must  go  to  supper,"  &c. 

Among  the  various  sports  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  Strype's  Annals  (157$)  relates^  ''That 
afternoon  jas  the  relator  expresseth  it)  in  honour  of  this  Kenelworth 
Castle,  ana  of  God  and  St.  Kenelme  (whose  day  by  the  Kalendar  this 
was)  was  a  solemn  Country  Bridal,  Tviih  running  at  QmntinJ'  The 
queen's  residence  here  extended  over  nineteen  days. 

According  to  the  Glossary  to  Kennel's  Parochial  Antiquities  the 
quintain  was  anciently  a  customary  sport  at  weddings  ;  and  he  says  it 
active  in  his  time  at  Blackthome,  and  at  Deddington  in  Oxford- 


Blount's  Glossographia  explains  the  quintain  to  be  "  a  Game  or  Sport 
still  in  request  at  Marriages^  in  some  parts  of  this  Nation,  specially  in 
Shropshire ;  the  manner,  now  corruptly  thus  :  A  Quintin,  Buttress,  or 
thick  Plank  of  Wood,  is  set  fast  in  the  Ground  of  the  High-way,  where 
the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  are  to  pass  ;  and  Poles  are  provided,  with 
which  the  young  Men  run  a  Tilt  on  horseback,  and  he  that  breaks  most 
Poles,  and  shows  most  activity,  wins  the  Qarland." 

Aubrey's  Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaism  favours  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  conunon  sport  at  weddings,  till  die  breaking  out  of  the 
dvil  wars,  even  among  people  in  the  lower  rank  of  life. 

^  On  Offham  Green,"  writes  Hasted  in  his  History  of  Kent, ''  there 
stands  a  Quintin^^  a  thing  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  being  a  Machine 
much  used  in  former  times  by  youth,  as  well  to  tiy  their  own 
activity,  as  the  swiftness  of  their  Horses  in  running  at  it  (He  gives 
an  engimving  of  it)    '*The  CroM-piece  of  it  is  broad  at  one  end«  and 
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pierced  full  of  Holes ;  and  a  Bag  of  Sand  is  hung  at  the  other,  and 
swings  rcmnd  on  being  moved  -witn  any  blow.  The  pastime  was  finr  the 
youth  on  horseback  to  run  at  it  as  fast  as  possible,  and  hit  the  broad 
part  in  his  career  with  much  force.  He  that  by  chance  hit  it  not  at 
all,  was  treated  with  loud  peals  of  derision  ;  and  he  who  did  hit  it, 
made  the  best  use  of  his  swiftness,  lest  he  should  have  a  sound 
blow  on  his  neck  from  the  Bag  of  Sand,  which  instantly  swang  round 
from  the  other  end  of  the  Quintin.  The  great  design  of  this  sport,  was 
to  try  the  agility  of  the  Horse  and  Man,  and  to  break  the  board,  w^ich, 
whoever  did,  he  was  accounted  chief  of  the  day's  Sport.  It  stands 
opposite  the  dwelling  house  of  the  Estate,  which  is  oound  to  keep  it 
up."  And,  speaking  of  Bobbing  parish,  he  says  :  **  There  was  fonnerly 
a  Quintin  in  this  parish,  there  being  still  a  Field  in  it,  called  from 
thence  the  QtUntin-FUld!' 

Owen^  tn  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  v,  CwintaH^  describes  a  Hymeneal 
game  thus  :  '*  A  Pole  is  fixt  in  the  Ground,  with  sticks  set  about  it 
which  the  Bridegroom  and  his  Company  take  up,  and  try  their  strength 
and  activity  in  breaking  them  upon  the  Pole." 

For  an  account  of  the  Quintain  as  a  more  genend  sport  the  reader 
is  referred  to  an  earUer  section  of  this  work. 


DIVINATION  AT  WEDDINOS. 

Divination  at  marriages  was  practised  in  times  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Vallaacey  tells  us  that  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Etruscan 
Academy  of  Cortona  is  the  drawing  of  a  picture  found  in  Herculaneum, 
represel^^ing  a  marriage.  In  the  front  is  a  sorceress  casting  the 
five  stones ;  and  the  writer  of  the  memoir  justly  concludes  tluut  &e  is 
in  the  act  of  divining.  The  figure  exactly  corresponds  with  the  first 
and  principal  cast  of  the  Irish  Purin  ;  ail  five  are  cast  up,  and  the  first 
catch  is  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Vallancey's  copy  of  the  dnmaog 
shows  one  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  remaining  four  on  Uie 
ground ;  opposite  the  sorceress  being  the  matron,  attentive  to  the 
success  of  the  cast.  No  marriage  ceremony  was  peiibrmed  witho«t 
consulting  the  Druidess  and  her  Purin.  Auspices  soUbani  nmpUis 
imUresse^  as  Juvenal  sets  down  in  his  twdfth  Satire. 

Vallancey  adds :  ''  This  is  now  played  as  a  Game  by  the  youths  of 
both  Sexes  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Seic  Seoaa  (Shec  Shona)  was 
readily  turned  into  Jack  Stones,  \>y  an  English  ear,  by  wluch  name 
this  Game  is  now  known  by  the  English  in  Ireland.  It  has  another 
name  among  the  Vidgar,  viz.,  Gobstones.'' 

Pliny,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Natural  History,  mentions  that  in 
his  time  the  circos,  a  sort  of  lame  hawl^  was  accounted  a  lucky  omen 
at  weddings. 

In  the  North,  and  perhaps  all  over  England,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  slices  of  the  bride-cake  are  thrice,  some  say  nine  times,  put 
thro^gh  the  wedding  ring,  and  are  afterwards  laid  under  the  pillows 
of  young  folk  when  they  go  to  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
dream  of  their  lovers ;  or  of  exciting  prophetic  •deeams  of  love  and 
marriage* 
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Thus  Httnmhry  Clinker  (1771)  xecosds  :  ^  A  Cake  being  broken 
over  the  head  of  Mrs  Tabitha  Lismahago,  the  Fragments  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Bystanders^  according  to  the  Custom  of  the 
antient  BritODs,  on  the  supposition  that  every  person  who  ate  of  this 
hallowed  Cake,  should  that  Night  have  a  Vision  of  the  Man  or  Woman 
whom  Heaven  designed  shoula  be  his  or  her  wedded  mate/ 

In  the  Spectator  we  read  :  ''  The  Writer  resolved  to  try  his  For- 
tune,  fluted  all  Day,  and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming  upon 
something  at  night,  procured  an  handsome  SUce  of  Bride  Cake,  which 
he  placed  very  conveniently  under  his  pillow.'' 

The  Connoisseur,  also,  notices  the  practice :  ^  Cousin  Debby  was 
married  a  little  whUe  ago,  and  she  sent  me  a  piece  of  Bride-Cake  to 
put  under  my  pillour,  and  I  bad  the  sweetest  dream :  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  married  together." 

The  following  occurs  in  llie  Progress  of  Matrimony  (1733)—* 

^  Bat,  Madam,  as  a  Present  take 
This  little  Paper  of  ^ride-Cake  : 
Fast  any  Friday  in  the  year, 
When  Venus  moants  the  starry  sphere. 
Thrust  dus  at  Night  in  pillowber. 
In  morning  slumber  vou  will  seem 
T*  enjoy  your  Lover  m  a  Dieaaib" 

The  radiance  of  the  sun  upon  the  bride  was  regaided  as  a  good 
omen. 
Thus  Herrick-^ 

"  While  that  others  do  divine 
Blest  is  the  Bride  on  whom  the  San  doth  shina" 

At  the  weddings  of  the  German  nobility  it  was  customary  for  the 
bride,  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  bride  chamber,  to  take  off  her 
shoe,  and  throw  it  among  the  bystanders,  who  all  strove  to  catch  it ; 
and  whoever  got  it  accepted  it  as  a  prognostication  of  early  matri- 
monial bliss. 

There  was  an  ancient  superstition  that,  to  insure  the  bride^s  good 
fortune,  it  was  necessary  at  her  marriage  that  she  should  enter  the 
house  under  two  drawn  swords  placed  in  the  manner  of  a  St  Andrew's 
Cross. 

Hutchinson,  making  of  a  cross  near  the  ruins  of  the  church  in 
Holy  Island,  in  Durham,  says :  'Mt  is  now  called  the  Petting  Stone. 
Whenever  a  Marriage  is  solemnized  at  the  Church,  after  the  Ceremony, 
the  Bride  is  to  step  upon  it ;  and  if  she  cannot  stride  to  the  end  there- 
of, it  is  said  the  Marriage  will  prove  unfortunate.''  The  etymology 
there  given  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  remembered.  It  is  called  psUmg^ 
lest  the  bride  should  take  pet  with  her  supper. 

Grose  records  the  vulgar  superstition,  still  rife,  that  holds  it  unlucky 
\o  walk  under  a  ladder,  as  it  may  prevent  your  being  married  that 
fear. 

To  this  day  our  rustics  retain  many  superstitious  notions  concermng 
the  times  of  the  year  when  it  is  accounted  lucky  or  otherwise  to  marry. 
It  has  been  remarked  already  that  none  are  ever  married  on  Childer- 
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mas  Day.  For  whatever  cause,  this  is  a  black  day  in  the  calendar  of 
impatient  lovers.  Randle  Holme,  too,  in  his  Aceuiemy  of  Armory  and 
Blazon  (1688),  tells  us  :  ''  Innocence  Day  on  what  Day  of  the  week 
soever  it  lights  upon,  that  Day  of  the  week  is  by  Astronomers  taken 
to  be  a  Cross  Day  all  the  year  through.* 

One  of  Ray's  Proverbs  embalms  another  ancient  conceit  on  this 
head — 

'*  Who  marries  between  the  Sickle  and  the  Scythe 
WiU  never  thrive." 

We  gather  from  the  author  of  the  Convivial  Antiquities  that  the 
heathen  Romans  were  not  without  their  superstitions  on  this  subject. 

The  month  of  May,  as  we  learn  from  Ovi'^'s  Fasti,  was  considered 
particularly  unlucky  for  the  celebration  of  marriage. 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  several  days  are  marked  as  unfit  for 
marriages  {NufHa  non  fiufU)  namely,  *^  Feb.  1 1,  Jun.  2,  Nov.  2,  and 
Decemb.  i."  On  the  loth  of  September  it  is  noted  :  Tobice  sacrum, 
Nuptiarum  Ceremonue  a  Nuptiis  deducUt,  videlicet  de  Ense^  de  Pisce^ 
de  Pompa,  et  de  Pedibus  lavandis;  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  the 
Vigil  of  St  Paul's  Day,  there  is  this  singular  restriction  :  Viri  cum 
Uxoribus  non  cubanL 

In  Vaughan's  Almanadc  for  the  year  1559,  made  for  the  merydian 
of  Gloucestre,  ''the  tymes  of  Weddinges  when  it  begynneth  and 
endeth,**  are  thus  detailed  :  ''  Jan.  14.  Weding  begin.  Jan.  21. 
Weddinge  goth  out*  April  3.  Wedding  be.  April  29.  Wedding  goeth 
out  May  22.  Wedding  be^yn.*  And  in  another  Almanack  for  1655, 
by  Andrew  Waterman,  manner,  we  have  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  last 
page,  the  following  days  as  being  those  whereon  it  is  **  good  to  marry, 
or  contract  a  Wife,  (for  then  Women  will  be  fond  and  loving,)": 
January  2,  4,  11,  19,  21 :  February  I,  3,  10^  19,  21 :  March  3,  5, 12,  ao, 
23 :  April  2,  4,  12,  20^  22  :  May  2,  4,  12,  20^  23  :  June  i,  3,  11, 19,  21  : 
July  I,  3,  12, 19,  21,  31  :  August  2,  11,  18,  20, 30  :  September  i,  9,  x6, 
18,  28  :  October  i,  8,  15,  17.  27,  29  :  November  5,  ix,  13,  22,  25  : 
December  i,  8. 10,  19,  23, 29.'' 

In  Sinclairs  Account  of  Scotland  (1795),  the  minister  of  the 
Parishes  of  South  Ronaldsay  and  Burray,  two  of  the  Orkney  Islands^ 
attests  :  *^  No  couple  chuses  to  marry  except  with  a  growing  Moon, 
and  some  even  wish  for  a  flowing  Tide.** 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Mr  Winwood  (London, 
January,  1604),  among  other  notices  relating  to  marriages  at  court  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  the  following :  **  At  Night  ^ere  was  casting 
o£f  the  Bride's  left  Hose,  and  many  other  pretty  Sorceries." 

Grose  tells  of  a  singular  superstition  to  tne  effect  that,  if  the  youngest 
daughter  in  a  family  should  chance  to  be  married  before  her  elder 
sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding  without  shoes.  This,  it  is 
held,  will  counteract  their  ill-luck,  and  procure  them  husbands. 

In  A  Boulster  Lecture  (1640)  mention  occurs  of  a  time-honoured 
custom  :  ^  When  at  any  time  a  Couple  were  married,  the  soale  of  the 
Bridegroom's  Shoe  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  Bride's  Head,  implying 
with  what  subjection  she  should  serve  her  Husband." 

There  was  another  superstition  that  the  bride  should  not  step  over 
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the  threshold  in  entering  the  bridegroom's  hovse,  but  should  be  lifted 
over  it  by  her  nearest  relations.  She  was  also  to  knit  her  fillets  to  the 
door-posts  and  anoint  the  sides,  to  avert  the  mischievous  fascinations 
of  witches ;  and  previously  to  this  operation  she  was  to  assume  a 
yellow  veiL 

^The  Bryde  anoynted  the  poostes  of  the  Doores  with  Swyne's 
grease,*  we  read  in  Langle/s  version  of  Polydore  Vezgil  (1^46)^  "be- 
cause she  thought  by  that  meanes  to  dryve  awaye  all  misfortune; 
whereof  she  had  her  name  in  Latin  Uxarab  ungendo;^  and  in  the 
Epithalamium  on  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  LAdy,  Herrick 
sing*— 

**  And  DOW  the  yellow  Vaile  at  last 

Over  her  fragrant  Cheek  is  cast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You,  you,  that  be  of  her  neeiest  kin» 

Now  o'er  the  threshold  force  her  in. 

Bat  to  avert  the  worst, 

I^t  her  her  fillets  first 

Knit  to  the  Posts :  this  point 

Rememb'riiif,  to  anoint 

The  sides :  for  'tis  a  charme 

Stnmg  against  future  harme : 

And  the  evil  deads,  the  which 

There  was  hidden  by  the  Witch.** 

According  to  Pennant,  the  Highlanders,  during  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, take  great  care  that  dogs  do  not  pass  between  the  couple  to  be 
married ;  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  leaving  the  bride- 

f  room's  left  shoe  without  buckle  or  latchet,  to  prevent  the  secret  in- 
uence  of  witches  on  the  nuptial  night  He  adds  :  "  This  is  an  old 
opinion."    Gesner  says  that  witches  made  use  of  toads  as  a  charm. 

Tying  the  Point  was  another  fascination,  illustrations  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Scot's  Discourse  concerning  Devils  and  Spirits ;  in 
the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage ;  and  in  the  British  Apollo  (1709). 

In  The  Witch  of  Edmonton  (1658)  youne  Banks  says :  ^  Ungirt^ 
u9ibUs£dy  says  the  Proverb.  But  my  Girdle  shall  serve  a  ridins^Knit; 
and  a  Fig  for  all  the  Witches  in  Christendom.'* 

It  was  also  held  unlucky  if  the  bride  did  not  weep  bitterly  on  the 
wedding  day. 

Thus  Stephens,  in  his  character  of  '*  a  plaine  Countrey  Bride,*  says  : 
''  She  takes  it  by  tradition  from,  her  Fdlow-^Gossips,  that  she  must 
weepe  shoures  upon  her  Marriage  Day  :  though  by  the  vertue  of  mus- 
tard and  onions,  if  she  cannot  naturally  dissemble;" 

FLINGING  THE  STOCKING  : 
A  SPECIES  OF  DrVINATION  USED  AT  WEDDINGS. 

Of  this  practice  mention  is  made  in  a  curious  little  book  entitled 
The  West-Country  Qothier  undone  by  a  Peacock :  ''  The  Sack  Posset 
must  be  eaten  and  the  Stocking  flung,  to  see  who  can  first  hit  the 
Bridegroom  on  the  Nose.** 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  through  England,  relates  of  this  custom 
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that  ibit  bridals  stockings  weie  ttihen  by  the  young  men,  and  the 
bridegroom^s  by  the  girls ;  each  o£  whom^.  sitting  at  the  loot  of  the 
bed^  thsow  the  stocking*  over  their  ow»  heads^  endeavouring  to^  make 
them  fidl  upon  those  of  the  bride,  or  of  her  spouse.  If  the  bridegroom's 
stockings,  thrown  by  the  girls,  fell  upon  the  bridegroom's  head,  it  was 
a  sign  of  their  own  speedy  marriage  >  and  a  similar  pro0M>slic  was 
derived  fsom  the  falling  ii  the  bnde's  stockings,  as  thrown  by  the 
young  men. 

In  the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marrii^  a  slightly  different  version  of 
the  practice  is  given :  '*  One  of  the  young  Ladies^  instead  of  Ihrawiag 
the  Stocking  at  the  Bride,  fling^  it  hiVi  in  the  Bason  "  (which  held  the 
sack  posset)  ''and  then  it's  time  to  take  the  Posset  away;  which 
done,  they  last  kiss  round  and  so  depart" 

So  also  in  Hymen  (1760)  we  read :  ''The  Men  take  the  Bride's 
Stockings,  and  the  Women  those  of  the  Bridegroom :  they  then  seat 
^emselves  at  the  bed's  feet  and  throw  the  Stockings  over  tiieir  heads, 
and  whenever  any  one  hits  the  owner  of  them,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
Omen  that  the  person  will  be  married  in  a  short  time ;  and  though 
this  Ceremony  is  looked  upon  as  mere  play  and  foolery,  new  Marriages 
are  often  occasioned  by  such  accidents.  Meantime  the  Posset  is  got 
ready  and  given  to  the  married  Couple.  When  they  awake  in  the 
morning  a  Sack-Posset  is  also  given  them." 

Reference  to  this  oeeemony  has.  not  been  omitted  in  The  Cdlier's 
Wedding — 

"  The  ShcJUmgt  tktmtm,  the  Company  gone^ 
And  Tom  ud  Jeany  both  alone.** 

In  A  Sing-Song  on:  Clarinda^s  Weddmg,  in  Flietchei's  Transbttiont 
and  Poems  (1656),  is  the  following  account  of  this  ceremony — 

**  This  clutter  ore,  Clarinda  lay 
Half-bedded,  like  the  peeping  Day 

Behind  Olimpus'  Cap ; 
Vnatts  at  her  head  cadi  tiritf  ring  GIrle 
The  htBk  Stocking  quick  did  whirle 

To  know  the laoky  hap." 

And  in  Folly  in  Print  (1667),  in  the  description  of  a  wedding  we 

**  But  stOl  the  Stockings  are  to  throw ; 
Some  threw  too  high,  and  tome  too  low. 
There's  none  coold  hit  the  mark/'  &c. 

In  the  Progress  of  Matrimony  (1733}  is  another  narration-— 

**  Then  come  all  the  yonneer  Folk  in, 
With  Ceremony  throw  the  Stocking ; 
BackwBord,  o'er  head,  in  turn  they  toss'd  it, 
Till  m  Sack-poaset  th^  had  lost  it. 
Th'  intent  of  flinging  thus  the  Hose, 
Ii  to  hit  him  or  her  o'  th'  Nose  : 
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Who  hits  the  mark,  thus,  o'er  left  shoulder, 
Must  married  be,  ere  twedve  months  older. 
Deucalion  thus,  and  Pyrrha  threw 
Behind  them  stones,  whence  Mankind  grew  I** 

Again,  in  a  poem  entitled  the  Country  Wedding,  in  the  GentleiMrft 
Magazine  for  March  1735 — 

''  Bid  the  Lasses  and  Lads  to  the  meny  brown  bowl, 
While  Rashers  of  Bacon  shall  smoke  on  the  coal : 
Then  Roger  and  Bridget,  and  Robin  and  Nan, 
Hit  'em  ioch  on  the  Nose,  with  the  Hose  ^you  camj* 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  we  have  explanation  of  the  pra^ 
tke— 

"  Q,  Apollo  say,  whence  'tis  I  pray, 
The  antient  Custom  came, 
Stocking  to  throw,  (I'm  sure  you  know) 
At  Bndegroom  and  his  Dame. 

A,  When  Britons  bold,  bedded  of  old. 
Sandals  were  badcward  thrown ; 
The  pair  to  tell,  that,  ill  or  well. 
The  act  was  all  their  own." 

Allan  Ramsay  also  introduces  this  custom  in  his  poems  (1721)— 

**  The  Bride  was  now  laid  in  her  Bed, 
Her  left  leg  Ho  was  flung ; 
And  Geordy  Gib  was  fidgen  glad, 
Because  it  hit  Jean  Gun." 

In  the  British  Apollo  for  171 1  we  have  the  following  question: 
^  Why  is  the  Custom  observed  for  the  Bride  to  be  placed  in  Bed  next 
the  left  hand  of  her  Husband,  seeing  it  is  a  general  use  in  England 
for  Men  to  give  their  Wives  the  right  hand  when  they  walk  together  ?  " 
The  answer  rendered  is  :  ^  Because  it  looks  more  modest  for  a  Lady 
to  accept  the  honour  her  Husband  does  her  as  an  act  of  generosity  at 
his  hands,  than  to  take  it  as  her  right,  since  the  Bride  goes  to  bed 
first." 

In  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimony  (1543)  it  is  said:  ''As  for 
Supper,  loke  how  much  shameles  and  dronken  the  evenynge  is  more 
then  the  mornynge,  so  much  the  more  vyce,  excesse,  and  mysnour- 
toure  is  used  at  the  Supper.  After  Supper  must  they  begynne  to 
pype  and  daunce  agayne  of  the  new.  And  though  the  yonge  per- 
sonnes,  beyng  wery  of  the  bablynge  noyse  and  inconvenience,  come 
once  towarde  theyr  rest,  yet  canne  they  have  no  quietnes :  for  a  man 
shall  fynde  unmannerly  and  restles  people  that  wyll  first  go  to  theyr 
chambre  dore,  and  there  syng  vicious  and  naughty  Ballades,  that  the 
DyveU  maye  have  his  whole  tryumphe  nowe  to  the  uttermost'' 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  waggish  custom  at  weddings  to  hang  a 
bell  under  the  party's  bed.    Sec  Fletcher's  Night  Walker,  act  L  sc.  i* 

ac 
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SACK-POSSVr. 

In  the  evening  of  the  wedding'-dayy  immediatdy  before  retirement 
of  the  company, -sack-posset  was  eaten,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
invariably  tasting  it  first ;  and  to  this  was  given  the  name  of  ^  Bene- 
diction Posset" 

The  custom  of  eating  a  posset  at  bedtime  seems  to  have  been 
general  among  our  ancestors.  The  Tobacconist,  in  the  Wandering 
Jew  telling  Fortunes  to  English  Men  (i64oV8ay8  :  ''And' at  my  going 
to  bed,  this  ii^my-Pctstt/*  * 

Herrick  has  nof  overlooked  it  in  his  Hesperides — 

"  What  short  sweet  Prayers  shall  be  said  ) 
And  how  the  Posset  shall  be  made 
With  Cream  of  Lilies  (not  of  Kine) 
And  Maidens-blash  for  spiced  Wine.** 

Nor  is  it  omitted  in  the  Coltiei's  Wedding— 

"  Now  some  prepare  t'  undress  the  Brideji 
While  others  tame  the  Posset's  pride." 

It  is  mentioned,  too,  amone  the  bridal  rites  of  John  Newchombe, 
where  we  are  told  ''  the  Sack- Posset  must  be  eaten ;  ^  and  in  the 
Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage  it  is  called  *'  an  antient  Custom  of  the 
English  Matrons,  who  believe  that  Sack  will  mnke  a  Man  lusty,  and 
Sugar  will  make  him  kind.*' 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxbns,  says  Strutt  in  his  Manners  and  Customs, 
the  bride  at  night  was  placed  in  the  marriage-bed  by  the  women 
attendants,  and  the  bridegroom  similarly  conducted  thither  by  the 
men,  when  the  company  retired  after  the  couple  had  joined  all  present 
in  drinking  the  marriage  health. 

Accordingly,  in  the  old  song  of  Arthur  of  Bradley,  we  read— 

"  And  then  they  did  foot  it,  and  toss  it, 
TiU  the  Cook  had  brought  up  the  Potset^ 
The  Briie-fyi  was  brought  foith, 
A  thing  of  mickle  worth, 
And  so  all,  at  the  Bed-side, 
Took  leave  of  Arthur  and  his  Bride." 

Misson  describes  it  as  ^  a  kind  of  Cawdle ;  a  potion  made  up  of 
Milk,  Wine,  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Sugar,  Cinnamon,  Nutmee,  &c.  ;*  and 
he  adds  :  ^  They  never  fail  to  bring  them  another  Sadc-Posset  next 
morning." 

He  ^rther  writes :  ^  The  Bride-Maids  carry  the  Bride  into  the 
Bed-chamber,  where  they  undress  her,  and  lay  her  in  the  Bed.  They 
must  throw  away  and  lose  all  the  Pins.  Woe  be  to  the  Bride  if  a 
single  one  is  left  about  her ;  nothing  will  go  right  Woe  also  to  the 
Bride- Maids  \{  they  keep  one  of  them,  for  they  will  not  be  married 
before  Whitsontide  ;'^  or,  as  Hymen  fixes  the  date,  ''till  the  Easter 
following  at  soonest" 

*  Skintier -derives  the  Wbtd  from  the  French  (oser^  residere^  to  setda ;  be* 
caaie,  when  the  milk  hreaks,  the  cheesy  parts^  bemg  hearier,  subsdde. 
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The  designation  of  '^  Beneditstion  Posset'' -is  confinnefdl  by 'Smollett 
in  Humphrey  Clinker ;  and  it  is  adverted  to  by  Herridb— 

**  If  needs  we  must  for  Ceremosies  sake 
Blease  a  Sacke-Posset :  luck  go  widi  it,  take 
The  night  charm  quickly  :  you  have  spells 
And  magicks  for  to  endT" 

In  ancient  times  no  newly-married  couple  could  retire  until  the 
bridal  bed  had  been  blessed.  In  a  manuscript  entitled '  Historical 
Passages  concerning  the  Gergy  in'the  Papal  Times,  cited  in*  the 
History  of  Shrewsbury  (1779),  it  is  stated  that  "the  Pride  of  the 
Clergy  and '  the  Bigotry  of  the  Laity  were  such  that  new  married 
Couples-  were  made  to  wait  till  Midnight  after  the  Marriage  Dapr,  be- 
fore they  would  pronounce  a  Benediction,  unless  handsomely  paid  for 
it ;  and  they  durst  not  undress  without  it,  on  pain  of  excommunita- 
tion." 

The  Romish  Rituals  give  the  form  of  blessing  the  nuptial  bed 
From  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VI  I.  for  the  regulation  of  his 
Household,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we  learn  that 
this  ceremony  was  observed  at  the  marriage  of  a  princess :  ''  All  Men 
at  her  commmg  in  to  be  voided,  except  Wocmen,  till  she  be  brought 
to  her  Bedd :  and  the  Man,  both :  he  sittin?  in  his  Bedd,  in  his 
Shirte,  with  a  Gowne  cast  about  him.  Then  the  Bishoppe  with  the 
Chaplaines  to  come  in  and  blesse  the  Bedd :  then  every  Man  to 
avoide  without  any  Drinke,  save  the  twoe  Estates,  if  they  liste 
priviely.* 

A  singular  instance  of  tantalising,  however  incredible  it  may  seem, 
was  most  certainly  practised  by  our  ancestors  on  this  festive  occasioui 
to  wit,  sewing  up  the  bride  in  one  of  the  sheets.  Herrick's  testimony, 
in  the  Nuptial  Song  on  Sir  Clipesby  Crew  and  his  Lady  expressf^ 
establishes  the  fact  of  this  being,  in  those  days,  a  prevalent  mode— 

**  But,  since  it  must  be  done,  dispatch  and  sowe 
Up  in  a  Sheet  your  Bride,  and  what  if  so  f  " 

So,  too^  in  the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  «f  Sir*  Philip 
Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan,  performed  at  Whitehall  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  before  died,  it  is  pasttcularised  :  ^' At  night  there  wasxMK^Vt^ 
imia  ifu  Sheet'* 
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Stnstt  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  on  the  monung^suceeed- 
ing  the  marriage  the  whole  company  came  into  the  chamber  of  the 
newly- wedded  couple,  before  they  rose,  to  hear  the  husband  declare  the 
morning's  gift,  when  his  relations  became  sureties  to  the  wife's  rela- 
tions for  the  performances  of  such  promises  as  were  made  by  the 
husband.  This  was  the  origin  of  pin-money,  and  the  property  so 
acouired  became  the  separate  and  exclusive  profierty  of  the  wife; 

Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  under  the  word  COWYLL,  explains  it  as 
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signifying  primarilv  a  gannent  or  cloak  with  a  veil,  presented  by  the 
husband  to  his  bride  on  the  morning  after  marriage  ;  *  and  the  meaning 
is  extended  to  the  settlement  he  has  made  on  her  of  goods  and  chattds 
adequate  to  her  rank.  Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  a  custom 
similar  to  this  prevails  in  Prussia,  where  the  husband  may  (in  the 
case  of  discovering  her  to  be  a  virgin,  he  must)  present  to  his  bride 
the  morgengabe  or  gift  on  the  morning  after  marriage,  even  though 
she  should  be  a  widow. 

The  practice  of  wakening  a  couple  early  in  the  morning  after  the 
marriage  with  a  concert  of  music  is  of  ancient  date. 

In  the  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Mr  Winwood,  describing 
the  nuptials  of  the  Lady  Susan  with  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  it  is  stated 
that  ^'they  were  lodged  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  King  ^ve 
them  a  Reveille  Matin  before  they  were  up ;"  and  of  this  salutation, 
as  practised  on  occasion  of  the  marriages  of  respectable  merchants  of 
London  in  his  time,  Hogarth  has  left  us  a  cunous  representation  in 
one  of  his  prints  of  the  Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentice. 

To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  Comforts  of  Wooing :  ^  Next 
morning,  come  the  Fidlers  and  scrape  him  a  wicked  Revemez.  The 
Drums  rattle,  the  Shaumes  tote,  the  Trumpets  sound  tan  ta  ra  ra  ra, 
and  the  whole  Street  rings  with  the  benedictions  and  good  wishes  of 
Fidlers,  Drummers,  Pipers,  and  Trumpetters.  You  may  safely  say 
now  the  Wedding's  Prockdmed^^  And  Misson's  reference  to  the  same 
topic  runs  :  "  If  the  Drums  and  Fiddles  have  notice  of  it,  diey  will 
be  sure  to  be  with  them  by  Day-break,  making  a  horrible  radrct,  till 
they  have  got  the  pence." 

Ga/s  Trivia  censures  the  use  of  the  drum  in  this  concert— 

^  Here  Rows  of  Drammen  stand  in  martial  file. 
And  with  their  vellom  thunder  shake  the  pile, 
To  greet  the  new-made  Bride.    Are  sounds  like  these 
The  proper  prelude  to  a  state  of  Peace  ?  " 

Under  the  head  of  Betrothing  Customs  the  Scotch  institution  of 
creeling  on  the  second  day  after  marriage  has  already  bera 
advert^  to.    Allan  Ramsay,  however  (1721),  refers  to  it  as  in  vogue 

*  The  Mercheta  Mnlierum  has  been  discredited  by  an  eminent  antiqoaiy. 
It  was  said  that  Eugenius  IIL,  King  of  Scotland,  did  wickedly  ordain  that 
the  lord  or  master  should  haye  the  first  night's  lodging  with  every  woman 
married  to  his  tenant  or  bondman ;  which  ordinance  was  afterwards  abrogated 
by  King  Midcolm  III.,  who  ordained  that  the  bridegroom  should  have  the 
sole  use  of  his  own  wife,  and  therefore  should  pay  to  the  lord  a  piece  of 
money  called  marca.  One  cannot  help  observing  on  die  abov^  that  they  must 
have  been  bondmen,  or  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  Uie  word)  villains  indeed,  who 
could  have  submitted  to  so  singular  a  species  of  despotism. 

We  found  the  subsequent  ckuse  in  a  curious  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Vitell.  &  5,  entitled  "Excerpta  ex  quodam  antiquo  Registro  Prions  de 
T^^mouthf  remanente  apud  Comitem  Northumbrise  de  Baroniis  et  Feodis — 

Rental*  d«  Tynemuth,  fiictma  a.x>.  2316. 

*'  Onmes  Tenentes  de  Tynemoath,  cum  oontigerit,  solvent  Layrewite  FHiabos 
vel  Andllis  sols  et  etiam  Minkei  pro  fiUabus  sais  maritandis." 
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ofi  the  day  after  marrii^ ;  and  he  adds :  '^'Tis  a  Castom  for  the 
Friends  to  endeavour  the  next  Day  after  the  Wedding  to  make  the 
new  married  Man  as  drunk  as  possible.'' 

In  North  Wales,  according  to  Pennant,  the  company  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage  come  to  church  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
event ;  and  their  attendance  is  explained  to  mean  that  the  friends  and 
relatives  make  the  most  splendid  appearance,  and  disturb  the  con- 
gregation with  their  contests  as  to  who  shall  place  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  the  best  seat  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the 
males  of  the  party,  preceded  by  fiddlers^  go  into  all  the  alehouses  in 
the  town. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  records  it  as  a  custom  for  the 
singers  in  rural  churches  to  chant,  on  the  Sunday  foUowing  a 
marriage,  a  particular  psalm,  thence  called  the  Wedding  Psalm,  in 
which  occur  the  words  :  **  O  well  is  thee  and  happy  shalt  thou  be." 
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At  Dunmow  in  Essex,  down  to  a  very  recent  period^  prevailed  the 
annual  custom  of  giving  a  Flitch  of  Bacon  to  the  mamed  couple  who 
would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a  year  and  a  day,  either  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  had  repented  of  their  marriage.  The  singular  oath 
a&unistered  to  them  ran  thus — 

"You  shall  swear  by  Custom  of  Confession, 
If  ever  you  made  nuptial  transgression, 
Be  you  either  maniol  Man  or  Wife, 
If  you  have  Brawls  or  contentions  Strife ; 
Or  otherwise^  at  Bed  or  at  Board, 
Offended  eadi  other  in  Deed  or  Word : 
Or,  since  the  Parish-Clerk  said  Amen, 
You  iinsh'd  yourselves  unmarried  agen. 
Or  in  a  Twelve  month  and  a  day. 
Repented  not  in  thought  anv  way, 
But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire 
As  when  yon  joined  hands  in  the  Quire. 
If  to  these  Conditions,  with  all  feare 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  sweare, 
A  whole  Gammon  of  Bacon  yon  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave : 
For  thn  is  our  Custom  at  Dunmow  well  knowne. 
Though  the  pleasure  be  our's,  the  Bacon's  yonr  own.** 

The  claimants  were  required  to  take  this  oath  before  the  prior  and 
convent  and  the  whole  town,  humbly  kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon 
two  haurd,  pointed  stones,  which  are  still  shown. 

Ogbomes  print  of  the  ceremony  fixes  its  institution  in  or  about  the 
year  1 1 1 1  by  Robert,  son  of  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare ;  but 
that  date,  which  would  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  is  obviously  errone- 
ous, for  if  it  originated  with  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  as  will  be  presently 
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seen,  he  did  not  live  ttU  the  tixne  of  '*  King  Henr/i  son  of  King  John,'* 
who  was  styled  Henry  r II L,  and. whose  reign  began  in  ii99> 

The  inscription  on  the  print  informs  us  that,  after  delivery  of  the 
prize,  the  happy  pair  are  transported  upoo  men's  shoulders,  in  a^chair 
reserved  for  the  occasion,  round  the  site  of  the  priory,  from  the  church 
to  the  house,  with  the  accompaniment  of  minstrels,  drums,  and  other 
music,  the  gammon  of  bacon  being  borne  on  a  high  pole  before  tham, 
and  the. procession  attended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officers  of 
the  manor,  .besides  inferior  tenants,  carrying  wands  and  other  emblems 
of  office.  These  were  reinforced,  by  the  jury  of  bachelors  and  maidens, 
six  of  each  sex,  walking  two  and  two,  with  a  vast  multitude  of  folk  from 
the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  attracted  to  the  annual  celebration. 

The  chak  in  which  the  successful  candidates  for  the  bacon  were 
installed  is  of  oak,  and,  though  capacious,  seems  hardly  roomy  enough 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  pair,  except  such  as  had  already  given  ample 
proof  of  mutual  affection  and  regard.  It  is  preserved  in  the  local 
church,  and  is  the  object  of  no  little  curiosity  as  one  of  the  sights  of 
Dunmow.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its  great  antiauity.  Probably 
it  was  the  official  chair  of  the  prior ;  perhaps  that  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  in  which  he  held  the  usual  courts  and  received  the  feudal  suit 
and  service  of  his  tenants.  Indeed  its  similarity  to  the  chief  chairs  of 
ancient  halls  is  most  marked. 

Dugdale,  from  whom  Blount  seems  to  have  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  information  on  this  topic,  gives  the  oath  in  prose  from  a  MS.  in 
the  College  of  Arms  of  the  date  of  1640,  wherein  it  is  recited  that 
"  Robert  Fitz waiter,  living  long  beloved  of  King  Henry,  son  of  King 
John,  as  also  of  all  the  realme,  betook  himself  in  his  after  days  to 
prayer  and  deeds  of  charity,  gave  great  and  bountifuU  alms  to  the  poor, 
kept  great  hospitality,  and  re-edSied .  the  decayed  prison  (priory)  of 
Dunxnow,  which  one  Juga  (Baynard),  a  most  devout  and  religious 
woman,  being  in  her  kinde  his  ancestor^  had  builded ;  in  which  prison 
(priory)  arose  a  custom,  begun'  and  instituted  either  by  him  or  some 
other  of  his  successours,  which  is  verified  by  a  common  proverb  or  say- 
ing, viz. :  '  That  he  which  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage,  either  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  in  a  year  and  a  day,  may^  lawfully  go  to  Dunmow  and 
fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon.' " 

The  same  MS.  specifies  three  several  claims  made  to  the  prize  prior 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  first  is  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Edward  IV.,  when  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  delivered  to  one  Steven 
Samuel  of  Little  Ayston  ;  the  second  in  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  VL, 
when  a  flitch  was  assigned  to  Richard  Wright  of  Badbourge,  near  the 
city  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  third  in  15 10,  the  second  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  a  gammon  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Ley,  fuller,  of  Coggeshall  in 
Essex. 

Further  mention  of  this  institution  occurs  in  Piers  Plowman,  and 
Chaucer  refers  to  it  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue — 

"  The  bacon  was  not  set  for  hem  I  trowe. 
That  some  men  haue  in  Essexiat  Donmowe." 

A  similar  usage  was  in  for^  at  Whichnovre,  in  Staffordshire, 


foMadfid  upoo  aA.anm^nti^eiMrB .bating  certainly  a9*,faf  <back,,as  the 
Xet4!x  ycAi*  <^  Edward  III*,  when  the  manor  was  held  by  Sir  Philip  de 
Somer«^i  The  oath,  as  will  be  seen,  was  less  s^ct  than  that 
required  to  be,,  taken  at  Dunmow.  The  bacon  was  set  on  a  half 
quarter  of  whe^^t,  and  another  of  rye,  and  the  applicanjt  went  down  on 
his  koeepy  placing  his  right  hand  on  a  book,  which,  it  was  enjoined, 
should  be  laid  a£i^ve  the  bacon.    This  was  the  form  of  oath — 

'^Herei  ye,  Sir  Philippe  de  Somervile,  Lprd  of  Whichenovre, 
maynteyner  and  gyver  of  this  Baconne ;  that  I  A,  sithe  I  wedded  B. 
my. wife,  and  sythe  I.hadd  hyr  in  my  kepyng,  and  at  my  wylle  by  a 
yere  and  a  day,  after  oiur.Mariage,  I  wold  not  have  chaunged  for 
none.. other,  farer  ne  fowler,  rycher  ne  pourer,  ne  for  none  other 
descended  of  greater  lynage.  slepyng  ne  waking,  a^  noo .  tyn\e.  And 
yf  the  seyd  B,  were  sole,  ana  I  sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my  Wyfe, 
before  all  the  Wymen  of  the  worlde^  of  what  condicipnes  soever  they 
be,  good  or  evylle,  as  helpe  me  God  ond  hys  Seyntys ;  and  this 
flesh  and  all  fleshes." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Whichnovre  flitch  was  to  be  hanging  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Manor,  "  redy  arrayede  all  times  of  the  yere,  bott  in 
Lent.''  It  was  to  be  given  to  every  married  man  or  woman,  '^  after  the 
day  and  yere  of  their  vsiarriage  be  passed ;  and  to  be  gyven  to  everyche 
mane  of  Religion,  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Prior,  or  other  religious,  and 
to  everyche  Preest,  after  the  year  and  day  of  their  profession  finished, 
or  of  their  dignity  resey  ved*'' 


OP  THK  SaVINO  THAT  THE  HUSBANDS  OF  FALSE  WOMEN  WEAR 

HORNS,  OR  ARE  CORNUTES. 

*'It  is  saidy— Many-  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goodss  right:  maay  a 
man  h«s  fpod  homs^  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  thab  is  the  dowry 
of  his  Wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns?  Even i so: — ^Poormea 
alone?—- No,  no}  the  noblest  Deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  tha  xascaL" 

As  You  Like  It^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Under  the  head  of  marriage  customs  naturally  falls  the  considera- 
tion of  the  vulgar  saying  that  ^^  a  Husband  wears  Ham^^  or  is 
a  Comute^  when  his  wife  proves  false  to  him ;  as  also  that  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Cuckold^'  for  many  ages  die.  popular  indication 
of  the  same  kind  of  infamy,  which  it  has  been  usual,  moreover,  to 
insinuate  by  throwing  out  the  little  and  fore  finger  in  pointing  at.thos^ 
whom  we  reckon  to  be  cuckolds. 

The  Disputation  between  a  Hee  Conny-Catcher  and  a  She^.  Conny- 
Catcher  (1^92)  has  the  following  witticism  on  the  subject :  '^  Hee  th;^t 
y»z:^  hit  wtih  the  Home  was  pincht  at  the  heart;''  and  ''Let,  him 
dub  her  husband  Knight  of  the  forked  Order ^ 

Othello  similarly  exclaims — 

''  O  curse  of  Marriage  I 
'Tis  Destiny,  unthunnable  like  Death. 
Even  then  this  forked  plagH/t  is  fated  to  ns, 
When  we  do  quicken.'* 


406  COXI^UTES. 

In  one  of  Hoofoag^le^s  ^ews  in  Spain,  dated  1593,  is  a  corfout 

representation  of  ^  Riding  the  Stang/'  or  '^  Skimmington,*  at  then 
practised  in  that  country.  The  patient  cuckold  is  on  a  miide^  hand- 
shackled,  and  with  an  amazing  large  pair  of  antlers,  which  are  twisted 
about  with  herbs,  and  have  four  little  flags  at  the  top  and  three  beUsL 
The  vixen,  whose  face  is  entirely  covered  with  her  long  hair,  is  on 
another  mule,  and  seems  to  be  belabouring  her  husband  with  a 
crabbed  stick.  She  is  followed  by  a  trumpeter  on  foot,  holdii^  in  his 
left  hand  a  trumpet,  and  in  his  right  a  large  strap,  seemingly  of 
leather,  with  which  he  beats  her  as  they  ^o  ^01^  The  spectators 
severally  hold  up  at  them  two  fingers  like  sna^s  horns.  In  the 
reference  this  procession  is  styled  in  Spanish  '^  Execution  de  Justitia 
de  los  Comudos  paiientesr 

This  punishment,  however,  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  only  on 
those  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  beauty  of  their  wives,  made  a 
profit  of  their  prostitution. 

In  the  English  Fortune  Teller  (1609)  the  author,  speaking  of  a 
wanton's  husband,  says  :  ''  He  is  the  wanton  Wenches  game  amongst 
themsdves,  and  Wagge*s  sport  to  poynt  at  with  two  fingers;^  and 
Bulwer's  Chirologia  (1644;  instructs:  '*To  present  the  Index  and 
Eare-finger  (i .^.  the  fore  and  little  finger)  wagging,  with  the  Thumb 
applied  unto  the  Temples,  is  their  expression  who  would  scornfully 
reprove  any.  The  same  Gesture,  if  you  take  away  the  motion,  is  used, 
in  our  nimble-fingered  times,  to  call  one  Cuckold^  and  to  present  the 
Badge  of  Cuckoldry^  that  mentall  and  imaginary  Horn  ;  seeming  to 
cry, '  O  man  of  happy  note,  whom  Fortune  meaning  highly  to  pro- 
mote, hath  stucke  on  thy  forehead  the  earnest  penny  of  snoceeding 
good  lucke." 

The  Home  Exalted  (1661)  teaches:  ''Horns  are  signified  by  the 
throwing  out  ihe  little  and  fyre-finger  yihtn  vte  point  at  such  whom 
we  taciUv  called  Cuckolds/'  So,  m  the  famous  print  of  '^  a  Skim- 
mington,''  engraved  by  Hogarth  for  Hudibras,  we  see  a  tailor's 
wife  thus  indicating  her  own,  but,  aa  she  thinks,  her  husband's  sole 
infamy. 

Winstanley,  in  his  Historical  Rarities  writes:  ''The  Italians,  when 
they  intend  to  scoff  or  disgrace  one,  use  to  put  their  Thumb  between 
two  of  their  Fingers,  and  say,  'Ecco,  la  fico;'  which  is  counted  a 
Disg^ce  answerable  to  our  English  Custom  of  making  Horns  to  the 
Man  whom  we  suspect  to  be  a  Cuckold."  He  proceeds  to  account 
for  it  thus :  "  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Fredenck  Barbarossa,  anno 
1 161,  Beatrix,  the  Emperor's  Wife,  coming  to  see  the  City  of  Millain 
in  Italy,  was  by  the  irreverent  people,  first  imprisoned  and  then  most 
barbarously  handled ;  for  they  placed  her  on  a  Mule,  with  her  face 
towards  the  Tail,  which  she  was  compelled  to  use  insteui  of  a  bridle : 
and  when  they  had  thus  shewn  her  to  all  the  Town^  they  brought  her 
to  a  Gate,  and  kicked  her  out.  To  avenge  this  wrong,  the  Emperor 
besieged  and  forced  the  Town,  and  adjudged  all  the  people  to  die, 
save  such  as  would  undergo  this  Ransome.  Between  the  Buttocks 
of  a  skittish  Mule  a  bunch  of  Figs  was  fastened ;  and  such  as  would 
live  must,  with  their  hands  bound  behind,  run  after  the  Mule^ 
till*  with  their  Teeth,  they  had  snatched  out  one  or  more  of  the  Figs, 


CORNVTRS. 

This  Condition,  besides  the  hasard  of  many  a  sound  kick,  was,  by 
most,  accepted  and  performed." 

Greene  in  Conceipt  (1598)  has  this  figurative  reference:  '^but  cer« 
tainely  beleeved  that  Ginddo  his  master  was  as  soundly  armde  for  the 
heade,  as  either  Capricorne,  or  the  stoutest  homed  signe  in  the 
Zodiacke/ 

Tbe  word ''  horn  "  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  well  known,  denotes  forti- 
tude and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  in  classical  literature,  personal  courage 
is  represented  by  horns,  the  metaphor  being  derived  from  the  pushing 
of  homed  animals.    Thus  Horace— 

"  Namque  in  malos  asperrimns 
Parata  tollo  connuu" 

Whence,  then,  are  we  to  deduce  the  very  ancient  custom,  of  almost 
universal  prevalence,  of  saying  diat  the  unhappy  husbands  of  false 
women  wear  horns,  or  are  comutes  ?  Its  universality  is  attested  by 
the  £act  that  even  among  the  Indians  it  was  the  highest  indignity  that 
could  be  offered  them  even  to  point  at  a  horn  ;  while  in  Spain  the 
erection  of  horns  against  a  neighbour's  house  is  held  to  be  a  crime  at 
law,  equally  grave  with  the  writing  of  a  libel. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  Ntcolson  and 
Bum's  History  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  respecting  the 
monument,  in  the  Church  of  Kirby  Stephen  in  Westmorland,  of 
Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Wharton,  the  crests  of  whose  arms  was  a  bull's 
head — 

'^The  Consideration  of  Horns,  generally  used  upon  the  Crest, 
seemeth  to  account  for  what  hath  hitherto  by  no  author  or  other 
person  ever  been  accounted  for ;  namely  the  connexion  betwixt  Horns 
and  Cuckolds.  The  notion  of  Cuckolds  wearing  Homs  prevails 
through  all  the  modem  European  Languages,  and  is  of  four  or  five 
hundred  years  standing.  The  particular  estimation  of  Badges  and 
distinction  of  Arms  began  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  being  then 
more  especially  necessary  to  distinguish  the  several  Nations  of  which 
the  Armies  were  composed.  Homs  upon  the  Crest  were  erected  in 
terrorem  ;  and  after  the  Husband  had  been  absent  three  or  four  years, 
and  came  home  in  his  regimental  accoutrements,  it  might  be  no 
impossible  supposition  that  the  Man  who  wore  the  Homs  was  a 
Cuckold.  And  this  also  accounts  why  no  author  at  that  time,  when 
the  droll  notion  was  started,  hath  ventured  to  explain  the  Connexion ; 
for  woe  be  to  the  Man  in  those  days  that  should  have  made  a  joke  of 
the  Holy  War;  which,  indeed,  in  consideration  of  the  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure  attending  it,  was  a  very  serious  affair." 

There  is  a  great  parade  of  leaming  on  the  subject  of  this  very 
serious  jest  in  The  Paradise  of  Pleasant  Questions,  published  in 
Latin,  at  Brassels,  in  1661.  This  curious  collection  embraces  the 
various  theories  of  the  learned  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  them 
will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

In  one  of  tiiem  **  Comutus "  is  violently  derived  from  nudus  and 
cortUy  as  meaning  a  pitiful  fellow,  such  an  one  as  he  must  needs  be 
who  can  sit  tamely  down  under  so  great  an  injury.    Etymology  of 


4m  COJWUTES, 

thft'kisd  liaiidlt»' merits  oonfiitatioiii.    A  yet  grosser  iatorpittatiaB 

occurs  in  The  Resolver  or  Curiosities  of  Nature  (1635).  In  aoother, 
Coetius  Rhodoginotf  is  introduced  as  favourisxg  its  derivation  fi:oin  an 
insensibility  peculiar^  as  he  says,  to  the  he^goat^  who  will  stand  look- 
ing- on  whUe  another  possesses  his  female.  As  writers  on.  natural 
history  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  this  too  must  ,be  dis- 
missed..* 

Aiiirther  conjjectuse  is  that  some  mean  husbands,  availing  them- 
selves^ftheir  wives*  beauty,  have  turned  it  to  account  by  prostituting 
them ;  thus  obtaining  ths  Ham  of  AmaUhsa^  the  Carnu  Copim^ 
which  by  licentious  wits  has  since  been  called,  in  the  language  of  modem 
gallantry,  tipping  the  horns  with  gold.  The  fact  is  too  notorious  {o 
be  doubted ;  bu^  as  this  only  accounts  for  a  single  hortiy  perhaps  we 
must  la^  no  great  stress  upon  the  probability  of  this  surmise. 

Pancirollus,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  a  custom  of  the 
debauched  Emperor  Andronicus,  who  used  to  hane  up  in  a  frolic,  in  the 
porticos  of  the  Forum,  the  sta^  horns  he  had  taken  in  hunting ; 
mtending .  thereby  to  denote  at  once  the  manners  of  the  city,,  the 
lasciviottsness  of  the  wives  he  had  debauched,  and  the  size  .of  the 
animids^he  had  made  his  prey ;  and  thence  he  says  the  sarcasm  spread 
abroad  that  the  husband  of  an  adulterous  wi£s  base  horns. 

Andronicua^  pleasantry,  however,  seems  to.  have  .perpetualedf .  not 
originated,  the  custom. 

In  TitM  Andronicus  we  have  this  reference — 

**  Under  your  padence,  gentle  emperess, 
'TIS  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning. 
Jove  ahiefd  yonr  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  I  * 
ntls  pity- they  should  take  him  for  a  Stag." 

The*<Sen<leman's  Magazine  for  December  1786,  explaining,  that  the 
idea  of  assigning  this  ornament  to  the  husband's  head  may  be  traced 
up  to  Astcmidorus,  quotes  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  in  favour  of  the 
populate  vieir ;  aa  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  we  rea4 — 

"  Well  I  he  may  sleep  in  security,  for  he  hath  the  Horn  of  Abundance,  and 
the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it :  and  yet  he  cannot  see,  though  he 
has  htt  own  lanthom  to  light  him." 

And  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  we  have— 

*'  What !  never  sigh. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  Cuckold. 
Tis  done,  'tis  done  I  nay,  when  such  flowing  store, 
Plenbr  itself  falls  in  my  wife's  lap, 
The  Comu  Copise  will  be  mine,  I  know. " 

*  In  the  Blazon  of  Tealousie  (161 5)  we  are  told  a  very  different  story  of  a 
swan:  '*The  Tale  of  the  Swanne  about  Windsor,  finding -a  strange  Cocke 
with  his  mate,  and  how  far  he  swam  after  the  other  to  kill  it,  Mid  then,  letum- 
ing  badse,  slew  his  Hen  also  (this  being  a  certain  truth,  and  not  many  yeem 
done  upon  this  «ar  Thames),  is  so  well  knowne  to  -  many  Gfatleme«t..and  to 
most  Watenneaof  this  River^as  it  wtfe^needUsse  to.nsa  any  more  woods  about 
the " 
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Steevens  (m  Reedfs  S]iakesp6«fe)^aiiiplifiet  dtatioftttontke  p^Mafe 
just  quoted.    From  Pasquil's  Night-Cap  (1613)  Jio  gives— 

**  But  chiefly  Citisens,  upon  whose  Crowne, 
Fortune  her  blessings  most  did  tumble  downe  ; 
And  in  whose  Eaies  (as  all  the  world  doth  know) 
The  Horm  of  great  tUwundanee  still'  doth  blow ; " 

the  same  thought  presenting  itself  in  The  Two  Nfaids  of  Moreelacke 
(1609)^ 

^  Your  wrongs 

Shine  through  the  Homy  as  Candles  in  the  Eve^ 

To  light  out  others." 

The  inhabitants  of  Minorca,  according  to  Armstrong's  History, 
(1756)9  hate  the  name  and  sight  of  a  horn  ;  never  mentioning  it  but 
in  anger,  and  then  cursing  with  it,, saying  Cmnw^  as  equivalent  to 
Diablo. 

There  axe.  various  conjectures  on  the  subject  in  The  Home. Exalted 
(1661) ;  but  they  are  too  light  and  superficial  for  reliance.  One  of 
them  coao^ts  the  etymology  with  bulls:  which  it  is  affirmed  was  the 
title  bestowed  upon  husbands  who  regarded  not  their  wives,  from  the 
circumstance  of  .that  animal,  after  satiety  with  his  females^  declining 
even  to  feed  in  their  company,  in  fact  removin|^  from  them  as  far  as 
possible.  The  woman  in  Aristophanes,  complaming  of  her  husband's 
neglect, 


"Must  I  fai  house  without  boll  sUy  alone?* 

So> it  is  eacplained,  has  the  epithet  of  ** bulls''  been  affixed  to  husbands 
who^  by  the  abandonment  of  their  wives,  occasioned  their  unchastity, 
and  therefore  were  derided  with  horns. 

Another  connects  the  etymology  with  the  injured  and  angry  moon, 
which,  is  identical  with  Venus  Genitrix. 

Playing  upon  the  word  Bdccho^  which  in  Italian  signifies  a  cuckold, 
or  goat,  a  third  conjecture  derives  it  from  Bacchus,  whom  Orphetis 
calls  the  god  with  two  horns.  The  neglect  of  wives,  superinduced  by 
dsunkenness,  originating  their  wantonness,  the  men  are  said  to  have 
horns,  to  disclose  the  occasion  of  their  shame,  and  from  tossing  the 
drinking  horn  so  often  to  the  head  they  came  to  have  horns  finally 
fixed  to  their  foreheads. 

Another  derives  the  word  "horns"  from  the  infamy  attaching  to  the 
blowing  of  horns  in  the  streets ;  horns  being  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  and  a  diffiision  of  the  husband's  dishonour,  as  pro- 
clamations are  made  known  by  sound  of  trumpets. 

Finally  there  is  the  conjecture — clearly  far-fetched — that  we  owe 
horns  to  the  Indians,  who  reckoned  the  grant  of  the  last  favour  as  in 
no  way  prdudicing  the  name  and  honesty  of  the  woman,  when  a  lover 
presented  his  mistress  with  an  elephant ;  nay,  who  regarded  it  as 
matter  of  praise  to  her,  to  which  even  her  husband  raised  no  objection, 
the  good  man  indeed  preservin|^  the  horns  as  the  most. valuable  part 
of  the  gift,  with  a  view  to  thew  exhibition  to  the  world  at  large  as 
trophies  of  his  wife's  {^|trajQtivene9«t    It  is  ahnost  a  pity,  however,  (3 
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demolish  this  piece  of  ingenuity  by  the  suggestion  that  the  reputed 
horns  are  reallv  the  elephant's  teeth. 

In  Hentzner's  Travels  in  England,  in  1598,  we  read  :  '*  Upon  taking 
the  air  down  the  river  from  London,  on  the  left  hand  lies  Ratcliffe,  a 
considerable  suburb.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  fixed  a  long  pole  with 
ram's  horns  upon  it,  the  intention  of  which  was  vulgarly  said  to  be  a 
reflection  upon  wilful  and  contented  cuckolds.'' 

Grose  mentions  a  fair,  called  horn  fair,  held  at  Charlton,  in  Kent,  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  St  Luke's  Day.  It  consisted  of  a  riotous  mob, 
who,  upon  a  printed  summons  dispersed  through  the  adjacent  towns, 
met  at  Cuckold's  Point  near  Deptford,  and  marched  thence  in  pro- 
cession through  that  town  and  Greenwich  to  Charlton,  with  horns  of 
every  kind  upon  their  heads.  Ram's  horns  were  sold  at  the  fair,  and 
toys  of  all  sorts  made  of  horn  ;  even  the  gingerbread  figures  being 
provided  with  those  frontlets.  A  sermon  was  preached  at  Charlton 
Church  on  the  occasion  ;  a  bequest  of  twenty  shillings  a  year 
having  been  left  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  for  that  purpose. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  licentious  fair  to  King  John, 
who,  as  the  report  goes  (but  what  is  not  reported  of  that  monarch  ?), 
being  detected  in  an  adulterous  amour  with  a  miller's  wife,  com- 
pounded for  his  crime  by  the  grant  to  the  injured  husband  of  all  the 
land  he  could  command  the  view  of  from  his  residence, — ^which 
extended  from  Charlton  to  Cuckold's  Point, — ^and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fair  as  the  tenure.  This  popular  account,  however,  is  too 
ridiculous  to  merit  attention. 

From  The  Whole  Life  of  Mr  William  Fuller  (1703)  it  appears 
that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  period  to  go  to  the  fair  habited  in  female 
raiment.  **  /  was  dressed^  he  says,  '*  in  my  Landladies  best  Gown 
and  other  IVomen's  attire  ;  "  and,  the  company  being  drenched  on  their 
way  back  by  water,  the  holiday-maker  had  to  present  her  with  the 
sum  of  two  guineas,  '^  to  make  atonement  for  the  damage  sustained." 

An  old  newspaper  paragraph  records  the  custom  of  a  procession, 
consisting  of  a  king,  a  queen,  a  miller,  a  counsellor,  and  several  other 
characters  with  horns  in  their  hats,  starting  from  some  of  the  inns  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  for  Charlton,  where  they  made  a  triple  tour  round 
the  church.  So  many  indecencies  were  then  perpetrated  upon 
Blackheath,  such  as  the  whipping  of  females  with  furze,  that  it 
originated  the  proverb  of  "  All  is  fair  at  Horn  Fair."  This  burlesque 
procession,  Lysons  says,  was  discontinued  since  1768. 

Evidently  connected  with  the  present  subject  are  two  customs 
referred  to  by  Grose  in  his  Classical  Dictionary  of  The  Vulgar 
Tongue.  One  is  the  Highgate  Oath  ;  which  used  to  be  administered 
to  travellers  at  the  Red  Lion.  The  ''  party  proponent,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  sworn  on  a  pair  of  horns  fixed  on  a  pole  ;  the  substance 
of  the  oath  being  not  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white ; 
not  to  drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strong ;  not  to  kiss  the 
maid  when  he  could  kiss  the  mistress,  with  other  like  injunctions, 
modified  by  the  saving  clause,  ^  Unless  you  like  it  best ; "  the  last 
item  being  amplified,  '*  But,  sooner  than  Ipse  a  good  chance,  you 
may  kiss  them  both."  The  oath  concluded  with  '^So  now,  my 
son,  God  bless  you !    Kiss  the  horns,  or  a  pretty  girl  if  you  see  one 
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her^  which  you  like  best ;  asd  so  be  free  of  Highgate.*  If  a  female 
was  in  the  room,  of  course  she  was  kissed ;  otherwise  there  used  to  be 
no  option  but  to  kiss  the  horns ;  after  which  salutation  the  newly 
created  freeman's  privilege  was  defined:  "  If  at  any  time  you  are  going 
through  Highgate  s^d  want  to  rest  yourself,  and  you  see  a  pig  lying 
in  a  ditch,  you  have  liberty  to  kick  her  out  and  take  her  place ;  but, 
if  you  see  three  lying  together,  you  must  kick  out  only  the  middle  one 
and  lie  between  Uie  other  two.    God  save  the  King  r' 

The  second  ceremony  to  which  Grose  refers  was  called  HOISTING. 
It  was  performed  on  every  soldier  upon  his  first  appearance  in  the 
field  after  his  marriage.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  or  company  had 
grounded  arms  to  rest  awhile,  three  or  four  men  of  the  company  to 
which  the  bridegroom  belonged  seized  upon  him,  and,  inserting  a 
couple  of  bayonets,  in  his  cap  to  represent  horns,  set  the  covering  on 
his  head,  hind  part  foremost.  He  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  athletic  comrades  and  carried  round  the  arms,  a  drum  and  fife 
beating  and  playing  the  Pioneer's  Call,  which,  though  its  correct 
designation  is  Roundheads  and  Cuckolds,  was  on  this  occasion 
styl^  the  Cuckold's  March ;  and  in  passing  the  colours  he  was 
required  to  take  off  his  ornamental  head-gear.  In  some  regiments 
this  ceremony  was  practised  by  the  officers  upon  their  fellows. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Clement  Danes,  according  to  A  New  View  of 
London  and  Westminster  (1725},  there  anciently  prevailed  the  good 
custom  of  Saddling  the  Sfiit;  which  (it  is  explained), ''  for  reasons 
well  known  at  Westminster,  is  now  laid  aside  ;  so  that  wives,  whose 
husbands  are  seafaring  persons,  or  who  are  otherwise  absent  firom 
them,  have  lodged  here  ever  since  very  quietly." 

In  olden  time  there  used  to  be  an  ignominious  form  of  procession 
in  the  North  of  England  called  Riding  the  Stang;  which,  as  the 
Glossary  to  Douglas's  Vergil  (1710}  instructs,  means  one's  being  com- 
pelled to  ride  on  a  pole  for  his  neighbour's  wife's  fault. 

At  the  Assizes  held  at  Durham  in  July  1793,  seven  men  were 
punished  with  two  years'  imprisonment  for  violently  assaulting  one 
Nicholas  Lowes,  ot  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and  ''carrying  him  on  a 
Stang.** 

This  exercise  was  in  vogue  in  Scotland.  A  note  to  one  of  Allan 
Ramsay's  poems  (1721}  explains  ''The  riding  of  the  stang  on  a 
woman  that  hath  beat  her  husband  "  to  be  "  by  one's  riding  upon  a 
long  piece  of  wood  carried  by  two  others  on  their  shoulders,"  when, 
like  a  herald,  he  proclaims  the  woman's  name  and  the  manner  of  her 
unnatural  action— 

"  They  fme  a  bam  a  kaber  wraught, 
Ane  moimted  wi'  a  bang, 
Betwisht  twas'  shonlderi,  and  sat  stnnght 
Upon%  and  rade  the  stang 

On  her  that  day." 


*  The  word  stang,  aocording  to  Ray,  who  derives  it  from  the  Icelandic 
Stanng,  was  aurent  at  Cambridge ;  stanghig  the  scholars  at  Christmas  signi* 
lying  that  they  were  made  to  fi&  on  a  pole  for  noiwittendance  at  chapel. 
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According  to  Jamieson's  EtjrmologMalrDictioaary  of  the.  Scottish 
^"Langoaee,  Callender  avouches  that  riding  the-Stangrris  to 'the  'Nath 
'^a'lnatk  of  the  highest  infaany  ;'*  the  person  90  treated  aeldom 
reoevering  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  his  oaghbours.  in  the 
^absence  of  the  culprit  himself,  they  put  some  ^ young  fellow 'on  the 
pole^  who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  is  thns 
treated,  but  on  that  of  another  person,  whom  he  is  carefiil  to  name. 

In  Lothian,  adds  Jamieson,  the  man  who  deinuched  :)his  neigh- 
book's*  wife  was  formerly  treated  thus  ;  as  in  R.  Galloways'Pocias — 

**Ony(mrU  ride  the  Stang^' 

Here,  writes  the  same  authority,  we  have  evidently  the  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  custom.  The  Goths  were  wont  to  erect  what  they  called 
Nutstaeng  (Icelandic  Nidstong\  or  the  pole  of  infamy,  with  the  most 
dire  imprecations  against  the  person  who  was  thought  to  deserve  this 
punishment.  He  who  was  subjected  to  this  dishonour  was  called 
NicUng^  to  which  oar  word  infamous  most  nearlv  corresponds  ;  for  he 
could  not  make  oath  in  any  cause.  Egill  Skallagrim,  the  celebrated 
Icelandic  bard,  having  penormed  this  tremendous  ceremony  at  the 
expense  of  Eric  Bloddox,  King  of  Norway,  whom  he  conceived  to  have 
deeply  injured  him, "Eric  soon  after  became  hated  by  all,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  dominions. 

Nor,  apparently,  was  the  practice  unknown  in  Scandinavia;  for 
Seren  gives  stang-hesten  as  signifying  the  rod'  or  roddle-horse. 

*^  Riding  Skimmington,'*  according  to  Grose,  isr  a  ludicrous  cavalcade 
designed  to  ridicule  a  man  beaten  by  his  wife.  It  consisted  of  a  man 
riding  behind  a  woman  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  holding  a  dis- 
taff in  his  hand,  at  which  he  seemed  to  work,  the  woman  all  the  while 
beating  him  with  a  ladle.  A  smock  displayed  on  a  staff  was 'carried 
before  them  as  a  standard  emblematic  of  female  superiority ;' and 
they  were  accompanied  by  what  is  called  rough  music,  such  as  frying- 
pans,  buU's-horns^  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  and  the  like.  The 
procession  is  admirably  described  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras — 

^  First,  be  that  led  the  Cavalcate 
Wore  a  sow-gelder's  Flagellet: 
Next  Pans  and  Kettles  of  all  keys, 
From  trebles  down  to  doable  bas& 
And,  after  them,  upon  a  nag, 
That  might  pass^  for  a  forehand  stag» 
A  CoRNBT  rode,  and  on  his  staff 
A  smock  display'd  did  proudly  wavet 
Then  Bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 
With  snuffling  bveken-winded  tones, 
Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  Gut, 
And  make  a  viler  noiBe  than  Swine 
In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine. 
Next,  one  npon  a  pur  of  panniers, 
Ftall  ftaught  with  that,  which,  for  good  BMauieB% 
Shall  bore  be  nameslcss,  mixt  inth  {nraini, 
Which  he  diapeas'd  among  the  swams. 
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Then,  numnted  on  a  homed  hone, 

One  bote  a  Gauntlet  and  g[Ut  spmsy 

Ty'd  to  the  pummel  of  a  k>ng  swoid 

He  held  reverst,  the  point  turn'd  dwwnwaid : 

Next  after,  on  a  raw-oon'd  steed, 

The  Conqueror's  standard-bearer  rid, 

And  bore  aloft  before  the  champicm 

A  petticoat  displayed,  and  rampant ; 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant 

Bestrid  her  beast,  and  onf  the  rump  on't 

Sate  face  to  tayl,  and  bum  to  buna, 

The  warrior- whilom  overcome ; 

Arm'd  with  a  spindle  and  a  distafi^ 

Which,  as  he  rode,  she  made  him  twist  off : 

And,  when  he  loitered,  o'er  her  shoulder 

Chastiz'd  the  reformado  soldier. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 

March'd  Whifflers,  and  Staffiers  on  foot. 

With  Lackies,  Grooms,  Valets,  and  Pages^ 

In  fit  and  proper  equipages ; 

Of  whom,  some  torches  bore,  some  links, 

Before  the  proud  virago  minx. 

And,  at  fit  periods,  the  whole  rout 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clamourous  shout." 

In  his  letter  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  London,'  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Leland's  Collectanea,  Bagford  says :  '^  I  might  here 
mention  the  old  custom  of  Skimmington,  when  a  woman  t^ats  her 
husband,  of  which  we  have  no  memory  but  in  Hudibras,  altho'  I  have 
been  told  of  an  old  Statute  made  for  that  purpose."  Hogarth's  print, 
which  accompanies  Butler's  description,  is  also  called  the  Skimming- 
-ton  ;  though  none  of  the  commentators  on  Hudibras  have  attempt^ 
-an  elucidation  of  the  ceremony. 

Hymen  <i76o)  supplies  us  with  the  following  aeooiint'Of  a 
Skimmington:  ^  There  is  another  Custom  in  England,  if hich  is  very 
extraordinary.  A  Woman  carries  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Man, 
crowned  with  a  huge  pair  of  Horns ;  a  drum  goes  before,  and  a  vast 
crowd  follows,  making  a  strange  music  with  Ton^,  Gridirons,  and 
Kettles.  This  burlesque  Ceremony  was  the  invention  of  a  Woman, 
who  thereby  vindicated  the  character  of  a  Neighbour  of  hers,  who  had 
stoutly  beaten  her  Husband  for  being^  so  saucy  as  to  accuse  his  Wife 
of  being  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  The  Fignre  with  Homs  requires  no 
explanation;  it  is  obvious  to  every  body  that  it  lepresents  the 
Husband." 

To  the  same  effect  Misson  testifies:  ''  I  have  sotnetiaaes  met  in  the 
Streets  of  London  a  Woman  carrying  a  Figure  of  Straw  representing 
a  Man,  crownM  with  very  ample  Horns,  preceded  bv  a  Drum,  and 
followed  by  a  Mob,  making  a  most  grating*  noise  with  Tongs,  Grid- 
irons, Fr3Hng-if>ans,  and  Sauce-pans.  Ixaskedwhat  wasthe  meaning 
of  all  this;  they  told  me  that  a  'Wttnan'^hadirgiven  her  Husband. a 
sound^beating'for  accusing  her  of  making.^  him  a  Cuckoldfand  that 
upon  such  wxasions  some  kind  Neighbour  of 
Creature  generally  performed  this  Ceremony." 
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There  is  a  curious  little  book  entitled  Divers  Crab-tree  Lectures  that 
Shrews  read  to  their  Husbands  (1639),  which  has  a  woodcut  facing  the 
frontispiece,  representing  a  woman  beating  her  husband  with  a 
ladle.  It  is  called  ^  Skimmington  and  her  Husband?*  The  cat  is 
repeated  in  a  chapter  entitled  ^  Skimming^Uf^s  Lecture  to  her  Husband^ 
which  is  the  errand  Scold,'*  with  some  verses  wherein  occur  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  lines — 

"  But  all  shall  not  serve  thee,  ' 

For  have  at  thy  pate» 
My  Ladle  of  the  Crab-tree 
Shall  teach  thee  to  coggt  and  to  prate.** 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  word  **  Skimmington "  signified  an 
arrant  scold,  most  probably  being  derived  from  the  name  of  some 
woman  of  g^reat  notoriety  in  that  line,  even  as  the  word  Sandwich  has 
been  derived  from  the  earl  of  that  name ;  add  to  this  the  overcoat 
nominally  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Douce  derives  it 
from  the  skimming-ladle  ;  and  in  an  old  dictionary,  the  date  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  determine,  it  is  defined  to  be  ''a  sort  of 
burlesque  procession  in  ridicule  of  a  Man  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
beat  by  his  Wife." 

King's  Miscellany  Poems  (1776)  contain  this  curious  passage — 

*'  When  the  yonng  people  ride  the  Skimmington, 
There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  Town, 
Not  only  he  for  whom  the  person  rides 
Suffers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  besides ; 
And  by  that  Hieroglyphic  does  appear 
That  the  good  Woman  is  the  Master  there." 

Apparently  in  this  ludicrous  procession  intended  to  shame  some 
notonously  tame  husband,  who  suffered  his  wife  to  wear  the  breeches, 
it  was  part  of  the  ceremony  to  sweep  before  his  door ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  it  stopped  at  any  other  door  and  swept  there  too^ 
it  was  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  there  were  more  shrews  in  the  town 
than  one. 

In  Gloucestershire  also  it  had  the  same  designation. 

There  is  a  curious  print  entitled  An  exact  Representation  of  the 
humorous  Procession  of  the  Richmond  Wedding  of  Abram  Kendrick 
and  Mary  Westum  17**;  in  which  two  grenadiers  lead  the  way, 
followed  by  men  bearing  the  flag  with  a  crown  on  it,  and  four  men 
with  hand-beUs.  These  are  succeeded  by  one  carrying  a  block-head 
with  a  hat  and  wig  on  it,  and  a  pair  of  homsy  and  another  bearing  a 
ladle.  The  pipe  and  tabor,  hautboy  and  fiddle,  contribute  their  share ; 
and  then  come  the  bridegroom  in  a  chair,  his  attendants  provided  with 
hoUy-hocks,  and  the  bride  with  her  attendants  similaily  provided. 
The  usual  bridal  retinue  closes  the  procession. 

In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow  we  read:  ''1562,  Shrove  Monday,  at 
Charing-Cross  was  a  Man  carried  of  four  Men:  and  before  him  a  Bag- 
pipe playing,  a  Shawm,  and  a  Drum  beating,  and  twenty  Links  bum- 
mg  about  him.  The  cause  was,  his  next  neighbouf's  wife  beat  her 
Husband:  it  being  so  ordered  tiiat  the  next  should  ride  about  the 
place  to  expose  herV 
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In  Lupton's  Too  good  to  be  true  (1580)  SiquUa  says:  "In  some 
places  with  ns,  if  a  Woman  beat  her  Husbauid,  the  Man  that  dwelleth 
next  unto  hir  shall  ride  on  a  Cowlstaffe ;  and  there  is  al  the  punish- 
ment she  is  like  to  have ;''  to  which  Omen  responds:  ''  That  is  rather 
an  uncomly  custome  than  a  good  order,  for  he  that  is  in  faintnesse  is 
undecently  used,  and  the  unruly  oHendor  is  excused  thereby.  If  this 
be  all  the  punishment  your  Wives  have  that  beate  their  simple 
husbandes,  it  is  rather  a  boldning  than  a  discouraging  of  some  botde 
and  shamelesse  Dames^  to  beate  their  simple  husbandes,  to  make  their 
next  neyghbors  (whom  they  spite)  to  ride  on  a  Cowle  staffe,  rather 
rejoising  and  flearing  at  the  riding  of  their  neighbours,  (han  sorrowing 
or  repenting  for  beating  of  their  husbands." 


OF  THE  WORD  "  CUCKOLD." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  has  come  about  that  this  word, 
which  is  generally  derived  from  cuculus  (a  cuckoo^  has  been 
assigned  to  the  injured  husband,  for  it  seems  more  properly  to  belong 
to  the  adulterer,  the  cuckoo  being  well  known  to  be  a  bird  that 
deposits  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests. 

The  Romans  apparently  used  cuculus  in  its  proper  sense  of  adul- 
terer, with  equal  propriety  calling  the  cuckold  himself  currucOf  or 
hedge-sparrow,  which  bird  is  well  known  to  adopt  the  other's  spurious 
offspring. 

The  cuckoo,  says  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  is  said  to  suck  the  eggs 
of  other  birds,  and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place  ;  from 
which  practice  it  was  usual  to  alarm  a  husband  at  the  approach  of  an 
adulterer  by  calling  "  cuckoo,"  which  by  mistake  was  in  time  applied 
to  the  husband;  and  Pennant's  Zoology  (1776)  pronounces  his  note 
to  be  so  uniform  that  his  name  in  all  languages  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  it,  and  in  all  countries  it  is  used  in  the  same  reproachful 
sense.  The  reproach,  it  is  added,  *^  seems  to  arise  from  this  Bird 
making  use  of  the  bed  or  nest  of  another  to  deposit  its  eggs  in ;  leav- 
ing the  care  of  its  young  to  a  wrong  parent :  but  Juvenal,  with  more 
justice,  gives  the  infamy  to  the  Bird  in  whose  nest  the  suppositious 
Eggs  were  laid.** 

Pliny  tells  us  that  vine- dressers  were  anciently  called  cuckoos,  £<., 
slothful,  because  they  deferred  cutting  their  vines  till  that  bird  began 
to  sing,  which  was  later  than  the  right  time  ;  so  that  the  same  name 
may  have  been  given  to  the  unhappy  persons  under  consideration, 
when,  through  disregard  and  neglect  of  their  fair  partners,  they  have 
caused  them  to  go  a  gadding  in  search  of  more  diligent  and  indus- 
trious compani'  ns. 

The  cuckoo  has  been  long  considered  as  a  bird  of  omen.  Gay's 
fourth  pastoral  notes  the  vulgar  superstitions  connected  with  its  first 
song  in  sprinj? — 


<« 


When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  Cuckoo  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  Spring, 
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I  straitway  set  a  running  with  such  haste, 
Deb'iah  that  won  the  Smock  scarce  ran  so  fitist. 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weaiy  grown. 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown. 
And  doft'd  my  Shoe,  and  by  my  troth,  I  swear 
Therein  I  spy'd  this  yellow  frizlcd  Hair,* 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue. 
As  if  upon  his  comely  Pate  it  grew." 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  one  of  Hill's  Naturall  and  Artificial] 
Conclusions  (1650) :  '^  A  very  easie  and  merry  conceit  to  keep  off  Fleas 
from  your  Beds  or  Chambers.  Plinie  reporteth  that  if,  when  you  first 
hear  the  Cuckow,  you  mark  well  where  your  right  Foot  standetht  and 
take  up  of  that  earth,  the  Fleas  will  by  no  means  breed,  either  in  your 
House  or  Chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or 
scattered.** 

In  the  North,  and  perhaps  all  over  England,  it  was  commonly 
accounted  to  be  an  unlucky  omen  if  you  had  no  money  in  your 
pocket  when  you  heard  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  in  a  season. 

Green,  the  quaint  author  of  A  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier  (1620), 
calls  a  cuckoo  the  cuckold's  quirister :  ''It  was  just  at  that  time  when 
the  Cuckold's  Quirister  beg<in  to  bewray  April  Gentlemen  with  his 
never-chaneed  Notes ; "  and  another  passage  from  the  same  writer 
represents  the  substance  familiarly  known  as  cuckoo-spit  as  emblematic 
of  cuckoldom:  ''There  was  loyal  lavender,  but  that  was  fiiU  of 
Cuckow-spittles,  to  shew  that  women's  light  thoughts  make  their 
husbands  heavy  heads." 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  in  natural  history  according  to  which  this 
substance  is  due  to  the  exhalation  of  the  earth,  the  extravasated  juice 
of  plants,  or  a  hardened  dew.  According  to  the  account  of  a  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1794,  it  really  proceeds  firom  a 
small  insect  with  oblong  body,  large  head  and  small  eyes,  which 
encloses  itself  within  it  After  emitting  the  spume  from  various  parts 
of  its  body,  the  insect  undergoes  its  changes  therein,  and,  bursting 
into  a  winged  state,  flies  abroad  in  search  of  its  mate. 

PUune  Percevall,  the  Peace-maker  of  England,  has:  "You  say  true, 
ScU  sapit  omnia :  ^xA  Service  wiikout  Salt,  by  the  rite  of  England, 
is  a  Cuckold*s  fee  if  he  claim  it*' 

Steevens,  commenting  on  the  mention  of  ColufnHne  in  Hamlet, 
says:  "From  the  Caltha  Poetarum  1599,  it  should  seem  as  if  this 
Flower  was  the  emblem  of  Cuckoldom — 

'  The  blue  eomuted  Columbine, 
Like  to  the  crooked  horns  of  Acheloy.'  " 

Columbine,  says  another,  "was  an  emblem  of  Cuckoldom  on 
account  of  the  horns  of  its  Nectaria,  which  are  remarkable  in  this 
plant ;"  while  a  third  commentator,  Mr  Holt  White,  quoting  from 
Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals — 


Thus  described  in  the^ Connoisseur :  No.  56:   "I  got  up  last  May 
■ning  and  we  ' 

off  my  left  Shoe, 


Morning  and  went  into  the  Fields  to  hear  the  Cuckoo  ;  and,  when  I  pulled 
'    s,  I  found  a  Hair  in  it,  exactly  the  same  colour  with  his.'* 
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**  The  Columbine  in  tawny  often  taken, 
Is  then  ascrib'd  to  ntch  as  are /orsaJkefty** 

maintains  that  it  typified  the  forsaken  lover. 

Among  the  witticisms  on  cuckolds  that  occur  in  our  old  plays^  must 
not  be  omitted  the  following  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks  (1636) — 

Why,  my  good  Father,  what  should  you  do  with  a  Wife? 
Would  yon  be  crested  f  Will  yon  needs  thrust  your  head 
In  cm  ef  Vukenis  Helmets^  Will  you  perforce 
Weart  a  City  Cap,  and  a  Qmrt  Feather  f 

Chaucer,  in  his  Prosopopaeia  of  Jealousie,  introduces  her  with  a 
garland  of  gold  yellow,  and  a  cuckoo  sitting  on  her  fist. 

In  Ritson's  collection  of  Ancient  Songs  (1792}  occurs  this  metaphor 
for  jealousy — 

"  The  married  Man  cannot  do  so, 
If  he  be  merie  and  toy  with  any. 
His  Wife  will  frowne  and  words  give  manye: 
Her  yeUow  Hose  she  strait  will  put  on." 

Butler^s  Hudibras  makes  mention  of  the  singular  purpose  for 
which  carvers  used  formerly  to  invoke  the  names  of  cuckolds-— 

"  Why  should  not  Conscience  have  vacation, 
As  well  as  other  Courts  o'  th'  Nation ; 
Have  equal  power  to  adjourn, 
Appoint  Appeaianoe  and  Retom ; 
And  make  as  nice  distinction  serve 
To  split  a  case,  as  those  that  earve, 
IntMung  Cuchold*s  names,  hit  Joints  ;  *'  ftc 

The  practice  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Michael* 
mas  Goose.  I  may  add  here  that  in  Wit  and  Mirth  Improved,  the 
fourth  gossip  says — 

"  Lend  me  that  Knife,  and  Til  cut  up  the  Goose : 
I  am  not  right,  let  me  turn  edge  and  point 
Who  must  Ithinh  uton  to  hit  the  Joint  f 
My  own  Good  Man  J    I  think  there's  none  more  fit, 
Ms  in  my  thoughts^  and  now  the  Joint  I  hit;" 

and  in  Batt  upon  Batt  (1694)  occurs  the  following^— 

<  <  So  when  the  Mistress  cannot  hit  the  Joynt, 
Which  proves  sometimes  you  know  a  diff'cult  point, 
Thinh  on  a  Cuehoid,  straight  the  Gossips  cry: 
But  think  on  Batt's  good  Carving-knife  say  I ; 
That  still  nicks  sure,  without  onence  and  scandal: 
Dull  Blades  may  be  beholden  to  their  Handle  ; 
But  those  Batt  makes  are  all  so  sharp,  thev  scom 
To  be  so  charmed  by  his  Neighbour's  Horn. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708),  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
proverb  it  is  answered — 
*^  Thomas  Web,  a  Carver  to  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  King 
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Charles  the  First's  reign^  was. famous  for  his  being  a  Cuckold,  as  for 
his  dexterity  in  carving:  therefore  what  became  a  Proverb  was  used 
first  as  an  Invocation,  when  anv  took  upon  him  to  carve." 
In  Fiecknoe's  Diarium  (1656)  we  have  these  lines — 

"  On  Doctor  CtteMd. 

"  Who  so  famous  was  of  late. 
He  was  toith  finger  pointed  at : 
What  cannot  learning  do,  and  single  state? 

*'  Being  married,  he  so  famous  grew, 
As  he  was  pointed  at  vfith  hip : 
What  cannot  learning  and  a  Wife  now  do  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  cuculus  somehow 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  cuckold.  Though  the  cuckoo  lays  in  nests 
not  its  own,  the  etymology  may  still  hold  ;  for  lawyers  tell  us  that  the 
honours  and  disgrace  of  man  and  wife  are  reciprocal,  the  one  partak- 
ing of  all  the  other  has.  Thus  the  lubricity  ot  the  woman  is  thrown 
upon  the  man,  and  her  dishonesty  thought  his  dishonour ;  and  he, 
being  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  being  thus  abused  by  her,  acquires 
the  name  of  cuckold  from  cuckoo ;  which  nestling  of  old  was  the  type 
of  a  cowardly,  idle  and  stupid  fellow,  and  so  became  the  appellation 
of  those  who  neglected  to  dress  and  prune  their  vines  in  due  season. 

In  Heath's  Paradoxical  Assertions  (1664X^6  question  why  cuckolds 
are  said  to  wear  horns  is  answered :  Becaiise  other  men  with  their 
two  forefingers  point  and  make  horns  at  them;  and  the  further  in- 
quiry as  to  why  the  abused  husband  is  branded  with  that  verba] 
reproach  provokes  the  comment  that,  Plautus  having  wittily  and  more 
reasonably  called  the  adulterer  (and  not  him  whose  wife  is  adulterated) 
cuculutn^  or  cuckold,  on  the  ground  that  he  begets  children  on  other 
men's  wives  whom  the  credulous  fathers  take  to  be  their  own,  the 
corrupter  of  female  virtue  should  rather  be  called  the  cuckoo,  '^  for  he 
sits  and  sings  merrily  whilst  his  eggs  are  hatched  by  his  neighbours' 
heiis." 

Douce,  however,  maintains  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of 
the  word  cuculus  havine  been  a  term  of  reproach  with  the  ancients, 
in  the  sense  of  our  ''  cuocold.''  Plautus  so  employs  it  more  than  once. 
In  the  Asinaria  he  makes  a  woman  speak  of  her  husband  thus — 

Ac  etiam  cubat  Cuculus^  surgjif  amator^  %  domum  ; 

and  again— 

C<mo  ca/dte  U  Cneuhtm  uxor  demum  exhistris  rafit. 

So  also  in  the  Pseudolus  Qnidfles^  Cuculif  cannot  possibly  bear 
any  other  sense.  Horace  in  his  Magna  compellans  voce  cucuUum 
certainly  used  the  word  as  it  is  explained  by  Pliny  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  and  the  conclusion  there  drawn  seems  to  be  that  which 
best  reconciles  the  more  modern  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  moreover 
supported  by  a  note  in  the  Variorum  Horace,  taken  from  the  Historia 
Mirabilium  of  Carystius,  published  in  1619,  which  runs  thus — 

Cuculum  credi  supposititios  adsciscere  pullos^  qupd  enim  sit  iimidus 
et  dtfendfiidi  impar,  cum  eiiam  a  minimis  veUi  avidus.    Avis  (luUm 
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qua  pull&s  ipsius  rapiunt  mas  eficere^  eo  quod  cucuH^  puUus  sit 
elegoHs; — ^the  application  of  this  to  our  use  of  the  word  cuckold  being 
that  the  husband,  like  that  bird,  timid  and  incapable  of  protecting  his 
own  honour,  is.  called  by  its  name,  and  so  converted  into  an  object  of 
contempt  and  derision. 

So  also  an  old  glossary  defines  curruca  to  be  avis  qua  alienos 
puUas  nuirit;  and  currucare — aliquem  currucam  facere  ejus  viohndo 
uxoretiu 

Cotgrave's  English  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language  (1655}  has  the 
following  spirited  invective  against  the  vice  on  which  the  foregoing 
popular  sayings  are  founded — 

*'  He  that  dares  violate  the  husbandfs  honour, 
The  husband's  corse  stick  to  him,  a  tame  cuckold. 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  bat  most  dishonest ; 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster* 
Let  her  lie  by  him,  like  a  flattering  ruin, 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honour. 
Let  him  be  lost ;  no  eye  to  weep  his  end  ; 
And  find  no  earth  thai's  base  enough  to  bury  him." 

Douce  confesses  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  first  examination  of 
the  subject,  of  accounting  for  the  disgrace  popularly  devolved  upon 
the  man  whose  misfortunes  would  rather  seem  to  merit  commiseration. 
The  actual  chastisement  of  the  husband,  however,  he  observes, 
apparently  was  inflicted  under  the  notion  that  he  who  neglects  the 
proper  government  of  his  wife,  vested  in  him  by  law,  contributes 
thereby  to  the  encouragement  of  a  crime  disgraceful  to  society,  and 
becomes  \sXxci'sitM  particeps  criminis ;  deserving,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  punishment  from  which  the  frailty  of  woman,  supported  by  a 
tenderness  towards  the  sex,  seems  to  exempt  her  altogether. 

'*The  Romans  were  honourable,"  it  is  observed  in  the  Athenian 
Oracle,  '^  and  yet  Pompey,  Caesar,  Augustus,  LucuUus,  Cato,  and  others 
had  this  fate,  but  not  its  infamy  and  scandal.  For  a  vicious  action 
ought  to  be  only  imputed  to  the  author,  and  so  ought  the  shame  and 
dishonour  which  follow  it.  He  only  that  consents  and  is  pimp  to  his 
own  cuckoldry  is  really  infamous  and  base.** 

Green's  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier  (1620)  has  a  singular  pas- 
sage— 

'*  Questioning  why  these  Women  were  so  cholericke,  he  pointed  to 
a  Bush  of  Nettles  :  Marry,  quoth  h&  they  have  severally  watered  this 
Bush,  and  the  virtue  of  them  is  to  force  a  Woman  that  has  done  so, 
to  be  as  peevish  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  waspish,  as  if  she  had  been 
stung  in  the  brow  with  a  Hornet**  Perhaps  the  origin  of  this  well- 
known  superstitious  observation  must  be  referred  to  a  curious  method 
of  detecting  the  loss  of  female  honour  noticed  in  Naturall  and  Artifi- 
ciall  Conclusions,  by  Thomas  Hill  (1650). 

Park,  speaking  of  Kolor,  a  considerable  town  in  Africa,  near  the 
entrance  to  which  was  a  sort  of  masquerade  habit  hanging  upon  a  tree, 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  he  was  told  belonged  to  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
says :  ^This  is  a  strange  Bugbear,  common  in  all  the  Mandingo  Towns, 
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and  employed  by  the  Pagan  Natives  in  keeping  the  Women  in  sub- 
jection ;  for,  as  they  are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  their  Wives, 
every  one  marries  as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  maintain,  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  Ladies  disagree  among^  themselves  :  family 
quarrels  sometimes  rise  to  such  a  height  that  the  Voice  of  the  Husband 
is  disregarded  in  the  tumult  Then  the  Interposition  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  is  invoked,  and  is  always  decisive.  This  strange  Minister  of 
Justice,  this  sovereign  Arbiter  of  domestic  strife,  disguised  in  his 
masquerade  attire,  and  armed  with  the  rod  of  public  authority,  an- 
nounces his  coming  by  loud  and  dismal  screams  in  the  adjacent  Woods. 
He  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  to  enter  the  Town,  and  proceeds  to  a 
place  where  all  the  Inhabitants  are  assembled  to  meet  him. 

''The  appearance  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  unpleasing 
to  the  African  Ladies ;  but  they  dare  not  refuse  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned, and  the  Ceremony  commences  with  dancing  and  singing,  which 
continues  till  Midnight,  when  Mumbo  seizes  on  the  Offender.  The  un- 
fortunate Victim,  being  stripped  naked,  is  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely 
scourged  with  Mumbo's  rod,  amidst  the  shouts  and  derision  of  the 
whole  assembly :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rest  of  the  women  are 
very  clamorous  and  outrageous  in  their  abuse  of  their  unfortunate 
Sister,  until  daylight  puts  an  end  to  this  disgusting  revelry.*' 


CUSTOMS  AT  DEATHS. 

THS  PASSING  BELL,  CALLED  ALSO  THE  SOUL  BELL. 

"  Make  me  a  stvaine  speake  noaaing  like  a  Bbll, 
That  towles  tUMritmg  Soulei.''  If  arstoa. 


THE  following  clause  in  the  Advertisements  for  due  Order,  &&, 
published  in  the  7th  year  of  Elizabeth,  is  much  to  our  purpose  : 

^  Item,  that  when  anye  Christian  Bodie  is  in  passings  that  i/u  Bgll 
be  tilled,  and  that  the  Curate  be  speciallie  call»l  for  to  comforte  the 
sicke  person  ;  and  after  the  time  of  hispasHnge^  to  ringe  no  more  but 
one  shorte  peale ;  and  one  before  the  Buriall,  and  another  short  peale 
after  the  BuriaU."  * 

In  Catholic  times,  here,  it  was  customary  to  toll  the  passing  bell  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  b^  day,  as  an  extract  from  the 
churchwarden's  accounts  for  the  pansh  of  Wolchurch  (a  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  Library,  No.  2252),  of  the  date  of  1526,  proves  :  ^  Item,  the 
Qerke  to  have  for  tollynge  of  the  passynge  Belle,  for  Manne,  Womanne^ 
or  Childes,  if  it  be  in  the  day,  iiij^  Item,  if  it  be  in  the  Night,  for  the 
same,  viij^." 

In  Stubbe's  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1585),  the  dreadful  end  of  a 
swearer  in  Lincolnshire  is  thus  referred  to  :  ''  At  the  last,  the  people 

*  *'  His  gowned  Brothers  follow  him,  and  bring  him  to  his  long  home.  A 
short  peaU  closeth  up  his  Funeral  JPiie"  says  a  Hospital  Man  in  Whimsies ; 
or  a  new  Cast  of  Characters  (1631). 
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perceiving  his  eade  to  approche,  caused  the  Bell  to  tolle;  who  hearing 
the  Bell  toll  for  him  rushed  up  in  his  Bed  very  vehemently." 

A  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  proves  that  the  Poet's  observa* 
tion  of  Nature  was  not  more  accurate  than  his  attention  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  time — 

**  And  his  Tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  Bell 
Remember'd  knelling  a  departing  Friend" 

In  these  quotations  the  word  '^  passing  "  evidently  signifies  the  same 
as  '*  departing,"  that  is,  passing  from  life  to  death  ;  so  that  from  the 
very  name  we  may  gather  that  it  was  the  intention  in  toUine  a  passing 
bell  to  pray  for  the  person  dying,  and  who  was  not  yet  dead. 

Douce  inclines  to  think  that  the  passing-bell  was  originally  intended 
to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might  seek  to  take  possession  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  In  the  cuts  to  those  Horae  which  contain  the 
service  of  the  dead,  several  devils  are  waiting  for  this  purpose  in  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to  whom  the  priest  is  administering  extreme 
unction.  Referring  to  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (Idyll  ii.  ver.  36),  he 
adds  :  ''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ridiculous  custom  will  never  be  re- 
vived, which  has  most  probably  been  the  Cause  of  sending  many  a 
good  Soul  to  the  other  world  before  its  time  :  nor  can  the  practice  of 
tolling  Bells  for  the  dead  be  defended  upon  any  principle  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  Prayers  for  the  Dead  being  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  our 
Religion." 

Cassalion  (De  Vet  Sac.  Christ.  Rit)  has  this  taunt  against  the  Pro- 
testants :  '*  Though  the  English  now  deny  that  Prayers  are  of  any 
service  to  the  dead,  yet  I  could  meet  with  no  other  account  of  this 
Ceremony  than  that  it  was  a  Custom  of  the  old  Church  of  England, 
i,  g,  the  Church  of  Rome."   Cassalion  should  have  consulted  Durandus. 

Among  the  many  objections  of  the  Brownists,  it  is  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Church  of  England  that  though  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory and  teach  the  contrary,  yet  our  practice  well  accords  with  it,  as 
evidenced  by  our  ringing  of  hallowed  bells  for  the  soul.  Bishop  Hall's 
apology,  however,  renders  a  correct  explanation.  **  We  call  them,"  he 
says,  "  Soul  Bells,  for  that  they  signify  the  departure  of  the  Soul, 
not  for  thai  they  help  the  passage  of  (he  Soul" 

Wheatley,  in  his  Illustration  of  the  Liturgy,  apologises  for  our  re- 
tention of  this  ceremony :  ^  Our  Church  in  imitation  of  the  Saints  in 
former  ages,  calls  on  the  >^inister  and  others,  who  are  at  hand,  to 
assist  their  Brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order  to  this  she  directs 
thaty  when  any  one  is  passing  out  of  this  Life,  a  Bell  should  be  toUed ; 
which  is  called  thence  the  Passing  Bell." 

Among  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Yorke, 
by  the  Qiurch  Wardens  and  Swome-Men,  a.d.  163 — .(any  year  till 
1640)  one  is  :  "  Whether  doth  your  Qark  or  Sexton,  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  Life^  neglect  to  toll  a  Bell^  having  notice  thereof : 
or,  the  party  being  dead^  doth  he  suffer  any  more  ringing  than  one  short 
Peale,  and,  before  his  Burial  one,  and  after  the  same  another  ?"  In- 
quiry is  also  directed  to  be  made,  ^  whether  at  the  death  of  any  there 
be  any  superstitious  ringing  t " 
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"  The  Passing  Bell,*'  says  Grose,  "  was  antiently  rung  for  two  pur- 
poses :  one  to  bespeak  the  Prayers  of  all  good  Christians,  for  a  Soul 
just  departing ;  the  other,  to  drive  away  the  evil  Spirits  who  stood  at 
the  Bed's  foot,  and  about  the  House,  ready  to  seize  their  prey,  or  at 
least  to  molest  and  terrify  the  Soul  in  its  passage  :  but  by  the  ringing 
of  that  Bell  (for  Durandus  informs  us  Evil  Spirits  are  much  afraid  of 
Bells),  they  were  kept  aloof ;  and  the  Soul,  like  a  hunted  Hare,  gained 
the  start,  or  had  what  is  by  Sportsmen  called  Law.  Hence,  perhaps, 
exclusive  of  the  additional  Labour,  was  occasioned  the  high  price 
demanded  for  tolling  the  greatest  Bell  of  the  Church  ;  for  that,  being 
louder,  the  Evil  Spirits  must  go  farther  off  to  be  clear  of  its  sound,  by 
which  the  poor  Soul  got  so  much  more  the  start  of  them :  besides, 
being  heard  farther  on,  it  would  likewise  procure  the  d3ring  man  a 
greater  number  of  Prayers.  This  dislike  of  Spirits  to  Bells  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Golden  Legend  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ."  * 

Bourne  supposes  that  from  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Bede,  **  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  the  Soul !  '*  as  St  Oswald  exclaimed  when  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  has  been  derived  the  present  national  saying — 


•< 


When  the  Bell  b^ns  to  toll, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  Soul ; " 

and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  a  custom  with  several  religious  families  at 
Newcastle-upon-T^e  to  use  prayers,  as  for  a  soul  departing,  at  the 
tolling  of  the  passmg  belL  To  this  effect  is  the  couplet  in  Ray's  Col- 
lection of  old  English  Proverbs — 

<*  When  thou  dost  hear  a  Toll  or  Knell, 
Then  think  upon  thy  Passing  Bdi.** 

In  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1630)  Valerius  says  :  "  Nay  ifhs  bi 
dyingj  as,  I  could  wish  he  were,  I U  ring  out  his  ftmerall  peaie^  and 
this  it  is — 

'  Come  list  and  harke,  The  wild  Woolfe  howle 

The  Bell  doth  towle,  In  this  black  night 

For  some  hut  new  That  seems  to  skowle 

Departing  S&ule,  All  these  my  black- 

And  was  not  that  Booke  shall  in-rowle. 

Some  ominous  fowle,  For  hark,  still,  still, 

The  Batt,  the  Night-  The  Bell  doth  towle^ 

Crow,  or  Skreech-Owle.  For  some  but  nmo 

To  these  I  heare  Departing  SawU:  " 

The  same  writer  considers  the  custom  to  be  as  old  as  the  use  of  bells 
themselves  in  Christian  churches,  Le.^  about  the  seventh  century,  and 
to  have  originated  in  the  Romish  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for 


*  Grose  records  another  remarkable  superstition  to  the  efjfect  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  die,  whilst  resting  on  a  pillow  stuffed  With  the  feathers 
of  a  dove  ;  but  that  he  will  struggle  with  death  in  the  most  exquisite  tortufe. 
"  The  pillows  of  dying  persons  are  therefore  frequently  taken  away,  when  they 
appear  in  great  agonies,  lest  they  may  have  Pigeon's  feathers  in  them." 
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the  dead.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  relating  the  death  of  the 
Abbess  of  St  Hilda,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  sisters  of  a  distant 
monastery,  as  she  was  sleeping,  thought  she  heard  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  bell  which  called  them  to  prayers  when  any  of  them  had 
departed  this  life.*  The  Abbess  herself,  upon  hearing  this,  immediately 
roused  all  the  sisters  and  called  them  into  the  church,  where  she 
exhorted  them  to  pray  fervently,  and  sing  a  requiem  for  the  soul  of 
their  mother. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  this  bell,  contrary  to  the  present 
custom,  should  be  tolled  before  the  person's  departure,  that  good  men 
might  give  him  their  prayers.  If  they  do  no  good  to  the  departing 
sinner,  it  is  added,  they  at  least  evince  the  disinterested  charity  of 
the  person  that  prefers  them. 

In  A  Funeral  Oration  made  the  14th  daye  of  January,  by  John 
Hoper,  the  yeare  of  oure  salvation  in  1549  (1550),  we  read  :  "  Theyr 
Remedyes  be  folyshe  and  to  be  mocked  at,  as  the  Ryngynge  0/ Belles,  io 
ease  the  payne  of  the  dead  wythe  other ;  ^  as  if  the  purpose  of  tolling 
the  passing  bell  had  been  intended  to  give  an  easy  passage  to  the  dying 
person.  And  Veron's  Hunting  of  Purgatory  to  Death  (1561)  has  : 
"  If  they  shaulde  tolh  theyr  Belles  (as  they  did  in  good  Kynge 
Edwardes  dayes)  when  any  bodye  is  drawing  to  his  Ende  and  depart- 
inge  out  of  this  Worlde,  for  to  cause  all  menne  to  praye  unto  God  for 
him,  that  of  his  accustomed  Goodnesse  and  Mercye,  he  should 
vouchsafe  too  receave  him  unto  his  Mercye,  forgevinge  him  all  his 
Sinnes  :  Their  ringtnee  shuld  have  better  appearance  and  should  be 
more  conformable  to  uie  aunciente  Catholicke  Churche." 

In  The  Diary  of  Robert  Birrel  (1798}  is  the  following  'burious 
entry — 

"  1566.  The  25  of  October,  ord  came  to  the  Toutoe  of  Edinburghe, 
frome  the  Queine,  vat  her  Majestic  wes  deadly  seike,  and  desyrit  ye 
Bells  to  be  runge,  and  all  ye  peopill  to  resort  to  ye  kirk  to  pray  for  her, 
for  she  wes  so  seUce  that  none  lipned  her  Life.*^ 

Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies :  or  a  generall  and  serious  Collection  of 
the  Sententious  Speeches,  Answers,  Jests,  and  Behaviours  of  all  Sortes 
of  Estates,  from  the  Throane  to  the  Cottage  (1614),  supplies  proof, 
if  any  were  wanting,  that  the  passing  bell  was  anciently  rung  while 


*  Upon  examining  this  passage  in  King  Alfred's  Saxon  version,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  word  Cam]>ana  is  represented  by  Clus^an,  which  properly 
ngnifies  a  clock.*  Clock  is  the  old  German  name  for  a  bell,  and  h^nce  it  is 
cidled  in  French  une  Cloche,  There  were  no  clocks  in  England  in  the  time  of 
King  Alfred  who  is  said  to  have  measured  time  by  wax  candles  marked  with 
circular  lines  to  determfaie  the  hours.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Onr 
clocks  have  been  certainly  so  called  from  the  bells  in  them.  Strutt  cetafesses 
he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  the  date  of  the  invention  of  clodcs  in  England  : 
and  Stow  tells  us  they  were  oonimanded  to  be  set  upon  churches  in  the  .year 
61&  A  gross  mistake !  Into  this  our  honest  historian  must  have  been  led 
by  his  misiinderstanding  the  word  "  Cioca,"  a  Latin  term  coined  from  the  old 
German  name  for  a  bell.    For  clocks,  therefore,  read  bells. 

f  Expected  her  to  live. 

*  BtUtm  is  in  the  maigia. 


y 
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the  person  was  dying :  ^  A  Gentleman  lying  very  sicke  abed,  heard 
Passing  Bell  ring  out,  and  said  unto  his  Physition,  Tell  me  (Maist< 
Docto^  is  yonder  MuHcke  for  my  Dancing?^  In  the  same  book, 
under  the  head  of  ^  The  ringing  out  at  the  Burial^'*  this  anecdote  is 
related :  **  A  rich  Churle  and  a  Beggar  were  buried,  at  one  time,  in 
the  same  Church-yard,  and  the  Belies  rung  out  anudnefor  the  Misers 
Now,  the  wise-acre  his  Son  and  Executor,  to  the  ende  the  Worlde 
might  not  thinke  that  all  that  ringing  was  for  the  beggar,  but  for  his 
father,  hyred  a  Trumpetter  to  stand  all  the  ringing-while  in  the  Belfrie, 
and  betweene  every  peale  to  sound  his  Trumpet,  and  proclaime  aloude 
and  say :  Sirres,  this  next  Peale  is  not  for  K.  but  for  Maister  N.  his 
father.''^ 

In  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  throughout  the  Diocesse  of  Chiches- 
ter, A.D.  1638,  under  the  head  of  visitation  of  the  sick  and  persons 
at  the  point  of  death,  we  read  :  ''  In  the  meane  time  is  there  a  passing- 
Ml  tolled^  that  they  who  are  within  the  hearing  of  it  may  be  moved  in 
their  private  Devotions  to  recommend  the  state  of  the  departing  SouU 
into  the  hands  of  their  Redeemer^  a  duty  which  all  Christians  are 
bound  to,  out  of  a  fellow- feeling  of  their  common  Mortality^* 

Fuller's  "  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times"  (1647)  has  the  following 
very  curious  passage :  '*  Hearing  a  Passing-Bell,  I  prayed  that  the 
sick  Man  might  have,  through  Christ,  a  safe  Voyage  to  his  long  Home. 
Afterwards  I  understood  that  the  Party  Tvas  dead  some  hours  before  ; 
and  it  seems  in  some  places  of  London  the  Tolling  of  the  Bell  is  but  a 
preface  of  course  to  the  ringing  it  out.  Bells  better  silent  than 
thus  telling  Lyes.  What  is  this  but  giving  a  false  Alarme  to  Men's 
Devotions,  to  make  them  to  be  ready  armed  with  their  Prayers  for  the 
assistance  of  such  who  have  already  fought  the  good  fi^ht,  yea  and 
gotten  the  Conquest  i  Not  to  say  that  Men's  Charity  herein  may  be 
suspected  of  Superstition  in  praying  for  the  Dead." 

In  a  note  on  Walton's  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (1796},  Zouch^ 
referring  to  Donne's  versified  letter  to  Sir  Henry,  observes — 

"  And  thicken  on  you  now,  as  prayers  ascend 
To  Heaven  on  troops  at  a  good  Man's  Passing  BeU«" 

''  The  Soul-bell  was  tolled  before  the  departure  of  a  person  out  of  Life, 
as  a  signal  for  good  Men  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  dving. 
Hence  the  abuse  commenced  of  praying  for  the  dead.  AUquo 
moriente  Campana  debent  pulsariy  ut  Populus  hoc  audiens  oretfro 
illo,     [Durandi  Rationale]. ' 

Camden's  Britannia,  dealing  with  ancient  and  modern  manners  of 
the  Irish,  records  :  "  When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  just  be- 
fore he  expires,  certain  Women  Mourners,  standing  in  the  Cross-ways, 
spread  their  hands,  and  call  him  with  cries  adapted  to  the  purpose^ 
and  endeavour  to  stop  the  departing  soul,  reminding  it  of  the  advan- 
tages it  enjoys  in  goods,  wives,  person,  reputation,  kindred,  friends, 
and  horses :  asking  why  it  will  go,  and  where,  and  to  whom,  and 
upbraiding  it  with  ingratitude,  and  lastly,  complaining  that  the  de- 
parting Spirit  will  be  transformed  into  those  forms  which  appear  at 
night  and  in  the  dark :  and,  after  it  has  quitted  the  Body,  they  bewail 
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it  with  howlings  and  clapping  of  hands.  They  follow  the  fiineral  with 
such  a  noise,  that  one  would  think  there  was  an  end  both  of  living  and 
dead.  The  most  violent  in  these  lamentations  are  the  Nurses, 
Daughters,  and  Mistresses.  They  make  as  much  lamentation  for 
those  slain  in  battle,  as  for  those  who  die  in  their  beds,  though  they 
esteem  it  the  easiest  Death  to  die  fighting  or  robbing  ;  but  they  vent 
every  reproach  against  their  erumies,  and  cherish  a  lasting  deadly 
hatred  against  all  their  kindred/'  Similarly  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland  (1793)  we  read  of  the  parish  of  Nigg  in  Kincardine  :  ''  On 
the  sudden  Death  of  their  Relations,  or  fear  of  it,  by  the  Sea  turning 
dangerous,  the  Fisher  people,  especially  the  Females,  express  their 
sorrow  by  Exclamation  of  Voice  and  Gesture  of  Body,  like  the  East- 
em  Nations,  and  those  in  an  early  State  of  Civilization.'' 

The  custom  was  held  to  be  Popish  and  superstitious  during  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  for  in  a  vestry-book  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  All 
Saints  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  it  is  observable  (says  Bourne)  that 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  in  the  parish  is  not  mentioned  from  the  year 
1643  till  1655,  when,  the  edifice  by  this  and  other  like  means  having 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  dilapidation  through  want  of  money,  a  Vestry 
held  in  January  of  that  year  ordered  the  bell  to  be  tolled  again.  In 
Articles  of  Visitation  for  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  1662,  occurs  the 
inquiry  :  '^  Doth  the  parish  clerk  or  sexton  take  care  to  admonish  the 
itTdngy  by  tolling  of  a  passing-bell  of  any  that  are  dying,  thereby  to 
meditate  of  their  own  deaths,  and  to  commend  the  others  weak  con- 
dition to  the  mercy  of  God  ?  And  in  similar  articles  for  the  Diocese 
of  St  David  in  the  same  year  we  read :  ''  Doth  the  parish  clerk,  or 
sexton,  when  any  person  is  passing  out  of  this  life,  upon  notice  being 
given  him  thereof,  toll  a  Bell,  as  hath  been  accustomed,  that  the  neigh- 
bours may  thereby  be  warned  to  recommend  the  dying  person  to  the 
grace  and  favour  of  God  ?  " 

To  a  controversy  about  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  whether  the 
bell  should  be  nmg  out  when  the  party  is  dying,  or  some  time  after, 
the  British  Apollo  (1709)  answers  :  "  The  Passing  Bell  was  constituted, 
at  first,  to  be  rung  when  the  party  was  dying,  to  give  notice  to  the 
religious  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  pray  for  his  soul ;  and  there- 
fore properly  called  the  Passing  Peal." 

Pennant,  in  his  History  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell,  writes  ;  ^That 
excellent  memento  to  the  living,  the  Passing  Bellf  is  punctually 
sounded.  I  mention  this,  because  idle  niceties  have,  in  great  towns^ 
often  caused  the  disuse.  It  originated  before  the  Reformation,  to 
to  give  notice  to  the  priest  to  do  the  last  duty  of  extreme  unction  to 
the  departing  person,  in  case  he  had  no  other  admonition.  The  canon 
(67)  allows  one  short  peal  after  death,  one  other  before  the  funeral, 
and  one  other  after  the  funeral  The  second  is  still  in  use,  and  is  a 
single  bell  solemnly  tolled.  The  third  is  a  merry  peal,  rung  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  relations ;  as  if,  Scythian  like,  they  rejoiced  at  the  escape 
of  the  departed  out  of  this  troublesome  World."  He  adds  :  "  B£LL- 
CORN  is  a  small  perquisite  belonging  to  the  clerk  of  certain  parishes. 
I  cannot  learn  the  origin." 

In  Dekker's  Strange  Horse-Race  (1613),  speaking  of  ^  Rich  Cur- 
mudgeons" lying  sick,  he  says :  '*  Their  sonnes  and  heires  cursing  as 
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fast  (as  the  mothers  pray)  until  the  great  Capon  Bill  ring  oat  *    If 
this  does  m>t  mean  the  passing  bell  I  cannot  explain  it 

Sinclair's  note  to  the  accoutit  of  Borrowstounness  in  Linlithgow(i796) 
runs :  *'  At  the  burials  of  the  poor  people,  a  custom,  almost  obsolete  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  is  continued  here.  The  beadle  perambulates 
the  streets  with  a  BeH,  and  intimates  the  death  of  the  individual  in 
the  following  lan^a^e :  'All  brethren  and  sisters,  I  let  ye  to  wit,  there 
is  a  brother  (or  sister)  departed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  (here 
he  lifts  his  hat),  called  — .    All  those  that  come  to  the  burial,  come 

at of  clock.    The  corpse  is  at .'    He  also  walks  before  the 

corpse  to  the  church-yard,  ringing  his  BdL" 

Now-a-days  the  tolling  of  the  passing  bell  only  serves  to  infonn  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  person's  decease.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
Bourne  in  thinking  that  this  ceremony  dates  as  far  back  as  the  use  of 
bells,  which  originally  were  designed  to  summon  people  to  their  public 
devotions.  More  probably  it  was  a  superstitious  aftergrowth,  even  as 
praying  for  the  dying  was  utilised  into  praying  for  the  dead. 

According  to  Douce's  MS.  notes,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  person  called  the  bell-man  of  the  dead  went  about  the 
streets  of  Paris,  dressed  in  a  deacon's  robe  and  ornamented  with 
deaths^  heads,  bones,  and  tears,  ringine  a  bell  and  exclaiming, 
**•  Awake,  you  that  sleep  1  and  pray  to  Goa  for  the  dead  I  "  And  this 
custom  prevailed  still  longer  in  some  of  the  provinces,  where  they 
permitted  even  the  trivial  parody,  Prenen  vosfemmts  embrasser  Us. 

Durandus,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
writes  in  his  Rationale:  *'When  any  one  is  dying,  Bells  must  be 
tolled  that  the  people  may  put  up  their  prayers :  twice  for  a  woman 
and  thrice  for  a  man  :*  if  for  a  Clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had 
Orders,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  peal  on  all  the  Bells,  to  distinguish 
the  quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to  put  up  their 
prayers.  A  Bell,  too,  must  be  rung  while  the  corpse  is  conducted  to 
church,  and  during  the  bringing  it  out  of  the  church  to  the  grave." 
This  seems  to  account  for  the  custom  in  the  North  of  England,  of 
making  numeral  distinctions  at  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
namely,  nine  knells  for  a  man,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child ; 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  injunction  of  Popery. 

Distinction  of  rank  was  also  preserved  in  the  North.  A  high  fee 
excluded  the  common  people,  and  reserved  for  the  death  of  persons 
of  consequence  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  in  each  church.  There, 
too,  in  compliance  with  Durandus'  instructions,  a  bell  was  tolled,  and 
sometimes  chimes  were  rung,  a  little  before  the  burial,  and  while  they 
were  conducting  the  corpse  to  church.  They  also  chimed  or  rang, 
while  the  grave  was  filling  up. 

As  we  have  before  seen  in  the  quotation  made  by  Grose  from  Dur- 


*  An  old  English  Homily  for  Trinity  Sunday  explains  :  "  The  fourme  of 
the  Trinity  was  founden  in  Manne,  that  was  Adam  our  forefadir,  of  earth  oon 
personne,  and  Eve  of  Adam  the  secunde  persone  :  and  of  them  both  was  the 
third  persone.  At  the  deth  of  a  manne  three  BelHs  shulde  he  ronge,  as  his 
knyll,  f  n  worscheppe  of  the  Trinetee,  and  for  a  womanne,  who  was  the  secunde 
persone  of  the  Trinetee,  two  Bellis  should  be  nuigen." 
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andus,  devils  are  very  afraid  of  bells,  and  fly  away  at  the  sound  of 
them.  His  words  are :  CaUrum  Campafia  in  processionibus  pulsan- 
tur  ut  Dctmones  timentes  fugiant  Timent  enintf  auditis  tubis 
EccUsuE  milUantis^  scilicet  Campams^  sicut  aliquis  Tyrannus  Hmet^ 
audisns  m  Terra  sua  tubas  alicujus  poteniis  Re^is  inimici  sut\ 

That  ritualist,  however,  would  have  thought  it  a  prostitution  of  the 
sacred  utensils^  had  he  heard  them  rungi  as  I  have  often  done,  with 
the  greatest  impropriety,  on  a  long  main  at  cock-fighting  being  won. 
He  would»  perhaps,  have  talked  in  another  strain,  and  have  represented 
these  aerial  enemies  as  lending  their  assistance  to  ring  them> 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  the  date  of  the  useful  invention 
of  bells.  The  ancients  had  some  sort  of  them.  The  word  tirUinna- 
hUa^  which  we  usually  render  bells,  may  be  found  in  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  Suetonius ;  and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
summoned  by  these,  of  whatever  size  or  form  they  were,  to  their  hot 
baths  and  to  public  business. 

The  large  kind  of  bells,  now  used  in  churches,  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Paulinas,  Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania ;  whence  the 
Campania  of  the  lower  Latinity,  about  the  four  hundredth  year  of  the 
Christian  sera.  Two  hundred  years  afterwards  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  general  use  in  churches.  Bingham,  however,  thinks  this  a 
vulgar  error. 

The  Jews  used  trumpets  for  bells.  The  Turks  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  them  at  all ;  and  the  Greek  Church  under  their  dominion  still 
follow  their  old  custom  of  using  wooden  boards,  or  iron  plates  full  of 
holes,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  and  knock  with  a  hammer  or 
mallet,  to  summon  the  people  to  church.  According  to  Durandus,  the 
Church  of  Rome  pursues  the  same  practice  on  the  three  last  days  of 
the  week  preceding  Easter.t 

China  has  been  remarkably  famous  for  its  bells.  Father  Le  Comte 
tells  us  that  at  Pekin  there  are  seven  bells,  each  of  which  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Baronius  informs  us  that  Pope  John  XIII.  (A.D.  968)  conse- 
crated a  very  large  newly-cast  bell  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  John.  This  is  the  first  instance  that  occurs  to  us  of  the 
ceremony  of  baptising  bells ;  and  traces  of  it  survive  with  us  in  Tom 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  ringing  of  bells  for  the  pnipose  of  chasing  away 
spirits,  much  may  be  collected  from  Magius  de  Tintinnabulis ;  and  Swinburne's 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Spelman's  History  of  Sacdlege  will  also  supply 
information. 

The  small  bells  which  are  seen  in  ancient  representations  of  hermitages 
were  most  probably  intended  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  St  Anthony  stood  in 
particular  need  of  such  assistance. 

f  Bingham  informs  us  of  the  mode  of  convening  religions  assemblies  in 
monasteries  before  the  invention  of  bells.  It  was  by  going  in  turn  to  the  in- 
dividual cells,  and  with  knock  of  hammer  calling  the  occupants  to  church. 
This  instrument  was  called  the  night  signal  and  the  wakening  mallet.  In 
many  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  the  Bible-clerk  knocked  at  every  room  door 
with  a  key  to  waken  the  students  in  the  morning,  before  he  began  to  ring  the 
chapel  bell.    A  vestige,  evidcntlyj  of  the  ancient  monastic  custom. 
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of  Lincoln,  and  in  Great  Tom  ("  the  mighty  Tom  ^  of  Christ  Qiitrch 
in  Oxford. 

The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Laurence's  Parish  in  Reading, 
for  the  year  I499»  contain  the  following  article  : ''  It  payed  for  halowing 
of  the  Bell  named  Harry ^  vjj.  viij//.  and  ovir  that  Sir  Will"*  Symys, 
Richard  Clech,  and  Maistres  Smyth,  beyng  Godfaders  and  Godmoder 
at  the  Consecracyon  of  the  same  Bell,  and  beryng  all  oth'  costs  to  d&e 
Suffrygan." 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  record  that  the  bells  of  Little  Dunmow 
Priory  in  Essex,  which  were  newly  cast  in  1501,  were  baptized  by  the 
several  names  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  Saint  John  the  Evange- 
list, Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Assumption  of  blessed  Mary ;  the 
fifth  beine  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Trinity  and  all  the  saints  in  a  body. 

Egelrick,  Abbot  of  Croyland  about  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  cast  a 
ring  of  six  bells,  to  each  of  which  he  gave  a  separate  name ;  and 
Collier  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  Egelrick's  predecessor 
Turketul  had  led  the  way  in  this  fancy. 

From  the  account  we  have  of  the  gifts  made  by  St  Dunstan  to 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  it  appears  that  bells  were  not  very  common  in 
that  age  ;  the  liberality  of  that  prelate  consisting  chiefly  in  such  things 
as  were  then  wonderful  and  strange  in  England,  among  which  are 
reckoned  his  donations  of  large  bells  and  organs. 

Bells  were  objects  of  g^reat  superstition  to  our  ancestors.  Each  of 
them  was  represented  to  have  its  peculiar  name  and  virtues ;  and  many 
are  said  to  have  retained  great  affection  for  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged  and  in  which  they  were  consecrated.  When  a  bell  was 
removed  from  its  original  situation,  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  take 
a  nightly  trip  thither  unless  it  was  exercised  in  the  evening  and 
secured  with  a  chain  or  rope.  The  virtues  of  a  bell  are  enumerated 
by  Warner  in  his  treatise  on  Hampshire.  The  lines  are  a  translation 
of  the  two  last  of  the  monkish  rhymes  in  A  Helpe  to  Discourse  (X633X 
which  we  also  append — 

''  Men's  deaths  I  tell  The  sleepy  head 

By  dolefid  knell.  I  raise  from  bed. 

Lightning  and  thunder  The  winds  so  fierce 

I  break  asunder.  I  doe  disperse. 

On  Sabbath  all  Men's  crael  rage 

To  Chnrch  I  call.  I  doe  asswage.^ 

^'  En  ego  Campana,  nnnauam  dennntis  vana, 
Laudo  Deum  verum,  Plebem  voco,  congrego  Cleram, 
Defiinctos  plango,  vivos  voce,  fulmina  frango, 
Vox  mea,  vox  vitse,  voco  vos  ad  sacra  venite. 
Sanctos  collaudo,  tonitma  fngo,  funera  claudo, 
Fnnera  pl&qgo,  fnlguia  frango,  Sabbatba  pango : 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos." 

Googe*s  version  of  Naogeorgus  supplies  the  following  lines  on 

Belles. 

'*  If  that  the  thunder  chaunce  to  rore,  and  stonnie  tempest  shake^ 
A  wonder  is  it  for  to  see  the  Wretches  how  they  quake. 
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Howe  that  no  fiayth  at  all  they  have,  uor  trast  in  anything, 

The  Clarke  doth  all  the  Belles  forthwith  at  once  in  Steeple  ring : 

With  wond'rous  sound  and  deeper  farre,  than  he  was  wont  before, 

Till  in  the  loftie  heavens  darke,  the  thunder  bray  no  more. 

For  in  these  christned  Belles  they  thinke,  doth  lie  such  powi«  and  might 

As  able  is  the  Tempest  great,  and  storme  to  vanquish  quight 

I  sawe  my  self  at  Numburg  once,  a  Towne  in  Toring  coast, 

A  Bell  that  with  this  title  bolde  hirself  did  proudly  boast : 

By  name  I  Mary  called  am,  with  Sound  I  put  to  flight 

The  Thunder-crackes  and  hurtiiill  Stormes,  and  every  wicked  Spright 

Such  things  when  as  these  Belles  can  do,  no  wonder  certainlie 

It  is,  if  that  the  Papistes  to  their  tolling  alwayes  flie. 

When  haile,  or  any  raging  Storme,  or  Tempest  comes  in  sight. 

Or  Thunder  Boltes,  or  Lightning  fierce,  that  every  place  doth  smight." 

In  support  of  this  representation,  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  Sandwich  for  1464  occurs  a  charge  for  bread  and  drink  for  **  ryngers 
in  the  gret  Thunderyng  ; "  and  in  The  Burnynge  of  Paules  Church  in 
London  (1561),  we  find  enumerated,  among  other  Popish  superstitions, 
"  ringinge  the  hallowed  Belle  in  great  TempesUs  or  LightningesJ* 

From  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  we  learn  :  ''At  Paris  when  it  oegins  to 
thunder  and  lighten,  they  do  presently  ring  out  the  great  Bell  at  the 
Abbey  of  St  (^rmain,  which  they  do  believe  makes  it  cease.  The 
like  was  wont  to  be  done  heretofore  in  Wiltshire.  When  it  thundered 
and  lightened,  they  did  ring  St  Adelm's  Bell  at  Malmesbury  Abbey. 
The  curious  do  say  that  the  ringing  of  Bells  exceedingly  disturbs 
Spirits.*  Our  forefathers,  however,  did  not  trust  simply  to  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  for  the  dispersion  of  tempests,  for  in  13 13  a  cross,  full  of 
relics  of  divers  saints,  was  set  on  St  Paul  s  steeple,  as  a  preservative 
against  tempests. 

Hering,  m  Certaine  Rules,  Directions,  or  Advertisments  for  this 
Time  of  pestilentiall  Contagion  (1625),  advises :  ''  Let  the  Bells  in 
Cities  and  Townes  be  rung  often,  and  the  great  Ordnance  discharged  ; 
thereby  the  aire  is  purified." 

The  custom  of  rejoicing  with  bells*  on  high  festivals,  Christmas 
Day  and  such  like,  is  derived  to  us  from  Catholic  times.  The  ringing 
of  bells  on  the  arrival  of  emperors,  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries at  places  under  their  own  jurisdiction  was  also  of  high 
antiquity ;  and  from  this  we  seem  to  have  derived  the  modem  com- 
pliment of  welcoming  persons  of  consequence  by  a  cheerful  peaL 

FuUer^s  History  of  Waltham  Abbey  has  the  Churchwarden's  Account 
for  the  year  1542,  in  which  occurs :  ''  Item,  paid  for  the  ringing  at  the 
Prince  his  coming, a  Penny;"  and  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
St  Laurence's  Parish,  in  Reading,  is  the  following  article  for  15 14: 
^  It.  payd  for  a  Galon  of  Ale,  for  the  Rvngers,  ai  the  death  of  Ihe 
Kyng  of  Scots,  xyd:' 


*  An  old  bell  at  Canterbury  took  twenty-four  men  to  ring  it;  another 
required  thirty-two  men  ad  sonandum.  The  noblest  peal  of  ten  bells  in  Eng- 
land, whether  tone  or  tune  be  considered,  is  said  to  be  in  St  Margaret's 
Church,  Leicester.  When  a  full  peal  was  rung,  the  ringers  were  said  pnlsare 
Classicum. 
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At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  St  Nicholas* 
durch  has  been  from  ancient  times  a  signal  for  the  burgesses  to 
convene  on  guild  days,  or  on  the  days  of  electing  magistrates. 

It  begins  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  little  or  no  inter- 
mission continues  to  toll  till  three,  when  they  begin  to  elect  the 
Mayor  and  other  officials  ;  the  popular  notion  being  that  it  is  for  the 
old  Mayor^s  dying,  as  they  call  his  going  out  of  office ;  the  tolling,  as 
it  were,  of  his  passing  ML 

Ruff  head,  in  his  Aeface  to  the  Statutes  at  Large,  speaking  of  the 
Folc-mote  Comitatus  (or  Shire-mote),  and  the  Folc-mote  Civitatis 
(or  Burg-mote)  says :  ^  Besides  these  annual  Meetings,  if  any  sudden 
contingency  happened,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Aldermen  of  Cities  and 
Boroughs  to  ring  the  Bdl  called  in  English  Mot-bell,  in  order  to  bring 
together  the  people  to  the  Burgmote." 

The  little  carnival  on  pancake  Tuesday,  as  we  have  seen  under  the 
head  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  conunences  at  Newcastle  with  the  same 
signaL  A  bell,  usually  called  the  thief  and  reever  bell,  proclaims 
the  two  annual  fairs  of  that  town ;  and  a  singular  abum  is  given  by  a 
bell  in  case  of  fire.  A  bell,  moreover,  is  rung  at  six  every  morning, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  with  a  view,  it  should  seem,  of  calling 
up  the  artisans  to  their  daily  employment.  The  inhabitants  Vetain 
also  a  vestiffe  of  the  old  Norman  curfew  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

In  Peshau's  History  of  the  City  of  Oxford  we  read :  '*  The  Custom 
of  ringing  the  Bell  at  Carfax  every  night  at  eight  o'clock  (called 
CURFIW  Bbll,  or  Cover  fir§  Bell)^  was  Jy  order  if  King  Alfredy  the 
restorer  of  our  University,  who  ordained  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  should,  at  the  ringing  of  that  Bell,  cover  up  their  fires  and  go 
to  bed,  which  Custom  is  observed  to  this  day,  and  the  Bell  as  con- 
stantly rings  at  eight,  as  Great  Tom  tolls  at  nine.  It  is  also  a  Custom, 
added  to  the  former,  after  the  ringing  and  tolling  this  Bell,  to  let  the 
Inhabitants  know  the  day  of  the  Month  by  so  many  Tolls." 

The  curifew  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  of  NORMAN  origin. 
A  law  bv  William  the  Conqueror  directed   that  all  people  should 

?ut  out  tneir  fires  and  lights  at  the  eight  o'dock  bell,  and^^  to  bed, 
'he  practice  of  this  custom,  we  are  told,  was  observed  to  its  full 
extent,  during  that  and  the  following  reign  only.  Thomson  has 
inimitably  described  its  tyranny — 

"  The  ahiv'ring  wretches,  mt  the  Curfew  sound, 
Dejected  sank  into  their  sordid  beds, 
And,  through  the  monmful  gloom  of  ancient  time% 
Mus'd  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.** 

In  the  second  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Knt  (father  of  Dean 
Colet),  A.D.  1495,  and  under  his  direction,  the  solenm  charge  was  given 
to  the  Quest  of  Wardmote  in  every  ward,  as  it  stands  printed  in  the 
Custumary  of  London — 

"  Also  yf  ther  be  anye  paryshe  Clerke  that  ryngeth  Curfewe  after 
the  Curfewe  be  range  at  Bowe  Chyrche,  or  Saint  Brydes  Ckurckey  or 
Saint  Gyles  without  Cripelgat^  all  suche  to  be  presented.''  Knight's 
Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  6. 

In  the  articles  for  the  sexton  of  the  Parish  of  Faversham  agreed 
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upon  and  settled  in  22  Hen.  VI IL  we  read:  **  Imprimis,  the  Sexton, 
or  his  sufficient  deputy,  shall  lye  in  the  Church-steeple  ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  every  night  shall  ring  the  Curfewe  by  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  such'  Bell  as  of  old  time  hath  been  accustomed ; " 
and  in  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  and  chamberlains  for 
Kingston*upon-Thames — 

**  165 1.    For  ringing  the  Curfew  Bell  for  one  Year,  £1  10    o.'* 

We  learn,  however,  in  the  old  play  of  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, 
that  the  curfew  was  sometimes  rung  at  nine  o'clock.    Thus  the  sexton 


^  ^ell»  'tis  nine  a  docke,  'tis  time  to  ring  Curfew ; " 

and  Shakespeare,  in  King  Lear,  has  fixed  the  curfew  at  a  different 
time — 

Edgar.  "  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  He  begins  at  Curfew  and 
walks  to  the  first  Cock." 

In  Bridge's  History  of  Northamptonshire  a  bell  is  recorded  to  have 
been  rung  in  Byfield  Church, ''  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight 
in  the  evening  ;  for  which  the  Clerk  hath  20s.  yearly,  paid  him  by  the 
BLector."  The  first  used  to  be  the  practice  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
also. 

So,  in  Hutchins'  Dorset,  in  connection  with  Mapouder  Church, 
mention  occurs  of  a  bequest  of  land  ^  to  find  a  Man  to  ring  the  Morn- 
ing and  Curfeu  Bell  throughout  the  year ; "  and  under  the  head  of 
Ibberton,  we  read  of  one  acre  given  for  ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell, 
and  £4.  for  ringing  the  morning  bell. 

Macaulav,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook  in  Leicester- 
shire (1791),  writes:  ''The  Custom  of  ringing  Curfew,  which  is  still 
kept  up  at  Claybrook,  has  probably  obtained  without  intermission 
since  the  davs  of  the  Norman  Conqueror." 

We  find  the  Cavrefeu  mentioned  as  a  common  and  approved  regu- 
lation. It  was  used  in  most  of  the  monasteries  and  towns  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  the  intent  being  merely  to  prevent  the  accidents  of 
fires.  All  the  common  houses  consisted  at  this  time  of  timber. 
Moscow,  therefore,  being  built  with  this  material,  ^^enerally  suffers 
once  in  twenty  years.  That  this  happened  equally  m  London,  Fitz- 
stephen  proves:  ^  Sola  pastes  Lundomee  sunt  Stultorum  immodica 
PotatiOy  et  frequens  InctndiumP  The  Saxon  Chronicle  abo  makes 
frequent  mention  of  towns  being  burned,  which  might  be  expected  for 
the  same  reason,  the  Saxon  term  for  building  being  jeeimbpian. 

**  The  custom  of  covering  up  their  Fires  about  sun -set  in  Summer,  and  about 
eight  at  night  in  Winter,  at  tne  ringing  of  a  Bell  called  the  Couvre-feu  or 
Cmfew  Bell,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  by  William  I.  and 
imposed  upon  the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  But  this  opinion  doth  not 
seem  to  be  wdl  founded.  For  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same 
Custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  the 
Countries  of  Europe,  in  this  penod  ;  and  was  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
Fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent  and  very  fatal,  when  so  many  Houses 
were  built  of  wood." — Henrys  History  of  Britain, 

Barrington,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Antient  Statutes,  tells  us: 

2  £ 
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^  Curfew  is  written  Curphour  is  an  old  Scottish  Poem,  published  in 
1770,  with  many  others  from  the  MS.  of  George  Bannatyne,  who 
collected  them  in  the  year  1568.  It  is  observed  in  the  annotations  on 
these  Poems,  that  by  Act  144,  Pari.  13.  Jaim.  I.  this  Bell  was  to  be 
rung  in  Boroughs  at  nine  in  the  evening ;  and  that  the  hour  was 
afterwards  changed  to  ten,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Wife  of  James 
Stewart,  the  favourite  of  James  VI."  And  the  Muse's  Themodie  has: 
"  There  is  a  narrow  street  in  the  Town  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  still 
called  Couvre-FeU'Row^  leading  West  to  the  Black  Friars,  where  the 
Couvre  Feu  Bell  gave  wamine  to  the  Inhabitants  to  cover  their  fiines 
and  go  to  rest  when  the  Qock  struck  Ten."  So  also  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1790:  ^At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire, 
at  nine  o'clock  every  evening  a  Man  blows  a  large  Horn  at  the  Mar- 
ket Cross,  and  then  at  the  Mayor's  door.*' 

The  bells  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  are  muffled  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January  every  year.  For  tnis  practice  of  muffling  we  find  no  pre- 
cedent of  antiquity.  Their  sound  is  by  this  means  peculiarly  plain- 
tive. The  fact  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  having  been  particularly 
loyal  durine  the  grand  rebellion  may  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
practice,  which  probably  began  at  the  Restoration. 

In  Campanologia,  or  die  Art  of  Ringing  (1753)  we  have  a  description 
of— 

**  s4  Funeral  or  Dead  PeaL 

**  It  being  customary  not  only  in  this  City  of  London,  upon  the  death  of 
any  person  that  is  a  Member  of  any  of  the  honourable  Societies  of  Ringen 
therein,  (but  likewise  in  most  Countries  and  Towns  in  England,  not  only  upon 
the  death  of  a  Ringer,  but  likewise  of  any  young  Man  or  Woman,)  at  the 
Funeral  of  every  such  person  to  ring  a  Peal ;  which  Peal  ought  to  be  different 
from  those  for  mirth  and  recreation,  (as  the  musick  at  the  Funeral  of  any 
Master  of  Musick,  or  the  Ceremony  at  the  Funeral  of  any  person  belonging 
to  military  discipline,)  and  may  be  performed  two  different  ways  :  the  one  is 
by  ringins;  the  Bells  round  at  a  set  pull,  thereby  keeping  them  up  so  as  to 
delay  their  striking,  that  there  may  be  the  distance  of  three  notes  at  least, 
(accordmg  to  the  true  compass  of  ringing  upon  other  occasions,)  between  Bell 
and  Bell ;  and  having  gone  round  one  whole  pull  every  BeU,  (except  the 
Tenor,)  to  set  and  stand  ;  whilst  the  Tenor  rings  one  pull  in  the  same  com- 
pass as  before ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  whilst  the  person  deceased  is  bringing 
to  the  ground ;  and  after  he  is  interred,  to  ring  a  short  Peal  of  round  ringing 
or  Changes  in  true  time  and  compass,  and  so  oondnde.  The  other  way  is 
oaird  bt^eHng  the  BtUs^  that  is,  oy  tymg  fieces  ^  Leather^  old  Hatt  or  anv 
other  thins  that  is  pretty  thidc,  round  the  ball  of  the  clapper  of  each  Bell 
and  then  by  ringing  them  as  before  is  shewn,  they  mahe  a  most  doleful  emd 
moumjul  sound :  concluding  with  a  short  Peal  after  the  Funeral  is  over,  (the 
clappers  bein^  dear  as  at  other  times:)  which  way  of  hofieti^g  is  most 
practised  in  this  City  of  London." 

Misson  writes  of  us:  ^  Ringing  of  Bells  is  one  of  their  great  delightSi 
especially  in  the  Country.  Thev  have  a  particular  way  of  doing  this ; 
but  their  Chimes  cannot  be  reckoned  so  much  as  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.* 

Under  the  head  of  the  parish  of  Inverkeiching,  in  Fife,  we  read  in 
the  Scatislical  ACGMBI  of  feotland  (1794)  of  the  Catfle  of  Roqrth. 
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almost  opposite  to  Hopetoun  House,  which,  being  erected  upon  the 
rock,  is  encompassed  by  the  sea  at  full  tide.  On  the  south  side,  near 
the  door,  is  this  inscription  in  a  tolerable  state  of  completeness  and 
legibility*-' 

'*  In  dey  time  dxav  yis  Cord  ye  Bel  to  clink 
Qvhais  mery  Toce  vamis  to  Meat  and  Drink/' 

The  dates  about  the  building  are  1561  and  1639. 


WATCHING  WITH  THE  DEAD,  CALLED  IK  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND  THE  LAKE-WAKE. 

The  word  lake-wake  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lie 
or  licey  a  corpse,  and  waccey  a  wake,  vigil,  or  watching ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  us«l  by  Chaucer  in  his  Knight's  Tale — 

"  Shall  not  be  told  by  me 
How  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold, 
Ne  how  that  there  the  Liche-Wake  was  yhoH 
All  that  night  long." 

Thus  alsO)  under  the  word  Walkin,  in  Ruddiman^  Glossary  to 
Douglas's  Virgil,  we  read:  "Proper  Like  Wakes  (Scotch)  are  the 
Meetings  of  the  Friends  of  the  deceased,  a  ni^t  or  nights  before  the 
BuriaL^ 

They  were  wont,  writes  Bourne^  to  sit  by  the  corpse  from  the  time 
of  deadi  till  its  exportation  to  the  grave,  either  in  the  house  it  lay  in,  or 
in  the  church  itself;  and  for  proof  of  this  statement  he  cites  St  Austin, 
as  to  the  watching  the  dead  Dody  of  his  mother  Monica ;  and  Gregory 
of  Tours,  as  to  tmit  of  St  Ambrose  whose  body  was  carried  into  the 
church  the  same  hour  he  died. 

This  ancient  custom,  according  to  Jamieson,  most  probably 
originated  from  a  silly  superstition  as  to  the  danger  of  a  corpse 
being  carried  off  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or 
exposed  to  the  ominous  liberties  of  brute  animals.  But,  as  that 
writer  observes,  it  is  certainly  a  decent  and  proper  one,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  the  person,  considered  as  dead,  being  only  in 
a  swoon.  Whatever  was  the  original  design,  however,  the  lik-wake 
seems  to  have  very  early  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  festivity 
extremely  incongruous  to  the  melancholy  occasion. 

Pennant's  description  of  Highland  ceremonies  gives  the  lake  wake 
aa  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals.  "The  Evening  after  the  death  of 
any  person,  the  Relations  or  Friends  of  the  deceased  meet  at  the 
House  attended  by  a  Bag-pipe  or  Fiddle :  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it 
wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opens  a  melancholy  Ball,  dancing,  and  greet- 
ing, /./.,  crying  violently  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  continues  till  day- 
light, but  with  such  Gambols  and  Frolicks  among  the  younger  part  of 
the  Company,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  is  often  more  than 
supplied  by  the  consequences  of  that  night.  If  the  Corps  remain 
unbttried  for  two  nights  the  same  rites  are  renewed.  Thus,  Scythian 
like  they  rejoice  at  the  deliterance  of  their  Friends  out  of*  this  Life  of 
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Misery."  The  coranich  or  singing  at  funerals  he  represents  as  beiqg 
still  in  use  in  some  places.  "  The  Songs  are  generally  in  praise  of  the 
deceased,  or  a  recital  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors.* 

In  North  Wales,  says  the  same  writer  dealing  with  the  manners  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  ''the  Night  before  a  dead  body  is  to  be 
interr^  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  resort  to  the 
House  the  corpse  is  in,  each  brining  with  him  some  small  present  of 
Bread,  Meat,  Drink  (if  the  family  be  something  poor);  but  more 
especially  Candles,  whatever  the  Family  be :  and  this  Night  is  called 
wyl  nSs^  whereby  the  country  people  seem  to  mean  a  Watdiing  Nig^t 
Their  going  to  such  a  House,  they  say  is,  i  wtUar  corph^  Le,y  to  watch 
the  corpse ;  but  wylo  signifies  to  weep  and  lament,  and  so  wyl  nds 
may  be  a  night  of  lamentation.  WhUe  they  stay  together  on  that 
night  they  are  either  singing  Psalms,  or  reading  some  part  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

*^  Whenever  any  body  comes  into  a  Room  where  a  dead  Body 
lyes,  especially  the  wyl  n6s  and  the  day  of  its  Interment,  the  first 
thing  he  does,  he  fisdls  on  his  knees  by  the  Corps,  and  says  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

In  The  Irish  Hudibras,  a  burlesque  of  Vir^^ii's  story  of  iEneas 
going  down  to  visit  his  father  in  the  shades  (1689),  is  the  following 
description  of  what  is  called  in  the  margin  ^^  An  Irish  Wake^"^ 

"  To  their  own  Sports,  (the  Masses  ended,) 
The  Mourners  now  are  recommended. 
Some  for  their  pastime  oonnt  their  Beads, 
Some  scratch  their  Breedi,  some  louse  their  Heads  \ 
Some  sit  and  chat,  some  laugh,  some  weep ; 
Some  sing  Cronans,*  and  some  do  sleep; 
Some  pray ;  and  with  their  prayers  mix  curses  ; 
Some  vennin  pick,  and  some  pick  purses ; 
Some  court,  some  scold,  some  blow,  some  pu£^ 
Some  take  Tobacco,  some  take  snuff; 
Some  play  the  Trump,  some  trot  the  Hay, 
Some  at  Macham,f  some  Noddy  play ; 
With  all  the  Games  they  can  dense  ; 
And  (when  occasion  serves  'em)  cries. 

Thus  did  mix  tbeir  Grief  and  Sorrow, 

Yesterday  buxy'd,  kUl'd  to-morrow/* 

A  less  overcharged  account  of  the  wake  is  contained  in  the 
Glossary  to  Maria  Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent :  ''  In  Ireland  a  Wake 
is  a  midnight  meetinp^,  held  professedly  for  the  indulgence  of  holy 
sorrow,  but  usually  it  is  converted  into  orgies  of  unholy  joy.  When  an 
Irish  man  or  woman  of  the  lower  order  dies,  the  straw  which  com- 
posed his  bed^  whether  it  has  been  contained  in  a  ba^  to  form  a 
mattress,  or  simply  spread  upon  the  earthen  floor,  is  mimedtately 
taken  out  of  the  house,  and  burned  before  the  cabin  door,  the  family 
at  the  same  time  setting  up  the  death  howl  The  ears  and  eyes  of 
the  neighbours  being  thus  alarmed,  they  flock  to  the  house  of  the 


Soqgp.  t  A  game  at  card*. 
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deceased,  and  by  their  vociferous  sympathy  excite  and  at  the  same 
time  sootli  the  sorrows  of  the  £nnily. 

**  It  is  cnriotts  to  observe  how  good  and  bad  are  mingled  in  human 
institutions.  In  countries  which  were  thinly  inhabited,  this  custom 
prevented  private  attempts  against  the  lives  of  individuals,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  Coroner's  Inquest  upon  the  body  which  had 
recently  expired,  and  burning  the  straw  upon  which  the  sick  man  lay 
became  a  simple  preservative  against  infection.  At  night  the  dead 
body  is  waked ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
deceased  collect  in  a  bam  or  stable,  where  the  corpse  is  laid  upon 
some  boards,  or  an  unhinged  door,  supported  upon  stools,  the  face 
exposed,  the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  a  white  sheet  Round  the 
body  are  stuck  in  brass  Candlesticks,  which  have  been  borrowed 
perhaps  at  five  miles  distance,  as  many  candles  as  the  poor  person 
can  beg  or  borrow,  observing  always  to  have  an  odd  number.  Pipes 
and  Tobacco  are  first  distributed,  and  then,  according  to  the  aHHfy  of 
the  deceased,  Cakes  and  Ale,  and  sometimes  Whiskey,  are  diaU  to  the 
company — 

'  Deal  on,  deal  on,  my  merry  men  all. 
Deal  on  your  Cakes  and  your  Wine, 
For  whatever  is  dealt  at  her  funeral  to-day 
Shall  be  dealt  to-morrow  at  mine/ 

"After  a  fit  of  universal  Sorrow,  and  the  comfort  of  an  universal 
dram,  the  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  in  higher  Circles,  occupies 
the  company.  The  young  lads  and  lasses  romp  with  one  another ; 
and  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  at  last  overcome  with  sleep  and 
whiskey  {^no  et  somno)  the  youth  become  more  enterprising  and  are 
frequently  successful  It  is  said  that  more  matches  are  made  at 
Wakes  than  at  Weddings.'* 

That  watching  with  the  corpse  was  an  ancient  custom  everywhere 
practised^  numerous  passages  from  ecclesiastical  writers  might  be 
cited  to  i»|ove,  could  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  a  practice 
which,  owing  its  origin  to  the  tenderest  affections  of  human  nature, 
has  perhaps  on  that  account  been  used  from  the  infancy  of  Time. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  August  1771  it  is  said  of  a  girl 
who  was  killed  by  lightning  in  Ireland,  that  she  could  not  be  WiUted 
within  doors;  an  expression  which  is  explained  as  alluding  to  a 
custom  among  the  Irish  of  dressing  their  dead  in  their  best  clothes,  to 
receive  as  many  visitors  as  please  to  see  them ;  and  this  is  called 
keeping  their  wake.  The  corpse  of  this  girl,  it  seems,  was  so  offensive 
that  this  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  within  doon. 

Hutchinson,  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Whitbeck  in  Cumberland, 
says:  '* People  always  keep  wcJu  with  the  dead;"  and  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  we  read  of  the  Parish  of  Cruden  in 
Aberdeenshire :  ''  Of  all  those  who  attended  the  Late  Wake  of  a  per- 
son who  died  of  a  putrid  Feaver,  not  one  escaped  catching 
the  infection ; "  a  note  adding  that  the  late  wake  is  a  practice  conmion 
to  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  not  yet  exploded  in  that  parish,  of 
people  sitting  up  aU  night  with  the  corpse  in  the  chamber  of  the 
deceased.    So  also  of  the  Parish  of  Campsie,  in  Stirling,  we  read : 
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^  It  was  cttstoinary  for  them  to  haye  at  least  two  Lyke^ Wakes  (the 
Corpse  being  kept  two  nights  before  the  Interment)  where  the  young 
Neighbours  watched  the  Corpse,  being  merry  or  sorrowful,  according 
to  the  situation  or  rank  of  the  deceased." 

As  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Waldron  testifies  that  ^  When  a  person  dies» 
several  of  his  acquaintance  come  to  sit  up  with  him,  which  they  call 
the  Wake.  The  Oerk  of  the  Parish  is  obliged  to  sing  a  Psalm,  in 
which  all  the  Company  join  ;  and  after  that  they  begin  some  pastime 
to  divert  themselves,  having  strong  beer  and  tobacco  allowed  them  in 
great  plenty.  This  is  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  Irish,  as  indeed  are 
many  others  much  in  fashion  with  them." 

To  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  owe  the  information  that  theZt^ 
W^u  is  retained  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  called  IVakstugay  from 
wak-a  to  watch,  and  perhaps  stuga,  a  room,  an  apartment,  or  cottage ; 
and  the  quotation  from  Ihre  reflecting  that,  although  these  wakes 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  contemplation  of  our  moruility,  they  have 
been  generally  passed  in  plays  and  compotations,  whence  they  were 
prohibited  in  public  edicts. 

Durandus  cites  one  of  the  ancient  Councils  to  prove  not  only  that 
psalms  were  wont  to  be  sung,  when  the  corpse  was  conducted  to  church, 
but  that  the  ancients  watched  on  the  night  before  the  burial,  and  spent 
the  vigil  in  singing  psalms. 

Among  the  primitive  Christians  the  corpse,  it  would  seem,  was  some- 
times kept  four  days.  Thus  we  find  that  Pdagia,  in  the  Life  of  Gregoiy 
of  Tours,  requests  of  her  son,  **  ne  eam  ante  diem  quarium  sepeliret 

The  abuse  of  this  vigil,  or  lake  wake,  is  of  pretty  old  standing.  The 
tenth  canon  of  the  provincial  synod  held  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (writes  Collier), "  endeavours  to  prevent  the  disorders 
committed  at  people^s  Watching  a  Corps  before  Burial.  Here  the 
Synod  takes  notice  that  the  design  of  people's  meeting  together  upon 
such  occasions  was  to  join  their  prayers  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead 
person ;  that  this  antient  and  serviceable  usage  was  overgrown  with 
Superstition  and  turned  into  a  convenience  for  theft  and  debauchery : 
therefore,  for  a  remedy  against  this  disorder,  'tis  decreed  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person,  none  should  be  allowed  to  watch  before  the 
Corpse  in  a  private  House,  excepting  near  Relarions  and  Friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  such  as  offered  to  repeat  a  set  number  of  Psalms 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Soul."  The  penalty  annexed  was  exconmiunica- 
tion.  This  abuse  is  also  mentioned  in  Becon's  Reliques  of  Rome 
(1563),  and  it  forms  an  item  in  the  Catalogue  of  Crimes  that  were 
anciently  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

Bourne  complains  of  the  sport,  drinking,  and  lewdness  that  pre- 
vailed  at  these  lake  wakes  in  hb  time.  They  still  continue  to 
resemble  too  much  the  ancient  Bacchanalian  orgies.  If  the  incon- 
siderate wretches  who  abuse  such  solemn  meetings  think  at  all,  they 
roust  think  with  epicurean  licentiousness  that,  since  life  is  so  uncertain, 
no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  of  transmitting  it,  and  that  the 
loss,  by  the  death  of  one  relation,  should  be  made,  up  by  the  bhth  of 
another. 
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Durandus  gives  a  tolerably  exact  account  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
nsed  on  occasion  of  laying  out  the  body,  as  they  are  at  present 
practised  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  laying  out  is  called 
Streeking.*  He  mentions  the  closing  of  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  the 
decent  washing,  dressing,  and  wrapping  up  in  a  winding  sheet  or 
linen  shroud. 

In  Orkney,  according  to  Gough,  funeral  ceremonies  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Scotland ;  the  corpse  beiujg  laid  out  after  beinj^  stretched 
on  a  bosuxl  till  it  is  coffined  for  buriaL  He  professes  his  inability. 
however,  to  explain  why  they  lock  up  all  the  cats  of  the  house,  and 
cover  all  the  looking-glasses  as  soon  as  any  person  dies,  and  represents 
that  they  themselves  can  render  no  adequate  reason. 

But  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  locking  up  the 
cats  on  the  occasion.  Obviouslv  it  is  to  prevent  their  making  any 
depredations  upon  the  corpse,  which  it  is  known  they  would  attempt 
to  do  if  not  prevented. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Monquhitter,  we  learn,  held  that 
^  it  disturbed  the  Ghost  of  the  dead,  and  was  fatal  to  the  living,  if  a 
Tear  was  allowed  to  fall  on  a  Winding  Sheet.  What  was  the  inten- 
tion of  this,  but  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  Wild  or  Frantic  Sorrow  ? 
If  a  Cat  was  permitted  to  leap  over  a  Corpse,  it  portended  Misfortune. 
The  meaning  of  this  was  to  prevent  that  carnivorous  Animal  from 
coming  near  the  Body  of  the  deceased,  lest,  when  the  Watchers  were 
asleep^  it  should  endeavour  to  prey  upon  it"  These  notions  appear 
to  have  been  called  in  Scotland  "  Frets.* 

In  Wits^  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614),  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  : 
^  One  said  to  a  little  Child,  whose  Father  died  that  Momin^^  and  was 
layd  out  in  a  Coffin  in  the  Kitchen^  Alas  I  my  pretty  Child,  thy  Father 
is  now  in  heaven :  the  Child  answered,  Nay,  that  he  is  not :  for  he 
Is  yet  in  the  Kitchen.'' 

Laying  out  the  corpse  is  an  office  ^ways  performed  bv  women,  who 
daim  the  linen  and  other  articles  about  the  person  of  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  performing  the  ceremony  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  very  unlucky 
to  the  friends  of  the  person  departed,  to  keep  back  any  portion  of 
these  perquisites.  The  women  subsequently  give  these  away  by  small 
divisions ;  and  those  who  obtain  any  part  of  it  think  it  an  omen  or 
presage  of  future  good  fortune  to  them  or  theirs. 

The  face-cloth,  too,  is  of  great  antiquity.  According  to  Strutt,  after 
the  closing  of  the  eyes  and  lips,  a  linen  cloth  was  put  over  the  face  of 
the  deceased.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Henry  IV.,  in  his  last  illness, 
seeming  to  be  dead,  *^  his  Chamberlain  covered  his  face  with  a  Linen 
Cloth." 

Misson  mentions  ^the  washing  the  Body  throughly  clean,  and 
shaving  it,  if  it  be  a  man,  and  his  beard  be  grown  during  his  sickness ; " 


*  To  etreekf  to  expand,  or  stretch  out,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  frpecan, 
extendere*  A  streeking  board  is  that  on  which  they  stretch  out  and  compose 
the  limbs  of  the  dead  body. 
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and  further  Stafford,  in  his  Niobe,  or  Age  of  Teares  ^i6i  i),  says  :  ^  I 
am  so  great  an  Enemie  to  Ceremonies,  as  that  I  would  onelie  wish  to 
have  tbit  ons  CeremonU  aU  my  Buriall^  which  I  had  at  my  Birth  ;  I 
mean,  swadling:  and  yet  I  am  indifferent  for  that  too." 

We  have  the  very  coffin  of  the  present  age  described  in  Durandus  : 
Carpus  lotum  et  sindone  obvolutum  ac  Loculo  condituniy  Veteres  m 
canaculis  seu  Tricliniis  exponebant  Loculus  is  a  box  or  chest ; 
and  thus  in  old  registers  we  find  coffins  called  kists,  i.«.,  chests. 

The  interests  of  the  woollen  manufacture  interfered  with  this  time- 
honoured  rite  in  England.  Misson  writes  of  funerals  :  "  There  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament,*  which  ordains  that  the  Dead  shall  be  buried  in  a 
Woollen  stuff,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  thin  Bays,  which  they  call  Flannel ; 
nor  is  it  lawful  to  use  the  least  needleful  of  thread  or  Silk.  (The 
intention  of  this  Act  is,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Woollen  Manu- 
facture.) This  Shift  is  always  white ;  but  there  are  different  sorts  of 
it  as  to  fineness,  and  consequently  of  different  prices.  To  make  these 
dresses  is  a  particular  Trade,  and  there  are  many  that  sell  nothing 
else.'*  The  shirt  for  a  man  ''  has  commonly  a  Sleeve  purfled  about 
the  wrists,  and  the  slit  of  the  Shirt,  down  the  breast,  done  in  the  same 
manner.  This  should  be  at  least  half  a  foot  longer  than  the  Body, 
that  the  feet  of  the  deceased  may  be  wrapped  in  it,  as  in  a  Bag.  Upon 
the  head  they  put  a  Cap,  which  they  fasten  with  a  very  broad  chin- 
cloth  ;  with  Gloves  on  tne  hands,  and  a  cravat  round  the  neck,  all  of 
Woollen.  The  Women  have  a  kind  of  head-dress  with  a  Fore-head 
cloth."  "  That  the  Body  may  ly  the  softer,"  he  adds  "  some  put  a  lay 
of  bran,  about  four  inches  thick,  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffin.  The 
coffin  is  sometimes  very  magnificent  The  Body  is  visited  to  see  that 
it  is  buryed  in  flannel,  and  that  nothing  about  it  is  sowed  with  Thread. 
They  let  it  lye  three  or  four  days." 
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It  was  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  Northumberland  to  set  a  pewter 
plate  containing  a  little  salt  upon  the  corpse ;  and  in  like  manner  a 
candle  was  sometimes  set  upon  the  body.  Thus  one  of  the  articles  of 
inquiry  at  York  (between  the  years  1630  and  1640)  was  ''  whether  at 
the  death  of  any  there  be  any  superstitious  burning  of  candles  over 
the  corpse  in  the  day  after  it  be  Ught" 

The  devil,  Moresinus  says,  abhors  salt  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  it  is  the  emblem  of  eternity  and  immortality ;  being  itself  not 
liable  to  putrefaction,  and  preserving  from  corruption  all  that  is 
seasoned  with  it.  Considered  in  reference  to  this  s)mibolical  explica- 
tion, how  beautiful  is  the  expression,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  tiie  earth  ! " 
Similarly  in  Reginald  Scot's  Discourse  concerning  Devils  and  Spirits 
(15S4),  Bodin  is  cited  in  behalf  of  the  statement  that  the  devil  loves 
no  salt  in  his  meat,  ''  for  that  is  a  sign  of  Eternity,  and  used  by  God's 
commandment  in  all  Sacrifices." 

According  to  Douce,  the  custom  of  putting  a  plate  of  salt  upon 

*  Entitled  an  Act  for  burying  in  woollen  ;  passed  in  1678. 
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corpses  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
Leicestershire ;  but  for  the  prosaic  purpose  of  preventing  the  entiy 
of  air  into  the  bowels  and  the  consequent  swelling  of  the  belly,  which 
would  occasion  either  a  rupture  of,  or  a  difficulty  in  closing,  the 
coffin. 

Campbell's  Philosophical  Survejr  of  the  Soutb  of  Ireland  (1777) 
mentions  this  custom  as  obtnining  in  Ireland,  where  the  plate  of  sadt 
is  placed  over  the  heart.  Moresinus'  remark  evidently  lurks  in  his 
theory  that  they  consider  the  salt  as  the  emblem  of  the  incorruptible 
part ;  "  the  Body  itself,"  writes  he,  *'  being  the  Type  of  Corruption.*' 

Pennant  records  that,  on  the  death  of  a  Highlander,  the  corpse 
being  stretched  on  a  board  and  covered  with  a  coarse  linen  wrapper, 
the  friends  lay  on  its  breast  a  wooden  platter  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  and  earth  in  separate  portions;  the  earth  as  an 
emblem  of  the  corruptible  body,  and  the  salt  as  an  emblem  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit.  All  fires  are  extinguished  where  a  corpse  is  kept; 
and  so  ominous  is  it  reckoned  for  either  dog  or  cat  to  pass  over  it 
that  the  poor  animal  is  killed  without  mercy. 

From  a  passage  in  A  Boulster  Lecture  (1040),  the  corpse,  it  appears, 
in  olden  time  was  stuck  with  flowers  :  '*  Marry  another^  brfore  those 
Flowers  that  stuck  his  Corpse  be  withered!* 

Herrick  sings — 

^  The  Body's  salt  the  Soule  is,  which  when  gone^ 
The  flesh  soooe  sucks  in  putri&ction ; " 

and  his  verses  ^  To  Perilla  "  abound  with  tender  allusions  to  the  funeral 
customs  of  his  time — 

**  Twill  not  be  long  (Perilla)  after  this 
That  I  must  give  thee  the  supremest  KUse: 
Dead  when  I  am,  first  cast  in  StUt^  and  bring 
Part  of  the  Creame  from  that  religious  Spring ; 
With  which  (Perilla)  wash  my  hands  and  feet ; 
That  done,  then  wind  me  in  that  very  sheet 
Which  wrapt  thy  smooth  limbs  (when  thou  didst  implore 
The  God's  protection,  but  the  night  before), 
Follow  me  weeping  to  my  Turfe,  and  there 
Let  fall  a  Primrose,  and  with  it  a  teare  : 
Then  lastly  let  some  weekly-strewings  be 
Devoted  to  the  memory  of  me : 
Then  shall  my  Ghost  not  walk  about,  but  keep 
StiU  in  the  coole  and  silent  shades  of  Sleep." 

Moresinus  also  explains  the  use  of  the  candle  on  this  occasion  as 
an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  life,  designed  to  express  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  survivors  to  have  had  the  life  of  the  deceased  prolonged. 

In  Levi's  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  modem  Jews 
we  have  mention  of  the  like  practice.  The  corpse,  he  says,  is  taken 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  pillow  put  under  its  head.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  laid  out  even;  the  body  is  covered  over  with  a  black 
doth ;  a$id  a  Ught  set  at  its  head. 

From  Scogiirs  Jests  (1626)  it  appears  tliat  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  it 
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was  the  eastom  to  ut  two  himtnf[  eandlis  ovor  i9u  dead  body.    The 
passage  is  curious,  as  illustrative  of  more  customs  than  one — 

"  On  Maundy-Thursday,  So^n  ssid  unto  his  ChamheF-feilow,  we  will  nahe 
our  Maundy,  and  eat  and  drink  with  advantage :  be  it,  said  the  Sdiolar.  On 
Maundy-Thursday  at  niffht  they  made  such  chear  that  the  Scholar  was  drunk. 
Scogin  then  pulled  off  all  the  Scholar's  doaths,  and  laid  him  stark  naked  on 
the  Rushes,  and  set  a  form  over  him,  and  spread  a*  coverlet  over  it,  and  set  itp 
two  tallow  Candles  in  Candlesticks  over  him,  one  at  his  head,  the  other  at  hts 
feet,  and  nm  from  Chamber  to  Chamber,  and  told  the  fellows  of  that  place  that 
his  Chamber-fellow  was  dead,  addine,  I  pray  you,  go  up,  and  pray  for  his  soul ; 
and  so  they  did.  And  when  the  Scholar  had  slept  his  first  sleep,  he  bqgan  to 
turn  himself  and  cast  down  the  Fonn  and  the  Cftndles.  The  fellows  seeing 
that  Scogin  did  nin  first  out  of  the  Chamber,  were  afraid,  and  came  running 
and  tumbling  down  ready  to  break  eadi  other's  neck.  The  Scholar  followed 
them  stark  naked ;  and  the  fellows  seeing  him  run  after  them  like  a  Ghost, 
some  ran  into  their  Chamber,  some  into  one  comer,  and  some  into  anoUiec 
Scogin  ran  into  the  Chamber  to  see  that  the  Candles  should  do  no  harm,  and 
at  last  fetched  up  his  Chamber-fellow,  who  ran  about  like  a  Madman,  and 
brought  him  to  bed,  for  which  matter  Scogin  had  rebuke." 

Finally  Pope^s  couplet  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  pathetic 
story  of  Eloisa  and  Abelard — 

**  Ah,  hopeless  lasting  Flames  I  like  those  that  bum 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  um.*' 

Another  practice  we  read  of  in  the  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria  (1669)  : 
**  On  the  25th  of  June  16x0^  she  was  carried  with  her  Brother  to  perform 
the  Ceremony  of  casting  Holy-wetter  on  the  Corps  of  her  dead  Father 
(Henry  the  Fourth  of  France),  who  was  buried  the  28th  following.'' 
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These  funeral  entertainments  are  of  very  old  date ;  Cecrops,  it  is 
said,  having  instituted  them  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  interrupted 
intercourse  of  old  friends.  Moresinus  represents  that  in  England  in 
his  time  they  were  so  profuse  that  it  cost  less  to  portion  off  a  daughter 
than  to  bury  a  dead  wife.  These  burial  feasts  are  still  kept  up  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  they  are  called  arvals  or  arvils  ;*  and  the 
bread  distributed  thereat  is  called  arvil  bread.  The  custom  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  numerous  examples  of  its 
popularity  with  whom  are  collected  by  Homman  in  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  of  his  Treatise  de  Miraculis  Mortuorum. 

An  entertainment  or  supper,  which  the  Greeks  called  IIe/K8€i«ver, 
and  Cicero  Circompotatio,  made  a  part  of  a  funeral ;  and  thence 
Gough  derives  our  practice  of  giving  wine  and  cake  among  the  rich, 
and  ale  among  the  poor. 

The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  supper  made  in  honour  of  the 

*  This  word  occurs  in  the  provincial  poem  of  Yorkshire  Ale — 

*'Come,  bring  my  Jerkin,  TSbb,  Fll  to  the  Arri], 
YfR)  inaa'a  aed  aeny  looan.  it  nukes  me  manrill.'' 
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deceased  First,  that  which  was  laid  upon  the  fnneral  pile ;  snch  as 
is  recorded  in  the  25d  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  6th  «  the  iEneid. 
Secondly,  the  supper  given  to  the  friends  and  relations  on  their  return 
from  the  funeral ;  as  that  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hector  in  the  24th 
book  of  the  Iliad.  This  kind  of  supper  is  mentioned  in  Lucian's 
Treatise  of  Grief,  and  in  the  third  boc^  of  Cicero's  Laws.  Thirdly,  die 
Silicendum;  a  supper  laid  at  the  sepulchre,  called  'Rjctfnyf  dtarww. 
Others  will  have  it  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  aged  relations,  who  proceeded 
with  much  solemnity  after  the  Mineral  to  take  leave  one  of  the  other, 
as  if  they  were  never  to  meet  .again.  The  fourth  was  called  Epuium 
Ncvendiali. 

Juvenal  mentions  the  crnna  feraUs^  which  was  intended  to  appease 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  consisted  of  milk^  honey,  water,  wine, 
(^ves,  and  strewn  flowers.  The  modem  arvals,  however,  are  intended 
to  appease  the  appetites  of  the  living,  who  upon  these  occasions 
supersede  the  nuines  of  the  dead. 

Hutchinson  supplies  an  account  of  the  Northumberland  Observance: 
^  On  the  decease  of  any  person  possessed  of  valuable  effects,  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  Family  are  invited  to  dinner  on  the  Day  of  Inter- 
ment, which  is  called  the  Arthel  or  Arvel  Dinner.  Arthel  is  a  British 
word,  and  is  freauently  more  correctly  written  Arddelw.  In  Wales  it 
is  written  Aiddcl,  and  signifies,  according  to  Dr  Davises  Dictionary, 
asseren  to  avouch.  This  custom  seems  of  very  distant  Antiquity,  and 
was  a  solemn  Festivsd,  made  at  the  time  of  publicly  exposing  the  corps, 
to  exculpate  the  Heir  and  those  entitled  to  the  possessions  of  the 
deceased,  from  Fines  and  Mulcts  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  from 
all  accusation  dL  having  used  violenoe;  so  that  the  persons  then 
convoked  might  avouch  that  the  person  died  fairly  and  without  suffer- 
ing any  personal  injury.  The  dead  were  thus  exhibited  by  ancient 
Nations,  and  periiaps  the  Custom  was  introduced  here  by  the  Romans." 

It  was  castomary,  in  the  Christian  burials  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to 
leave  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  corpse  uncovered  up  to  the  time  of 
burial,  that  relations  and  others  might  take  a  last  view  of  their  deceased 
frieiKL  This  practice  we  to  this  day  partially  retain  in  leaving  the 
coffin  of  the  deceased  unscrewed. 

The  Berkeley  MSS.  supply  information  of  a  mirth-provoking  char- 
acter :  ^  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Maurice  the  fourth  Lord  Berkeley, 
which  happened  June  8,  136S,  untill  his  interment,  the  Reeve  of  his 
Manor  of  Hinton  spent  three  quarters  and  seaven  bushells  of  beanes 
in  fatting  one  hundred  geese  towards  his  ftinerall,  and  divers  other 
Reeves  of  other  Manors  the  like,  in  geese,  duckes,  and  other  paltry." 
In  the  same  spirit  we  read  in  Strype's  Edition  of  Stows  Survey : 
**'  Margaret  Atkinson,  widow,  by  her  will,  October  18,  1544,  orders  that 
the  next  Sft$tday  after  her  Burial  there  be  provided  two  dozen  of  bread, 
a  kilderkin  of  ale,  two  gammons  of  bacon,  three  shoulders  of  mutton, 
and  two  couple  of  rabbits.  Desiring  all  the  parish,  as  well  rich  as 
poor,  to  take  part  thereof;  and  a  table  to  be  set  in  the  midst  0/  tki 
churchy  with  every  thing  necessary  thereto." 

So  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  Knight,  Mercer  (1556),  the 
church  and  streets  were  all  hung  with  black,  and  arms,  great  store. 
A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  **  and  after, 
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all  the  compam  came  home  to  as  great  a  dinner  as  had  been  seen  far  a 
fish  day^for  all  that  came.  For  nothing  was  lacking ; "  and  likewise 
at  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Percy,  late  skinner  to  Queen  Mary  (1561), 
be  was  '^  attended  to  his  burial  in  St  Mary  Aldermary  church,  with 
twenty  black  gowns  and  coat%  twenty  clerks  singing,  &c.  The  Floor 
strewed  with  rushes  for  Uie  chief  mourners.  Mr  Crowley  preached. 
Afterwards  was  a  great  dole  of  money  ;  and  then  all  went  home  to  a 
dinner.  The  company  of  Skinners,  to  their  Hall,  to  dine  together. 
At  this  Funeral,  all  the  mourners  offered :  and  so  did  the  said  company.* 

Similarly  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Humphrey  Brown,  Knight,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (Dec.  15,  1562},  we  read  that  ''the  church  was  hung 
with  black,  and  arms.  The  helmet  and  crest  were  offered  (on  the 
Altar),  and  after  that  his  target ;  after  that  his  sword  ;  then  his  coat- 
armour  ;  then  his  standard  was  offered,  and  his  penon :  and  after  all, 
the  mourners,  and  judges,  and  Serjeants  of  the  law,  and  servants, 
offered.  Mr  Reneger  made  the  sermon,  and,  after,  they  went  home  to 
a  great  dinner^ 

According  to  Waldron,  the  Manx  people  give  no  invitation  to  their 
funerals;  everybody  that  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  deceased 
coming  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  He  sometimes  saw  upwards  cxf  a 
hundred  horsemen,  and  twice  that  number  on  foot  All  these  were 
entertained  at  long  tables  spread  with  all  sorts  of  cold  provision,  ''and 
rum  and  brandy  flew  about  at  a  lavish  rate." 

MissoD,  writing  of  ourselves,  says  :  "  Before  they  set  out,  and  after 
they  return,  it  is  usual  to  present  the  guests  with  something  to  drink, 
either  red  or  white  wine,  boiled  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  or  some  other 
such  liquor.  Every  one  drinks  two  or  three  cups.  Butler,  the  keeper 
of  a  tavern  (the  Crown  and  Sceptre  in  St  Martin's  Street),  told  roe  that 
there  was  a  tun  of  red  port  wine  (hrank  at  his  wife's  Burial,  besides 
mull'd  white  wine.  Note,  no  men  ever  go  to  womens  Burials,  nor  the 
women  to  mens  ;  so  that  there  were  none  but  women  at  the  drinking 
of  Butler's  wine." 

The  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  July  21, 
1725,  records  the  account  given,  by  one  of  its  members,  of  the  mode 
in  which  a  Highland  lord's  funeral  was  conducted :  "  The  body  is 
put  into  a  litter  between  two  horses,  and,  attended  by  the  whole  clan, 
is  brought  to  the  place  of  Burial  in  the  churchyard.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions dig  the  grave,  the  neighbours  having  set  out  the  ground,  so  that 
it  may  not  encroach  on  the  graves  of  others.  WhUe  this  is  performing, 
some  hired  women,  for  that  purpose,  lament  the  dead,  setting  forth  his 
genealogy  and  noble  exploits.  After  the  body  is  interred,  a  hundred 
black  cattle,  and  two  or  three  hundred  sheep,  are  killed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  company." 

fn  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  Perth  we  read :  "  The  desire  of  what  is  called  a  decent 
Funeral,  ue,  one  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  invited, 
and  at  which  every  part  of  the  usual  entertainment  is  given,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  poor.  The  expence  of  it  amounts  nearly  to  two 
pounds.  This  sum,  therefore^  every  person  in  mean  circumstances  is 
anxious  to  lay  up ;  and  he  #ill  not  spare  it,  unless  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity."     Elsewhere  in  the   same  authority  complaints 
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occtir  of  the  expensive  mode  of  conducting  burials  in  the  parish  of 
Dunlop  in  Ayrshire.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  extravagance  that  it  was 
indicated  as  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 

Scotland  figures  largely,  in  fact,  in  the  matter  of  funeral  extra- 
vagance. The  inhabitants  of  Lochbroom  in  Ross  are  mentioned  as 
great  offenders  in  this  respect,  although  (to  their  credit  it  is  added) 
their  feasts  are  seldom  productive  of  any  quarrels  or  irregularities 
among  them. 

In  the  parish  of  Campsie,  in  Stiriing  (1795)— 

*'  It  was  customary,  till  within  these  few  years,  when  any  head  of  a  family 
died,  to  invite  the  whole  parish :  they  were  served  on  boards  in  the  bam^  where 
a  pngrer  was  pronounced  before  and  after  the  service,  which  duty  was  most 
religioasly  observed.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  the  following  parts : 
6r8t,  there  was  a  Drink  of  Ale,  then  a  Dram,  then  a  piece  of  Short-brnui,  then 
anoUier  dram  of  some  other  species  of  liquor,  then  a  piece  of  Currant-bread, 
and  a  third  Dram,  either  of  spirits  or  wine,  which  was  followed  by  Loaves  and 
Cheese^  ^P^  ^^  Tobacca  This  was  the  old  Fktural  Entertamment  in  the 
parish  of  Campsie,  and  was  stiled  their  Service :  and  sometimes  this  was 
repeated,  and  was  then  stiled  a  Double  Service ;  and  it  was  sare  of  being  re- 
peated at  the  Dredgy,  A  Fnnenl  coat,  at  least,  a  hundred  pounds  Scots,  to 
any  family  who  followed  the  old  course.  The  most  active  young  man  was 
|>oiated  out  to  the  office  of  Server;  and,  in  those  days,  while  the  manners  were 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  serious,  it  was  no  small  honour  to  be  a  Server  at 
m  Buried,  However  distant  any  part  of  the  parish  was  from  the  place  of  Inter- 
ment, it  was  customary  for  the  attendants  to  carry  the  corpse  on  hand  spokes. 
The  mode  of  invitation  to  the  Entertainment  was,  by  some  special  messenger ; 
which  was  stiled  bidding  to  the  Burial,  the  form  being  nearly  in  the  following 
words :  '  You  are  desired  to  come  to  such-a-one's  Burial  to-morrow,  against 
ten  hours.'  No  person  was  invited  by  letter ;  and,  though  invited  against  ten 
df  the  dock,  the  corpse  never  was  interred  till  the  evening  t  time  not  being  so 
much  valued  in  those  days." 

So  again  in  Gargunsodc,  in  the  same  county  (1796) :  *^  From  the 
death  to  the  Interment,  the  House  is  thronged  by  Night  and  Day,  and 
the  Conversation  is  often  very  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  The  whole 
parish  is  invited  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  Funeral, 
but  it  is  soon  enough  to  attend  at  3  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon.  Every 
one  is  entertained  with  a  variety  of  Meats  and  Drink&r  Not  a  few 
return  to  the  Dirge,  and  sometimes  forget  what  they  have  been  doing 
and  where  they  are.  Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  old  Customs  are  not  easily  abolished." 

Of  the  parish  of  Garmunnock,  County  of  Lanark,  the  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Adam  Forman,  deposes :  '^  It  is  usual  to  invite  on  such 
occasions  the  greater  part  of  the  Country  round ;  and,  though  called 
to  attend  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  yet  it  is  generally  towards 
evening  before  they  think  of  carrying  forth  the  Corpse  to  the  Church- 
yard for  Interment.  While,  on  these  occasions,  the  good  Folks  are 
assembled,  though  they  never  run  into  excess,  yet  no  small  expence  is 
incurred  by  the  family,  who  often  vie  with  those  around  them,  in 
giving,  as  they  call  it,  an  honourable  burial  to  their  deceased  friend.*' 

In  Whimsies  (1631)  are  two  references  to  our  subject  Of  a  Laun- 
derer  it  is  written :  **  So  much  the  hath  reserved  out  of  the  labours  of 
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her  life^  as  will  buy  some  small  portion  of  Diet  Breads  Comfiis,  and 
Burnt  Ciaretj  to  welcome  in  her  Neighbours  now  at  her  d^barting^  of 
whose  cost  they  never  so  freely  tasted  while  she  was  living.  And  the 
description  of  a  jealous  neighbour  concludes  thus :  ''  Meate  for  his 
FuneraU  Pye  is  shred,  some  few  ceremoniail  Teares  on  his  Funendl 
Pile  are  shed ;  but  the  Wormes  are  scarce  entered  his  shroud,  his 
Corpse  Flowers  not  fully  dead,  till  this  yealous  Earthworme  is  forgot, 
and  another  more  amorous,  but  lesse  yealous,  mounted  his  Bed." 

Jorevln,  who  travelled  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  IL's 
reip^n,  notes  of  a  lord's  burial  at  Shrewsbury :  '*  The  Relations  and 
Friends  being  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  defunct,  the  Minister 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  Chamber,  where,  before  the  Company, 
he  made  a  Funeral  Oration,  representing  the  great  actions  of  the 
deceased,  his  virtues,  his  qualities,  his  title  of  Nobility,  and  those  of 
the  whole  Family,  &c.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  during  the  Oration, 
there  stood  upon  the  Coffin  a  large  Pot  of  Wine^  out  of  which  every 
one  drank  to  the  health  of  the  deceased.  This  being  finished,  six  Men 
took  up  the  Corps,  and  carried  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Church." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  March  1780,  says :  '^  Our 
ancient  Funerals,  as  well  as  some  modem  ones,  were  closed  with  Merry 
Makings^  at  least  eoual  to  the  preceding  sorrow,  most  of  the  Testators 
directing,  among  other  things.  Victuals  and  Drink  to  be  distributed  at 
their  Exequies;  one  in  particular,  I  remember,  orders  a  sum  of  money 
for  a  drinking  for  his  Soul,"  And  in  July  1798,  we  have  this  reference 
to  the  manners  of  Yorkshire  :  ^  At  Funerals,  on  v^ich  occasions  a  large 
party  is  generally  invited,  the  Attendant  who  serves  the  Company  with 
Ale  or  Wine  has  upon  the  handle  of  the  Tankard  a  piece  of  Lemon- 
Peel,  and  also  upon  her  left  arm  a  clean  white  Napkin.  I  believe 
these  Customs  are  invariably  observe  From  what  cause  they 
originated,  some  ingenious  Correspondent  may  be  able  to  inform 
me." 

IVafers  apparently  were  used  at  fvneral  entertainments.  In  Smith's 
Catalogue  of  persons  deceased  between  1628  and  1675  ^^  '^^  •  ^'  i(^u 
Jan.  2.  died  Mr  Cornelius  Bee,  boolraeller  in  Little  Britain.  Buried 
4jan.atSt  Bartholomew's, without  StJcmoti^withoutWi$uorV^KiSJ£SC&\ 
onely  Gloves  and  Rosemary." 

North's  Forest  of  Varieties,  (1645),  i^ects:  *'  Nor  are  ail  Banquets 
(no  more  than  Musick)  ordained  for  merry  humors^  some  being  used 
even  at  Funeralls  ;  "  and  a  singular  insight  into  civic  life  is  provided 
by  Pleasant  Remarks  on  the  Humors  of  Mankind  :  ^'Tis  common  in 
England  for  Prentices,  when  they  are  out  of  their  time,  to  make  an 
entertainment,  and  call  it  the  Burial  of  their  Wives.  Many  Aldermen 
would  do  the  like,  was  it  consistent  with  common  decency,  at  the 
departure  of  theirs."  Another  observation  is:  ''How  like  Epicorists 
do  some  persons  drink  at  a  Funeral,  as  if  they  were  met  there  to  be 
merry,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  rejoydng  that  they  have  got  rid  of 
their  Friends  and  Relations." 

Flecknoe,  in  his  i£nigmatical  Characters  (1665),  thus  satirises  the 
*'  curious  glutton : "  '^  In  fine,  he  thinks  of  nothing  eise,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and,  when  he  dyes,  ondy  regrets  that  Fwurul  Feasts  are  quite 
left  off;  else  he  should  have-  the  pleasure  of  one  Feast  more,  (in 
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inatioii  al  least),  even  after  death  ;  which  he  can't  enduie  fee  hear 
of«  onely  because  th^  say  there  is  no  eating  nor  drinking  in  the  other 
WorlA'^ 

Books,  by  way  of  funeral  tokens,  used  to  be  distributed  at  funerals 
of  the  better  sort  in  England.  We  have  seen  a  portrait  of  John 
Bunyan,  taken  from  before  an  old  edition  of  his  Works,  on  which  is 
endorsed  in  MS.:  "Funeral  Token  in  remembrance  of  Mr  Hen. 
Plomer,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  2,  1696,  being  79  years  of  age,  and 
is  designed  to  put  us  that  are  alive  in  mind  of  our  great  change.  Mr 
Daniel  Qerk  the  elder  his  book,  Oct.  23,  1696.''  In  support  of  this  it 
may  be  added  that  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  the  auery :  "  Whether 
Bo<^  are  not  more  proper  to  be  given  at  Funerals,  thaa  Bisquets, 
Gloves,  Rings,  &c.?"  is  answered  :  *'  Undoubtedly  a  Book  would  be 
a  fur  more  convenient,  more  durable,  and  more  valuable  present,  than 
what  are  generally  given,  and  more  profitably  preserve  the  Memory 
of  a  deceased  Friend.* 

The  reference  to  ^  funeral  baked  meats,''  in  Hamlet,  need  only  be 
adverted  to,  in  conclusion  of  this  section.  Steevens,  in  a  note  upon 
the  familiar  passage,  says  that  it  anciently  was  the  general  custom 
to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral. 
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Bagford's  letter  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  London,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Leland's  Collectanea,  and  dated  Feb.  i,  1714,  has  the 
following — 

"  Within  the  memory  of  our  Fathers,  in  Shropshire,  in  those  viUai;es  ad* 
joyning  to  Wales,  when  a  person  dyed,  there  was  notice  given  to  an  old  Sire, 
(for  so  they  called  him,)  who  presently  repaired  to  the  place  inhere  the 
deceased  lay,  and  stood  before  the  door  of  the  house,  when  some  of  the 
Family  came  out  and  famished  him  with  a  Cricket  on  whidi  he  sat  down 
fiidng  the  door.  Then  they  gave  him  a  Groat,  which  he  pat  in  his  pocket ; 
a  Crast  of  Bread,  whioh  he  eat ;  and  a  fbU  bowle  of  Ale,  which  he  drank  off 
at  a  diaaght  After  this,  he  got  np  from  the  Cricket  and  pronoonced,  with  a 
composed  gesture,  the  MSt  and  rut  cf  tki  Soul  departtd^  far  which  he  wtuU 
pawn  hit  cwn  Soui.  This  I  had  from  the  ingenious  John  Aubrey,  Esq.,  who 
made  a  Collection  of  curioas  Observations,  which  I  have  seen,  and  is  now 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chorchill,  die  bookseller.  How  can  a  Bian 
think  otherwise  of  this,  than  that  it  proceeded  from  the  ancient  Heathens?" 

Presuming  that  the  reference  above  is  to  the  author  of  the  Remaines 
of  Gentihsme  and  Judaism,  we  append  a  passage  therefrom,  as  con* 
tained  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  in  the  British  Museum — 

"  In  the  County  of  Herefbid  was  an  old  Custome  at  Funeralls  to  hire  poor 
People,  who  were  to  take  upon  them  the  Sinnes  of  the  Partv  deceased.  One 
of  them,  (he  was  a  long^  Inne,  ugly,  lamentable  poor  Raucal,)  I  remember 
lived  in  a  Cotiage  on  Rosse  high- way.  The  maoner  was,  that  when  the  Corps 
was  brought  out  of  the  House,  ana  layd  on  the  Biere,  a  Loafe  of  Bread  was 
brought  oat,  and  delivered  to  the  Sinne  Eater,  over  the  Corps,  as  also  a 
Maxar  Bowie,  of  Maple,  fall  of  Beer,  (which  he  wa»  to  drink  up^)  and  Six* 
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penee  in  money  :  in  consideration  whereof  he  took  upon  him,  ipso  fiicto^  nil 
the  Sinnes  of  ^e  defnnct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after  they  were 
dead.  This  custome  alludes,  methinks,  something  to  the  Scape-Goate  in 
the  old  Lawc,  Levit  chap.  xvL  21,  2a.  '  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  live  Goate^  and  confesse  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  Goat,  and  shall  said  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man 
into  the  Wilderness.  And  the  Goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities 
unto  a  Land  not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall  let  the  Goat  goe  into  the  Wildei^ 
ness.' 

"  This  Custome,  (though  rarely  used  in  our  dayes)  yet  by  some  people  was 
observed  even  in  the  strictest  time  of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  as  at  Dyn- 
der,  (volens  nolens  the  Parson  of  the  Parish, )  the  kindred  of  a  Woman  deceased 
there  had  this  Ceremonie  punctuallv  performed,  according  to  her  Will :  and, 
aJso,  the  like  was  done  at  the  City  of  Hereford  in  those  times,  where  a  Woman 
kept,  many  yeares  before  her  death,  a  Mazard  Bowie  for  the  Sinne-Eater ;  and 
the  like  in  other  places  in  this  Countie  :  as  also  in  Brecon ;  e.g.  at  Llanggors» 
where  Mr  Gwin,  the  Minister,  about  1640^  could  not  hinder  the  performance 
of  this  ancient  Custome.  I  believe  this  Custom  was  heretofore  used  all  over 
Wales." 

The  Tragique  Historie  of  the  faire  Valeria  of  London  (1598)  recites: 
''His  Corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  Church  and 
there  solemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom 
could  claime  :  a  Sermon,  a  Banquet,  and  like  observations ;  **  and  in 
the  old  Romance  of  Syr  Degore,  we  have — 

**  A  great  Feaste  would  he  holde 
Upon  his  Queue's  Momynge  Day, 
That  was  buryed  in  an  Abbay." 

So  also  in  Hay  ward's  Life  and  Reigne  of  King  Henry  IV.  (1599): 
"Then  hee  (King  Richard  IL)  was  conveyed  to  Langley  Abby  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  there  obscurely  interred,  without  the  charge  of 
a  Dinner  for  celebrating  the  FunercdP 

Again  Aubrey  writes:  ''A.D.  1686.  This  Custom  is  used  to  this 
day  in  North  Wales  ;"  where  milk  seems  to  have  been  the  substitute 
for  beer.  Upon  this  Kennet,  who  seems  to  have  had  Aubrey's  MS., 
annotates : ''  It  seems  a  remainder  of  this  Custom  which  lately  obtained 
at  Amersden  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  where  at  the  burial  of  every 
Corpse,  one  Cake  and  one  Flaggon  of  Ale,  just  after  the  interment, 
were  brought  to  the  Minister  in  the  Church  Porch." 


MORTUARIES. 

Mortuaries  were  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  8aui  jrcea ;  Soul 
shot^ox  payment.  It  was  anciently  done  by  leading  or  driving  a  horse, 
cow,  or  other  animal,  before  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  at  his  funeral ; 
such  being  considered  as  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death,  by  way  of 
recompence  for  all  failures  in  the  payment  of  tithes  and  oblations,  and 
called  a  coipse-present.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  National  Council  of 
Ensham  heM  about  the  year  foo6.    Led  into  the  mistake  by  the  con- 
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ducting  of  a  horse  before  the  corpse,  some  antiquaries  have  entmeously 
represented  it  as  confined  to  military  characters. 

^  Offeringss ttt  BurialUs^  are  condemned  in  a  list  of  Grosse  Poyntes 
of  Poperie,  evident  to  all  Men,  contained  in  a  very  rare  quarto  en- 
titled A  Parte  of  a  Register,  contayninge  sundrie  memorable  Matters, 
written  by  divers  godly  and  learned  in  our  time,  whiche  stande  for  and 
desire  the  Reformation  of  our  Church  in  Discipline  and  Ceremonies, 
accordinge  to  the  pure  Worde  of  God  and  the  Lawe  of  our  Lande. 
This  work  is  said  by  Bancroft  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh  by 
Robert  Waldegrave,  who  printed  most  of  the  Puritan  books  and 
libels  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 


FOLLOWING  THE  CORPSE  TO  THE  GRAVE  ;  CARRYING  EVERGREENS 
ON  THAT  OCCASION  IN  THE  HAND  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  USE 
OF  PSALMODY. 

The  heathen,  writes  Bourne,  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave  be- 
cause it  presented  to  them  what  would  shortly  follow,  how  they  them- 
selves should  be  carried  out  to  their  final  resting-place. 

So^  in  Langley's  Translation  of  Polydore  Vergil  (1546),  we  read  : 
*  In  Burials  the  old  Rite  was  that  the  ded  Corps  was  borne  afore,  and 
the  people  folowed  after,  as  one  should  saie  we  shall  dye  and  folowe 
after  hym,  as  their  laste  woordes  to  the  Coarse  did  pretende.  For 
thei  used  too  saie,  when  it  was  buried,  on  this  wise,  farewell,  wee  come 
after  thee,  and  of  the  folowyng  of  the  multitude  thei  were  called 
Exequies." 

One  of  the  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of 
YorkCy  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Sworne  Men  (1640),  is  :  *^  Whether 
at  the  death  of  any  there  be  praying  for  the  decid  at  Crosses^  or 
places  where  Crosses  have  been^  in  the  way  to  the  Church,** 

Misson's  record  of  travel  in  England  gives  these  details : 

"  They  let  the  body  lye  three  or  four  days,  as  well  to  give  the  dead  person  an 
opportunity  of  conuDg  to  life  again,  if  his  soul  has  not  quite  left  his  body,  as 
to  prepare  moaming,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Funenu."  "  They  send  the 
Beadle  with  a  list  of  such  Friends  and  Relations  as  they  have  a  mind  to  in- 
vite ;  and  sometimes  tliey  have  printed  Tickets  which  they  leave  at  their 
Houses."  "  A  little  before  the  Company  is  set  in  order  for  the  mardi,"  he 
continues,  "  they  lay  the  Body  into  the  Coffin,  upon  two  stools,  in  a  room, 
where  all  that  please  may  go  and  see  it ;  then  they  take  off  the  top  of  the 
Coffin,  and  remove  from  off  the  Face  a  little  9x\vaJt  piece  of  Flannel,  made  on 
purpose  to  cover  it,  and  not  fastened  to  any  thmg.  Being  ready  to  move,  one 
or  more  Beadles  march  first,  each  carrying  a  long  Staff,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  ^reat  Apple,  or  knob  of  silver.  The  Body  comes  just  after  the  Mlnistei  or 
Mmisters  attended  by  the  Clerk.  The  Relations  in  close  mourning,  and  ai/ 
the  Guest.o,  two  and  two,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  procession." 

Macaulay*s  History  of  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire  (1791)  narrates : 
''At  the  Funeral  of  a  Yeoman,  or  Farmer,  the  Clergyman  generally 
leads  the  van  in  the  procession,  in  his  canonical  habiliments  ;  and  the 
Relations  follow  the  Corpse,  two  and  two,  of  each  sex,  in  the  order  of 
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proximity^  linked  in  each  others'  arms.  At  the  Funeral  of  a  young 
Man  it  is  customary  to  have  six  young  Women,  clad  in  white,  as  Pall- 
bearers ;  and  the  same  number  of  youn?  Men,  with  white  Gloves  and 
Hat-bands,  at  the  Funeral  of  a  young  Woman.  But  these  usages  are 
are  not  so  universally  prevalent  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  our 
Fathers." 

According  to  Gough  it  was  the  practice  in  Flintshire  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  on  bringing  the  corpse  out  of  the  house. 

At  South  Shields,  the  bidders,  il^.,  the  inviters  to  a  funeral,  never 
use  the  rapper  of  the  door  when  they  go  about,  but  always  knock 
with  a  key,  which  they  carry  with  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  form  of  inviting  to  burials  by  the  public  bellman  of  the  town  is, 
or  till  very  lately  used  to  be,  in  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  as 
follows — 

'*  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.  Joseph  Dixon  is  depazted, 
son  of  Christopher  Dixon  was.  Their  Company  is  desired  to-morrow  at  five 
o'clock,  and  at  six  he  is  to  be  bu— ri— ed  For  him  and  all  faithful  people 
give  God  most  hearty  Thanks." 

Grose  directs :  ''  If  you  meet  a  funeral  Procession,  or  one  passes 
by  you,  always  take  off  your  Hat :  this  keeps  all  Evil  Spirits  attending 
the  Body  in  good  humour." 

In  Dunbar  (the  Scottish  poet's)  will  of  Maister  Andro  Kennedy,  a 
profligate  student  (preserved  in  Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain), 
are  some  curious,  if  not  profane,  parodies  on  tiie  funeral  rites  of 
that  period — 

''  In  die  mese  Sepulturte, 

I  will  have  nane  but  enr  awn  Gang, 
£t  duos  msticos  de  rure 
Bearand  ane  Barrel  on  a  Stang, 

Drinkand  and  playand,  cap  out  even, 

Sicut  egomet  solebam, 
Singand  and  greitand,  with  the  Stevin, 

Potum  meum  cum  fletu  miscebam. 

**  I  will  no  preistis  for  to  sing, 
Dies  illse  Dies  Irse, 
Nor  yet  no  Bellis  for  to  ring^ 
Sicut  semper  solet  fieri ; 

But  a  Bagp3^e  to  play  a  spring, 

£t  unnm  Alewisp  ante  me, 
Instead  of  Torches  for  to  bring 

Quatuor  Lagenas  Cerrisise, 

Within  the  Graiv  to  sett,  fit  thing, 

In  modum  Crucis,  juxta  me, 
To  flee  the  Feynds,  tnen  hardly  sing, 

Te  Terra  plasmasti  me." 

In  the  ante-chapel  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  is  inscribed  upon 
the  slab  covering  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Fellows  an  epitaph  as  re- 
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markable  for  its  brevity  as  for  its  pathos.  It  consists  of  only  one 
wotdr-preivit ;  he  has  gone  before  ! 

The  Christian  observance  of  the  custom,  Bourne  proceeds  to  say,  is 
founded  upon  the  same  reason  as  the  heathen  ;  and  as  this  form  of 
procession  (he  adds)  is  an  emblem  of  our  dying  shortly  after  our 
friend,  so  the  carrying  in  our  hands  of  ivy,  sprigs  of  laurel,  rosemary, 
or  other  evergreens,  is  an  emblem  of  the  sours  immortality. 

Many  instances  of  the  use  of  rosemary  at  funerals  are  to  be  collected 
from  old  writers. 

In  Cartwhghfs  Ordinary  we  read— 

"If  there  be 
Any  so  kind  as  to  accompany 
My  Body  to  the  Earth,  let  them  not  want 
For  Entertainment     Prythee  see  tiiey  have 
A  Sprig  of  Rosemary^  dipfdin  common  WaUr^ 
To  smell  at  as  they  walk  along  the  Streets,** 

Dekkex's  Honest  Whore  (1630)  has:  ''My  Winding-sheete  was 
taken  out  of  Lavender  to  be  stucke  with  Rosemary ;  *'  and  in  Shirley's 
Wedding  (1663)  we  have  a  scene  in  which  the  servants  are  disposing 
yew,  bays,  and  rosesiary ;  and  one  of  the  characters  inquires^— 

— "  Ha  yc  not  art  enongh 
To  moke  this  Ewe-tree  grow  here,  or  this  Bayes, 
The  Embleme  of  our  ViOory  in  Deatht 
But  they  present  that  best  when  they  are  withered.*' 

It  appears  from  the  Perfect  Diumall  (1649)  ^^^  ^t  the  funeral  of 
Robert  Lockier,  who  was  shot  for  mutiny  in  April  of  that  year,  and 
the  pomp  of  whose  funeral  was  most  remarkable,  considering  he  was 
but  a  private  trooper  (the  late  king's  had  not  half  the  attendants), 
"  M^  Corps  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  Rosemary  on  each  side^  one 
half  of  each  was  stained  in  bloody  and  the  Sword  of  the  deceased  with 
them. 

Misson  (in  continuation  of  the  passage  already  cited)  says,  when 
the  funeral  procession  is  ready  to  set  out,  ''they  nail  up  the  coffin, 
and  a  Servant  presents  the  Company  with  Sprigs  of  Rosemary:  every 
one  takes  a  Sprig  and  carries  it  in  his  hand  till  the  Body  is  put  into 
the  Grave t  at  which  time  the^  all  throw  in  their  Sprigs  after  it."  So 
at  the  prostitute's  funeral  in  Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress  there  are 
sprigs  of  rosemary ;  and  Gay's  Pastoral  Dirge  testifies  similarly— 

"  To  shew  their  love,  the  Neighbours  far  and  near, 
Follow'd  with  wistful  look  the  Damsel's  Bier : 
Spriggd  Rosemary  the  Lads  and  Lasses  bore, 
While  dismally  the  Parson  walk'd  before." 

The  Romans  and  other  heathens  employed  cypress,  which,  when 
once  cut,  will  never  grow  again,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever. 
The  ancient  Christians,  however,  used  other  material  (as  already 
indicated),  and  deposited  them  under  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  to 
signify  that  they  who  die  in  Christ  do  not  cease  to  live ;  for  though 
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as  to  bodies  they  die  to  the  woild,  yet,  as  to  their  soulsy  they  revive 
and  live  to  God. 

And,  as  the  carrying  of  these  evergreens  is  an  emblem  of  the  sooFs 
immortality,  so  also  is  it  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for  even  as 
these  herbs  are  not  entirely  plucked  up,  bat  only  cut  down,  and  at  the 
return  of  the  season  will  revive  and  spring  up  afresh,  the  body  also 
is,  like  them,  cut  down  for  a  while,  but  will  rise  and  shoot  np  again  at 
the  resurrection.  Our  bones,  says  the  prophet,  shaU  flourish  uke  an 
herb. 

The  cypress,  however,  appears  to  have  been  retained  to  later  times. 
According  to  Coles,  '^  Cypressi  Garlands  are  of  great  account  at 
Funeralls  amongst  the  gentiler  sort,  but  Rosemarv  and  Bayes  are  used 
by  the  Commons  both  at  Funeralls  and  Weddings.  They  are  all 
Plants  which  fade  not  a  good  while  after  they  are  gathered,  and  used 
(as  I  conceive)  to  intimate  unto  us  that  the  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
sent Solemnity  might  not  dye  presently,  but  be  kept  in  minde  for 
many  yeares." 

The  line— 

*'  And  Cyprtss  which  doth  Bitrs  adom  *' 

is  cited  in  Poole's  English  Parnassus  (1657) ;  and  Spenser  mentions— 

'*  The  Aspin,  good  for  Staves,  the  Cypress  fonenlL'* 

Dekker's  Wonderfull  Yeare  (1603)  describes  a  chamd-house  pave- 
ment, "instead  of  greene  Rushes,  strewde  with  blasted  Rosemary, 
witho^d  Hyacinthes.  /atoll  Cipressi^  and  Ewe,  thickly  mingled  with 
heapes  of  dead  Mens  bones ;**  and  he  adds:  " Rosemary y  which  had 
wont  to  be  sold  for  twelve  pence  an  armefull,  went  now  **  (on  account 
of  the  plague)  '^  at  six  shillings  a  handfull" 

In  Stanley's  Exequies  (165 1)  we  read — 

**Yci  strewe 
Upon  mv  dismall  Grave, 
Such  Offerings  as  you  have, 
Forsaken  Cypresse^  and  sad  Ewe. 
For  kinder  Flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earth.  ** 

The  Marrow  of  Complements  (1655)  has  ^  A  Mayden's  Soi^  for 
her  dead  Lover,"  in  which  cypress  anci  yewarp  particularly  mentioned 
as  funeral  plants— 

I. 
"  Come  you  whose  Loves  are  dead, 
And  whilst  I  sing, 
Weepe  and  wring 
Every  nand,  and  every  head. 
Bind  with  Cypresse^  9Xkdsad  Ewe^ 
Ribbands  black,  and  Candles  blus  ; 
For  him  that  was  of  Men  most  true. 

**  Come  with  heavy  moaning. 
And  on  his  Gmve 
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Let  him  have 
Sacrifice  of  Sighes  and  Groaning, 
Let  him  have  faire  Flowers  enough, 
White,  and  Purple,  Green,  and  Yellow, 
For  him  that  was  of  Men  most  true." 

Massinger's  Fatall  Dowry  (1632)  contains  some  curious  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a  marshal  in  the  army, 
whose  corpse  was  arrested  for  debt — 

**  What  weepe  ye,  Souldiers  ? 
The  Jaylors  and  the  Creditors  do  weepe ; 
Be  these  thy  Bodies  balme:  these  and  thy  verttu 
Keepe  thy  Fame  ever  odoriferous — 
Whilst  the  great,  proud,  rich,  undeserving  Man- 
Shall  ottickly,  both  bone  and  name  consume. 
Though  wrapt  in  lead,  spice,  seare-cloth,  and  perfume. 
— This  is  a  sacrifice  our  Showre  shall  crowne 
His  Sepulcher  with  Olive,  Myrrh^  and  Bayes, 
The  Plants  of  Peace,  of  Sorrow,  VictorieJ^ 

Herbs  and  flowers  also  seem  to  have  been  used  at  funerals  with  the 
same  intention  as  evergreens.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Account  of  the 
Funeral  Expenses  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Mayor  of  London,  1531: 
''  For  Yerbys  at  the  Bewryal  £0  10;''  and  a  song  in  Wit's  Interpreter 
(1655)  has— 

**  Shrouded  she  is  from  top  to  toe 
With  Lillies  which  all  o'er  her  grow, 
Instead  of  Bays  and  Rosemary." 

Griffith's  Bethe^  or  a  Forme  for  Families  (1634),  contains  this  reflec- 
tion on  woman's  attire:  ^  By  her  Habit,  you  may  give  a  neere  guesse 
at  her  Heart«  If,  (like  a  Coffin,)  shee  be  crowned  with  Garlands,  and 
sit^  with  gay  and  gaudy  flawersy  it  is  certaine  there  is  somewhat 
iiead  within." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  declares  that  in  strewing  their  tombs,  the 
Romans  affected  the  rose,  while  the  Greeks  fovoured  amaranthus  and 
myrtle. 

To  the  remarks  made  upon  the  use  of  evergreens  at  funerals  may 
be  added,  that  tJU  planting  0/  Yew  Trees  in  churchyards  seems  to 
derive  its  origin  from  ancient  funeral  rites ;  in  which,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  ccmjectures,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  it  was  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection.  The  same  writer  observes  farther  that 
the  Christian  custom  of  decking  the  coffin  with  bay  is  a  most  elegant 
emblem ;  that  tree,  when  seemingly  dead,  reviving  from  the  root,  and 
its  dry  leaves  resuming  their  wonted  verdure. 

The  yew  is  called  by  Shakspeare  the  double  fated  yiw,  because  its 
leaves  are  poisonous,  and  its  wood  is  employed  for  instruments  of 
death.  On  this  expression  Steevens  observes  that  from  some  of  the 
ancient  statutes  it  appears  that  every  Englishman,  while  archery  was 
practised,  was  obligea  to  keep  in  lus  house  either  a  bow  of  yew  or 
some  other  wood.  ^  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Yews  were  not 
only  planted  in  Church  Yards  to  defend  the  Churches  from  the  Wind, 
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but  on  account  of  their  use  in  making  bows ;  while,  by  the  benefit  of 
being  secured  in  enclosed  places,  their  poisonous  quality  was  kept 
from  doing  mischief  to  Cattle." 

Harrington,  in  his  ObservatioBS  on  the  Statutes,  indicating  the  last 
Statute  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  observes  that  ^  Trees  in  a  Church 
Yard  were  often  planted  to  skreen  the  Church  from  the  Wind  ;  and 
that,  low  as  Churches  were  built  at  this  time,  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
Yew  answered  the  purpose  better  than  any  other  Tree.  I  have  been 
informed,  accordingly,  that  the  Yew  Trees  in  the  Church  Yard  of 
Gyffin,  near  Conway,  having  been  lately  felled,  the  Roof  of  the  Church 
hath  suffered  excessively."  And  on  the  statute  22  Edward  IV.,  1482, 
fixing  the  price  of  a  yew  bow  at  3x.  4^ :  '^  I  should  imagine  that  the 
planting  Yews  in  Church  Yards,  being  places  fenced  from  Cattle, 
arose,  at  least  in  many  instances,  from  an  attention  to  the  material 
from  which  the  best  Bows  are  nuule  ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  such  Trees 
being  planted  in  the  Church  Yards  of  other  parts  of  Europe."  From 
4  Henry  V.,  it  would  seem  that  the  wood  of  which  the  best  arrows 
were  made  was  the  asp ;  and  a  statute  so  late  even  as  the  8th  of 
Elizabeth  requires  each  bowyer  always  to  have  in  his  house  fifty  bows 
made  of  elm^  witch,  hazel,  or  ash. 

According  to  Drayton,  who  is  so  accurate  with  regard  to  British 
antiquities,  the  best  bows  were  made  of  the  Spanish  yew — 

"  All  made  of  Spanish  Yew,  their  Bows  are  wondrous  strong." 

By  5  Edward  IV.  (Irish  Statutes)  every  Englishman  was  obliged  to 
have  a  bow  in  his  house  of  his  own  length,  either  of  yew,  witch, 
hazel,  ash,  or  auburn,  probably  alder. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1779,  two  reasons  are 
assigned  for  the  planting  of  yew  trees  in  churchyards:  but  their  slow 
growth  is  objected  to  the  idea  of  their  protecting  the  church  from 
storms ;  and  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence  (it  being  very  uncommon  to 
meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  same  place)  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  they  could  not  have  been  much  cultivated  for  the  pnr^ 
poses  of  archery.  '^  I  caimot  find  any  Statute  or  Proclamation  that 
directs  the  cultivation  of  the  Yew  Tree  in  any  place  whatever,"  says 
the  writer.  By  different  extracts  from  our  old  statutes,  he  continues, 
*'  it  appears  that  we  depended  principally  upon  imported  Bow-staves 
for  our  best  Bows  ;  which  one  would  think  needed  not  to  have  been 
the  case,  if  our  Church  Yards  had  been  well  stocked  with  Yew  Trees." 
''The  English  Yew,"  moreover,  "was  of  an  inferior  goodness ;"  and 
that  our  brave  countrymen  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
materials,  appears  from  the  following  prices  settled  in ''An  Act  of 
Bowyers,  8  Elizabeth:  "  Bows  meet  for  Men's  shooting,  being  01U- 
landish  Yew  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6r.  &/. ;  Bows  meet 
for  men's  shooting,  of  the  second  sort,  ys.  ^ ;  bows  for  men,  of  a 
coarser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2j. ;  bows  being  English  Yew^  2s** 
"  Gerard,"  he  adds, "  mentions  their  growing  in  Church  Yards  where 
they  have  been  planted  ;  and  Evelyn  only  says  that  the  propagation 
of  them  has  been  forborne  since  the  use  o(f  Bows  has  been  laid 
aside." 

The  hypothesis  of  the  writer  is  that  the  venerable  yew  trees  still  to 
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be  seen  in  some  of  our  churchyards  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of 
RimishiDg  palms  for  pahn  Sunday ;  which  he  thinks  were  simply 
Ifranches  of  yew  trees.  And  that  they  were  really  so  used  he  holds  to 
be  extremely  probable,  from  the  fact  of  those  in  the  churchyards  of 
East  Kent  being  to  this  day  universally  called  palms, 

Pegge,  writing  in  that  periodical  for  February  1870^  looks  upon  the 
yew  as  being  too  funereal  to  be  substituted  for  the  joyful  palm.  Some 
of  the  yew  trees  in  our  churchyards  he  conjectures  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  to  have  been  planted  with  others  ^  for  pro- 
tecting the  fabric  of  the  Church  from  Storms  ;"  but  upon  the  operation 
of  the  statute  of  35  Edward  I.,  1307,  whereby  leave  was  given  to  fell 
trees  in  churchyards  for  building  and  repairs,  these  would  be  the  only 
trees  left  standing  as  unfit  for  the  uses  prescribed ;  and  thereafter  he 
thinks  an  evergreen  would  be  thought  an  emblem  of  ike  resurrection, 
and  even  acquire  some  degree  of  regard  and  veneration. 

These  speculations  are  subsequently  combated,  and  Pegge's  objec- 
tion to  the  funereal  character  of  the  yew  is  thus  met :  ''  When  Sprigs 
of  Yew  Tree,  as  well  as  of  other  Evergreens,  have  been  used  in  our 
funeral  Ceremonies,  it  has  not  been  like  the  Cypress  of  old,  emblema- 
tical of  the  total  extinction  of  the  deceased,  but,  as  is  universally 
allowed,  of  his  Resurrection ;  an  idea,  that,  instead  of  being  fraught 
with  gnef  and  despair,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  consolatory  to  the 
heart  of  Man ;  so  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  Tree  being 
sometimes  used  at  Funerals,  should  stamp  such  a  lugubrous  mark 
upon  it,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  to  more  joyful  occasions.  Ivy  and 
Bay,  that  used  to  adorn  the  Brows  of  Poets  and  Conquerors,  have 
not  on  that  account  been  thought  by  the  Christians  of  all  Ages  in- 
compatible with  funeral  Solemnities.** 

Another  writer  dislikes  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  planting  yew 
trees  in  churchyards,  except  their  gloomy  aspect^  and  their  noxious 
quality;  the  fint  as  intended  to  add  solemnity  to  the  consecrated 
ground ;  and  the  other  to  preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  cattle.  In 
support  of  the  first  he  quotes  Dryden,  who  calls  the  yew  the  fnoumer 
yeWj  and  Virgil  who  designates  it  the  baneful  yew;  and,  more  appro- 
priately still,  refers  to  the  magic  use  which  Shakespeare  makes  ot  it  in 
Macbeth — 

**  Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  Goats,  and  Slips  ofYww 
Silver'd  mthe  Moon's  Eclipse." 

The  great  dramatist's  opinion  of  its  noxious  properties,  the  writer 
adds,  is  evident  from  Hecate's  answer  to  the  aiSnal  spirit — 

«<  With  new  fall'n  Dew, 
From  Church  Yard  Kfw, 
I  will  bat  'noint, 
And  then  m  mount" 

A  fourth  writer  (January  1781),  adverting  to  the  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  branches  of  cypress  and  ^ew  as  signals  to  denote  a 
house  in  mourning,  maintains  that  death  with  them  being  a  deity  (the 
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daughter  of  sleep  and  night),  and  by  them  so  represented,  with  the 
addition  only  of  a  long  robe  embroidered  with  stars,  it  may  be  feiriy 
concluded  that  the  custom  of  planting  the  yew  in  churchyards  took  its 
rise  from  pagan  superstition,  and  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  conquest 
of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Gough  instances  branches  of  pine  and  cypress  as  signifying  domestic 
death  among  the  ancients,  on  the  authority  of  Euripides  (Hecuba.  191, 
192)  Suetonius  (Aug.  loi)  and  Virgil  (^n.  xi.  31) ;  and  in  a  note  he 
asks,  **Will  it  be  thought  a  far-fetcht  conjecture  that  Yew  Trees  in 
Church  Yards  supply  the  place  of  Cyprus  round  Tombs,  wh^e  Ovid 
(Trist.  III.  xiii.  21)  says  they  were  placed  ?" 

Warner's  reference  to  Brokenhurst  church  in  Hampshire  (1792) 
includes  mention  of  two  examples  of  enormous  vegetation  ;  a  large 
oak,  apparently  coeval  with  the  mound  on  which  it  grows,  measuring 
five  and  twenty  feet  in  girth ;  and  a  straight  majestic  yew  tree.  On 
the  latter  the  axe  had  committed  sad  depredations,  despoiling  it  of 
five  or  six  huge  branches,  and  thus  detracting  considerably  from  its 
ancient  dignity.  Nevertheless  it  is  represented  as  a  noble  tree,  measur- 
ing in  girth  fifteen  feet,  and  in  height  upwards  of  sixty ;  and  he  believes 
it  might  lay  claim  to  an  antiquity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  venerable 
neighbour.  The  new  forest  (he  goes  on  to  say),  and  Brockenhurst  in 
particular  (as  we  learn  from  its  name),  having  been  so  famous  for  the 
production  of  yews,  their  present  paucity  might  excite  surprise,  did 
we  not  recollect  that  the  old  English  Yeomanry  were  supplied  from 
them  with  those  excellent  bows  which  rendered  them  the  best  and 
most  dreaded  archers  in  Europe.  This  constant  and  universal  demand 
for  yew  produced  in  time  such  a  scarcity  that  recourse  was  had  to 
foreign  countries  for  a  supply;  and  the  importation  of  them  was 
enjoined  by  express  statutes,  Edward  IV.  c  2.  i.  and  Richard  III. 
c  2,  • 

Yew  at  length  became  so  scarce,  writes  Grose,  that  to  prevent  its 
iinmoderate  consumption,  bowyers  were  directed  to  make  four  bows  ol 
witch-hazel,  ash  or  elm,  to  one  of  yew  ;  and  no  one  under  seventeeoi 
unless  possessed  of  moveables  worth  forty  marks,  or  the  son  of  parents 
having  an  estate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  might  shoot  in  a  yew 
bow. 

The  planting  of  the  yew,  Warner  inclined  to  think,  might  be  nothing 
more  than  a  remnant  of  the  superstitious  worship  paid  by  northern 
nations,  in  their  pagan  state,  to  trees  in  general,  and  to  oaks  and 
yews  in  particular ;  a  deeply  rooted  habit  which  for  a  long  time  in- 
fected the  Christian  converts  of  the  North  of  Europe :  or  it  might  have 
been  placed  in  churchyards  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  youth  and 
vigour  the  soul  enjoys  when  its  ''  earthly  tabernacle  ^  is  moulded  into 
dust.  Its  frequency  in  scenes  of  mortal  decay,  however,  finally  made 
it  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the  poetical  sketches  of  the  churchyard. 
The  yew  became  the  funereal  tree,  and  poets  paid  to  it  the  same 
honours  as  the  cypress  enjoyed  from  the  bards  of  antiquity.  PameUy 
for  instance,  gives  us — 


"  The  Yew 
Bathing  a  cfaarael  house  with  Dew ; 


>t 
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and  Blair  apostrophises  it—* 

"  Trusty  Yew  1 
Chearless  mnocial  Plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  scolls  and  cofi^s,  epitaphs  and  worms." 

Nor  could  Gray  complete  his  picture  without  introducing  '^the 
Yew  Tree's  shade." 

The  yew  was  a  funereal  tree  (says  Ossian),  the  companion  of  the 
grave,  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  **  Here/'  says  the  bard,  speaking  of  two 
departed  lovers,  ''rests  their  dust,  Cuthullin !  These  lonely  Yews  sprang 
from  their  tomb,  and  shade  them  from  the  storm  1 '' 

White's  History  of  Selbome,  referring  to  the  confusion  of  antiauaries 
as  to  the  period  at  which  this  tree  first  obtained  a  place  in  church- 
yards, points  to  the  statute  35  Edward  I.  entitled  Ne  Rector arbores  in 
Cemtierio  prostemat;  and  the  contention  is  that,  since  we  seldom  see 
any  other  very  large  or  ancient  tree  in  a  churchyard  but  yew,  this 
statute  must  have  principally  related  to  this  species  of  tree,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  planting  in  churchyards  dates  back  far  beyond 
the  year  1307^  in  which  it  was  passed. 

In  the  parish  of  Burton  (Preston  Patrick)  in  Westmorland,  accord- 
ing to  Nicholson  and  Burn,  mention  is  made  of  a  yew  tree  in  the 
chapel  yard,  represented  to  have  been  very  old  and  decayed  in  1692, 
as  still  in  existence  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  attesting  the  longevity 
of  that  species  of  wood.  ''  These  Yew  Trees  in  Church  and  Chapel 
Yards,"  it  is  added, ''  seem  to  have  been  intended  originally  for  the  use 
of  Archery.  But  this  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  Antiquity  having 
furnished  no  account  (so  isx  as  we  have  been  able  to  find)  of  the  design 
of  this  kind  of  Plantation.** 

In  a  book  of  churchwardens'  accounts,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
a  Mr  Littleton,  of  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  was  an  account  of  a  yew  tree 
being  ordered  to  be  planted  in  the  churchyards^  reverence  sake. 

Those  who  favour  the  opinion  that  yews  were  planted  in  church- 
yards for  making  bows,  and  so  were  there  fenced  from  cattle,  should 
consider  that  all  plantations  are  fenced  from  cattle.  And  it  is  striking 
that  at  most  two  yew  trees  are  to  be  found  in  each  churchyard. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Umeburiall,  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  ancients 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  "  sweet  fuell,  Cypresse,  Firre,  Larix,  Yewb, 
and  Trees  perpetually  verdant ; "  and  we  have  the  remark :  "  Whether 
the  planting  of  Yewe  in  Church  Yards  holds  its  original  from  antient 
funerall  rites,  or  as  an  embleme  of  Resurrection  from  its  perpetual  ver- 
dure, may  also  admit  conjecture." 

The  Magna  Britannia  of  Lvsons  notices  several  yew  trees  of  enor- 
mous growth  in  Berks  and  Bucks,  particularly  one  at  Wvrardisbury 
in  the  latter  county,  which,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  measures 
thirty  feet,  five  inches  in  girth.  One  yew  of  vast  bulk  at  Ifley  in 
Oxfordshire  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  twelfUi  century.  Others  of  great  age  sur- 
vive in  various  parts  of  England. 

Sindaii^s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  supplies  numerous  ex* 
amples.  In  the  churdiyard  of  Fortingal,  in  Perth  (1792),  a  yew  tree 
having  a  circumference  of  fifty-two  feet  is  specified  as  one  of  the 
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curiosities  of  the  place.  The  old  burial-ground  of  Dunscore^  in  Dum- 
friesshire, had  one,  consumed  at  the  heait,  that  held  three  men  stand- 
ing in  it  together.  In  Lord  Hopetoun's  garden  at  Ormiston  Hall  in 
East  Lothian,  a  yew  tree  covered  about  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
English  acre  ;  the  diameter  of  the  ground  covered  by  its  branches 
being  fifty-three  feet,  and  its  trunk  measuring  eleven  in  circumference. 
The  best  information  assigned  to  it  an  antiquity  of  two  hundred  years ; 
but  between  three  and  four  hundred  is  regarded  as  more  probable. 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  extended  by  the  lower  branches  of 
one  in  the  garden  of  Broish,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen  (Perth  and  Stir- 
ling), is  given  as  a  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  its  age  is  conjectured 
to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  years. 

The  song  in  Twelfth  Night  mentions  the  custom  of  sticking y^w  in 
the  shroud— 

'*  Come  away,  come  away.  Death, 
And  in  sad  Cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  Breath  : 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  Maid. 
Afy  Shroud  of  White,  stuck  all  with  Yew^ 
O  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  Death  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it 
Not  a  Flower,  not  a  Flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  Coffin  let  there  be  strown,"  &c. 

And  here  let  the  reader  be  reminded  that,  in  whatever  country 
Shakespeare  lays  the  scene  of  his  drama,  he  toUows  the  costume  of 
his  own. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1619)  contains 
another — 

"  Lay  a  Garland  on  my  hearse,  My  love  was  fiilse,  bat  I  was  firm 

Of  the  dismal  Yew  ;  From  my  hour  of  birth  : 

Maidens,  Willow  branches  bear :  Upon  my  buried  Body  lie 

Say,  I  died  true :  Lightly,  gende  Earth  t" 

In  Poole's  English  Parnassus  (1657}  the  ysw  has  the  epithets  of 
"  warlick,  dismal,  fatal,  mortal,  venemous,  unhappy,  verdant,  deadly, 
dreadful,"  annexed  to  it,  all  from  old  English  poets ;  and  Chaucer,  in 
his  Assemblie  of  Foules,  calls  it  '*  the  shootir  EweJ^ 

Loves  Festivall  at  Lusts  Funerall,  at  the  end  of  A  Boulster  Lecture 
(1640),  makes  this  reference— 

"  The  Screch  Owle  frights  us  not,  nor  th'  towling  Bell 
Summons  our  vading-startling  Ghosts  to  helL 
Tombs,  forlome  Chamels,  unfrequented  Caves, 
TYitfatall  Ews,  sad  sedate  to  Graves^ 
Present  no  figures  to  our  djdng  Eyes, 
'Cause  Vertue  was  our  Gole,  her  pndse  our  prue." 

Henick  too  has — 

'*  An  look,  what  SmaUage,  Night-shade,  Cypresie,  Kw, 
Unto  the  Shades  have  been,  or  now  are  dne, 
Here  I  devote ;  '* 
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and 

"  Both  you  two  have 
Relation  to  the  Grave, 
And  where 
The  Fun'ral  Trump  sounds,  Yon  are  there." 

In  the  Art  of  Longevity,  by  Edmund  Gayton  (1659),  St  Paul's 
Churchyard  is  said  to  have  been  turned  into  a  herb  market — 

''The  Ewe,  sad  Box,  and  Cypress  (solemn  Trees) 
Once  Church-yard  guests  (till  burial  rites  did  cease) 
Give  place  to  Sallads." 

At  a  Tillage  in  Suffolk  it  was  customary  to  cut  sprigs  and  boughs  of 
yew  trees  to  strew  on  the  graves  at  rustic  funerals  ;  and  in  Coles' 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  (1656)  is  an  account  of  the 
leaves  of  yew  trees  poisoning  a  clergyman's  cows  that  ate  them. 
Their  owner,  seeing  some  boys  breaking  boughs  from  the  yew  tree  in 
the  churchyard^  thought  himself  much  injured,  and,  to  prevent  the  like 
trespasses,  he  sent  a  man  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  bring  it  into  his 
back  yard.  The  cows,  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  ;  and  Coles  remarks  that  the  clergyman  had  a  just  reward. 

In  CoUinson's  Somersetshire,  speaking  of  two  very  large  yew  trees 
in  the  churchyard  of  Ashill  (Hundred  of  Abdick  and  Bulston),  the 
author  observes  that  "our  Forefathers  were  particularly  careful  in 
preserving  this  funereal  Tree,  whose  branches  it  was  usual  for 
Mourners  to  carry  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Grave,  and  afterwards  ** 
(as  already  noticed)  **  to  deposit  therein  under  the  Bodies  of  iheif 
d^arted friends.  The  Branches  thus  cut  off  from  their  native  stock, 
which  was  to  shoot  forth  again  at  the  returning  Spring,  were  beautifully 
emblematical  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  as  by  reason  of  their 
perpetual  verdure,  they  were  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul." 

Bourne  cites  Gregory  (1649)  as  observing  that  the  Jews  of  old  were 
wont,  on  their  return  from  the  grave,  to  pluck  up  the  grass  twice 
or  thrice,  and  throw  it  behind  them^  with  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
^  They  shall  flourish  out  of  the  city  like  grass  upon  the  earth  ;"  signi- 
fying thereby  that  the  body,  though  dead,  should  spring  up  again 
after  the  manner  of  grass.  Levi's  description  of  the  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  confirms  Bourne's  citation. 

Of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  derived  from  ancient  times, 
of  carrying  out  the  dead  with  psalmody,  proofs  abound ;  and  in 
several  places  in  England  it  is  not  yet  extinct 

Socrates  affirms  ^  that  when  the  Body  of  Babylas  the  Martyr  was 
removed  by  the  order  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Christians,  with  their 
Women  and  Children,  rejoiced  and  sung  Psalms  all  the  way  as  they 
bore  the  Corpse  from  Dauphne  to  Antioch.  Thus  was  Paula  buried 
at  Bethlehem,  and  thus  did  St.  Anthony  bury  Paul  the  Hermite.^ 

In  the  Bumynge  of  Paules  Church  in  London  (1561),  published  two 
years  after  that  event,  we  read  :  "  In  burials  we  do  not  assemble  a 
number  of  i>riestes  to  swepe  Purgatorye,  or  bye  forgivenes  of  Synnes, 
of  them  whiche  have  no  authoritye  to  sell,  but  accordinge  to  Saint 
Jerom's  example  we  followe.    At  the  death  of  Fabiola,  sais  he,  the 
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people  of  Ro.  were  gathered  to  the  Solemnite  of  the  BurialL  Psalmes 
were  songey  and  Alleluia  sounding  oute  on  height^  did  shake  the  gildet 
Celinges  of  the  Temple.  Here  was  one  Companye  of  yonge  menne 
and  there  another  which  did  singe  the  prayses  and  worthy  dedes  of 
the  Woman,  And  no  mervaile  if  men  rejoyce  of  her  Solvation,  of 
whose  Conversion  th'  angelles  in  heaven  be  glad.  Thus  Jerom  used 
burialls.* 

Stopford,  in  his  Pagan o-Papismus,  says :  '^  The  Heathens  sang  their 
dead  to  their  Graves  or  places  of  Burial ;  and  Macrobius  affirms  that 
this  custom  was  according  to  the  Institutions  of  several  Nations,  and 
grounded  upon  this  reason,  because  they  believed  that  Souls  after 
death  returned  to  the  original  of  musical  sweetness,  that  is  Heaven : 
and  therefore  in  this  Life  every  Soul  is  taken  with  musicall  sounds." 

Dickenson's  Greene  in  Conceipt  (1598)  testifies :  '^  It  is  a  Custome 
still  in  use  with  Christians,  to  attend  the  funerall  of  their  deceased 
Friendes,  with  whole  Chantries  of  choyce  Quire-men,  singing  solemnly 
before  them :  but  behinde  followes  a  Troope  all  clad  in  blacke,  which 
argues  mourning  :  much  have  I  marveled  at  this  Ceremony,  deeming 
it  some  hidden  paradox,  confounding  thus  in  one  things  so  opposite 
as  these  signes  of  joy  and  sorrowe  \^  and  according  to  Pennant's  MS. 
on  North  Wales,  *' there  is  a  custom  of  singing  Psalms  on  the  way  as 
the  Corps  is  carried  to  Church." 

With  the  Manx,  writes  Waldron,  "the  Procession  of  carrying  the 
Corps  to  the  Grave  is  in  this  manner.  When  they  come  within  a 
quarter  of  a  Mile  of  the  Church,  they  are  met  by  the  parson,  who  walks 
before  them  singing  a  Psalm,  aU  the  Company  joining  with  him.  In 
every  Church  Yard  their  is  a  Cross  round  which  they  go  three  times 
before  they  enter  the  Church." 

Arviragus,  in  Cymbeline,  says  of  the  apparently  dead  body  of  Imogen 
disguised  in  man's  clothes — 

**  And  let  us,  Polydore,  sing  him  t9  the  ground^ 
As  once  our  Mother ;  use  like  Note  and  Words^ 
Save  that  Euriphilg  must  be  FUUU,'* 

Gough  writes  :  **  MusiC  and  Singing  made  a  part  of  Funerals.  Ma- 
crobius assigns  as  a  reason  that  it  implied  the  Soul's  return  to  the 
Origin  of  Harmony  or  Heaven,  and  Hyginus  understands  it  to  mean 
a  signal  of  decent  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  came  fairly  by 
their  death,  as  the  tolling  Bell  among  Christians  ; "  and  in  Case's  Praise 
of  Musicke  (1586),  we  read:  "I  wU  end  with  death,  the  end  of  all 
mortality,  which  though  it  be  the  dissolution  of  Nature  and  parting  of 
the  Soul  from  the  Body,  terrible  in  itself  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  am- 
plified with  a  number  of  displeasant  and  uncomfortable  Accidents,  as 
the  shaving  of  the  head,  howling,  mourning  apparel,  Funeral  Boughes 
of  Yeuy  Box.  Cipresse^  and  the  lihe,  yet  we  shal  find  by  resorting  to 
Antiquities,  tnat  MusiCK  hath  had  a  share  amongst  them,  as  being  un> 
seasonable  at  no  time." 

This  exultation,  as  it  were,  for  the  conquest  of  their  deceased  friend 
over  hell,  sin,  and  death,  was  the  ^at  ceremony  used  in  all  funend 
processions  among  the  ancient  Christians. 

The  author  of  the  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland  records  the  custom 
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of  the  country  to  be  to  conduct  the  dead  to  the  grave  with  all  possible 
parade^  and  on  passing  through  a  town,  or  meeting  any  remarkable 
person^  to  set  up  their  howL  The  conclamatio  of  the  Romans  (he  coro^ 
ments)  coincides  with  the  Irish  cry  ;  and  the  mulUres  prafica  exactly 
correspond  with  the  women  *'who  lead  the  Irish  Band,  and  who  make 
an  outcry  too  outrageous  for  real  grief." 

That  this  custom  was  of  Phoenician  origin  we  may  gather  from 
Virgil,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  accurate  delineation  of  his  characters. 
His  description  of  the  conclamatio  over  the  form  of  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  hits  off  the  Irish  cry  to  a  nicety— 

LamerUiSy  gemUuquey  dftemineo  ululatu  Tecta/rtmuni. 

The  word  uluUUus  itself,  equivalent  to  HullulUj  and  the  Greek 
word  of  the  same  import,  all  have  a  close  mutual  affinity. 

In  India,  to  this  day,  hired  mourners  are  engaged  by  the  Hindoo 
castes  to  lament  the  decease  of  members  of  private  families,  and  their 
long  drawn-out  strains  of  woe  affect  the  ears  of  passengers  in  the 
streets. 

Bamaby  Rich's  Irish  Hubbub  (1619)  confirms  this  statement — 

'*  Stanhunt  in  his  Histofy  of  Ireland  maketh  this  report  of  his  Comitreyinen: 
they  follow  the  dead  Corps  to  the  Ground,  with  howling  and  barbarous  Out- 
cries, pitifoll  in  appearance,  whereof  (as  he  supposeth)  grew  this  Proverb,  '  to 
weep  frisk*  Myseue  am  partly  of  his  opinion,  tnat  (indttde)  to  weepe  Irish,  is 
to  weep  at  pleasure  without  either  cause  or  greefe,  when  it  is  an  usuall  matter 
amongst  them,  upon  the  buriall  of  their  Dead,  to  hire  a  Company  of  Women,  that 
for  some  small  recompence  given  them,  they  will  follow  the  Corps,  and  furnish 
out  the  cry  with  such  howling  and  barbarous  outcries,  that  hee  that  should  but 
heare  them,  and  did  not  know  the  Ceremony,  would  rather  Uiinke  they  did 
sing  than  weep.  And  vet  in  Dublin  itseife,  there  is  not  a  Corps  carried  to  the 
Buriall,  whidi  is  not  followed  with  this  kinde  of  Mourners,  which  you  shall 
heare  by  their  howling  and  their  hollowing,  but  never  see  them  to  shed  any 
Tears."  **  Suche  a  kinde  of  Iiamentation,"  he  adds,  it  is  "  as  in  the  Judgement 
of  any  Man  that  should  but  heare,  and  did  not  know  their  Cnstome,  would 
think  it  to  bee  some  prodigious  presagement,  prognosticating  some  unlucky  or 
ill  sttccesse,  as  thev  use  to  attribute  to  the  howling  of  Dosgs,  to  the  croak- 
ing of  Ravens,  and  the  shrieking  of  Owles,  fitter  for  Infidels  and  Barbarian^ 
than  to  bee  in  use  and  custome  among  Christians." 

So  again  in  The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland  (1723) : 
'*  As  soon  as  Death  brings  his  last  summons  to  any  one,  the  wild  Irish 
(both  Men,  Women  and  Children),  ffo  before  the  Corpse^  and  from 
his  or  her  House  to  the  Church  Yard,  set  up  a  most  hideous  Holooi 
loo,  loo,  which  may  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  round  the  Country.* 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  King's  Art  of  Cookery  (1776)— 

"  So,  at  an  Irish  Funeral  appears 
A  Train  of  Drabs  with  mercenary  Tears ; 
Who,  wrineins  of  their  Hands  with  hideous  moan. 
Know  not  his  I^aroe  for  whom  they  seem  to  groan  : 
WhUe  real  Grief  with  silent  steps  proceeds, 
And  Love  mifeign'd  with  inward  passion  bleeds ;  ** 

and  the  Irish  Hudibras  (1689)  supplies  the  following — 
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"  Form  of  an  Irish  Funeral, 

**  Meanwhile  the  Rout  to  work  do  £U1, 
To  celebrate  the  Funeral. 
And  first  with  Turff  from  Bog,  and  Blocks, 
They  made  a  Fire  would  roast  an  Oxe. 
Some  lay  the  Pipkins  on,  and  some 
With  holy  Water  bathe  his  *** 
Which  office  decently  perform'd, 
The  Guests  with  Usquebaugh  well  warm'd. 
They  raise  the  cry,  and  so  mer  fout  him 
Unto  a  Crate,*  to  howl  about  him  ; 
Where,  in  one  end,  the  parted  brother 
Was  laid  to  rest,  the  Cows'in  f  other. 
With  all  his  followers  anil  kin. 
Who,  far  and  near  come  crowding  in, 
With  Hub'iu^doosp  besides  what  Cryers 
For  greater  state  bis  Highness  hires." 

An  ingenious  paper  in  the  World  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  has 
it :  "  When  the  lower  sort  of  Irish,  in  the  most  uncivilized  parts  of 
Ireland,  attend  the  Funeral  of  a  deceased  friend  or  neighbour^  before 
they  give  the  last  parting  Howl^  they  expostulate  with  the  dead  Body, 
and  reproach  him  with  having  died,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  an 
excellent  Wife,  a  Milch  Cow,  seven  fine  Children,  and  a  competency 
of  Potatoes."  • 

Piers's  Description  of  West  Meath  (1682)  represents  of  Ireland 
generally  that  ''at  Funerals  they  have  their  Wakes,  which  as  now 
they  celebrate,  were  more  befitting  Heathens  than  Christians.  They 
sit  up  commonly  in  a  barn  or  large  Room,  and  are  entertained  with 
Beer  and  Tobacco.  The  Lights  are  set  up  on  a  Table  over  the  Dead ; 
the^  spend  most  of  the  Night  in  obscene  Stories  and  bawdye  Songs, 
untill  the  Hour  comes  for  the  exercise  of  their  Devotions ;  then  the 
priest  calls  on  them  to  fall  to  their  prayers,  for  the  Soul  of  the  dead, 
which  they  perform  by  repetition  of  Aves  and  Paters  on  their  Bea<^ 
nnd  close  the  whole  with  a  Di  profundisy  and  then  immediately  to 
the  Story  or  Song  again,  till  another  Hour  of  Prayer  comes.  Thus  is 
the  whole  Night  spent  till  day.  When  the  time  of  Burial  comes,  all 
the  Women  run  out  like  mad,  and  now  the  scene  is  altered,  nothing 
heard  but  wretched  ExclamaHonSy  howling  and  claf^ping  of  hands, 
enough  to  destroy  their  own  and  others*  sense  of  hearing. 

'*  This  they  fail  not  to  do,  especially  if  the  deceased  were  of  good 
parentage,  or  of  wealth  and  reput^  or  a  Landlord,  and  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  the  dead  to  keep  all  this  coyl,  and  some  have  been  so  vain 
as  to  hire  these  kind  of  Mourners  to  attend  their  dead  ;  and  yet  they 
do  not  by  all  this  attain  the  end  they  seem  to  aim  at,  which  is  to  be 
thought  to  mourn  for  the  dead. 

"  At  some  stages,  where  commonly  they  meet  with  great  heaps  of 
Stones  in  the  way,  the  Corpse  is  laid  down  and  the  priest  or  priests  and  all 
the  learned  fall  again  to  their  Aves  and  Paters,  &c.  During  this  office 
all  is  quiet  and  hushed.   But,  this  done,  the  Corpse  is  raised,  and  with  it 

*  An  Irish  cabin. 
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the  Out-cry  again.  But  that  done,  and  while  the  Corpse  is  laying  down 
and  the  earth  throwing  on,  is  the  last  and  most  vehement  scene  of  this 
formal  Grief ;  and  all  this  perhaps  but  to  earn  a  Groat,  and  from  this 
Egyptian  custom  they  are  not  to  be  weaned.  In  some  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  if  the  party  deceased  were  of  good  note,  they  will  send  to  the 
Wake  hogsheads  of  excellent  stale  beer  and  wine  from  all  parts,  with 
other  provisions,  as  beef,  &c.,  to  help  the  expence  at  the  Funeral,  and 
oftentimes  more  is  sent  in  than  can  well  be  spent.'' 

Gough  notes  that  the  women  of  Picardy  have  a  custom  of  calling 
the  deceased  by  his  name,  as  he  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  expostu- 
lating with  him  for  dying.  From  Veron's  Hunting  of  Purgatory  to  Death 
(1561),  howling  at  funerals  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Papal  times. 
Of  St  Chrysostom  he  says :  "  No  mention  at  al  doth  he  make  of  that 
manner  of  singinge  or  rather  unsemely  howling  that  your  Papists  use 
for  the  Salvation  of  theyr  dead,  therby,  under  a  pretence  of  godlinesse, 
picking  the  purses  of  the  pore  simple  and  ignorant  people.* 

Stsmord,  in  Meditations  and  Resolutions  (16 12),  writes :  '*  It  is  a 
wonder  to  see  the  childish  whining  we  now-adayes  use  at  the  funeralls 
of  our  Friends.  If  we  could  houl  them  back  againe,  our  Lamentations 
were  to  some  purpose  ;  but,  as  they  are,  they  are  vaine,  and  in  vain  ; " 
and  in  Whimiies,  or  a  new  Cast  of  Characters  (163 1),  the  death  of  '*  a 
Zealous  Brother  *  is  referred  to  thus :  *^  Some  Mourners  hee  hath  of  his 
owne,  who  howU  not  so  much  that  hee  should  leave  them,  as  that 
nothing  is  left  them." 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch  in  Rosshire,  at  common  funerals  the  corpse 
was  preceded  by  the  parish  officer  toIlin|^  a  hand-bell ;  and  the  paU 
or  mort  cloth  was  of  plain  black  velvet,  without  any  decoration,  except 
a  fringe.  An  immense  crowd  of  both  sexes  attended,  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women^  on  seeing  a  beloved  relative  put  into  the  grave, 
are  said  sometimes  to  have  been  heart-piercing. 

Park  witnessed  the  same  scene  among  the  Moors  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Upon  the  death  of  a  child  in  one  of  the  tents,  the  mother 
and  relations  immediately  set  up  the  death-howl,  and  this  melancholy 
concert  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  female  visitors. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  of  burial,  which  generally 
takes  place  with  secrecy  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  frequently  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  tent  Over  the  grave  they  planted  one  particular  shrub, 
which  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf  of,  or  even  to  touch. 

By  way  of  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  heathen  rites,  the  ancient 
Christians  rejected  the  Pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  and 
deposited  the  body  entire  in  the  ground.  At  Rutchester,  one  of  the 
stations  upon  the  Roman  wall  in  Northumberland,  a  sepulchre  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock  was  discovered  by  the  writer,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  was  the  resting-place  of  PauUnus  who  converted  the 
Northumbrians  to  Christianity. 

In  the  Musarum  Delicias  is  the  following  quaint  epigram  on  the 
subject  of  carrying  the  body  to  the  grave  with  the  feet  foremost — 

"  Mans  Ingress  and  Egress, 

^  Nature,  which  headlong  into  Life  did  throng  us. 
With  our  feet  forward  to  our  Grave  doth  bring  us  : 
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What  is  less  ours  than  this  our  bonow'd  Breath  ? 
We  stumble  into  Life,  we  goe  to  Death." 

The  practice  of  carrying  the  corpse  as  it  were  oiit  of  the  world  with  its 
feet  forward,  observes  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
reason,  as  contrary  to  the  native  posture  of  man  and  to  his  first  intro- 
duction into  it. 

In  North's  Forest  of  Varieties  (1645)  is  preserved  the  following 
Requiem  at  the  Entertainment  of  Lady  Rich^  who  died  August  24th, 
1638— 

"  Who'ere  you  are.  Patron  subordinate. 

Unto  uiis  House  of  Prayer,  and  doe  extend 
Your  Eare  and  Care  to  what  we  pray  and  lend ; 
May  this  place  stand  for  ever  consecrate  : 

And  may  this  gronnd  and  you  propitious  be 

To  this  once  poweifal,  now  potential  dust, 

Concredited  to  your  fraternal  trust, 
Till  Friends,  Souls,  Bodies  meet  eternally. 

And  thou  her  tutdary  Angd^  who 

Wer't  happy  Guaidian  to  so  faire  a  charge, 

O  leave  not  now  part  of  thy  care  at  large. 
But  tender  it  as  thou  wer*t  wont  to  do. 

Time,  common  Father,  join  with  Mother  £arth» 
And  though  you  all  confound,  and  she  convert. 
Favour  this  Relique  of  divine  Desert, 

Deposited  for  a  ne're  dying  Birth. 

Samt,  Church,  Earth,  Angel,  Time,  prove  truly  kind 
As  she  to  you,  to  this  bequest  consign'd." 

Batt  upon  Batt  (1694)  contains  a  notice  of  what  is  called  Sttrrup 
Verse  at  the  grave 


"  Must  M^g,  the  wife  of  Batt,  aged  eightie 
Deceas'd^ovembcT  thirteenth,  seventy  three,* 
Be  cast,  like  common  Dust,  into  the  Pit, 
Without  one  line  of  Monumental  Wit? 
One  Death's  head  Distich,  or  Mortality-Staff 
With  Sense  enough  for  Church-yard  Epitaph  ? 
No  Stirrup-Verse  at  Grave  before  She  go? 
Batt  does  not  use  to  part  at  Tavern  so. 

The  following  stanza  occurs  in  an  Elegy  by  John  Blade  (1799),  on 
his  mother,  who  was  buried  in  Scotland — 

"  Oh,  how  my  soul  was  griev'd,  when  J  lei  fail 
The  Siring  that  dropt  her  silent  in  the  Grave! 
Yet  thought  I  then,  I  heard  her  Spirit  caU  : 
'  Safe  I  mive  pass'd  through  Death's  overwhelming  wave.' " 

The  allusion  in  the  second  line  is  explained  in  a  note — 

**'  In  Scotland  it  is  the  Custom  of  the  Relations  of  the  deceased 

*  «>.,  1673. 
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themselves  to  let  down  the  Corpse  into  the  Grave,  by  mourning  Cords 
fastened  to  the  bandies  of  the  CofEn  ;  the  Chief-Mourner  standing  at 
the  head^  and  the  rest  of  the  Relations  arranged  according  to  their 
propinquity.  When  the  Coffin  is  let  down  and  adjusted  in  the  Grave, 
the  Mourners  first,  and  then  all  the  surrounding  multitude,  uncover 
their  heads  :  there  is  no  Funeral  Service  read  :  no  Oration  delivered  : 
but  that  solemn  pause,  for  about  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  when  every 
one  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  on  Death  and  Immortality,  always 
struck  my  heart  in  the  most  awnil  manner  :  never  more  than  on  the 
occasion  here  alluded  to.  The  sound  of  the  Cord,  when  it  fell  on  the 
Coffin,  still  seems  to  vibrate  on  my  Ear." 

In  Yorkshire  the  vulgar  belief  (according  to  Aubrey)  was  that,  after 
a  person's  death,  the  soul  went  over  Whinny  Moor.  Down  to  1624  a 
woman  attended  at  the  funeral  and  sang  the  following  song — 

"  This  ean  night,  this  ean  night, 
Every  night  and  awle. 
Fire  and  F&et*  and  Candle-Light, 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

When  thou  from  hence  doest  pass  away 

Every  night  and  awle, 
To  Wlunny-Moorf  thou  comest  at  last, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  hosen  or  shan,$ 

Every  night  and  awle, 
Sitt  thee  down  and  put  them  on. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

But  if  hosen  nor  shoon  thou  never  gave  nean. 

Every  night  and  awle. 
The  Whinnes  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare  beane^ 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

From  Whinny-Moor  that  thou  mayst  pass 

Every  night  and  awle 
To  Brig  o'  Dread  thou  comest  at  last, 

And  Christ  receive  diy  sawle. 

From  Brig  o'  Dread  that  thou  mayst  pas^ 

Every  night  and  awle^ 
To  Purgatory  Fire  thon  com'st  at  last, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  Milke  or  Drink, 

Every  night  and  awle, 
The  Fire  shall  never  make  the  shrink. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

But  if  Milk  nor  Drink  thou  never  gave  nean 

Every  night  and  awle, 
The  Fire  shall  burn  thee  to  the  bare  beane, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle." 


>leov,  water.  t  WJdi^  is  fun^  %  Shoes. 
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With  one  or  two  trifling  variations  this  song  is  printed  under  the 
title  of  A  Lyke-Wake  Dirge  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border. 

TORCHES  AND  LIGHTS  AT  FDNBRAL& 

The  custom  of  using  torches  and  lights  at  funerals  or  in  funeral 
processions  seems  to  be  one  of  long  standing.  The  Romans  anciently 
solemnised  their  funerals  at  night  with  torches,  to  give  notice  of  theur 
approach,  so  that  they  might  not  come  in  the  way  of  their  magistrates 
and  priests,  whose  sanctity  was  supposed  to  be  violated  by  the  sight 
of  a  corpse,  insomuch  that  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  required  to 
purify  them  before  they  could  perform  their  sacred  functions.  In  later 
times  public  funerals  were  celebrated  in  the  daytime,  not  without  the 
addition  of  torches ;  private  funerals  continuing  to  be  restricted  to  the 
night 

Coming  down  to  Christian  times,  however,  the  learned  Gregory 
maintains  the  harmless  import  of  candles,  as  showing  that  the  departed 
souls  are  not  quite  put  out,  but,  having  walked  on  earth  as  diildren 
of  light,  are  now  gone  to  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living. 

Strutt  teUs  us  uie  burning  of  torches  was  reckoned  very  honourable, 
the  number  indeed  indicatmg  the  special  regard  of  the  person  who 
undertook  to  provide  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  friend. 

The  will  of  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  executed  April 
^9  I397f  directs  the  attendance  at  his  funeral  of  twenty-four  poor 
people,  clothed  in  black  gowns  and  red  hoods, "  each  carrying  a  lighted 
Torch  of  eight  pounds  we^htT 

The  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  St  Maigaret'sy  Westminster, 
for  the  year  1460^  have  the  entry — 

"  Item,  rec*  de  Joh'e  Biaddyns  die  sepultur'  Robti  Thorp  gen*  p.  iiiL  Toi' 
vjj.  viij<//** 

upon  which  Pegge  remarks  that  little  was  done  in  Papal  times  without 
lights.  The  torches  cost  is.  8d.  apiece ;  but  they  were  of  various 
prices,  presumably  regulated  by  their  sixe.  The  churchwardens 
apparently  provided  them,  so  that  they  were  an  article  of  profit  to  the 
Church.  Nichols  conceives  they  were  made  of  wax,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  let  out  by  the  Church  and  charged  for  according  to  consump- 
tion. This  view  is  supported  in  the  York  accompts,  in  which  occur 
charges  for  wax. 

Under  the  date  of  15 19  the  books  of  St  Margaret's  record — 

'*  Item,  Mr.  Hall,  the  Curate,  for  iv.  Torches,  and  for  the  best  Lights,  at 
the  Buryal  of  Mr.  Henry  Vued,  my  Lord  Cardinal's  Senraat    yjx.  yyi. 

So  also  in  the  accounts  of  St  Lawrence  parish,  Reading,  we  read— 

«  A.D.  1 502.  It  reo.  of  wast  of  Torchis  at  the  berying  of  sir  John  Hide,  Vicar 
of  Sonyng,  ijj.  yiyi, " 

**  A.D.  1503.  It  rec.  for  wast  of  Torchys  at  the  bnxying  of  John  Long,  maist' 
of  the  Gram'  Scole,  vjj.  viij</." 

<*  A.D.  1C04.  It  rec.  of  the  same  Margaret "  (late  the  wife  of  Thomas  PlattX 
fior  wast  of  Torchis  at  the  yer  mind  of  Uie  seid  Thomas  x»^" 
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At  the  funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  which  took  place  in  1556, 
we  learn  that  he  had  "  four  dozen  of  great  staff  torches  and  a  dozen  of 
great  long  torches.^ 

The  author  of  Hunting  of  Purgatory  to  Death  (1561)  saya — 

"  If  the  Christians  should  hury  their  dead  in  the  fiighte  time,  or  if  they 
should  bume  their  bodies,  as  the  Painims  did,  they  might  well  use  Torches  as 
well  as  the  Painims  without  any  just  reprehension  and  blame."  "  Moreoyer," 
he  proceeds,  'Mt  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  auncient  Byshops  and 
Ministers  of  the  Church  did  bryng  in  this  manner  of  bearinge  of  Torches  and  of 
singinge  in  Funerals,  not  for  thentent  and  purpose  that  the  Painimes  dld|ase  it, 
nor  yet  for  to  confirme  their  superstitious  abuses  and  errours,  but  rather  for  to 
abolishe  them.  For  they  did  see  that  it  was  an  hard  thing  to  pluck  those  old 
and  inveterate  Customes  from  the  hartes  of  them  that  had  been  nouselled  in 
them  from  their  youth.  They  did  forsee  that  if  they  had  buried  their  dead 
without  som  honest  ceremonies,  as  the  worlde  did  then  take  them,  it  had  bene 
yet  more  haide  to  put  away  those  olde  rotten  errors  firom  them  that  were 
altogether  wedded  unto  them."  Further  :  "  Chrisostome,  likening  the  deade 
whome  they  followed  with  bumynge  Torches  unto  Wrestlers  and  Runners,  had 
a  respect  unto  the  customes  and  fashions  of  Grekeland,  beyng  a  Greeke  him- 
celfe,  among  whiche  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  running,  after  this  manner  : 
The  firste  did  beare  a  Torche,  being  lighted,  in  his  hand,  which,  being  weary, 
he  did  deliTer  unto  him  that  foUoweth  next  after  him«  He  againe  that  had 
received  the  Torche,  if  he  chaunoed  to  be  wery,  did  the  like  :  and  so  all  the 
residue  that  followeth  in  order.  Hence  among  the  Grekes  and  Latines  to 
geve  the  Lampe  or  Torche  unto  another  hath  beene  taken  for  to  put  other  in  his 
place,  after  that  one  is  werye  and  hath  perfourmed  his  course.  This  may  very 
wel  be  applyed  unto  them,  that  departe  out  of  this  world."  Again  :  *'  Sing- 
inge, baartnge  of  LighUs^  and  other  like  Ceremonies  as  were  used  in  their 
Buringes  and  Funendles,  were  ordeyned,  or  rather  permitted  and  suf&ed  by  y^ 
auncient  Bishoppes  and  Pastours,  for  to  abolish,  put  downe,  and  dryve  awai 
the  superstition  and  ydolatri  y*  the  heathen  and  payn^es  used  about  their 
dead  :  and  not  for  anye  opinion  y*  they  had,  yt  sudi  thinges  could  profite  the 
Soules  departed,  as  it  dotn  manifestly  appear  by  their  owne  writingea." 

Jorevin,  whom  I  have  before  cited,  speaks  of  the  body  of  a  lord,  who 
was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  being  taken  to  the 
church  upon  the  shoulders  of  six  men.  It  was  covered  with  a  large 
cloth,  the  four  comers  of  which  were  held  by  as  many  of  Uie  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  with  one  hand,  the  other  canTing  a  bough 
(most  probably  a  branch  of  rosemary) ;  while  other  connections  and 
friends  held  in  one  hand  2i  flambeau  and  in  the  other  a  bough.  Thus 
tfafey  proceeded  through  the  street,  in  silence,  to  the  church.  On  con* 
elusion  of  the  service  the  clergyman,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  am- 
gregation,  had  a  bough  in  his  hand,  threw  it  on  the  coipse  in  the 
grave.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  relatives,  nvno  also  eX" 
Hf^uished  their  flambeaux  in  the  earth  with  which  the  grave  was  to 
be  closed ;  and  the  company  retired  to  their  several  homes  without 
further  ceremony. 

Wordsworth  in  his  Lyrical  Ballads  testifies  that  in  the  North  of 
England,  when  a  funeral  takes  place,  a  haism  full  of  sprigs  of  boxwood 
is  set  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  the  coffin  is  removed,  and 
each  of  the  attendants  generally  takes  a  sprig  to  throw  into  the  graven 
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FUNERAL  SERMONS. 

These  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  used  to  be  very  general  amongst 
us.  The  custom  was  retained  latest  on  Portland  Island  in  Dorsetshixei 
where  the  minister  had  half  a  guinea  for  each  discourse,  by  which 
means  he  annually  obtained  a  considerable  sum.  This  species  of 
luxury  in  grief  prevailed  widely  there.  Indeed,  as  the  notion  of 
posthumous  honour  was  associated  with  the  institution,  all  classes 
were  eager  to  secure  it,  even  for  the  youngest  members  of  the  family. 
The  fee  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Gay  in  his  Diige — 

"  Twenty  good  shillings  in  a  rag  I  laid : 
Be  iSof  the  parson's  for  his  sermon  paid." 

In  The  Burninge  of  Paules  Church  in  London  (1561)  we  read  : 
Gregory  ''  Nazanzene  hais  his  Funerall  Sermons  and  Orations  in  the 
commendacion  of  the  party  departed ;  so  hais  Ambrose  for  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  the  Emperours,  and  for  his  brother  Statirus.'' 

Misson  pronounces  our  common  practice  in  his  time  to  have  been 
to  carry  the  corpse  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  to  set  it  upon  a 
couple  of  tressels,  when  either  *'  a  funeral  sermon  is  preached,  con- 
taining an  eulogium  upon  the  deceased,  or  certain  prayers  said,  adapted 
to  the  occasion." 

Cotgrave*s  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language  has  this  reference — 

"  In  all  this  Sermon  I  have  heard  little  commendations 
Of  our  dear  Brother  departed  :  rich  men  doe  not  go 
To  the  Pit-hole  without  Complement  of  Christian  BurialL" 

Even  Madam  Cresswell  had  her  funeral  sermon.  Her  will  directed 
that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  at  her  funeral^  and  that  the  preacher 
should  have  ten  pounds  ;  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  was 
to  say  nothing  but  what  was  well  of  her.  With  some  difficulty  a 
preacher  was  found  to  undertake  the  task.  Expatiating  generally  on 
the  subject  of  mortality,  he  concluded  with  saying,  ^  By  the  WiU  of  the 
deceased,  it  is  expected  that  I  should  mention  her,  and  say  nothing 
but  what  was  welloi  her.  All  that  I  shall  say  of  her  therefore  is  this  : 
She  was  bom  well^  she  lived  well,  and  she  died  ow//;  for  she  was 
born  with  the  name  of  Cresswell,  she  lived  in  Clerkenwell,  and  she 
died  in  BridewelL"  In  the  same  spirit  Fuller's  Appeal  of  Injured 
Innocence  narrates  :  "  When  one  was  to  preach  the  Funeral  Sermon 
of  a  most  vicious  and  generally  hated  person,  all  wondered  what  he 
would  say  in  his  praise ;  the  preacher's  friends  fearing,  his  foes  hoping 
that,  for  his  fee,  he  would  force  his  conscience  to  flattery.  For  one 
thing,  said  the  minister,  this  man  is  to  be  spoken  well  of  by  all ;  and, 
for  another  thing,  he  is  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  none.  The  first  is 
because  God  ma^ehim  ;  the  second,  because  he  is  dead." 

Gough  derives  the  practice  of  delivering  funeral  sermons  for 
eminent  Christians  of  all  denominations,  whether  founded  in  esteem, 
sanctioned  by  fashion,  or  obtained  by  reward,  from  the  orations 
delivered  over  the  remains  of  Christian  martyrs.  Our  ancestors,  he 
writes,  before  the  Reformation,  took  especial  care  to  secure  the  leoose 
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and  wellbeing  of  their  souls  by  masses  and  deeds  of  charity  and 
piety ;  bot,  when  the  painful  doctrine  of  purgatory  had  been  abolished 
by  that  event,  thev  were  more  solicitous  to  have  their  memories 
embalmed,  and  their  good  deeds  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Accordingly  specific  texts  were  appointed  in  their  wills  to  be 
preached  from,  with  sums  of  money  to  pay  for  such  preaching.  Like 
dinners  held  in  memory  of  benefactors,  commemorative  sermons 
originated  in  the  feeling  of  gratitude. 

In  this  connection  we  have  the  authority  of  the  author  of 
the  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  IreUmd  for  the  statement 
that  in  olden  time  it  was  usual  there  to  have  a  bard  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  an  elegy  on  the  deceased,  enumerating  his  virtues,  genealogy, 
wealth,  and  other  particulars,  the  burden  being  '^Oh!  why  did  he 
die?* 
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Durandus,  mentioning  black  as  anciently  in  use  at  funerals, 
admonishes  us  that  St  Cyprian  seems  to  have  inveighed  against  it, 
as  the  indication  of  sorrow  for  an  event  which  to  the  Christian  was 
matter  of  joy. 

Gough  supplies  numerous  quotations  from  the  classics  in  proof  of 
black  having  mostly  been  the  colour  of  mourning  garments  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  ;  and  Polydore  Vergil  says — 

''Plutarch  writeth  that  the  Women  in  their  Moumyng  laied  a  parte  all 
parple,  golde,  and  sumptuous  Apparell,  and  were  clothed  bothe  they  and  their 
kinsfolk  in  white  Apparel^  like  as  then  the  ded  Body  was  wrapped  in  white 
Clothes.  The  white  coloure  was  thought  fittest  for  the  ded,  because  it  is 
dere,  pure,  and  sincer,  and  leaste  defiled.  Of  this  Ceremonies  as  I  take  it, 
the  French  Qnenes  toke  occasion,  after  the  death  of  their  honsebandes  the 
Kynges,  to  weare  onely  white  Clothyng,  and,  if  there  bee  any  such  Widdowe, 
she  is  commonly  called  the  White  Queue.  Moumyng  Garments  for  the  moste 
part  be  altogether  of  blacke  coloure,  and  they  use  to  weare  theim  a  whole 
yere  continually,  onlesse  it  bee  because  of  a  generall  triumphe  or  rejoysyng,  or 
newe  Magistrate  chosyng,  or  els  when  thei  bee  toward  Marriage." 

Cotgrave's  Treasury  of  Wit  has  these  lines— 

**  Funeralls  hide  Men  in  civill  wearing^ 
And  are  to  the  Drapers  a  good  hearing, 
Make  th'  Heralds  laugh  in  their  black  rayment, 
And  all  dye  worthies  dye  worth  payment 
To  th'  Altar  offerings,  though  their  fame. 
And  all  the  "charity  of  their  name 
'Tween  Heav'n  and  this,  yeeld  no  more  lights 
Than  rotten  Trees  which  shine  in  the  night.' 


f» 


The  Athenian  Oracle  pronounces  that  "  Black  is  the  fittest  emblem 
of  that  sorrow  and  grief  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  clouded  with ; 
and,  as  Death  is  the  privation  of  Life,  and  Black  a  privation  of  Light, 
'tis  very  probable  this  colour  has  been  chosen  to  denote  sadness. 
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upon  that  account ;  and  accordingly  this  colour  has,  for  Moumingy 
been  preferred  by  most  people  throughout  Europe,  The  Syrians, 
Cappadocians,  and  Armenians  use  Sky-colour,  to  denote  the 
place  they  wish  the  dead  to  be  in,  i,e,  the  Heavens ;  the  Egyptians 
yellow,  or  fillemot,  td  shew  that  as  Herbs  being  faded  become  yellow, 
so  Death  is  the  end  of  human  hope ;  and  the  Ethiopians  grey,  because 
it  resembles  the  colour  of  the  Earth,  which  receives  the  dead.* 
So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  read — 

^  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festivn]. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  hlack  Funmd; 
Our  Instruments,  to  melancholy  Bells  ; 
Our  Wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  Hymns  to  sullen  Dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  Flowers  serve  for  a  buried  Corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  their  contraries." 

Granger,  however,  mentions  that  Anne  Bullen  wore  yellow  mourning 
for  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  for  his  authority  refers  to  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting.  The  same  circumstance  is  found  in  Hall's 
Chronicle,  with  the  addition  that  Henry  wore  white  mourning  for  the 
unfortunate  Anne.  Crimson  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
colour ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  have  lacked  precedent,  for  it  is  recorded 
of  Galston  in  Ayrshire  (1792).  that  the  women  attended  the  rural 
funerals,  clothed  in  black  or  red  cloaks. 

Hill's  Treatise  on  Dreams  {temp,  Eliz.)  says :  ''  To  a  sicke  person  to 
have  or  weare  on  white  Garments  doothe  promysc  death,  for  that  dead 
Bodyes  bee  caryedfoorih  in  white  Clothes,  And  to  weare  on  a  bladce 
Gormente,  it  doothe  promyse,  for  the  more  parte,  healthe  to  a  sicke 
person,  for  that  not  dead  personnes,  but  sucfae  as  moume  for  the 
deade,  do  use  to  be  clothed  in  Blacke." 

At  the  funerals  of  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  infants, 
the  scarves,  hatbands,  and  gloves  given  as  mourning  are  white. 

In  the  parish  of  Llanvetherine  in  Monmouthshire,  according  to  the 
Archaeologia,  the  common  people  ried  a  dirty  cloth  about  the  head 
when  they  appeared  as  chief-mourners  at  a  funeral ;  and  the  same 
custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  various  other  places. 

In  England  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  mourn  a  twelvemonth 
for  very  near  relations.    Thus  Pope — 


"  Grieve  for  an  hour  perhaps,  then  mouzn  a  year. 


w 


The  ancient  Romans,  says  Dupre's  Conformity,  employed  certain 
persons,  named  Designatores^  clothed  in  black,  to  invite  people  to 
ninerals,  and  to  carry  the  coffin.  We  ourselves  have  those  who  wear 
the  same  livery  and  execute  the  same  office  ;  and  the  Romans  more> 
over  had  lictors  dressed  in  black,  representing  mourners  with  us. 
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PALL  AND  UNI>ER-BEAR£RS. 

The  parish,  writes  Misson  of  ourselves,  '*  has  always  three  or  four 
Mortuary  Cloths  of  different  prices  (the  handsomest  is  hired  out  at 
^st,  or  six  crowns)  to  furnish  those  who  are  at  the  chaise  of  the  Inter- 
ment These  Qoths,  which  they  call  Palls^  are  some  of  black  velvet, 
others  of  Cloth  with  an  edge  of  white  Linen  or  Silk  a  foot  broad,  or 
thereabouts.  For  a  Batchellor,  or  Maid,  or  for  a  Woman  that  dies  in 
child-bed,  the  pall  is  white.  This  is  spread  over  the  Coffin,  and  is  so 
broad,  that  the  six  or  eight  men  in  black  cloaths  that  carry  the  body 
(upon  their  shoulders)  are  quite  hid  beneath  it  to  their  waste ;  and  the 
comers  and  sides  of  it  hang  down  low  enough  to  be  bom  by  ^ose 
(six  friends,  Men  or  Women,  according  to  the  occasion,)  who,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  are  invited  for  that  purpose.  They  generally  give  black 
or  white  Gloves,  and  black  crape  Hat-bands,  to  those  that  carry  the 
FaU  ;  sometimes,  also,  white  sillc  scarves.** 

From  Durandus  it  is  evident  that  something  taking  the  place  of  the 
pall  with  which  we  now  cover  the  coffin  used  to  be  employed  from  a 
remote  periodj^and  numerous  citations  made  by  him  from  ancient 
Christiap:«*  s  attest  that  the  most  exalted  orders  of  the  dergy 

thouL^l^  rogatory  to  their  dignity  to  carry  the  bier.    Thus,  at 

the  fu^  ^a,  bishops  discharged  the  office  of  what  we  should 

now  c«  jrers.     How  different  our  present  notion  of  that 

functio  jtn  feretro  sutyicuntibus^  which  is  the  expression  of 

Duran  .icates  that  the  corpse  was  carried  shoulder-nigh,  as  we 

say ;  ana  /alton's  Biography  of  Herbert  points  to  the  same  fact. 
Dr  Henchman,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  at  his  ordination  (he 
says)  "laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Herbert's  head,  and  ^as!  within  less 
than  three  years  lent  his  shoulder  to  carry  his  dear  friend  to  his  gr«ive." 

As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  observes,  the  final  valediction  thrice  repeated 
af  the  obseouies  of  the  Romans  was  of  a  most  affecting  nature :  Vale  I 
Vale  1  Vale  1  Nos  Uordine  quo  Naturapermittetsequemur; — answering 
somewhat  to  the  practice  of  Christians,  ^  who  thought  it  too  little  if 
they  threw  not  the  earth  thrice  upon  the  enterred  body." 

The  burial  of  an  Irish  piper  is  depicted  in  the  Irish  Hudibras 

(1689)- 

''  They  mounted  him  upon  a  Bier, 
Through  which  the  Wattles  did  appear; 
Like  Ribbs  on  either  side  made  fast, 
With  a  white  Velvet*  over  cast : 
So  poor  Macshane,  Good  rest  his  shonl, 
Was  after  put  him  in  a  hole ; 
In  which,  with  many  sighs  and  scriedies. 
They  throw  his  Trouses  and  his  Breeches  ; 
Ancl  tattai'd  Brogue  was  after  throw, 
With  a  new  heel-piece  on  the  toe  ; 
And  Stockins  fine  as  Friex  to  feel, 
Worn  out  with  praying  at  the  heel ; 
And  in  his  mouth  'gainst  he  took  wherry, 
Dropt  a  white-groat  f  to  pay  the  Ferry. 

*  A  Blanket  t  A  Bun-gnol 
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Thus  did  they  make  this  last  hazd  shift. 
To  fiimish  him  for  a  dead4%ft,** 

At  Tongue  in  Sutherlandshire,  according  to  Sinclair  (i792}»  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  and  the  neighbouring  villagers,  attending  the 
interment,  were  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  by  some  army  veteran 
appointed  to  maintain  order  and  give  what  they  termed  the  word  of 
relief.  When  he  pronounced  the  direction,  the  four  supporting  the 
bier  prepared  to  quit  their  posts,  and  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
other  four.  This  progression  was  observed  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
until  the  whole  body  of  attendants  had  been  utilised ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  distance  requiring  it,  a  series  of  these  evolutions  was  gone 
through.  ^  When  the  persons  present  are  not  inflamed  with  liquor," 
writes  Sinclair,  "  there  is  a  protound  silence  generally  observed  from 
the  time  the  corpse  has  been  taken  up  till  die  interment  is  over." 

Of  the  parish  of  Dundonald  in  Ayrshire  we  read  that  the  burials 
were  not  well  regulated.  Though  the  company  were  invited  at  ii  in 
the  forenoon,  they  did  not  all  arrive  even  at  2  ;  and  pipes  and  tobacco 
were  provided  for  them.    This  practice,  however,  has  been  abandoned. 

At  the  words  ^  We  commit  the  body  to  the  ground,"  it  was  the  mode 
in  North  Wales,  writes  Pennant,  for  the  minister  to  take  up  the  spade 
and  throw  in  the  first  contribution  of  earth.  At  Skiviog  the  bier  was 
carried  from  the  park  to  the  church  by  the  next  of  kin,  husband, 
brothers,  and  father-in-law.  At  every  crossway  it  was  laid  down  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  rehearsed,  as  it  also  was  when  they  entered  the 
churchyard,  introductory  of  the  verses  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
service.  On  its  way  to  the  church  a  little  bell  was  rung  in  advance 
of  the  procession.  Further,  when  a  corpse  was  conveyed  firom  any 
part  of  the  town,  the  bearers  were  careful  to  see  that  it  was  carried  so 
as  to  be  on  their  right  hand,  though  the  way  were  nearer  and  it  were 
less  trouble  to  go  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the  south  gate  of  the  church 
was  the  only  entry  they  would  adopt. 

If  it  happened  to  rain  while  they  were  on  the  way,  it  was  reckoned 
to  bode  well  for  the  deceased,  his  bier  being  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven.  In  the  church  the  evening  service  was  read  together  with  the 
office  of  burial.  The  minister  read  from  the  altar  the  Lord's  prayer, 
with  one  of  those  appointed  to  be  read  at  the  grave.  The  congregation 
then  offered  either  upon  the  altar  or  upon  a  little  board  fixed  to  its 
rails,  their  '' benevolence"  to  the  officiating  minister,  a  friend  of  the 
deceased  being  set  at  the  altar  to  observe  the  donors  and  their  sevoral 
gifts.  Finally  he  assisted  the  minister  to  count  the  money,  and^  pro- 
claiming the  sum  to  the  congregation,  thanked  them  for  their  good 
will  The  Glossary  to  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities  confirms  this 
representation. 


THE  CUSTOM  OF  GIVINO  DOLES  AND  INVITINO  THE  POOR  TO 

FUNERALS. 

Doles  were  distributed  at  funerals,  as  St  Chrysostom  informs  us, 
by  way  of  securing  rest  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  through  propitia- 
tion of  his  Judge.      Their  distribution  and  the  invitation  of  the 
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poor  *  on  these  occasions  are  synonymous  terms.  Some  strong  figura- 
tive expressions  occur  in  St  Ambrose's  Funeral  Oration  on  Satyrus,  as 
cited  by  Durandus.  Of  the  mourners  it  is  said :  ^  The  poor  also  shed 
their  tears,  precious  and  fruitful  tears  that  washed  away  the  sins  of 
the  deceasea.  They  let  fall  floods  of  redeeming  tears."  From  such 
passages  in  early  Christian  writers,  literally  interpreted,  may  have 
been  derived  the  doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  will  of  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  executed  in 
April  1597,  directed  the  daHy  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
shillings  to  three  hundred  poor  people  from  the  time  of  his  death  to 
the  depositing  of  his  body  m  the  conventual  church  of  Bustlesham  in 
Hampshire;  and  similarly  we  read  in  Strutt  that  the  body  of  Sir 
Robert  KnoUes,  who  died  at  his  manor  in  Norfolk  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  conveyed  to  London  in  a  litter  with  vast  pomp  and 
much  torchlight,  and  buried  in  Whitefriars'  Qiurch,  ''where  was  done 
for  him  a  solemn  obsequie,  with  a  great  feaste  and  lyberal  dole  to  the 
poor."  A  funeral  feast  to  the  chief  mourners  was,  according  to  Strutt, 
an  institution  universally  prevalent  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  to  the  poor  commensurate  with  the  quality  and 
means  of  the  deceased. 

Among  the  charges  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Mayor  of 
London,  i;3i,  occur — 

£   s.   d. 

*'  Item,  to  the  priests  at  his  enneOingf    .090 

To  poor  folke  in  almys       ...150 

22  Days  to  6  poor  folke     .     .     .020 

26  Days  to  a  poor  folke     .     .     •  o    O    8  ** 

Wakes  and  doles  are  customary,  writes  Hutchinson  of  Eskdale  in 
Cumberland;  ''and  weddings,  christenings,  and  Funerals  are  always 
attended  bv  the  Neighbours,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
people.    The  popular  diversions  are  hunting  and  cockfighting.'' 

Ine  inhabitants  of  Stathern  in  Framland  Hundred,  in  Leicester- 
shire (according  to  Nichols),  in  1792,  numbered  432,  as  determined 
by  the  last  person  who  carried  about  bread  which  was  given  for  dole 
at  a  funeral ;  "  a  Custom  formerly  common  throughout  this  part  of 
England,  though  now  fallen  much  into  disuse.  The  practice  was 
sometimes  to  bequeath  it  by  Will ;  but,  whether  so  specified  or  not, 
the  ceremony  was  seldom  omitted.  On  such  occasions  a  small  Loaf 
was  sent  to  every  person,  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  circum- 
stances ;  and  not  to  receive  it  was  a  mark  of  particular  disrespect''  X 

Pennant  deposes  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  parish  of  Whiteford, 
and  generally  in  Welsh  churches  ;  and  his  reference  to  North  Wales 

*  Pope's  will,  it  will  be  remembered,  directed  that  poor  men  should  support 
his  palL  f  The  receiving  of  extreme  unction. 

X  Lysons,  speaking  of  some  lands  said  to  have  been  given  by  two  maiden 
ladies  to  the  parish  of  Paddington,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer,  among  the  inhabitants  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
Day,  teUs  us  that  they  are  now  let  at  £z\  per  ammm,  and  that  "  the  bmd 
was  formerly  thrown  from  the  Church  steeple  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  part  qi 
U  U  stUl  distributed  in  that  way." 
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it  that  ''pence  and  half-pence  (in  lieu  of  little  rolls  of  Bread),  which 
were  heretofore,  and  by  some  still  are,  ^ven  on  these  occasions,  axe 
now  distributed  to  the  poor,  who  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  house 
of  the  dead  before  the  corpse  is  brought  out  When  the  corpse  is 
brought  out  of  the  house,  layd  upon  the  bier  and  covered,  before  it  be 
taken  up,  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  widow,  mother,  daughter  or 
cousin  (never  done  by  a  man),  gives  over  the  corps  to  one  of  the 
poorest  Neighbours  three  id.  or  four  yi,  white  Loaves  of  Bread,  or  a 
Cheese  with  a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  and  then  a  new  wooden  Cap 
of  Drink,  which  some  will  require  the  poor  person  who  receives  it 
immediately  to  drink  a  little  of.  When  this  is  done^  the  Minister,  if 
present,  says  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  they  set  forward  for  Church. 
The  things  mentioned  above  as  given  to  a  poor  Body,  are  brought 
upon  a  large  Dish,  over  the  Corpse,  and  the  poor  Body  returns  thanks 
for  them,  and  blesses  God  for  the  happiness  of  his  Friend  and  Neigh- 
bour deceased."  This  evidently  is  a  reUc  of  Sin-£ating,  which  has 
been  dwelt  upon  previously. 

In  the  last  century  large  donations  at  funerals  were  made  to  the 
poor  of  Glasgow.  They  were  never  less  than  ;f  5,  and  never  exceeded 
ten  guineas ;  for  which  latter  sum  the  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled. 

In  Dives  and  Pauper  (1493),  we  read — 

DMs,  **  What  seyst  thou  of  them  that  wole  no  solemnyte  have  in  their 
buryinge,  but  be  putt  in  erthe  anon,  and  that  that  sfaalde  be  spent  aboate  the 
bunyng  they  bydde  that  it  shulde  be  yoven  to  the  pore  folke  blynde  and  lame? 
Pauper,  Comonly  in  such  prive  buriynges  \ita  Jul  snudle  doies  and  fyui  alma 
ycven,  and  in  solemne  Imriynges  been  grete  Doles  and  moche  Almesse  yeven  fir 
moche pare  people  come  thanne  to  seke  eumesse.  But  whanne  it  is  done  prively, 
fewe  wytte  thero(  and  fewe  come  to  axe  almesse :  for  they  wote  nat  whanne 
ne  where,  ne  whom  they  shulde  axe  it.  And  therefore  I  leve  sikerly  that 
snmme  fals  Executoures  that  wolde  kepe  alle  to  themsdf,  biganne  firste  this 
errour  and  this  folye,  that  wolden  make  themself  riche  with  ded  mennys  godes 
and  nat  dele  to  the  pore  after  dedes  wylle,  as  nowe  all  false  Executoures  use 
by  Custome." 

And  in  Veron's  Huntynge  of  Purgatory  to  Death  (1561) — 

"  The  anncient  Fathers  being  veri  desirous  to  move  their  audience  unto 
charitye  and  almose  dedes,  did  exhorte  them  to  refresh  the  poore  and  to  giTe 
almoses  in  the  Funeralles,  &  Yeares  Myndes  of  their  Frendes  &  Kynnes- 
folkas,  in  stedde  of  the  bankettes  that  the  paynymes  &  Heathen  were  wont  to 
make  at  suche  doinges,  and  in  stedde  of  the  Meates  that  they  did  bring  to 
their  Sepulchres  and  Graves.*' 

CHURCHYARDS. 

^'      It  having  been  a  current  superstition  in  heathen  times  that  places 

of  burial  were  frequently  haunted  with  spectres  and  apparitions,  it  is 

.  easy  to  imagine  its  transmission  among  the  ignorant  and  unlearned, 

'  /  from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day.    The  ancients 

believed  that  the  ghosts  of  departed  persons  came  out  of  their  tombs 

^  and  sepulchres,  and  wandered  about  the  place  where  their  remains 

4ay  buned.    Thus  Virgil  tells  us  that  Moeris  could  call  the  ghoste  out 


p-> 
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of  their  sepulchres ;  and  Ovid,  that  ghosts  came  out  of  their  sepulchres 
and  wandered  about ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  Admonitions 
to  the  Gentiles,  upbraids  them  with  the  gods  they  worshipped ; 
which,  says  he,  are  wont  to  appear  at  tombs  and  sepulchres,  and 
which  are  nothing  but  fading  spectres  and  airy  forms. 

A  passage  in  the  same  father  supports  Mede's  conclusion  that  the 
heathen  connected  the  presence  and  power  of  daemons  (as  the  Greeks 
called  the  souls  of  the  departed)  with  their  coffins  and  sepulchres,  as 
though  there  were  some  natural  bond  of  union  between  the  deceased 
and  their  relics. 

Churchyards,  as  Moresinus  instructs  us,  were  used  for  the  purposes 
of  interment  in  order  to  remove  this  superstition.  Burial  in  ancient  / 1. 
times  was  without  the  walls  of  cities  and  towns.  Lycuxgus^  he  tells 
us,  first  introduced  gravestones  within  the  walls,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
brought  home  the  ghosts  to  the  very  doors.  Similarly  we  compel 
horses  to  make  the  nearest  approaches  we  can  to  the  objects  at  which 
they  take  alarm. 

Before  the  time  of  Christianity,  when  it  was  held  unlawful  to  bury  \ 
tiie  dead  within  the  cities,  they  used  to  carry  them  out  into  the  fields 
hard  by,  and  there  deposit  them.  '^Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
Century  ^  (writes  Strutt),  *'  Augustine  obtained  of  king  Ethelbert,  a 
Temple  of  Idols  (where  the  King  used  to  worship  before  his  con- 
version), and  made  a  Burying  Place  of  it ;  but  St  Cuthbert  afterwards 
obtained  leave  to  have  Yards  made  to  the  Churches,  proper  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead.*' 

One  of  the  Suffolk  Articles  of  Inquiry  in  1638  was :  ''  Have  any 
Playes^  Feasts^  Banqttets^  Suppers^  Church  AUs^  Drinkings^  Ttmporcu 
Courts  or  Leits^  Lay  Juries^  Musters^  Exercise  of  Dauncing^  StooU 
bally  Foot  ballf  or  the  like,  or  any  other  profane  usage  been  siwered  to 
be  kept  in  your  Church,  Chappell,  or  Church  Yard  ?  ** 

Churchyards  are  certainly  as  little  frequented  by  apparitions  and 
ghosts  as  other  places,  and  therefore  it  is  a  weakness  to  be  afraid  of 
passing  through  them.  Superstition,  however,  will  always  attend 
Ignorance ;  and  the  Night,*  as  she  continues  to  be  the  mother  of 
dews,  will  also  never  fail  of  being  the  fruitful  parent  of  chimerical 
fears.    As  Dryden  has  it — 

**  When  the  Sun  sets,  Shawdows  that  shew'd  at  Noon 
But  small,  appear  most  long  and  terriUe." 

A  singular  superstition  respecting  burial  in  that  part  of  the  church- 
yard which  lies  north  of  the  church  still  pervades  many  of  the  ^ 
northern  districts  of  England,  though  every  trace  of  it  has  been 
eradicated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis.    It  is  that  that  is  the^ 
part  appropriated  for  the  interment  of  unbaptized  infants,  of  persons 
excommunicated,  of  those  who  have  been  executed,  or  of  those  who^ 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 

I  I  -        -       -r-  I  If  ■— ■^■^■^^MM  I  111  ^m.  -  I  ■       ^1-    I  -   _   .L-^M     —     ■  ' ' 

*So  Shakespearfr— 

**  Now  it  k  the  Time  of  Night, 

That  the  Gnves,  all  gaping  wid«^ 
Ev'ry  one  leu  forth  his  Sprite 
In  the  Qiurchiray  path  to  glide." 


(^) 
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Thus  we  find  in  Martin's  Month's  Mind  (1589):  *"  H$  dud 
ixcommunicaUy  and  they  might  not  therefore  burie  him  in  Christian 
Buriall^  and  his  Will  was  not  to  come  there  in  any  wise.  His  Bodie 
should  not  be  buried  in  any  Church  (especiallye  Cathedrall,  which 
ever  he  detested),  Chappell,  nor  Church  Yard  ;  for  they  have  been 

Srophaned  with  Superstition.  He  would  not  be  laid  East  and  West 
or  he  ever  went  against  the  haire),  but  North  and  South  :  I  thinke 
because  Ab  Aquiume  cmne  malum^  and  the  South  wind  ever  brings 
corruption  with  it." 

The  oratories  of  Christians  were  divided,  says  Laurence  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  Charles  in  1640,  into  an  atrium,  or  church-yard ;  a 
sanctum,  or  church :  and  a  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  chanceL  ^  They 
did  conceive  a  greater  degree  of  Sanctitie  in  one  of  them  than  in 
another,  and  in  one  place  of  them  than  another.  Churchyards  they 
thought  profained  by  Sports,  the  whole  circuit  both  before  and  after 
Christ  was  privileged  for  refuge,  none  out  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Kirke  permitted  to  lie  there,  any  consecrate  Ground  preferred  for 
Interment  before  that  which  was  not  consecrat,  and  that  m  an  higher 
esteem  which  was  in  an  higher  degree  of  Consecration,  and  that  in 
the  highest  which  was  neerest  the  ^tar." 

In  The  Wise  and  Faithful  Steward  (1657)  we  read  of  Benjamin 
Rhodes,  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  :  '*  He  requested  to  be  interred 
in  the  open  Church  Yard,  on  the  North  side  \to  crosss  the  received 
superstitian,  as  he  thought^  of  the  constant  choice  of  the  South  side) 
near  the  new  Chappel." 

White's  History  of  Selbome  represents  the  churchyard  as  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  size  <^  the  church  and  the  extent  of  the 
parish,  *^  especially  as  all  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  South  side,  which 
IS  become  such  a  Mass  of  MortaUty  that  no  person  can  be  there 
interred  without  disturbing  or  displacing  the  Bones  of  his  Ancestors. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  once  was  larger,  and  extended  to 
what  is  now  the  Vicarage  Court  and  Garden.  At  the  East  end  are  a 
few  Graves  ;  yet  none,  till  very  lately ^  on  the  North  side;  but^  as  two 
or  three  Families  of  best  repute  have  begun  to  bury  in  that  quarter, 
prejudice  may  wear  out  by  degrees,  and  their  example  be  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood." 

The  inhabitants  of  Hawsted  in  Suffolk,  according  to  Cullum  (1784), 
had  a  great  partiality  to  burying  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
churchyard. 

"About  twenty  yean  ago,  when  I  first  became  Rector,  and  obsen^  how 
those  sides  (particuhirly  the  South)  were  crowded  with  Graves,  I  prevailed 
upon  a  few  persons  to  oury  their  friends  on  the  North,  which  was  entirely 
vacant ;  bat  the  example  was  not  followed  as  I  hoped  it  would  :  and  they 
continue  to  bury  on  the  Sooth,  where  a  Corpse  is  rarely  interred  without 
disturbine  the  bones  of  its  Ancestors.  This  partiality  may  perhaps  at  firet 
have  parUy  arisen  from  the  antient  Custom  of  praving  for  the  dead ;  for  as 
the  usual  approach  to  this  and  most  Country  Churches  is  by  the  South,  it  was 
natural  for  burials  to  be  on  that  side,  that  those  who  were  eoing  to  divine  service 
might,  in  their  way,  by  the  sight  of  the  graves  of  tlieir  fnends,  be  put  in  mind 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  wel£&re  of  Uieir  souls  ;  and  even  now,  since  the 
custom  of  prajring  for  the  dead  is  abolished,  the  same  obvious  situation  of 
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Graves  may  excite  some  tender  recollection  in  those  who  view  them,  and 
silently  implore  'the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.'  That  this  motive  has  its 
influence,  may  be  conaaded  from  the  Graves  Uiat  appear  on  the  North  side  of 
the  Church  Yard,  when  the  approach  to  the  Church  happens  to  be  that  way  ; 
of  this  there  are  some  few  instances  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Of  Whiteford  church  Pennant  writes  :  "  I  step  into  the  Church  Yard 
and  sigh  over  the  number  of  departed  which  fill  the  inevitable  retreat. 
In  no  distant  time  the  North  side,  as  in  aU  other  Welsh  Churches, 
will,  through  some  Superstition,  be  occupied  only  by  persons  executed, 
or  by  Suicides."  And  the  same  authority  testifies  that  in  North 
Wales  none  but  excommunicated,  or  very  poor  and  friendless  people, 
are  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard. 

The  Cambrian  Register  for  1796  has  the  following  very  apposite 
passage  respecting  churchyards  in  Wales :  ''  In  C&untiy  Church 
Yards  the  Relations  of  the  deceased  crowd  them  into  that  part  which 
is  South  of  the  Church;  the  North  side,  in  their  Opinion^  being 
unhallowed  Ground,  fit  only  to  be  the  Dormitory  of  still-born  Infants 
and  Suicides.  For  an  example  to  his  neighbours,  and  as  well  to 
escape  the  barbarities  of  the  Sextons,  the  Writer  of  the  above  Account 
ordered  himself  to  be  buried  on  the  North  side  of  the  Church  Yard, 
But  as  he  was  accounted  an  Infidel  when  alive,  his  Neighbours  could 
not  think  it  creditable  to  associate  with  him  when  dead.  His  dust, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  pass  a  solitary  retirement,  and  for  ages  to  remain 
undisturbed  by  the  hands  of  Men.^ 

In  the  Trial  of  Fitzgerald  and  others  for  the  murder  of  M'Donnel  in 
Ireland  in  1786,  we  read  :  ''  The  body  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  immediately 
after  execution,  was  carried  to  the  ruins  of  Turlagh  House,  and  was 
waked  in  a  Stable  adjoining,  with  a  few  Candles  placed  about  it.  On 
the  next  day  it  was  carried  to  the  Church  Yard  of  Turlagh,  where  he 
was  buried  on  what  is  s^enerally  termed  the  wrong  side  OF  the 
Church,  in  his  cloaths,  without  a  Coffin.'' 

Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems,  by  R.  H. 
(1664),  maintains — 

*^  Doubtless  that  Man's  Bones  in  the  North  Church  Yard  rest  in 
more  quiet  than  his  that  lies  entomb'd  in  the  Chancel." 

The  Popish  practice  is  defined  by  Moresinus  to  be  that  those  who 
were  reputed  good  Christians  lay  towards  the  South  and  East,  while 
those  who  had  been  executed,  or  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves, or  had  otherwise  offended,  were  buried  towards  the  North. 
This  used  to  be  the  custom  of  old  in  Scotland,  as  Moresinus  indicates. 

Our  quotation  from  Martin's  Month's  Mind  evidences  also  that 
there  was  something  honourable  or  dishonourable  in  the  position  of 
graves  ;  the  common  and  honourable  direction  being  from  East  to 
West,  and  the  dishonourable  from  North  to  South* 

Hearne,  the  antiquary,  had  such  correct  notions  on  this  head  that 
he  left  orders  for  his  grave  to  be  made  straight  by  a  compass,  due  Ecut 
and  West;  in  consequence  of  which  his  monument  occupies  a 
position  not  parallel  wtth  that  of  any  of  the  other  graves.  This  seem- 
ing wryness  gives  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  in  the  churchyard  of  Fomham  AU 
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Saints,  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  is  the  coffin-shaped  monument  of 
Henrietta  Maria  Comwallis,  who  died  in  1707.  It  stands  Nartii  and 
South ;  and  the  parish  tradition  is,  that  she  ordered  that  position  of 
it  as  a  mark  of  penitence  and  humiliation, 

"  As  to  the  position  in  the  Grave,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  though  we 
decline  the  religious  consideration,  yet  in  coemeterial  and  narrower  burying 
places,  to  avoid  confusion  and  cross-position,  a  certain  posture  were  to  be 
^  admitted.  The  Persians  lay  North  and  South  :  the  Megarians  and  Phoenicians 
placed  their  heads  to  the  East :  the  Athenians,  some  think,  towards  the  West, 
which  Christians  still  retain :  and  Bede  will  have  it  to  be  the  posture  of  our 
Saviour.  That  Christians  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a  supiike 
"k  position,  seems  agreeable  to  profound  sleep  and  the  common  posture  of  dying ; 

( *^  '  contrary  also  to  the  most  natural  way  of  Birth ;  not  unlike  our  pendulous 

posture  in  the  doubtful  state  of  the  womb.    Diogenes  was  singular,  who  pre- 
ferred a  prone  situation  in  the  Grave ;  and  some  Christians  like  neither 
(Russians^  Ac.),  who  decline  the  figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of  an  erect 
\  posture."* 

One  of  the  Ely  Articles  of  Enquiry  (1662)  is :  "  When  Graves  arc 
digged,  are  they  made  six  foot  deep  (at  the  least),  and  East  and 
West?" 

In  Cymbeline,  Guiderius,  speaking  of  the  apparently  dead  body  of 
Imogen  disguised  in  men's  apparel,  says :  **  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay 
his  head  to  the  East;  my  Father  has  a  reason  for't**  And  the  passage 
in  Hamlet — 

''Make  her  Grave  stra^,*' 

is  explained  by  Johnson :  "  Make  her  Grave  from  East  to  West,  in  a 
direct  line  parallel  to  the  Church ;  not  from  North  to  South,  athwart 
the  regular  line." 

Under  this  idea  the  context  must  be  thus  explained.  The  two 
grave-diggers,  with  their  implements  over  their  shoulders,  come,  as 
they  have  been  directed,  to  make  Ophelia's  grave.  The  first  asks 
whether  he  is  to  make  the  grave  of  one  who  has  been  a  suicide  like 
that  of  other  Christians.  She  is  to  be  buried  so,  says  the  other; 
therefore  make  her  grave  straight,  ue,  parallel  with  those  occupied  by 
others.  This  explanation  seems  to  do  more  honour  to  Shakespeare, 
who  was  not  likely  to  make  his  characters  ask  such  superfluous 
questions  as  whether  a  grave  was  to  be  made,  when  they  had  evidently 
come  with  an  intention  to  make  it 

Douce  (in  his  MS.  notes)  supports  the  opinion  of  Steevens,  who 
thinks  that  it  means  no  more  than  ^  make  her  Grave  immediately,^' 
The  first  clown,  he  says,  doubting  whether  Ophelia  would  be  permitted 
to  have  Christian  burial,  asks  the  other  whether  it  is  really  to  be  so ; 
and  he,  answering  that  it  is,  desires  him  to  proceed  immediatdy  about 
the  business ;  adding  that,  if  Ophelia  had  been  a  common  person,  she 
would  not  have  had  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  The  passage  from 
Moresinus,  Douce  takes  as  indicating  that  suicides  were  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  not  that  the  head  was  placed  northward ; 
the  probability  being  that,  although  they  were  separated  from  others, 

*  A  correspondent  sayi :  **  Die  an  old  Maid,  and  be  buried  with  my  Face 
downwatdi."    The  exprewion  is  in  some  woik  by  Waldron. 
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the  same  position  of  the  body  (with  its  face  to  the  East)  would  be 
observed ;  and  he  does  not  believe  that  any  instance  to  the  contrary 
can  be  produced.  Those  who  committed  suicide  were  deprived  of 
ecdesiastical  sepulture. 

In  the  fifth  Act^  proceeds  Douce,  the  priest  is  made  to  say  that  to 
Ophelia,  by  reason  of  her  doubtful  death,  were  not  accorded  the  full 
solemnities  of  Christian  burial— 

"  And  but  that  great  command  o'erswajrs  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
TUl  the  last  trumpet.     For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  upon  her.'* 

But,  since  she  was  to  have  Christian  burial,  there  could  be  no  reason 
for  the  clown's  debating  whether  the  grave  was  to  be  made  straight  or 
crooked,  north  or  east  Had  the  first  clown  doubted  this,  his  first 
question  would  have  been  whether  the  grave  was  to  have  been  dug 
straight 

In  Amot's  History  of  £dinburgh  it  is  recorded  of  St  Leonard's 
HiU  that  ^  In  a  Northern  part  of  it,  Children  who  have  died  without 
receiving  Baptism,  and  Men  who  have  fallen  by  their  own  hand,  use 
to  be  interred.*' 

Malkin,  in  the    Scenery,  Antiquities,  and    Biography   of  South 
Wales  (1804),  writes:  "The  custom  of  dancing  in  the  Church-yard^ 
at  their  Feasts  and  Revels  is  universal  in  Radnorshire,  and  very^ 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  Principality.    Indeed  this  solemn  abode 
is  rendered  a  kind  of  Circus  for  every  sport  and  exercise.    The  young 
Men  play  at  Fives  and  Tennis  against  the  wall  of  the  Church.    It  is  . .  \ 

not  however  to  be  understood  that  they  literally  dance  over  the  Graves         f(fij 
of  their  progenitors.    This  amusement  takes  place  on  ihi  North  side  ^-      \ 
of  the  church-yard^  where  it  is  the  custom  not  to  bury.    It  is  rathei\ 
singular,  however,  that  the  association  of  the  place,  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  mortality,  should  not  deaden  the  impulses  of  joy  in 
minds,  in  other  Tes|>ects  not  insensible  to  the  suggestions  of  vulgar  . 
superstition.*'    And  in  the  churchyard  of  Aberedwy  he  mentions  two  ^ 
uncommonly  large  yew  trees,  evidently  of  great  age,  but  in  unimpaired 
luxuriance  and  preservation,  under  the  shade  of  which  an  intelligent 
clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  informed  him  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  sixty  couple  dancing  at  Aberedwy  Feast  on  the  14th  of  June. 
The  boughs  of  the  two  trees  intertwined,  and  afforded  ample  space  for 
the  evolutions  of  so  numerous  a  company  beneath  them. 

In  Monneypenn/s  Description  of  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  we  read  of 
a  chapel  in  the  Island  of  Rona,  dedicated  to  Saint  Ronan ;  **  wherein 
(as  aged  men  report)  there  is  alwayes  a  Spade  wherewith  when  as  any 
b  dead,  they  find  the  place  of  his  Grave  marked." 

Gough  represents  the  universal  Welsh  custom  of  his  day  to  have  been, 
to  strew  the  graves,  both  within  and  without  the  church,  with  green 
herbs,  branches  of  box,  flowers,  rushes  and  flags,  for  the  period  of  a 
year  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  those  who  could  afford  the  expense 
laid  down  a  stone.  Grose  denounces  the  practice  as  filthy,  having 
seen  some  of  these  deposits  decayed,  and  bones  and  bits  of  coffins 
scattered  about  in  Ewenny  church  in  Glamorganshire.     Ordinary 
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Welsh  graves,  according  to  Gough,  were  curiously  matted  round  with 
single  or  double  matting,  and  stuck  with  flowers,  box^  or  laurel,  which 
were  fre<}uently  renewed. 

Sinclair  affirms  that,  though  the  people  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilvioeren, 
in  Argyllshire,  were  far  from  being  superstitious  (i79S)>  y^t  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  some  opinions  handed  down  by  their  ancestors, 
possibly  from  the  age  of  the  Druids.     Among  other  things  they 

)  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  person  last  interred  kept  watch  around 

the  churchyard  until  the  arrival  of  another  occupant;  to  whom  its 
V  \  custody  was  transmitted.    The  same  writer  notes  the  occurrence  of  a 

singular  scene  when  two  burials  were  to  take  place  in  one  churchyard 
on  the  same  day,  in  a  district  where  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  ghost 
of  the  person  last  buried  kept  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  until  it  was 
relieved  by  the  next  victim  of  Death.  Each  of  the  two  parties 
'  staggered  forward  with  all  possible  expedition  to  consign  their  own 
^  friend  to  the  dust  first ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  this  competition  they 
met  at  the  gate,  the  dead,  being  thrown  down,  awaited  the  decision, 
by  blows  of  the  living,  of  the  momentous  question  as  to  the  portership 
of  the  gate. 
The  old  Register  of  Christ  Church  in  Hampshire  has  the  entry— 

''April  14.  1604.  Christian  Steevens,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Steeveni,  was 
buried  in  Child-birth,  and  buried  by  Women  fir  she  wcu  a  Papishe" 

In  MoUe's  Living  Librarie  (1621)  we  read:  "Who  would  beleeve 
without  superstition  (if  experience  did  not  make  it  credible),  that  most 
commonly  all  the  Bees  die  in  their  Hives,  if  the  Master  or  Mistresse 
of  the  House  chance  to  die,  exc^t  the  Hives  be  presently  removed  into 
some  other  place  f  And  vet  I  know  this  hath  hapned  to  folke  no  way 
stained  with  superstition.  In  curious  contrast  to  this,  a  vulgar  notion 
prevails  widely  in  England  that  when  bees  remove  or  go  away  from 
their  hives,  the  owner  of  them  will  die  soon  after ;  and  we  have  been 
assured  that  when  a  Devonian  makes  a  purchase  of  bees,  payment  is 
made  not  in  money,  but  in  articles  equivalent  in  value  to  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  com  for  example ;  and  the  bees  are  never  removed  but 
on  a  Good  Friday. 

The  **Argus,"  a  London  newspaper,  dated  13th  September  1790,  refers 
to  the  superstitious  Devonshire  practice  at  ninerals  of  turning  round 
the  bee  hives  belonging  to  the  deceased,  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
corpse  being  carried  out  of  the  house. 


LAYING  FLAT  STONES  IN  CHURCHES  AND  CHURCHYARDS  OVER 

GRAVES. 

This  custom  of  laying  flat  stones  in  our  churches  and  churchyards 
over  the  graves  of  the  better  class  of  folk,  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing 
Uiereon  the  name,  age,  and  character  of  the  deceased,  has  been 
transmitted  from  very  ancient  times.  Cicero's  writings  contain  refer- 
ences to  it. 

In  Mason's  Elegy  written  in  the  churchyard  of  Neath  we  read— 
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**  And  roand  that  fane  the  sons  of  toil  repose, 

Who  drove  the  plough-share,  or  the  sail  who  spread, 
With  wives,  with  children,  all  in  measured  rows  : 
Thoo  wkUitid  tt^mes  well  mark  the  feet  and  head." 

Malkin,  who  quotes  the  passage  in  his  Scenery  of  South  Wales^ 
explains  that  the  stones  at  each  end  of  the  grave  are  whitened  with 
Ume  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  rich  old  farmer  at  Cullompton  a  laughable 
incident  occurred.  Just  as  the  corpse  was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and 
as  the  horsemen,  of  whom  there  was  a  large  number,  were  drawn  up 
in  order  for  the  procession,  some  one  called  out  ^  Turn  the  Bees.''  A 
servant,  unfamiliar  with  the  custom,  instead  of  turning  the  hives  about, 
lifted  them  up^  and  laid  them  down  on  their  sides;  whereupon  the 
bees  instantly  attacked  and  fastened  on  the  horses  and  their  riders. 
It  was  in  vain  they  galloped  off,  for  the  bees  hotly  pursued  them, 
leavine  their  stings  as  marks  of  their  indignation.  A  general  confusion 
ensued,  attended  with  loss  of  hats,  wigs,  and  other  apparel,  and  the 
corpse  during  the  conflict  was  left  unattended.  Nor  was  it  until  after 
a  considerable  time  that  the  funeral  attendants  could  be  got  together, 
to  proceed  to  the  interment  of  their  deceased  friend. 


GARLANDS  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES,  AND  STREWING  FLOWERS 

ON  THE  GRAVES. 

It  it  Still  the  custom  in  many  country  churches  to  hang  garlands 
of  flowers  ov^r  the  seats  of  deceased  virgins  ;  in  token,  says  Bourne, 
of  esteem  and  love,  and  as  an  emblem  of  their  reward  in  the  heavenly 
Church.  In  the  primitive  Christian  Church  they  used  to  place 
crowns  of  flowers  at  their  heads.  For  this  statement  we  have  the 
authority  of  John  Damascene,  Gregory  Nyssen,  St  Jerome,  and  St 
Austin. 

In  rural  Yorkshire,  when  a  virgin  dies,  the  garland  is  carried  before 
the  body  in  the  funeral  procession  by  one  doselv  approaching  the 
deceased  in  size,  age,  and  ^neral  appearance,  and  afterward  is  sus- 
pended in  the  churai.  This  garland  sometimes  is  composed  wholly 
of  white  jNiper ;  occasionally  the  floral  devices  are  coloured. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  wt  September  35,  1792,  contains  an  elegiac 
ode  by  Miss  Seward,  wherein  this  reference  to  the  village  of  Eyam, 
in  Derbyshire,  occurs— 

"  Now  the  low  Beams  with  Paper  Garlands  hnng^ 
In  memory  of  some  Village  Yooth  or  Maid, 
Draw  the  soft  tear,  from  thnird  remembrance  sprung 
How  oft  my  Childhood  marked  that  tribute  paid. 

The  Gloves  suspended  by  the  Garland's  side, 
"White  as  its  snowy  Flow'rs  with  Ribbands  tied. 
Dear  Village  1  long  these  Wreaths  funereal  spread- 
Simple  memorial  of  the  early  dead ! " 

To  this  is  appended  a  note  :  "  The  antient  custom  of  hanging  a 
Garland  of  white  Roses  made  of  writing  paper,  and  a  pair  of  white 
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Gloves,  over  the  Pew  of  the  unmarried  Villagers  who  die  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  prevails  to  this  day  in  the  village  of  Eyam,  and  in  most 
other  Villages  and  little  Towns  in  the  Peak." 

Coles'  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  (1656},  referring 
probably  to  the  metropolis  alone,  says  :  'Mt  is  not  very  long  since  the 
Custome  of  setting  up  Garlands  in  Churches  hath  been  left  off  with  us." 

In  the  church  of  Waltham  in  Framland  Hundred,  Leicestershire, 
says  Nichols :  *'  under  every  nrch  a  Garland  is  suspended;  one  of 
which  is  customarily  placed  there  whenever  any  young  unmarried 
Woman  dies." 

From  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  it  appears  that 
on  June  4th,  174.7,  a  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary  *^  from  Mr.  Edward 
Steel  of  Bromley,  concerning  the  Custom  of  burying  the  dead, 
especially  Bachelors  and  Maidens,  with  Garlands  of  Flowers,  used 
formerly  in  several  parts  of  this  Kingdom." 

Milton's  Comus  embalms  a  popular  conviction — 

"  Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
In  Fog  or  Fire,  by  Luce,  or  moorish  Fen, 
Blae  meaeer  Hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  Ghost, 
Tliat  breiSu  his  magic  chains  at  Curfeu  time^ 
No  Goblin,  or  swart  Faery  of  the  Mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  Virginity." 

Most  probably  from  deference  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  virginity  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity  was  honoured  with  almost  divine  adora* 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  nunneries  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  virc^in  garland.  In  North  Wales 
Pennant  has  it  that,  when  they  bless,  they  are  most  apt  to  supplement 
the  blessing  of  God  with  *^  the  blessing  ot  White  Mary." 

A  curious  legend  honouring  the  Virgin  Mother  is  given  in  A  Short 
Relation  of  the  River  Nile  (1672).  The  writer  narrates  that  an  old 
but  credulous  man  in  whose  company  he  ate  dates  explained  that  the 
letter  O  was  impressed  upon  the  date-stone  in  memoiy  of  a  remarkable 
event.  On  one  occasion  the  Virgin  with  the  divine  babe  in  her  arms 
rested  herself  beneath  a  palm-tree,  when  its  branches  inclined  towards 
her  with  the  offer  of  a  cluster  of  fruit  Our  Lady  accordingly  plucked 
it,  and,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  taste  and  flavour,  exclaimed  : 
"  Oh  how  sweet  they  are  i  "  The  letter  O,  being  the  first  word  of  her 
exclamation,  thus  became  engraved  on  the  st<me  of  the  date,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  hardness  was  better  qualified  to  preserve  it. 

In  this  nation  as  well  as  others,  says  a  writer  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory, "  by  the  abundant  zeal  of  our  Ancestors  Virginity  was  held  in 
great  estimation  ;  insomuch  that  those  who  died  in  that  state  were  re^ 
warded  at  their  death  with  a  Garland  or  Crown  on  their  heads,  denot- 
ing their  triumphant  victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Nay,  this  honour 
was  extended  even  to  the  Widow  who  had  never  enjoyed  but  one 
Husband.  These  Garlands,  or  Crowns,  were  most  artificially  wrought 
in  filagree  work,  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myitie, 
with  which  plant  the  Funebrial  Garlands  of  the  Antients  were  always 
composed,  whose  leaves  were  fastened  to  Hoops  of  larger  iron  wire, 
and  they  were  lined  with  cloth  of  silver."    Besides  these  crowns^  the 
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same  writer  continues,  tlie  ancients  had  also  their  depository  garlands, 
the  use  of  which  continued  to  a  recent  period,  and  may  still  survive  in 
some  parts  of  England.  These  garlands,  which  were  carried  solemnly 
before  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterwards  suspended  in  some 
conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  were  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  low  rim  or  circlet  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  to  the  sides  of 
which  were  attached  two  other  hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  the  top 
at  right  angles,  forming  the  upper  part  and  being  about  a  third  longer 
than  the  width.  They  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial  flowers  of 
paper,  dyed  horn,  and  silk,  and  were  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to 
the  skill  or  taste  of  the  contriver ;  and  from  the  summit  of  the  vacant 
interior  depended  white  paper  cut  in  form  of  gloves,  whereon  were  in- 
scribed the  deceased's  name,  age,  and  other  particulars,  together  with 
long  slips  of  coloured  paper  or  ribbons  ;  which  frequently  were  inter- 
mixed with  gilded  or  painted  egg-shells  either  by  way  of  further 
ornamentation,  or  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  vanity  or  bitterness 
of  life.  Others  again  had  but  an  hour-glass  suspended  within,  as 
a  more  significant  symbol  of  mortality.  Gay  has  a  reference  to  the 
subject— 


«< 


To  her  sweet  memory  flowery  Garlands  strung 
On  her  now  empty  seat  aloft  were  hang/' 


The  writer  saw  specimens  of  these  garlands  in  the  churches  of  Wol- 
singham  and  Stanhope  in  Durham.  They,  each  of  them,  had  the  form 
of  a  woman's  glove  in  their  centre.  Douce  witnessed  a  similar 
example  in  the  church  at  Bolton  in  Craven  in  1783 ;  and  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  Skipton  followed  the  practice.  In  1785  Dr  Lort 
noticed  at  Gre/s-foot  church,  between  Wrexham  and  Chester,  '*  gar- 
lands, or  rather  shields,  fixed  against  the  pillars,  finely  decorated  with 
artificial  flowers  and  cut  gilt  paper,"  Indeed,  so  late  as  17C4,  white 
paper  garlands  depended  in  a  church  as  close  to  the  metropolis  as 
Paul's  Cray  in  Kent. 

Marston's  play  of  the  Dutch  Courtciaa  (1633)  has— 

'<I  wasafinaid,  I'  fidthythat  I  should  ha'seeae  a  garland  on  this  bsaatiet 
hcne." 

When  a  virgin  dies,  writes  the  SJUthor  of  Tbe  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pil- 
grimage into  Ireland  (1723),  ^'a  garland  made  of  all  sorts  of  flowers 
and  sweet  herbs  is  carried  by  a  young  womajQ  on  her  head  before  the 
coffin,  from  which  hang  down  two  black  ribbons,  signifying  our  mortal 
stale,  and  two  white,  as  emblematic  of  purity  and  innocence*  The 
ends  thereof  are  held  by  four  young  maids,  before  whom  a  basket  full 
of  herbs  and  flowers  is  supported  by  two  other  maids  who  strew  them 
along  the  streets  to  the  place  of  burial  Then,  after  the  deceased,  fol- 
low all  her  relations  and  acquaintance." 

The  '^  Azgus"  of  August  5,  1790,  has  the  following  announcement — 

"  Dublin,  July  31. 

**  Sunday  being  St.  TasMs's  Day,  the  Votaries  of  St.  James's  Church  Yard 
attmded  in  consid^nme  cfowds  at  the  Shrines  of  their  departed  Friendi,  and 
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p«id  the  ttsumi  tribatuy  hononrs  of  pftper  Oores  and  Guiands  of  Fiowcn  on 
their  Graves."' 

A  passage  in  Hamlet — 

"  Yet  here  the  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants,** 

seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  commentators.  The 
editor  of  the  first  folio  substitutes  rites;  and  Bishop  Warburton  thought 
the  true  word  was  chants  :  but  Dr  Johnson  was  informed  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  that  crants  is  the  German  word  for  garlands, 
probablv  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons  ;  and  that  to  carr>'  garlands 
before  the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave  was  then 
the  practice  in  rural  parishes. 

In  The  Virgin's  Pattern  (1661)  we  have  the  rites  of  a  virgin  lady's 
funeral  minutely  described— 

*'  The  Herse,  covered  with  velvet,  was  carried  by  six  servant  Maidens  of  the 
Family,  all  in  white.  The  Sheet  was  held  up  by  six  of  those  Gentlewomen  in 
the  School  that  had  most  acquaintance  with  her,  in  mourning  habit,  with 
wfdte  Scarfs  and  dcves,  A  rich  costly  Garland  of  gumwork,  adorned  with 
Banners  and  Scutcheons,  was  borne  immediately  bdbre  the  Heite  by  two 
proper  young  Ladies,  that  entirely  loved  her.  Her  Father  and  Mother,  with 
other  near  relations  and  their  children,  followed  next  the  Herse,  in  due  order. 
all  in  mourning :  the  kindred  next  to  them,  after  whom  came  the  whole  Sdiool 
of  Gentlewomen,  and  then  persons  of  chi^  rank  from  the  neighbouifaood  and 
from  the  City  of  London,  ail  in  white  Gloves,  bath  Men,  Women,  Children^  and 
Servants,  hearing  been  first  stroedwith  Wine,  The  Herse  being  set  down  (in 
Hackney  Church)  wiih  the  Garland  upon  it,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spuxstow  preached 
her  Funeral  Sermon.  This  done,  the  rich  Coffin,  anointed  with  sweet  odors, 
was  put  down  into  the  Grave  in  the  middle  alley  of  the  said  Church. " 

In  the  Ely  Articles  of  Enquiry  (1662)  we  read  as  follows:  **Are 
any  Garlands  and  other  ordinary  Funeral  Ensigns  suffredto  hang  where 
they  hinder  the  prospect;  or  until  they  grow  foul  and  dusty,  withered 
and  rotten  f  " 

The  Horn  exalted  (i^i)  is  our  authority  for  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  garlands  were  made  :  '*  Our  Garlands  in  the  Winter^  and  cU 
Virgins  Funerals,  are  they  not  made  ofHonuf* 

WAX  also  was  apparently  used  in  their  formation.  Hill's  Distinction 
of  Dreames  (of  Elizabeth's  time)  has :  ^  A  Garlande  of  IVaxe  signifyeth 
evill  to  all  personnes,  but  especiallye  to  the  Siche,  for  as  muche  as 
it  is  commonly e  occupyed  aboute  Burialls,^' 

The  ancients,  writes  Gough,  used  to  crown  the  deceased  with  flowers, 
in  token  of  brevity  of  life;  and  the  practice  is  not  extinct  in  its 
application  to  young  women  and  children.  The  Roman  ritual  recom- 
mends it  in  commemoration  of  the  purity  and  virginity  of  those  who 
die  soon  after  baptism  ;  and  it  still  obtains  in  Holland  and  parts  of 
Germany.  The  primitive  Chrictians  buried  young  women  with  flowers, 
and  martyrs  with  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom.  Fresh  flowers 
Gough  saw  put  into  the  coffins  of  children  and  young  girls. 

The  practice  of  strewing  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  departed  friends, 
which  we  already  have  incidentally  noticed,  is  also  derived  from  the 
ancient  Church. '  In  his  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
St  Ambrose  has  these  words :  "  I  will  not  sprinkle  his  Grave  widi 
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Flowers,  but  pour  on  his  Spirit  the  odour  of  Christ  Let  others  scatter 
baskets  of  Flowers :  Christ  is  our  Lilly,  and  with  this  I  will  consecrate 
his  Relics."  And  St  Jerome,  in  the.  Epistle  to  Pammachius  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife :  "  While  other  Husbands  strewed  Violets,  Roses, 
Lillies,  and  purple  Flowers  upon  the  Graves  of  their  Wives,  and  com- 
forted themselves  with  sueh-like  offices,  Pammachius  bedewed  her 
ashes  and  venerable  bones  with  the  balsam  of  Alms." 

At  Uanvechan  in  North  Wales,  writesPennant,  the  people  kneel  and 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  friends  for  some 
Sundays  after  their  interment.  This  they  generally  do  upon  first 
coming  to  church ;  and,  after  that,  they  deck  the  grave  with  flowers. 

Durandus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Christians  after  the  funeral  used 
to  scatter  flowers  on  the  tomb ;  and  there  is  a  mass  of  learning  in 
Moresinus  upon  this  subject.  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Cicero's 
Oration  on  Lucius  Plancus,  and  Villi's  Sixth  iEneid  evidence  that 
this  was  a  funeral  rite  among  the  heathens.  They  used  also  to  scatter 
them  on  the  unburied  corpse. 

To  this  ori^n  may  be  referred  our  custom  of  hanging  up  over  the 
tombs  of  knights  and  others,  banners,  spurs,  and  the  various  insignia 
of  their  order. 

At  the  Feralia,  says  Gough,  the  tombs  were  decked  with  flowers, 
especially  roses  and  lilies.  The  Greeks  used  the  amaranth  and  the 
polyanthus  fone  species  of  which  resembles  the  hyacinth),  parsley  and 
myrtle  ;  ana  the  Romans  added  fillets  of  wooL  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians reprobated  these  practices  as  impertinent ;  but  they  subsequently 
adopted  thenL  Their  prevalence  with  ourselves,  he  adds,  is  attested 
by  the  garlands  suspended  in  village  churches  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
other  counties,  and  by  the  indosures  of  roses  round  the  graves  in  Welsh 
churchyards. 

Gay  enumerates  these  floral  tributes — 

'*  Upon  her  Grave  the  Rosemary  they  threw, 
The  Daisy,  Butter'd*flow*r,  and  Endive  blue ; " 

and,  adverting  to  the  practice  in  the  South  of  England  of  fencing  the 
graves  with  osiers  and  the  like,  he  also  glances  at  an  abuse  only  too 
prevalent — 

"  With  wicker  rods  we  fenced  her  Tomb  around, 
To  ward  from  Man  and  Beast  the  hallow'd  groand  : 
Lest  her  new  Grave  the  Parson's  Cattle  raze, 
For  both  his  Horse  and  Cow  the  Church  Yard  grace." 

In  Glamorganshire,  according  to  Malkin  (1804),  the  bed  on  which 
the  corpse  lies  is  always  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  same  custom  is 
ol»erved  after  it  is  laid  in  the  coffin.  They  bury  much  earlier  than 
we  do  in  England ;  seldom  later  than  the  third  day,  and  very  fre- 
quently on  the  second.     He  continues : 

**  The  habit  of  filling  the  Bed,  the  Coflin,and  the  Room,  with  sweet-scented 
Flowers  ;  though  originating  probably  in  delicacy  as  well  as  affection,  must  ol 
course  have  a  strong  tendency  to  expedite  the  promss  of  decay.  It  is  an  in* 
variable  practice,  both  by  day  and  night,  to  watch  a  Corpse  ;  and  so  firm  a 
hold  has  this  supposed  duty  gained  on  their  imaginations,  that  probably  there 
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is  no  insttnoe  upon  reooid  of  a  Family  so  aiifeding  and  abandoned  as  to  Ieav« 
a  dead  Body  in  the  Room  by  itself  for  a  single  minute,  in  the  internal  between 
the  Death  and  BuriaL  Such  a  violation  ofdeoency  would  be  rem«mbeced  for 
generations. 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Country  is  not  less  remarkable  on  melancholy  than 
on  iovlul  occasions.  The  invitations  to  a  Funeral  are  very  general  and  extensive, 
and  tne  refreshments  are  not  light  and  taken  standing,  but  substantial  and  pro- 
longed. Any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  Ale  would  be  as  severely  censored  oo 
this  occasion  as  at  a  Festival. 

"  The  Grave  of  the  deceased  is  constantly  overspread  with  plucked  Flowers 
for  a  Week  or  two  after  the  Funeral  The  plantmg  of  Graves  with  Flowers 
is  confined  to  the  Villages  and  the  poorer  people.  It  Ls  perhaps  a  prettier 
custom.  It  is  very  common  to  dress  the  Graves  on  Whitsunday  and  other 
Festivals,  when  Flowers  are  to  be  procured :  and  the  frequency  of  this  obaer- 
vanoe  is  a  good  deal  affected  by  the  respect  in  which  the  decMsed  was  hdd. 
My  Father  in  law's  Grave  in  Cowfaridge  Church  has  been  strewed  by  his  sur- 
viving ServaaCt,  every  Sunday  Moming^  for  these  twenty  yearsi  It  is  osoal 
for  a  Family  not  to  appear  at  Church  till  what  is  called  the  Month's  end,  when 
they  go  in  a  body,  and  then  are  considered  as  having  returned  to  the  common 
ofiGicesof  life." 

Again — 

"It  is  a  venr  antient  and  general  practice  in  Glamorgan  to  plant 
Flowers  on  the  Graves  ;  so  that  many  Church  Yards  have  something  like  the 
splendour  of  a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  is  usual  to  strew  the 
Graves  with  Flowers  and  Ever-greens,  within  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it, 
tiirice  at  least  every  year,  on  the  same  principle  of  delicate  respect  as  the  Stones 
are  whitened." 

None  but  sweet-scented  flowers  or  evergreens  are  permitted  to  be 
planted  on  graves  ;  such  as  pink  and  polyanthus,  sweet-william, 
gillflower,  and  carnation;  while  mignonette,  thyme,  hyssop,  camo- 
mile, and  rosemary,  complete  the  pious  decoration.  The  turnsole, 
peony,  African  marigold,  anemone,  and  others,  though  beautiful,  are 
excluded  for  their  want  of  odour.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tender 
custom  is  perverted  into  satire ;  and  where  persons  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  pride,  vanity,  or  other  unpopular  quality,  the 
neighbours  whom  they  may  have  offended  plant  these  also  by  stealth. 
The  white  rose  is  confined  to  a  virgin's  tomb  ;  and  the  red  denotes  the 
grave  of  one  distinguished  for  goodness,  especially  for  benevolence  of 
character. 

In  Easter  week  generally  the  graves  are  newly  dressed  and  manured 
with  fresh  earth ;  and  such  flowers  or  evergreens  as  may  be  required 
are  then  planted.  At  Whitsuntide,  or  rather  during  the  preceding 
lyeek,  the  graves  are  again  attended  to,  and,  if  necessary,  replanted 
A  popular  saying  of  those  who  employ  themselves  in  this  office  of 
regaitl  to  departed  friends  is,  that  they  are  cultivating  their  own  free- 
holds ;  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased 
invariably  work  with  their  own  hands,  never  by  servants  or  hired 
labour.  Should  a  neighbour  assist,  he  or  she  never  expects  remunera- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  offer  would  be  resented  as  an  insult 

The  illiberal  prejudice  against  old  maids  and  bachelori  sub- 
sists {ftsie  Malkin)  among  the  Welsh  in  a  disgraceful  degree ;  to  such 
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an  extent,  in  fact,  that  the  graves  of  such  persons  not  nnfrequently  are 
planted  by  satirical  neighbours,  not  only  with  rue,  but  with  thistles, 
nettles,  henbane,  and  other  noxious  weeds. 

At  the  funerals  of  young  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  path 
to  the  grave  is  likewise  strewn  with  odorous  flowers  and  evergreens ; 
and  the  usual  phrase  on  such  occasions  is,  that  the  deceased  are  going 
to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their  graves.  Like  the  Greeks  of  old, 
they  carefully  abstain  from  the  use  of  ill-omened  words.  The  flowers 
growing  on  graves  are  never  invaded,  it  bein^^  deemed  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  to  trespass  thereon.  A  relation  or  a  friend  will  occasionally 
take  a  pink,  if  it  can  be  spared,  or  a  sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  erave  of 
a  loved  one,  to  wear  it  in  remembrance ;  but  they  are  careful  not  to 
deface  the  growth  on  the  grave.  This  custom  is  represented  as  prevail- 
ing mostly  in  remote  villages,  and  Malkin  was  assured  that  in  villages 
where  the  right  of  grazing  the  churchyard  has  been  enforced,  it  has 
alienated  the  affections  of  large  numbers  from  the  clergv  and  the 
Church ;  many  having  seceded  solely  that  they  might  bury  their 
friends  in  dissenting  burying-grounds,  where  their  floral  tributes  are 
respected.    Such  are  the  results  of  the  undue  assertion  of  privilege. 

These  elegant  and  highly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  impress 
the  mind  most  favourably.  What,  inquires  Malkin,  can  be  more 
affecting  than  to  see  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  every  village  through 
which  the  corpse  passes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  strewing 
with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  path  along  which  one  of  their  beloved 
neighbours  goes  to  his  or  her  marriage-bed  ? 

Speaking  of  the  church  of  Llanspyddid  on  the  south  of  the  Uske, 
which  is  surrounded  with  large  and  venerable  yew  trees,  Malkin 
affirms  that  the  natives  of  the  principality  pride  themselves  much  on 
these  ancient  ornaments  of  their  churchyards  ;  and  that  in  Brecknock- 
shire it  is  as  usual  to  decorate  graves  with  slips  either  of  bay  or  of  yew 
stuck  in  the  green  turf,  in  token  of  pious  remembrance,  as  it  is  in 
Glamorganshire  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  by  the  cultivation  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  thereon. 

Gough  notes  Aubrey's  mention  of  the  usage  that  prevailed  at 
Oakley  in  Surrey,  of  lovers  planting  rose  trees  on  the  graves  of  their 
departed  companions,  and  inclines  to  believe  that  it  may  be  a  relic  of 
Roman  manners  among  us ;  both  Romans  and  Greeks  having  been 
wont  annually  to  strew  roses  on  their  graves,  as  Bishop  Gibson  (after 
Kirkman  de  Funeribus)  concludes  from  two  inscriptions  at  Ravenna 
and  Milan.  The  practice  to  which  Propertius  refers  of  burying  the 
dead  in  roses  was  common,  Gough  adds,  among  our  country  people  ; 
and  to  it  Anacreon  seems  to  allude  in  his  liii.  Ode. 

In  the  Female  Mentor  (1798)  we  read :  Independently  of  the 
religious  comfort  which  is  imparted  in  our  Burial  Service,  we  some- 
times see  certain  gratifications  which  are  derived  from  immaterial  cir- 
cumstances, and,  however  trivial  they  may  appear,  are  not  to  be  judged 
improper  so  long  as  they  are  perfectly  innocent  Of  this  kind  may  be 
deemed  the  practice  in  some  country  villages  of  throwing  flowers  into 
the  grave  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  this  apparently  simple  custom  up 
to  the  politest  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Virgil,  describing  the 
grief  of  Anchises  for  Marcellus,  represents  him  as  directing — 
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*'  Full  Canisters  of  ftaennt  Lilies  brings 
Miz'd  with  the  purple  Roses  of  the  Spring : 
Let  me  with  fnn'ral  Flowers  his  Body  strow, 
This  Gift  which  Parents  to  their  Children  owe, 
This  unavailing  Gift,  at  least  I  may  bestow. " 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Friar  Laurence  says — 

"  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  Rosemary  * 
On  this  fair  Corse;" 

and  Pairis,  the  intended  husband  of  Juliet,  who  seemingly  died  on  her 
wedding  day,  is  similarly  figured  as  having  come  *^  with  Flowers  to 
strew  his  Ladie's  Grave,"  when  he  provoked  and  met  his  fate  by  the 
hand  of  Romeo.  And  in  the  same  strain  Overbury's  description  of 
the  Faire  and  happy  Milk-maid  is  :  ''  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care 
is  that  she  may  die  in  the  Spring  time^  to  have  store  of  Flowers  stucke 
upon  her  Winding-sheet^^ 

A  MS.  entitled  Historical  Passages  concerning  the  Clergy  (cited  in 
the  History  of  Shrewsbury)  regards  it  as  probable  that  in  Papal  times» 
when  there  were  neither  seats  nor  benches  in  churches,  the  floors  were 
commonly  strewed  with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  especially  at  midnight 
masses  and  great  festivals,  to  enable  the  people  to  prostrate  themselves 
thereon.  So  in  The  Festyvall  (1528)  we  read  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket : 
*^  He  was  also  manfull  in  his  houshold,  for  his  Hall  was  every  daye  in 
Somer  season  strewed  with  grene  Russhes,  and  in  Wynter  with  clene 
Hey,  for  to  save  the  Knyghtes  clothes  that  sate  on  the  Flore  for 
defaute  of  place  to  syt  on." 

Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  records  the  singular  custom  in  many 
parts  of  North  Britain,  of  painting  on  the  doors  and  window-shutters 
white  tadpole-like  figures  on  a  black  ground,  by  way  of  expressing  the 
country's  grief  for  the  loss  of  any  person  of  distinction.  Nothing, 
Pennant  thought,  was  wanting  to  render  this  mode  of  indicating 
sorrow  completely  ridiculous  but  the  addition  of  "  N.  B.  These  are 
Tears*''  He  saw  a  door  that  led  into  a  &mily  vault  in  Kelso  church- 
yard in  1785,  which  was  covered  with  these  figures  on  a  very  large 
scale. 

*  To  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  rosemaiy  at  faaends 
may  be  added  that  in  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  the  question,  *'  whence  no- 
ceeds  that  so  constant  formality  of  persons  bearing  a  sprig  of  Rosemary  in  tneir 
hand,  when  accompanyinc  the  obsequies  of  a  deoeas'd  person?  *'  is  answered  : 
"  That  custom  ('tis  like)  had  its  rise  from  a  notion  of  an  Alexipbarmick,  or 
preservative  virtue  in  that  Herb  against  pestilential  Distempers :  whence  the 
smelling  thereto  at  Funerals  was  probably  thought  a  powerful  defence  against 
the  mon)id  efHuvias  of  the  Corpse.  Nor  is  it  for  the  same  reason  less  customary 
to  bum  Rosemary  in  the  Chamoers  of  the  Sick,  than  Frankincense,  whose  oduur 
is  not  much  different  from  the  former ;  which  gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  call 
Rosemary  Ki^amrU^  from  lupopoty  Thus,*^ 

To  the  query  why  among  the  ancients  ewe  and  cypress  were  given  at 
Funerals,  it  is  answered  in  the  same  publication :  "  We  suppose  that  as  Ewe 
and  Cypress  are  always  green,  the  Antients  made  use  <tf  them  at  Burials,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  the  deceased  through  their  vertnes  or  good 
works.*' 
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ItlNNYNO  DAYS  ;  MYNDE  DAYS ;  OR  MONTH'S  MIND. 

Minnyng  days  Blount  derives  from  the  Saxon  C^niTn^*,*  days 
which  our  ancestors  called  their  month's  mind,  their  year^  mind>  and 
the  like,  as  being  the  days  whereon  their  souls  (after  death)  were  had 
in  special  remembrance  by  the  performance  of  some  ofiice  or  obseauies, 
such  as  obits,  dirges,  &c.  The  phrase  is  still  retained  in  Lancashire  ; 
but  elsewhere  they  are  more  commonly  called  anniversary  days ;  and  the 
familiar  expression  of  "having  a  Month's  Mind,''  to  imply  a  longing 
desire,  is  evidently  derived  hence.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Peck^ 
Desiderata  Curiosa  :  "  By  saying  they  have  a  Month's  Mind  to  it, 
they  antiently  must  undoubtedly  mean  that,  if  thev  had  what  they  so 
much  longed  for,  it  would  (hyperbolically  speaking)  do  them  as  much 
good  (they  thought)  as  they  believed  a  Month's  Mind,  or  Service  said 
once  a  Month,  (could  they  afford  to  have  it)  would  benefit  their  souls 
after  their  decease." 

Fabian's  Chronicle  contains  the  record  of  the  death  in  1430  of  "  Sir 
Roberde  Chichely,  Grocer,  and  twice  Mayor  of  London,  the  which 
wylled  in  his  Testament  that  upon  his  Mynde  Day  a  good  and  com- 
petent Dyner  should  be  ordayned  to  xxiiii  C.  pore  men,  and  that  of 
housholders  of  the  Citee,  yf  they  myght  be  founde.  And  over  that 
was  XX  pounde  destributed  among  them,  which  was  to  every  Man  two 
pence." 

The  chronicler  left  most  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  execution  of 
his  own  month's  mind.     His  will  among  other  things  directs— 

"  At  whiche  tyme  of  burying,  and  also  the  Monethis  Mynde,  I  will  that 
myne  Executrice  doo  cause  to  be  carried  from  London  .xiL  newe  Torches, 
there  beyng  redy  made,  to  bum  in  the  tymes  of  the  said  buiying  and  Momthes 
Minde:  and  also  that  they  do  punray  k>r  .iiil  Tapers  of  .iii.  S,  evry  pece*  to 
hrenne  about  the  Corps  and  Herse  for  the  foresaid  .ii.  seasons,  whiche  Tordies 
and  Tapers  to  be  bestowed  as  heraifter  sbalbe  devised ;  which  .iiij.  Tapers  I 
will  be  nolden  at  every  tjrme  by  foure  poore  men,  to  the  whiche  I  will  that  to 
everyche  of  thcym  be  geven  for  their  laboius  at  either  of  the  saide  .ij.  tymes 
.iiij.df  to  as  many  as  been  weddid  men  :  and  if  an^  of  theym  happen  to  be  un- 
married, than  they  to  have  but  X\\,d.  a  pece,  and  m  lyke  maner  I  will  that  the 
Torche  berers  be  orderid."  Again :  ''  Also  I  will,  that  if  I  decesse  at  my 
tenemente  of  Halstedis,  that  myn  Executrice  doo  purvay  ayenst  my  burying 
competent  brede,  ale,  and  diese,  for  all  comers  to  the  parishe  Chuxche,  and 
ayenst  the  Moneths  Mynde  I  will  be  ordeyned,  at  the  said  Chnrche,  competent 
brede,  ale,  pieces  of  heffe  and  moton,  and  rost  rybbys  of  befife,  as  shalbe 
thought  nedefuU  by  the  discrecion  of  myn  Executrice,  for  all  comers  to  the 
said  ohsequy,  over  and  above  brede,  ale,  and  chese,  for  the  comers  unto  the 
dirige  over  night.  And  furthermore  I  will  that  mv  said  Executrice  doo  purvay 
ayenst  the  said  Moneths  Mynde  .xxiiij.  peces  of  beffe  and  moton,  and  .xxiiij. 
treen  platers  and  .xxiiij.  treen  sponys ;  the  whiche  peces  of  fleshe  with  the  said 
platers  and  spoonys,  w*. . xxiiij. dT.  of  siluer,  I  will  be  geven  unto  .xxiiij.  poore 
persones  of  the  said  parisshe  of  Theydon  Gamon,  if  w«in  that  parishe  so  many 
may  be  founde :  for  lake  whereof,  I  will  the  .xxiiij.  peoes  of  flesh  and  .ij.j.  in 

*  f>.,  the  mind,  q,  myndyng  days  [Bede  lib.  iv.  ca.  30}  Commemorationis 
Dies. 
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money,  w»  the  foreaaid  platers  and  sponyabe  geren  onto  suche  poore  penones 
as  may  be  found  in  the  parisshes  of  Theydon  at  Mount,  and  Theydon  Boys* 
atter  the  discrecion  of  myn  Executors ;  and  if  my  said  Monethes  M3rnde  fall 
in  Lent,  ot  upon  a  fysshe  day,  than  I  will  that  die  said  .xxiiij.  peoes  of  flcshe 
be  altered  unto  salifycfae  or  stoklyrhe,  unwatered»  and  unsodeyn,  and  that 
every  piece  of  beef  or  moton,  saltfyahe  or  stokfysh,  be  well  in  value  of  a  peny 
or  a  peny  at  the  leest ;  and  that  noo  dyner  be  purveyed  for  at  horn  but  for  my 
househoid  and  kynnysfolks:  and  I  will  that  my  Knyll  be  rongm  at  my 
Monethes  Mynde  after  the  guyse  of  London.  Also  I  will  that  mynlExecutrioe 
doo  assemble  upon  the  said  day  of  Moneths  Mynde  .xij.  of  the  porest  menvs 
childrui  of  the  foresaid  parisshe,  and  after  the  Masse  is  ended  and  other  ob- 
seruances,  the  said  Children  to  be  ordered  about  my  Grave,  and  there  knelvng, 
to  say  for  my  soule  and  all  Cristen  soules,  De  profundis  as  many  of  them 
as  can,  and  the  reisidue  to  say  a  Pater  noster,  and  an  Ave  oonly ;  to  the  which 
jcij.  cnildem  I  will  be  geven  jciijV.  that  is  to  meane,  to  that  childe  that 
beginneth  De  profunMs  and  saith  the  preces,  ij.</.  and  to  eueryche  of  the 
other  j.«^." 

The  Will  of  Thomas  Windsor,  Esq.,  1479,  provides — 

"  Item,  I  will  that  I  have  brennyncr  at  my  Burying  and  Funeral  Service^ 
four  Tapers  and  twenty-two  Torches  of  wax,  every  Taper  to  conteyn  the  wei^t 
of  ten  pounds,  and  everv  Torch  sixteen  pounds,  whioi  I  will  that  twenty-tour 
very  poor  Men,  and  well  disposed,  shaU  hold  as  well  at  the  tyme  of  my  bury- 
ing as  at  my  MonetfCs  Minde.  Item,  I  will  that  after  my  Moneth's  Minde  be 
done,  the  said  four  Tapers  be  delivered  to  the  Churchwardens,  &c.  And  that 
there  be  a  hundred  Children  within  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  at  my 
Moneth's  Minde,  to  say  for  my  soul.  That  against  my  MonetVs  Minde,  the 
Candles  bren  before  the  rude  in  the  PUrish  Church.  Also  that  at  my  Moneth's 
Minde,  my  Executors  provide  twenty  Priests  to  singe  Placebo,  Dirige,  &c." 

Veron's  reference  (1561)  is — 

"  I  shulde  ^>eake  nothing,  in  the  mean  season,  of  the  costly  feastes  and 
bankettes  that  are  commonly  made  unto  the  priestes  (whiche  come  to  suche 
doinges  from  all  partes,  as  Bavens  do  to  a  deade  Carkase,)  in  their  buiyinges, 
moneths  mindes  and  yeares  myndes." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  City  of 
London,  17  &  19  Edw.  IV.  occur  these  entries — 

"  P^  to  Sir  I.  Philips  for  keepyng  the  Morrow  Mass  at  6  o'clock  up<m 
feryall  days,  each  quarter  v.f." 

"  To  the  Par.  Priest  to  remember  in  the  pulpit  the  soul  of  R.  Bliet,  who 
gave  vj./.  viij.<^  to  the  Church  works,  ij.^." 

In  the  Accounts  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  we  read—* 

".Item,  at  the  Monyth  Mynde  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Oxfoid,  for 
four  Tapers,  viij^/." 

Under  the  year  1531 — 

<<  Item,  for  mette  for  the  theff  that  stalle  the  Pyx.  myBL\ " 

and  in  1532 — 

'*  Item,  received  for  iiii.  Torches  of  the  black  Guard,  viij^." 

On  these  occasions  the  word  ^  Mind  "  signified  Remembrance;  and 
the  expressions  a  *'  Month's  Mind,"  and  a  ''  Year's  Mind,"  meant  that 
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on  the  month  or  year  after  the  death  of  a  person  some  solemn  service 
for  the  good  of  his  soul  should  be  celebrated. 

In  Ireland,  writes  Piers  (1682),  after  the  day  of  interment  of  a  great 
personage  they  count  four  weeks  ;  and  that  day  four  weeks  all  priests 
and  friars,  and  all  gentry  far  and  near,  are  invited  to  a  great  feast, 
^usually  termed  the  Month's  Mind*  Preparatory  to  this  feast, 
masses  fcr  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  were  said  in  all  parts 
of  the  house  at  once.  If  the  room  was  large,  three  or  four  priests 
celebrated  in  the  several  comers  thereof.  The  masses  done,  they 
proceeded  to  the  entertainment ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  priests 
and  friars  were  discharged  from  attendance  with  individual  largesses. 


DRINKING  CUSTOMS. 

PLEDGING. 

THE  word  pledge  Blount  thinks  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
French  PUige^  a  surety  or  gage.  Some  deduce  the  drinking 
expression  "' P II pledge you^  from  the  time  when  the  Danes  bore  sway 
in  this  land.  It  having  been  the  common  practice  of  those  ferocious 
people  to  stab  the  natives,  in  the  act  of  drinking,  with  knives  or 
daggers,  people  would  not  drink  in  their  company  unless  some  one 
present  undertook  to  be  their  pledge  or  surety  that  they  should  receive 
no  hurt  while  they  were  indulging. 
Thus,  in  Timon  of  Athens  we  read — 

"If  I 

Were  a  huee  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals, 
Lest  they  should  spv  my  Wind  pipe's  dangerous  Notes; 
Great  Moi  should  drink  imth  Hamas  on  their  throats. 

The  allusion.  Grey  explains,  is  to  the  pledge  exacted  in  the  Danish 
period;  and  from  Baker's  Chronicle  we  learn  that  during  Wyat's 
Rebellion,  in  1553,  the  Serjeants  and  other  lawyers  in  Westminster 
HzSl  pleaded  in  harness. 

Others  affirm  the  true  sense  of  the  word  to  be  that,  if  the  person 
drunk  unto  was  not  disposed  to  drink  himself,  he  would  procure  an- 
other as  a  pledge  to  do  it  for  him ;  else  the  proposer  would  take  it 
ill 

Stmtt  confirms  the  former  of  these  opinions  with  the  observation 
that,  in  the  old  mode  of  pledging  each  other,  he  who  was  going  to 
drink  asked  any  one  of  the  company  near  him  whether  he  would 

E ledge  him;  whereupon  the  invited  one,  answering  that  he  would, 
eld  up  his  knife  or  sword  for  his  protection  while  he  drank;  for 
while  a  man  is  drinking  he  necessarily  is  in  an  unguarded  posture, 
and  exposed  to  the  treacherous  stroke  of  a  hidden  or  secret  enemy. 
But  the  custom,  continues  Stmtt,  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  by  the  contrivance  of  his  step- 
mother was  treacherously  stabbed  in  the  back  while  drinking* 

Henry's  History  refers  to  this  subject  in  these  terms :  ''  If  an 
Englishman  presumed  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  a  Dane,  without 
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his  express  permission,  it  was  esteemed  so  great  a  mark  of  disrespect 
that  nothing  but  his  instant  death  could  expiate.  Nay,  the  English 
were  so  intimidated  that  they  would  not  adventure  to  drink  even  when 
they  were  invited,  until  the  Danes  had  pledged  their  honour  for  their 
safety ;  which  introduced  the  Custom  of  pledging  each  other  in  drink- 
ing, of  which  some  vestiges  are  still  remaining  among  the  common 
people  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  Danes  were  most 
predominant* 

Such  g^reat  drinkers,  writes  Strutt,  were  the  Danes  in  the  time  of 
Edgar,  and  such  was  the  evil  influence  of  their  bad  example  over  the 
English  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dunstan,  the  king  put  down  many 
ale-houses,  suffering  only  one  to  be  in  every  villaee,  or  small  town.  He 
further  oidained  that  pins  or  nails  should  be  fastened  into  the 
drinking  cups  and  horns  at  stated  distances,  and  those  who  drank 
beyond  the  marks  thus  indicated  at  one  draught  were  liable  to 
severe  punishment.  This  law  seems  to  have  originated  a  custom 
afterwards  c^Xitd pin^rinkingj  or  nick  thepin^  which  is  thus  explained 
in  Cocker's  Dictionary  :  "  An  old  way  of  drinking  exactly  to  a  pin  in 
the  midst  of  a  wooden  cup,  which  being  somewhat  difficult,  occasioned 
much  drunkenness;  so  a  law  was  made  that  Priests,  Monks,  and 
Friars,  should  not  drink  to  or  at  the  Pins.**  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
say  what  law  this  was,  unless  it  has  been  confounded  with  that  passed 
by  Edgar.  The  custom  is  differently  alluded  to  in  another  English 
Dictionary,  entitled  Gazophylacium  AnglUanum  (1689),  where  the 
expression  ^^ He  is  on  a  merry  Pin**  is  said  to  have  arisen  ''from  a 
way  of  drinking  in  a  Cup  in  which  a  pin  was  stuck,  and  he  that 
could  drink  to  the  Pin,  i.e,  neither  under  nor  over  it,  was  to  have  the 
Wager." 

One  of  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  1102  was  Ut  presMeri 
non  eant  ad  potatiorus^  nee  ad  pinnas  bibant;  accurately  translated 
''  That  priests  go  not  to  drinking  bouts,  nor  drink  to  pegs." 

Barrington  (1775)  ^^y^  ^^^^  i^  ^^^  anciently  the  custom  for  a  person 
swearing  fealty  ^  to  hold  his  hands  joined  together,  between  those  of 
his  lord ;  the  reason  for  which  seems  to  have  been  that  some  Lord 
had  been  assassinated  under  pretence  of  paying  homage ;  but,  while 
the  Tenant's  hands  continued  in  this  attitude,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  such  an  attempt''  To  this  source  he  traces  the 
ceremony  observed  by  the  .scholars  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  who, 
while  waiting  upon  the  fellows,  placed  tneir  thumbs  upon  the  table. 
The  same  observance,  he  remarks,  prevailed  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  while  the  superior  drank  the  health  of  the  inferior.  The 
speculum  Re^ale^  he  adds,  directs  the  courtier,  when  in  the  king's 

gresence,  to  pull  off  his  cloak  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  is,  that 
e  thereby  shows  he  has  no  concealed  weapons  wherewith  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  king's  life. 

In  Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1595)  we  read  :  ''You  do  me  the 
disgrace,  if  you  doo  not  pledge  me  as  much  as  I  drinke  to  you ; "  and 
Hey  wood  (1598)  has  the  line— 


i< 


I  drinke  (Quoth  she.)  Quoth  he,  I  toiii  not  pie^J' 
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Plat's  Jewd-House  of  Art  and  Nature  (1594)  gives  a  recipe  to 
prevent  drunkenness,  "  for  the  help  of  such  modest  Drinkers,  as  only 
m  Company  are  drawn,  or  rather  forced  \o  pledge  in  full  Bolh  such 
quaffing  Companions  as  they  would  be  loth  to  offend,  and  will  require 
reason  at  their  hands  as  they  term  it ;  **  and  Overbur/s  character  of  a 
serving-man  runs:  ''He  never  drinks  but  double,  for  he  must  be 
pledged ;  nor  commonly  without  some  short  Sentence  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  and  seldom  abstains  till  he  comes  to  a  thirst.** 

Young's  England's  Bane  (1647)  has  the  following  passage  :  ''  Truely 
I  thinke  hereupon  comes  the  name  oigood  fellow,  quasi  goad  fellow, 
because  he  forceth  and  goads  his  fellowes  forward  to  be  drunke  with 
his  persuasive  Termes  as  I  dranke  to  you  pray  pledge  me^  you 
dishonour  me,  you  disgrace  mee,  and  with  such  like  words,  doth  uree 
his  Consorts  forward  to  be  drunke,  as  Oxen  being  prickt  with  Goads, 
are  compel'd  and  forced  to  draw  the  waine." 

Barnaby  Rich,  in  The  Irish  Hubbub  (1619),  describes  the  mode  of 
drinking  healths  in  his  time — 

"  He  that  beginneth  the  Health  hath  his  prescribed  Orders ;  first  uncover- 
ing his  head,  hee  takes  a  full  Cup  in  his  hand,  and  selling  his  Countenance 
with  a  grave  aspect,  bee  craves  for  audience :  Silence  being  once  obtained,  hee 
beginns  to  breath  out  the  name,  peradventure  of  some  honourable  personage, 
that  is  worthy  of  a  better  regaid,  than  to  have  his  name  polluted  amongst  a 
Company  of  Drunkards :  bat  his  health  is  dranke  to,  and  hee  that  pUdgieth 
must  lihewise  off  with  his  Cap,  kisse  his  Fingers,  and  bowing  himselfe  in  signe 
of  a  reverent  acceptance.  When  the  Leader  sees  his  follower  thus  prepared : 
he  soaps  up  his  broath,  tumes  the  bottom  of  the  Cup  upward,  and  in  Ostenta- 
tion of  his  Dexteritie,  gives  the  Cup  a  phillip,  to  make  it  cry  Twango*  And 
thus  the  first  Scene  is  acted.  The  Cup  being  newly  replenished  to  the  breadth 
of  an  haire,  he  that  is  the  pledger  most  now  beginne  his  part,  and  thus  it  goes 
round  throughout  the  whole  Company,  provided  alwaies  by  a  Cannon  set 
downe  by  the  Founder,  there  must  be  three  at  the  least  still  uncovered,  till  the 
Health  hath  had  the  full  passage:  which  is  no  sooner  ended,  but  another 
begins  againe" 

In  the  second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest  Whore  (1630}  we  have^ 
"Will  you  U31  on  ymr  Marihones  liA  pledge  this  Healthy  'tis  to  my  Mistris?** 

So  in  Shakerly  Marmion's  Antiquary — 

*'  Drank  to  your  Health,  whole  Nights  in  Hippocrsse, 
Upon  my  KneeSy  with  more  Religion 
Than  e*re  I  said  my  prayers,  which  Heaven  foigive  me ; " 

and  again  :  ''  To  our  noble  Duke's  Health  I  can  drink  no  lesse,  not 
a  drop  lesse ;  and  you  his  Servants  will  pledge  me,  I  am  sure." 

In  Heywood's  Philocothonista  (1635)  we  read:  *' Divers  authors 
report  of  Alexander  that,  carousing  one  day  with  twenty  persons  in 
his  Company,  hee  dranke  healths  to  every  man  round,  and  pledged 
them  severally  againe  :  and  as  he  was  to  rise,  Calisthenes,  the 
Sophist,  coming  into  the  Banquetting  House,  the  king  offered  him  a 
deepe  quaffing-bowie,  which  he  modestly  refused,  for  which,  being 
taxed  by  one  there  present,  hee  said  aloud,  I  desire  not,  Oh  Alexander, 
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to  rtcHve  a  pledge  from  thee,  by  taking  which  I  shall  be  presently 
inforced  to  inquire  for  a  Physition/' 

Strutt's  authority  for  his  statements  respecting  the  mode  of  pledging 
is  William  of  Malmesbury ;  and,  founding  upon  the  delineation  with 
which  he  sppplements  his  text  (let  us  note  here  that  Stnitt's  plates, 
being  copies  of  old  illuminated  MSS.,  are  of  unquestionable  value), 
he  observes  that  it  seems  to  agree  in  every  particular  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  custom.  The  mid^e  figure  is  seen  to  be  addressing  his 
companion,  who  apparently  assures  him  that  he  pledges  him,  holding 
up  his  knife  in  sign  of  his  readiness  to  assist  and  protect  him.  The 
expression,  however,  may  have  meant  simply  that  on  his  elevating  the 
glass  you  pledged  yourself  to  your  friend  that  you  would  follow  his 
example ;  the  preposition  dropping  out  of  the  phrase  ^  I  pledge  you  * 
after  the  familiar  mode  of  speech. 

In  one  of  Ward's  Sermons,  entitled  Living  Speeches  of  dying  Chris- 
tians (1636},  is  a  striking  quotation  :  "  My  Saviour  began  to  mee  in  a 
bitter  Cup,  and  shall  I  not  fledge  him?**  f>.,  drink  the  same. 

Of  Dutch  feasts  the  author  of  A  brief  character  of  the  Low  Countries 
(1652)  tells  us :  *'  At  those  times  it  goes  hard  with  a  Stranger,  all  in 
curtesie  will  be  drinking  to  him,  and  all  that  do  so  he  must  pledge  : 
till  he  doth,  the  fiU'd.  Cups  circle  round  his  Trencher,  from  whence 
they  are  not  taken  away  till  emptyed." 

The  following  passage  is  from  Rowland's  Humour's  Ordinarie 
(1600)- 

"  Tom  is  no  more  like  thee  then  Chalk's  like  Cheese 
To  pledge  a  health,  or  to  drink  up^sefrieu: 
Fill  him  a  beaker,  he  will  never  flinch." 

The  term  Upsie^Freeze  occurs  again  in  Dekker*s  Dead  Term  (1607) : 
^'Fellowes  there  are  that  foUowe  mee,  who  in  deepe  Bowles  shall 
drowne  the  Dutchman,  and  make  him  lie  under  the  Table.  At  his 
owne  Weapon  of  Upsie  Freeze  will  they  dare  him,  and  beat  him  with 
Wine-pots  till  he  be  dead  drunke;"  and  so  in  Massing^s  Vifgia 
Martyr,  Spungius  caHs  Bacchus  "  The  God  of  brewed  Wine  and  Sugar, 
great  Patron  of  Rob*pots,  Upsy  freesy  Tipplers,  and  Snpemaculum- 
takers." 

in  Braithwaite's  Times  Curtaine  drawne  (1621)  the  Drunkard's 
Humour  contains  the  following  passage — 

"  To  it  we  went,  we  two  being  all  were  left, 
(For  all  the  rest  of  sense  were  quite  bereft) 
Where  either  call'd  for  wine  that  best  did  please^ 
Thus  helter-skelter  drunke  we  Upsefrese. — 
I  was  conjured  by  my  kissing  friend 
To  pledge  him  but  an  Health,  and  then  depart. 
Which  if  I  did,  Is'de  ever  have  his  heart. 
I  gave  assent ;  the  Healthy  five  Senses  were, 
(Though  scarce  one  Sense  did  'twixt  us  both  appeare) 
Which  as  he  drunk  I  pledged ;  both  pledged  and  drunk^ 
Seeing  him  now  full  chargd,  behinde  I  snrunke,"  &c. 

Another  writer,  whose  date  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  recoonts 
a  variety  of  pledges :  ^  Awake  I  Thou  noblest  Drunkard,  Bacchus, 
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thou  must  likewise  stand  to  me,  (if,  at  least,  thou  canst  for  reeling,) 
teach  me  how  to  take  the  German's  OP  SljN  Frizb,  the  Danish  R&wsa^ 
the  Switzer's  Stoop  of  Rhetdshy  the  Italian  Parmasant^  the  English- 
man's Healths  and  FroUcks.  Hide  not  a  drop  of  thy  moist  mystery 
from  me,  thou  plumpest  Swill-Bowl/' 

England's  Bane  (1617)  supplies  some  curious  passages  concerning 
the  drinking  customs  of  the  period— 

"  I  myselfe  have  seen  and  (to  my  Grief  of  Conscience)  may  now  sav  have  in 
presence,  yea,  and  amongst  others  been  an  Actor  in  the  businesse,  when  upon 
our  knees,  after  healthes  to  many  private  Punkes,  a  Health  have  been  dninke 
to  all  the  Whoores  in  the  world."  .  .  .  '*  He  is  a  Man  of  no  P'ashion  that 
cannot  drinke  Supernaculum,  carouse  the  ffuntef^s  Hoop^  quaffe  Upsey-freese 
Crosse,  bowse  in  Permoysaunt,  in  Pimlico,  in  Crambo,  with  Healthes,  Gloves, 
Numpes,  Frolicks,  and  a  thousand  such  domineering  Inventions,  z&bythe  Bell, 
by  the  Cards,  by  the  Dye,  by  the  Douh,  by  the  Y<trd,  and  so  by  measure  we 
drink  out  of  measure.-— There  are  in  London  drinking  Schooles :  so  that 
Drunkennese  is  professed  with  ns  as  a  liberall  Arte  and  Science."  ...  "I 
have  seene  a  Company  amongst  the  very  Woods  and  Forrests,"  (he  refers  to 
the  New  Forest  and  Windsor  Forest)  "drinking  for  a  Muggle.  Sixe  deter- 
mined to  trie  their  strengths  who  could  drinke  most  Glasses  for  the  Muggle. 
llie  first  drinkes  a  Glasse  of  a  pint,  the  second  two,  the  next  three,  and  so 
every  one  multiplieth  till  the  last  taketh  sixe.  Then  the  first  beginneth 
againe  and  taketh  seven,  and  in  this  manner  they  drinke  thrice  a  peece  round, 
every  Man  taking  a  Glasse  more  then  his  fellow,  so  that  hee  that  dranke  leas^ 
which  was  the  nrst,  drank  one  and  twentie  pints,  and  the  sixth  Man  thirty- 
six."  Again  :  "  Before  we  were  acquainted  with  the  lingering  Wars  of  the 
Low-Countries,  Drunkennes  was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  hatred  that 
might  be  amongst  us.'* 

Karris'  Drunkard's  Cup  (1653)  expounds  details :  "There  is  (they 
say)  an  Art  of  Drinking  now,  and  in  the  World  it  is  become  a  great 
profession.  There  are  Degrees  and  Titles,  given  under  the  names  of 
Roaring  Boyes,  danmtd  Crew,  &c.  There  are  Lawes  and  Ceremonies 
to  be  observed  both  by  the  Firsts  and  Seconds,  &c.  There  is  a  drink- 
ing by  the  foot,  by  the  yard;  a  drinking  fy  the  douMens^  by  the  scores  ; 
for  the  Wager,  for  the  Vict&ty,  Man  against  Man,  House  against 
House,  Town  against  Town^  and  how  not  ?  There  are  also  Terms  of 
Art,  fetched  from  Hell,  for  the  better  distinguishing  of  the  practitioners. 
One  is  coloured,  another  is  foxt,  a  third  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  a 
fourth  is  well  to  live;"  and  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
proceeds  to  denounce  ''the  strange  saucinesse  of  base  Vermine,  in 
tossine  the  Name  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty  in  their  foaming 
mouthes,  and  in  4areing  to  make  that  a  shooing  home  to  draw  on 
drink,  by  drinking  healths  to  him."  Waxing  indignant,  he  says :  '*  I 
doe  not  speake  of  those  Beasts  that  must  be  answered  and  have  right 
done  them,  in  the  same  measure,  gesture,  and  course,  but  of  such  onely 
as  leave  you  to  your  measure  (You  will  keepe  a  tume  and  your  titne  in 
pledging)  is  it  any  hurt  to  pledge  such  ?  How  pledge  them  ?  You 
mistake  if  you  tliinke  that  we  speake  against  any  true  civility.  If 
thou  lust  to  pledge  the  Lord's  prophets  in  woes,  pledge  good  Fellowes 
in  their  Measures  and  Challenges :  if  not  so,  learne  still  to  sharpe  a 
peremptory  answer  to  an  unreasonable  demand.    Say — I  will  pray 
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far  the  King^s  healthy  and  drinkefor  mine  owneP  Elsewhere  we  find 
"somewhat  whUled^  and  ^buckt  with  drink''  as  terms  expressing 
different  degrees  of  drunkenness. 

In  Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote  (1654)  occurs  the 
description  of  a  drinking  bout  of  fema]e  gossips :  *^  Dispatching  a 
lusty  Rummer  of  Rhenish  to  little  Periwig,  who  passed  it  instantly  to 
Steepen  Malten,  and  she  conveigh'd  with  much  agility  to  Dapluse^ 
who  made  bold  to  stretch  the  Countesses  Gawne  into  a  fledge^  ana 
cover  and  eonu^  which  was  the  only  plausible  mode  of  dnnking  they 
delighted  in  :  This  was  precisely  observed  by  the  other  three,  that 
their  moistned  braines  gave  leave  for  their  glibb'd  Tongues  to  chat 
liberally." 

Herrick  sings — 

'*  Remember  vs  in  Cnps  fall  crown'd. 
And  let  our  Citie-hcAlth  go  round, 
Quite  through  the  young  Biaids  and  the  Men, 
To  the  ninth  Number,  u  not  tenne ; 
Uttdil  the  fired  Chenut's  leape 
For  Joy,  to  see  the  Fruits  ye  reape, 
From  me  plnmpe  Challice  and  the  Cap 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tofsed  up:' 

What  can  the  following  mean  ? — 

"  Call  me  the  sonne  of  Beere,  and  then  confine 
Me  to  the  7h/,  the  Tost^  the  Turfe ;  let  Wine 
Ne'er  shine  upon  me." 

In  Folly  in  Print  (1667),  a  catch  composed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
king  at  Worcester  with  die  Scottish  army  gives  out — 

**  Each  man  upon  his  back 
Shall  swallow  his  Sack, 

This  HeaUk  will  induve  no  dirinking; 
The  rest  shall  dance  round 
Him  that  lyes  on  the  mund ; 

Fore  me  this  ti  exodlent  dxiaking." 

At  the  end  of  England's  Jests  refined  and  improved  (1687),  a  bad 
husband  is  said  to  be  ''a  passionate  Lover  of  Morning-Draughts, 
which  he  generally  continues  till  Dinner-Time;  a  rigid  Exacier  of 
Num-Groats  and  Collector  General  of  Foys*  and  Biberidge.\    He 

*  Eden,  m  his  State  of  the  Poor  (1797),  cites  the  following  passage  from 
Ferguason's  Fanner's  Ingle — 


«< 


On  iMnne  FmM  Dayt  the  wee-tUiifi  boikit  braw, 

Shall  b€«te  her  beast  op  wf  a  lOeBt  Joy, 
Pu' 


her/iy.'* 

Ov  is  explained  to  signify  simndchild,  finom  the  Gaelic  agka  ;  and  a  fby  to 
be  the  feaKt  a  person,  who  is  about  to  leave  a  place,  gives  to  his  friends  bdfore 
his  departure. 

^  '*  Bbvxragb,  Beoangt^  or  Bevmd^:  reward,  oonseqa«nce.  Tis  a  Word 
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admires  the  prudence  of  that  Apothegm,  Lets  drink  first:  and  would 
rather  sell  20  per  cent  to  loss  than  make  a  Dry-Bargain" 

It  appears  from  Allan  Ramsay  (1721)  that  in  ScoUand  payment  of 
the  ^  Drunken  Groat "  was  next  morning  peremptorily  demanded  by 
the  common  people  of  those  who  had  l^en  "  fow  yestreen ; "  but^  if 
they  frankly  confessed  the  debt  due,  they  were  parsed  for  twopence. 
He  also  mentions,  as  popular — 

"  Hy  jinks ;"  which  he  explains  to  be  ''a  dranken  Game,  or  new  project 
to  drink  and  be  rich ;  thus,  the  Quaff  or  Cup  is  filled  to  the  Brim,  then  one  of 
the  Company  takes  a  pair  of  Dice,  and  after  crying  By-jinks^  he  throws  then 
out :  the  number  he  casts  up  points  out  the  person  must  drink,  he  who  threw, 
beginning  at  himself  Number  One,  and  so  round  till  the  number  of  the  persons 
agree  wiUi  that  of  the  Dice,  (which  may  fidl  upon  himself  if  the  number  be 
within  twelve ; )  then  he  sets  the  Dice  to  him,  or  bids  htm  take  them  :  He  on 
whom  they  fall  is  obliged  to  drink,  or  pay  a  small  forfeiture  in  money ;  then 
throws,  and  so  on :  but  if  he  forgets  to  cry  Hy-jinks  he  pays  a  forfeiture  into 
the  Bank.  Now  he  on  whom  it  falls  to  drink,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  Bank 
worth  drawing,  gets  it  all  if  he  drinks.  Then,  with  a  great  doll  of  caution  he 
empties  his  Cup,  sweeps  up  the  Money,  and  orders  the  Cup  to  be  filled  again, 
and  then  throws ;  for,  if  he  err  in  the  articles,  he  loses  the  privilege  of  drawing 
the  Money.  The  articles  are  (i)  Drink.  (2)  Draw.  (3)  Fill.  (4)  Cry  Hy^jinks, 
(5)  Count  just.  (6)  Chuse  your  doublet  Man,  viz,  when  two  eqUal  Numtiers  of 
the  Dice  are  thrown,  the  person  whom  you  chuse  must  pay  a  double  of  the 
common  forfeiture,  and  so  must  you  when  the  Dice  is  in  his  hand.  A  rare 
Project  this,"  adds  honest  Allan,  "  and  no  bubble,  I  can  assure  you ;  for  a 
covetous  Fellow  may  save  Money,  and  set  himself  as  drunk  as  he  can  desire 
in  less  than  an  Hour's  time."  Probably  he  might  have  added  Experto  erwdt 
Robirt; 

He  also  tells  of  a  set  of  drinkers  called  Facers ;  **  a  Club  of  fair 
Drinkers  who  inclined  rather  to  spend  a  Shilling  on  Ale  than  Two^ 
pence  for  Meat.  They  ^d  their  name  from  a  Rule  they  observed  of 
obliging  themselves  to  throw  all  they  left  in  the  Cup  in  their  own 
faces:  Wherefore,  to  save  their  Face  and  Qoaths,  they  prudently 
suck'd  the  Liquor  clean  out"  * 

In  the  time  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
young  eallants  used  to  stab  themselves  in  the  arms  and  elsewhere  on 
the  body,  in  order  to  drink  the  health  of  their  mistresses,  and  to  write 
their  names  in  their  own  blood*  So  we  have  in  Oxford  Drollery  (1671) 
a  song  reciting — 

"  I  stab'd  mine  arm  to  drinke  her  health : 
The  more  fool  I,  the  more  fool  I ; " 

now  in  use  for  a  Refreshment  between  Dinner  and  Supper ;  and  we  use  the 
word  when  any  oWe  pays  for  wearing  new  clothes ,  &c."    neame's  Glossary. 

Grose  says,  "  There  is  a  kind  of  Beverage  called  * Foot-Aie*  required  from 
one  entering  on  a  new  occupation. "    To  "  pay  your  footing  "  still  survives. 

*  Jamieson  notices  tVhigmeleerie  as  the  name  of  a  ridiculous  game 
occasionally  used  at  an  Angus  drinking  club.  A  pin  was  stuck  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  from  which  there  were  as  many  radii  as  there  were  persons  in  the 
company,  with  the  name  of  each  person  at  the  point  opposite  to  him.  On  the 
pin  was  set  an  index,  which  was  moved  round  oy  each  in  his  turn :  and  he  at 
whose  radius  it  stopped  was  obliged  to  drink  off  his  glass.  Wki^md^ries 
generally  sigmff  ''  MThims,  fancies,  crotchets.** 

2  I 
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"  I  will  DO  more  her  sei-rant  be : 

The  wiser  I,  the  wiser  I ; 
Nor  pledge  her  health  upon  my  knee. 

The  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  careful  consideration  of  the 
following  excerpts  from  Rigbie's  Drunkard's  Prospective  (1656} — 

"  Yem  every  Cup  is  fast  to  others  wedg*d 
They  alwaies  dcMt  drink^  they  must  be  pUd^d, 
lit  that  heginst  how  manjr  so'er  thev  be, 
Lifoks  thai  iock  one  do  dnnk  as  muck  as  ke^ 

Again^— 

'*  Oh,  how  they'll  wind  men  in,  do  what  they  can« 
jEhr  drinking  Healths,  first  unto  such  a  Man, 
Then  unto  such  a  Woman.     Then  they'll  send 
An  Ii«dth  to  each  Man's  Mbtresie  or  his  Friend  ; 
Then  to  their  Kindred's  or  their  Parents  deare. 
They  needs  must  have  the  other  Jugge  of  Beere. 
Then  to  their  Capiains  and  Commanders  stout. 
Who  for  to  pledge  they  think  none  shall  stand  out. 
Last  to  the  King  and  Queen,  they'll  have  a  crus& 
Wham  for  to  plZlgi  they  think  none  dare  refuse. 

In  the  first  quotation  the  author's  meaning  seems  to  be  this :  A 
man  in  company,  not  contented  with  taking  what  he  chooses,  binds 
another  to  drinK  the  same  quantity  that  he  does.  In  the  secondi  a 
health  is  proposed  which  another  pledges  himself  to  honour  by  drink- 
ing to  it  an  equal  quantity  with  the  proposer  of  it. 

rasquier  mentions  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  previous  to  her  ezecu* 
tioiL  drank  to  all  her  attendants,  desiring  them  to  pledge  her. 

Hey  wood's  Philocothonista  (1635)  has  copious  details  on  the 
subject : 

'<  Of  Drinking  Cups  divers  and  sundry  sorts  we  have ;  some  of  Elme,  some 
of  Box,  some  of  Maple,  some  of  Holly,  &c.  Mazers,  broad  month'd  Dishes, 
Noggins,  Whiskiiuu  Piggins,  Crimes,  Ale-bowles,  Wassel-bowles,  Court- 
dishes,  Tankards,  Kannes,  from  a  pottle  to  a  pint,  from  a  pint  to  a  gilL  Other 
Bottles  we  have  of  Leather,  but  they  most  used  amongst  the  Shej^ieards  and 
Harvest  people  of  the  Countrey  :  small  Jacks  wee  have  in  many  Ale-houses  of 
the  Citie  and  suburbs,  tip't  wiUi  silver,  besides  the  great  Black  jacks  and  Bom- 
bards at  the  Court,  which  when  the  Frenchman  first  saw,  they  reported,  at 
their  retume  into  their  Countrey,  that  the  Englishmen  used  to  drinke  out  of 
their  Bootes :  we  have  besides,  Cups  made  of  Homes  of  Bensts,  of  Codcer-nnts 
of  Goords,  of  the  Eg^  of  Estriches,  others  made  of  the  Shells  of  divers  Fishes 
brought  from  the  Indies  and  other  places,  and  shining  like  Mother  of  Pearle. 
Come  to  plate,  every  Taveme  can  afford  vou  flat  l^wles,  French  Bowles^ 
Prounet  Oips,  Beare  Bowles,  Beakers  ;  and  private  Householders  in  the  Citie, 
when  thev  make  a  Feast  to  entertaine  their  Friends,  can  furnish  their  Cnp- 
bords  with  Flagons,  Tankards,  Beere-cups,  Wine-bowles,  some  white,  some 
peroell  guilt,  some  guilt  aU  over,  some  with  covers,  others  without,  of  sundry 
shapes  and  qualities.**  Again  :  "  There  is  now  profest  an  eightib  liberal  ait 
or  science,  call'd  Ars  Bth€$tdi^  ie.,  the  Art  of  drinking.     The  Students  or 
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Ptafesson  tliereof  call  a  greeiie  Garland,  or  paints  Hoope  -hang'd  o«t»  « 
CoUedge:  a  Signe  where  t£ere  is  lodging,  man  s-meate,  and  horse-meatC!,  an 
Inm  of  Qmrty  an  HaU^  or  an  HosUe :  where  nothing  is  sold  but  Ale  and 
Tobacco,  a  Grammar  SchcoU :  a  red  or  blew  Lattice,  that  thev  terme  a  Free 
Scho^  for  all  commers.  The  Bookes  which  they  stnddy,  and  whose  leaves 
thej  so  often  tume  over,  are,  for  the  most  part,  three  of  the  old  Translation  and 
three  of  the  new.  Those  of  the  old  Translation :  i.  The  Tankard.  2.  The 
Blacke  Jacke.  3.  The  Quart-pot  rib'd,  or  ThorondeU.  Those  of  the  new  be 
these  :  i.  The  Jugge.  a.  The  Beaker.  3.  The  double  or  single  Can,  or 
Black  Pot 

"  Many  of  our  nation,*'  proceeds  the  author,  '*  have  used  the  Lowe-Countrey 
Warres  so  long  that,  though  they  have  left  their  money  and  clothes  behind, 
yet  they  have  broneht  home  their  habit  of  drinking ;  *'  and  he  instances  the 
current  use  of  the  following  phrases  for  being  drunk  :  "  He  is  foxt ;  hee  is 
flaw  ed ;  he  is  flustered  ;  hee  is  suttle,  cupshot,  cut  in  the  leg  or  backe ;  hee 
bath  scene  the  French  King ;  he  hath  swallowed  an  Haire  or  Taveme-Token  ; 
hee  hath  whipt  the  Cat  \  he  hath  been  at  the  Scriveners  and  leam'd  to  make 
Indentures  ;  nee  hath  bit  his  Grannam ;  or  he  is  bit  by  a  Bazne-Weesell,  with 
an  hundred  such-like  Adages  and  Sentences^" 
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At  their  meals  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  make 
Ubations,  that  is,  to  pour  out  and  even  drink  wine,^  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  Classical  wnters  abound  with  proofs  of  this  ceremony ;  and 
they  also  record  the  grateful  custom  of  drinking  to  the  health  of 
benefactors  and  acquaintance* 

Roman  gallants  habitually  took  off  as  many  glasses  to  their  several 
mistresses  as  there  were  letters  in  their  names.    Thus  Martial — 

**  Six  cups  to  Naevia's  health  go  quickly  round. 
And  be  with  seoen  the  &ir  Justma^s  crown'd." 

HeDce,  no  doubt,  our  custom  of  toasting,  or  drinking  healths ;  a  cere- 
mony against  which  Prynne  inveighs  in  language  strongly  tincturcKl 
with  enthusiastic  fury.* 

In  The  Laws  of  Drinking  (1617)  we  are  instructed  :  ^  These  Cups 
proceed  either  in  order  or  out  of  order.  In  order^  when  no  person 
transgresseth  or  drinkes  out  of  course,  but  the  Cup  eoes  round  accord- 
ing to  their  manner  of  sitting :  and  this  we  call  an  Health  Cup^  because 
in  our  wishing  or  confirming  of  nny  one's  healthy  bareheadMl  and 
standing,  it  is  performed  by  Si  the  Company.  It  is  drunke  without 
ordeTi  when  the  course  or  method  is  not  observed,  and  the  Cup  passeth 
on  to  whomsoever  we  shall  appoint."  Again:  ''Some  ioyne  two  Cups 
one  upon  another  and  drink  them  together."    In  the  Prefoce  the 

*  This  extraordinary  man,  who,  though  he  drank  no  healths,  yet  was  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fumes  of  a  most  fanatical  spirit,  and  whom  the  three  Anticyrae 
could  not  have  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  sobriety,  concludes  his  addreiw  to 
the  Christian  reader  of  Healthes  Sidmesse  thus  :  *^  The  un&ined  well-wisher 
of  thy  spiritual  and  corporal,  though  the  oppiigner  of  thy  poeular  and  pet* 
emptying HioUK  William  Prynne/ 


»» 
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business  of  a  publican  is  called  ^  the  known  Trade  of  the  Ivy  Bmak 
or  Red  Lettice."* 
In  Witt's  Recreations  (1667)  is  the  following"-^ 


"  Even  from  mj  heart  much  Health  I 
No  Health  I'U  wash  with  drink, 
Jleaitk  tmsk^dj  not  washed  in  words,  not  wme^ 
To  be  the  best  I  think." 

Ward's  Woe  to  Drunkards  (1636)  exhorts :  '*  Abandon  that  foolish 
and  vicious  Custome,  as  Ambrose  and  Basil  call  it,  of  drinking  Healths, 
and  making  that  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  health  of  others,  which  is 
rather  a  sacrifice  to  the  DeviU,  and  a  bane  of  their  owne. '  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  period  to  drink  healths  on  their  bare  knees.  Of  pot- 
wits  and  spirits  of  the  buttery^  it  is  said  that  **  they  never  bared  their 
knees  to  orinke  Healthes,  nor  ever  needed  to  whet  their  wits  with 
Wine,  or  anne  their  courage  with  Pot-hamesse."  * 

In  Marmion's  Antiquary  we  read:  ''Why,  they  are  as  jovial  as 
twenty  Beggars,  drink  their  whole  CupSy  sixe  Glasses  at  a  Health^* 

The  TaSer's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  toast,  as  employed 
in  its  present  sense,  has  it  that  it  originated  in  an  incident  at  Bath  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  II.:  ^'It  happened  that  on  a  publick  day  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross  Bath,  and  one  of 
the  crowd  of  her  adknirers  took  a  Glass  of  the  Water  in  which  the  faiir 
one  stood,  and  drank  her  Health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the 
place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swot^ 
though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  Toast  He  was 
opposed  in  his  resolution  ;  yet  this  whim  gave  fbundktion  to  the 
present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  Lady  we  mention  in  our  liquor, 
who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  Toast.* 

Though  unable  to  controvert  this  account,  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  it.  The  wit  here  is  likelier  to  have  been  a  consequence 
than  the  cause  of  this  singular  use  of  the  word,  and  puts  us  in  mind 
of  the  well-known  reply  of  a  Mr  Brown,  who  answered  the  vemortc 
tliat  he  had  given  a  certain  lady  a  long  while  for  a  toast,  with  ^*  Yes ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  toast  her  BROWH^etJ* 

The  hmguage  of  the  lady  in  Hudibras,  tir^ing  her  lover  to  whip 
himself  for  her  sake,  points  to  a  different  ongin  for  the  custom  of 
toasting — 

"  It  is  an  eaHier  way  to  make 
haft  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 
Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping, 
Than  swallow  Toasts  of  Bits  cfRtmnf  " 

*  It  it  not  easy  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  custom  at  Ware  leooided  iu 
A  Journey  from  London  to  Scarborough  (1734) :  "  The  Gieat  Bed  here  merits 
not  half  its  fiune,  having  onfy  given  rise  to  a  fine  allusion  in  '  The  Recruiting 
Officer,'  of  its  being  less  than  the  Bed  of  Honour,  where  thousands  may  lie 
without  touching  one  another.  It  is  kept  at  the  Old  Ciown  Inn,  and  will 
hold  a  dozen  people,  heads  and  tails.  They  have  a  ceremony  at  shewing  it 
of  dnnhtttga  small  Cann  qf  Beer,  and  refuting  some  Health  which  I  have 
already  forgot" 
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In  the  Chdmoiiopegnioii  of  Raphad  Thorins  (165 1)  we  jead^ 


"  Cast  wood  upon  fhe  fire,  thy  loyns  gird  round 
With  warmer  clothes,  and  let  the  Tosts  abound 
Jn  chse  array ^  embattetd  on  the  hearth  ;  " 


again : 


"  And  tell  their  hard  adventures  by  the  fire, 
While  their  friends  hear,  and  hear,  and  more  desire, 
And  all  the  time  the  oackling  Chesnuts  roast. 
And  each  Man  hath  his  Cup,  and  €aeh  his  Toast." 

From  these  passages  it  would  seem  that  the  saying  ''  JVho  giv$s  a 
Toast t^^  is  synonymous  with  "^  Whose  turn  is  it  to  take  up  his  Gup 
and  propose  a  Health  ?  "  It  was  the  practice  to  put  toast  into  ale  HvUh 
nutmeg  and  sugar;  as  appears  from  the  dialogue  entitled  Wine,  Beere, 
Ale,  and  Tobacco,  contending  for  superiority  (1658},  which  has  a 
frontispiece  representing  three  women  and  a  man  playing  with  three 
dice. 

A  song  in  Like  will  to  like,  quoth  the  Deuill  to  the  Collier  (1568), 
bids — 

<'  Troll  the  Bole,  and  drink  to  me,  and  troll  the  Bole  again-a, 
And  put  a  hrawne  Toot  in  the  Pot,  for  Philip  Flemming's  bndn-a." 

The  word  ^Tost"  occurs  in  Wither's  Abuses   stript  and  whipt 

(1613)— 

"  Will  he  will  drinke,  yet  but  a  draught  at  most 
That  must  be  spiced  with  a  Nut^hrcfume  Tost.*^ 

In  drinking  toasts,  the  ladies  have  a  modest  custom  of  excusing 
themselves,  which  Goldsmith  elegantly  describes  in  his  Deserted 
Village— 

Nor  the  coy  Maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 

Shall  iKri  the  Cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest" 


<i 


In  the  Canting  Vocabulary  the  phrase,  '^  Who  tosts  now  ?"  is  rendered 
'« Who  christens  the  Health  ?  "  and  ^*  an  old  TosV^  is  explained  to  mean 
*'  a  pert  pleasant  old  Fellow."  A  passage  taken  from  The  Schoole- 
master,  or  Teacher  of  Table  Pbilosophie  (1583),  clearly  explains  the 
etymology  :  ''  A  certaine  Frier  tossing  the  /V/,  and  drinking  very  often 
at  the  table,  was  reprehended  by  the  Priour." 

The  following  anagram  on  a  toast  occurs  in  The  New  Help  to 
Discourse  (i684> — 

«•  TOAST, 

Anagram 
ASOTT. 

Exposition. 

A  Toast  is  like  a  Sot ;  or,  what  is  most 
Comparative,  a  Sot  is  like  a  Toast ; 
For  when  their  substances  in  liquor  sink. 
Both  properly  are  said  to  be  in  drink," 
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Brown,  Bishop  of  Cotk,  who  was  a  violent  Tory,  wr6te  a  book  (17 15) 
to  prove  that  orinking  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  was  a 
species  of  idolatry,  his  object  being  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
drinking  the  glorious  memory  of  William  III.  Instead  of  cooling  the 
rage  for  the  toast,  however,  he  only  inflamed  it,  for  they  completed  it 
by  the  addition  of  "And  a  f***  for  the  Bishop  of  Cork."  The  bishop 
asserted  a  health  to  be  ''  no  other  than  a  liauid  Sacrifice  in  the  con- 
stant sense  and  practice  of  the  Heathen ;"  ana  he  records  Lord  Bacon's 
answer  to  the  invitation  to  drink  the  king's  health ;  which  was  that 
'*  he  would  drink  for  hit  own  health,  and  pray  for  the  King's." 

In  Edinburgh,  says  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot&nd  (1793), 

*^  The  barbarous  custom  of  saving  the  Ladies  (as  it  was  called)  after 

St.  Cecilia's  Concert,  by  Gentlemen  drinking  immoderately  U  save  a 

favourite  Lady,  as  his  Toast^  has  been  for  some  years  given  up.    I  ndeed 

they  got  no  thanks  for  their  absurdity." 


SUPERNACULUM. 

To  drink  supernaculum  was  the  ancient  custom,  both  in  England 
and  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,  of  emptying  the  cup  or  glass, 
and  then  pouring  the  drop  or  two  remaining  at  the  bottom  upon  the 
naU  of  him  that  drank  it,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  no  ilincher. 

"Make  a  pearl  on  your  nail,"  is  among  Ray's  Proverbs  (1768); 
and  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  mentions 
a  parson  who  had  forgotten  "'  even  to  drink  over  his  right  thumb." 
The  reference  must  be  to  some  drinkine  custom  now  forgotten. 

From  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  we  tsuce  the  following — 

"  Q,  Say  whence,  great  Apollo, 

The  Custom  we  follow, 
When  drinking  brisk  liquors  per  Bambei^ 

In  a  orcular  pass. 

We  quafie  e'ry  Glass  ; 
And  why  is  it  <fer  the  left  77ku/nS,  Sir  t 

A,  When  mortals,  with  Wine, 

Make  their  faces  to  shine, 
'Tis  to  look  like  Apollo  in  luster  ; 

And,  circulatory. 

To  follow  his  glory, 
Which  over  the  left  Thumb  *  they  must.  Sir." 

In  The  Winchester  Wedding,  a  popular  ballad  preserved  in  Ritson's 
Antient  Songs  (1792),  is  another  allusion  to  Supernaculum^'^ 

"  Then  PhiUip  began  her  HeaUh, 

And  turwda  Beer- Glass  on  his  Thumb; 
But  Jenkin  was  reckon'd  for  drinking 
The  best  in  Christendom. 


*  Bingham  has  a  (^notation  from  St  Austin  on  superstitious  observations : 
"  You  are  told  in  a  Fit  of  Convulsions  or  Shortness  of  Breath,  to  hold  your  left 
Thumb  with  your  right  Handy 
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buzza;  to  buzza  one. 

Grose  explains  this  word  as  signifying  to  challenge  a  person  to  pour 
out  all  the  wine  in  the  bottle  into  his  glass,  with  the  undertaking  to 
drink  it  should  it  prove  to  be  above  the  capacity  of  the  glass  ;  and  as 
commonly  applied  to  one  who  hesitates  to  empty  a  bottle  that  is  nearly 
out 

The  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  collegiate  circles  as  a 
threat,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  to  black  the  face  of  the  person  so  ad- 
dressed with  burnt  cork,  in  the  event  of  his  flinching  or  failing  to 
empty  the  bottle.  Its  derivation  possibly  may  be  from  the  German 
^UMsen,  equivalent  to  scriies  au/erre,  or  ^  off  with  the  lees  at  bottom." 

The  antiquity  of  bumpers  is  a  well-attested  fact.  Du  Cange  cites 
Paulus  Wametridus  in  its  support,  and  Martial  furnishes  numerous 
examples. 

That  it  is  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month,  says  the  learned  author 
of  Vulgar  Errors,  is  a  common  flattery  of  sensuality  tup{>orting  itsdf 
upon  physic  and  the  healthful  effects  of  inebriation.  It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  **  the  doing  ill,"  as  we  say,  **  that  good  may  come  out  of  it.'' 
It  may  happen  that  inebriation,  by  causing  vomiting,  may  cleanse  the 
stomach  ;  but  it  seems  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  dose,  and  its  too  fre- 
guent  repetition  may  prove  that  men  may  pervert  what  Nature  intended 
tor  a  coniial  into  the  most  baneful  of  all  poisons.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
"  giving  a  fillip  to  Nature." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1791),  the  minister  of  Kirk- 
michael  deposes — 

"  In  extraordinary  cases  of  distress,  we  have  a  Custom  which  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of ;  and  that  is,  when  any  of  the  lower  people  happen  to  be  re- 
duced by  sicknesses,  losses,  or  misfortones  of  any  kind,  a  friend  is  sent  to  as 
many  of  their  nei^bours  as  they  think  needful,  to  invite  them  to  what  they 
call  a  Drmkm^,  This  Drinking  consists  in  a  little  small  Beer,  with  a  bit  of 
Bread  and  Cheese,  and  sometimes  a  small  glass  of  Brandv  or  Whisky,  pre- 
viously prorided  by  the  needy  persons  or  tlieir  friends.  The  Guests  convene 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  after  collecting  a  Shilling  a-piece,  and  sometimes 
more,  they  divert  themselves  for  about  a  couple  of  hours  with  Music  and 
Dancing,  and  then  ^  ^'^1:e.  Such  as  cannot  attend  themselves,  usually  send 
their  charitable  contribution  by  any  neighbour  that  chooses  to  ga  These 
meetings  sometimes  produce  5,  6,  and  7  pounds  to  the  needy  person  or 
fiunUy.^' 

So  also  it  is  recorded  of  the  parish  of  Gargunnock  in  Stirling^ 

"There  is  one  prevailing  custom  among  our  Conntry  People,  which  is 
sometimes  productive  of  much  eriL  Everv  thing  is  boupht  and  sold  over  a 
Bottle.  The  people  who  go  to  the  Fair  in  the  full  possession  of  their  fiiculties, 
do  not  always  transact  their  business,  or  return  to  their  homes,  in  the  same 
state." 

UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

This  saying  is  stated  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  convivial  enter- 
tainments whereat  it  was  anciently  the  custn«»  to  wear  chaplets  of 
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roses  about  the  head ;  on  which  occasions  those  who  desired  to  confine 
their  words  to  the  company  present,  that  they  ^  might  go  no  farther," 
usually  protested  that  they  were  spoken  ^  under  the  Rose."  Hence 
the  Germans  l»ave  a  custom  of  picturing  a  rose  in  tiie  ceiling  over  the 
table. 

In  the  Comedy  of  Lingua  (1657),  Appetitus  says :  *'  Crown  me  no 
Crowns  but  Bacchus'  Crown  of  Roses. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Browie,  seems  to  in> 
ply  that  the  rose,  from  a  natural  propeity,  has  been  made  the  symbol 
of  Silence ;  whilie  Lemnius  and  others  trace  the  saying  to  another 
origin ;  representmg  that  the  rose  was  the  flower  oi  VenuSp  which 
Cupid  consecrated  to  Harpocrates,  the  God  of  silence ;  of  which  it 
was  therefore  made  the  emblem  for  concealment  of  the  Jiiiysleiies  of 
Venus.* 

Warburton's  comment  on  the  passage  in  the  first  part  of  Shake- 
speare's  Henry  VI.— 

**  From  off  this  Brier  pfaick  a  white  Rose  with  me," 

is :  ''  This  »  given  as  the  original  of  the  two  Badges  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But 
the  proverbial  expression  of  saying  a  thing  under  the  Rase,  I  am  per- 
suaded, came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged  itself  into 
two  great  Actions,  under  the  white  and  red  Rose,  and  were  perpetually 
plotting  and  counter-plotting  against  one  another,  then  when  a  matter 
of  faction  was  communicated  by  either  party  to  his  friend  in  the  same 
quarrel,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  add,  that  he  said  it  under  the  Rase; 
meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the  faction,  it  was  religiously  to  be  kept 
secret."  Warburton's  criticism  provokes  Upton,  another  commen- 
tator, to  the  exclamation  :  ^  This  is  ingenious!  What  pity  that  it  is 
not  learned  too  !  The  Rose  (as  the  fables  say)  was  the  symbol  of  silence, 
and  consecrated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranki 
of  his  mother.  So  common  a  book  as  Lloyd's  Dictionary  might  have 
instructed  Dr.  Warburton  in  this :  Huic  HerpocraH  Cupida  Veneris 
filius  parentis  sua  rosam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  scilicet  si  quid  licenUus 
dictum,  vel  actum  sit  in  comnviOy  sciant  tacenda  esse  omnia,  Atgue 
idcirca  veteres  ad  finem  comnvii  sub  rosa  {Anglid  under  the  rose) 
transacta  esse  omnia  ante  digressum  contestabantur ;  cujus  forma  vis 
eadem  esset,  atque  ista  Mtaw/ufdft4mi  evfuroroM.  Probtutt  hone  rem  versus 
qui  reperiuntur  in  marmore — 

*  Est  rosaflos  Veneris,  cujus  quojurta  laierent 

Horpoeraii  matris  dona  JScaaU  amor, 
Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amidsy 
ConvkftB  ut  sub  ea  aicta  tacenda  sciat* " 

Newton's  Herball  to  the  Bible  (1587)  says— 

**  I  will  heere  adde  a  common  Countrey  Custome  that  is  used  to  be  done  with 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  anciently  the  fashion  to  stick  a  rose  in  tbe 
ear.  The  first  Lord  North  had  a  juvenile  portrait  (supposed  to  be  that  d; 
Queen  Elisabeth)  representing  this  mode. 
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tke  Rte,  When  the  pleuaunt  and  merry  oompAnions  doe  friendly  meete  to- 
giether  to  make  goode  cheere,  as  toone  as  theur  Feast  or  Banket  is  ended,  they 
give  faithful!  promise  mutually  one  to  another,  that  whatsoever  hath  been 
merrily  spoken  by  any  in  that  assembly,  should  be  wrapped  up  in  silence,  and  not 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  Doores.  For  the  Assurance  and  Performance  whereof, 
the  tearme  which  they  use  is  that  all  things  there  said  must  be  taken  as  spoken 
under  the  Rose,  Whereupon  they  use  in  their  Parlours  and  Dining  Roomes  to 
hang  Roses  mfer  their  Tables^  to  put  the  companie  in  memorie  of  Secrecie, 
and  not  mshly  or  indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab  out  what  they  heare.  Like- 
wise, if  they  chaunce  to  shew  any  Tricks  of  Wanton,  unshame&st,  immodest, 
or  irreverent  behayiour  either  by  word  or  deed,  th^  protesting  that  all  was 
spokm  under  the  Rose,  do  give  a  straight  charge  and  pass  a  Covienant  of  Silence 
and  Secrecy  with  the  hearers,  that  uie  same  shall  not  be  blowne  abroad^  nor 
tatled  in  the  Streetet  among  any  othei&" 

So  Peacbam  in  The  Truth  of  our  Times  (1638) :  "  In  many  places 
as  well  in  England  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  they  have  over  their 
Tables  a  Rose  painted,  and  what  is  spoken  under  ths  Rose  must  not 
be  revealed.  The  Reason  \b  this  :  the  Rose  being  sacred  to  Venus, 
whose  amorous  and  stolen  Sports,  that  they  might  never  be  revealed,  her 
Sonne  Cupid  would  needes  dedicate  to  Harpocrates  the  God  of  Silence." 

Whence  Uie  saying  of  '^  plucking  a  Rose/' that  needs  no  explanation, 
originated,  if  not  in  some  modest  excuse  for  absence  in  the  garden  dic- 
tated by  feminine  bashfulness,  we  cannot  divine.  The  passage  already 
quoted  from  Newton's  Herball  to  the  Bible  may  perhaps  explain  it. 

This  mention  of  the  sex  reminds  me  of  the  remarkable  saying,  now 
almost  forgotten,  but  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  usual  in 
England  in  his  time  and  probably  all  over  Europe,  that  '*  Smoak  doth 
follow  tke  fairest**  ''  Whereof,"  writes  he,  *'  although  there  seem  no 
natural  ground,  yet  it  is  the  Continuation  of  a  very  antient  opinion,  as 
Petrus  Victorius  and  Casaubon  have  observed  from  a  passage  in 
AthenaeuSy  wherein  a  Parasite  thus  describes  himself— 

'  To  every  Table  first  I  come, 
Whence  Porridge  I  am  called  by  some. 
Like  Whipps  and  Thongs  to  all  I  ply, 
JJke  Smoak  unto  the  Fmr  JJty. ' " 


HOB  or  MOB. 

Grose's  Glossary  esoplains  HolhNoh  (sometimes  pronounced  Hah-^ 
Nab)  as  a  North  Country  word  signifying  *' At  a  venture,**  or  ''rashly." 
Hob  or  Hub,  he  adds,  is  the  North  Country  name  for  the  back  of  the 
chimney ;  ''  Will  you  kob  or  nob  witk  met**  being  the  question  for- 
merly in  fashion  at  polite  tables,  signifying  a  request  or  challenge  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  piroposer ;  and  if  the  challenged  indi- 
vidual answered  nob,  they  were  to  elect  between  white  and  red.  His 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  is  highly  improbable — 

^  This  foolish  Custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  thus  :  When  great  Chimneys  were  in  fashion,  there  was, 
at  each  comer  of  the  Hearth  or  Grate,  a  small  elevated  projection 
called  tke  Hob^  and  behind  it  a  Seat    In  Winter  time  the  beer  wa9 
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placed  on  the  Hob  to  warm,  and  the  cold  Beer  was  set  on  «  smaii 
TabU^  said  to  have  been  called  thi  Nob;  so  that  the  Question  Will 
you  have  Hob  or  Nobt  seems  only  to  have  meant,  Will  you  have 
warm  or  cold  Beer ;  Beer  from  the  Hob^  or  Beer  from  the  Nobt^ 

The  exposition  modestly  hinted  at  by  Reed,  seems  much  more 
satisfactory.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  note  upon  the  passage  in 
Twelfth- Night,  in  which  the  incensement  of  a  duellist  is  said  to  be 
''  so  implacable  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  bv  pangs  of  deatfa^ 
and  sepulchre :  hob^  nob,  is  his  word ;  give*t  or  t^e't"  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  habban  is  to  have^  and  naebban  to  tvant.  May  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  explained  to  signify.  '*  Do  you  chuse  a  Glass  of  Wine,  or 
would  you  rather  let  it  alone  r" 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  our  h<^  fiob,  asks  Mason,  or  challenge  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner?  '*  The  phrase  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Tale  of  a  Tub— 

•  I  put  it 
Even  to  your  Worship's  bitterment  Aab  nab 
I  shall  have  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't,  I  hope ; ' " 

to  which  Malone  adds  a  passage  from  Holinshed :  ''  The  Citixens  in 
their  rage  shot  Aabbe  or  nabbey  at  random." 
Hey  wood  (1566)  has  the  following  passage — 

"  Where  Wooers  hoppe  in  and  out,  long  time  may  bryng 
Him  that  hopneth  best,  at  last  to  have  the  Ryng. 
I  hoppvng  witnont  for  a  Ringe  of  a  Rush, 
And  wiiile  I  at  length  debate  and  heate  the  Bushe, 
There  shall  steppe  in  other  Men,  and  catche  the  Burdes, 
And  by  long  time  lost  in  many  vaine  wnrdes. 
Betwene  these  two  Wives,  make  Sloath  speede  confounde 
While  betweene  two  Stooles  my  tayle  goe  to  the  groonde. 
By  this,  sens  we  see  Slouth  must  breede  a  scab, 
Best  sticke  to  the  tone  out  of  hand,  hab  or  nab" 

In  Harrington's  Epigrams  we  read — 

'*  Not  of  Jack  Straw,  with  his  rebellious  Crew, 

That  set  Kine,  Realme,  and  Lawes  at  k€ib  or  nab^ 
Whom  London^  worthy  Maior  so  bravely  slew 
With  dudgeon  Dagger's  honourable  stab." 

In  the  popular  ballad  of  The  New  Courtier  (1790)1  we  find  Hoi  nab 
thus  introduced — 

**  I  write  not  of  Religion 
For  (to  tell  you  tnuy)  we  have  none. 
If  any  me  to  ouestion  call. 
With  Pen  or  Sword,  Ht^  nab's  the  word. 
Have  at  alL" 

So  also  in  The  Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer  (1673)  we  are  told : 
^  He  writes  of  the  Weather  haonab,  and,  as  the  Toy  takes  him, 
chequers  the  Year  with  foul  and  fair." 

Jorevin,  who  was  here  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  thus  refers  to 
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Worcester,  and  the  Stag  Inn  there  :  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Country,  the  Landladies  sup  with  the  Strangers  and  Passengers ;  and, 
if  they  have  daughters,  they  are  a]so  of  the  company,  to  entertain  the 
Guests  at  Table  with  pleasant  conceits,  where  they  drink  as  much  as 
the  Men :  but  what  is  to  me  the  most  disgusting  in  all  this  is  that  when 
one  drinks  the  Health  of  any  person  in  Company,  the  custom  of  the 
Country  does  not  permit  you  to  drink  more  than  half  the  Cup^  which 
is  filled  up  and  presented  to  him  or  her  whose  health  you  have  drunk** 
He  next  speaks  of  tobacco,  which  it  seems  the  women  smoked  as  well 
as  the  men. 

In  A  Character  of  England  (attributed  to  John  Evelyn,  1659),  the 
reference  to  taverns  runs  in  this  wise  :  **  Your  L.  will  not  believe  me 
that  the  Indies  of  greatest  quality  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated  in 
one  of  these  Taverns,  but  you  will  be  more  astonisht  when  I  assure 
you  that  they  drink  their  crovmed  Cf^j  roundly,  strain  healths  through 
their  Smocks^  daunce  after  the  Fiadle,  kiss  freely,  and  term  it  an 
honourable  TreaL"  Further  we  read  of  ^  a  tort  of  perfect  Debauchees, 
who  stile  themselves  Hectors^  that  in  their  mad  and  unheard  of  revels, 
pierce  their  Veins  to  qua£f  their  own  blood,  which  some  of  them  have 
drank  to  that  excess,  that  they  died  of  the  Intemperance"  And 
again :  '*  I  don't  remember,  my  Lord,  ever  to  have  known  for  very 
rarely,)  a  Health  drunk  in  France,  no,  not  the  Kings ;  and  it  we  say 
h  voire  Santi^  Monsieur^  it  neither  expects  pledge  or  ceremony.  'Tis 
here  so  the  Custome  to  drink  to  every  one  at  the  Table,  that  by  the 
time  a  Gentleman  has  done  his  duty  to  the  whole  Company,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  asleep,  whereas  with  us,  we  salute  the  whole  Table  with 
a  single  Glass  onely." 

A  curious  passage  occurs  in  Galateo,  of  Manners  and  Behaviour 
(1576)- 

"  Now  to  drink  all  out  every  Man  :  (Drinking  and  Carrowsing)  which  is  y 
Fashion  as  little  in  use  amongst  us,  as  y*  terme  itselfe  is  barbarous  and  strange: 
I  meane,  Ick  bring  you^  b  sure  a  foule  thing  of  itselfe,  and  in  our  Coontrie  so 
coldly  accepted  yet,  that  we  must  not  go  a£>at  to  bring  it  in  for  a  fashion.  If 
a  Man  doe  quaffe  or  carrouse  unto  you,  yon  may  honestly  say  nay  to  pledge 
him,  and  geveing  him  thankes,  confesse  your  weaknesse,  that  you  are  not  able 
to  bieare  it :  or  else  to  doe  him  a  pleasure,  you  may  for  curtesie  sake  taste  it : 
and  then  set  downe  the  Cup  to  them  that  will,  and  charge  yourselfe  no  further. 
And  although  this,  Ick  bring  you^  as  I  have  heard  many  learned  Men  say, 
hath  beene  an  aundent  Custome  in  Greece :  and  that  the  Grecians  doe  much 
commend  a  eood  man  of  that  time,  Socrates  by  name,  for  that  hee  sat  out  one 
whole  night  long,  drinking  a  Vie  with  another  good  roan,  Aristophanes ;  and 
yet  the  next  morning,  in  tne  breake  of  the  Dave,  without  any  rest  uppon  his 
drinking,  made  such  a  cunning  Geometrical  Instrument,  that  there  was  no 
maner  of  faulte  to  be  found  in  the  same :  bycause  the  drinking  of  fVme  after 
this  sorte  in  a  Vie,  in  such  excesse  and  waste,  is  a  shrewde  Aaiault  to  trie  the 
strength  of  him  that  quaflfes  so  lustily." 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  opines  that  the  human  faces  depicted 
in  ale-house  signs  and  in  coats-of-arms  are  relics  of  paganism, 
these  visages  originally  typifying  Apollo  and  Diana.  Hudibras  asks 
a  shrewd  question  on  this  topic,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  solved — 

'*  Tell  me  bat  what's  the  natural  cause 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full  moon  ever,  bnt  the  half?  " 

There  is  a  familiar  proverb  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  ;  nothing^ 
that  is,  to  indicate  where  it  is  s^d.  From  Good  Newes  and  Bad 
Newes  (1622)  it  woidd  appear  that  tavern-keepers  anciently  main- 
tained both  a  bush  and  a  sign — 

"  I  rather  win  take  down  my  hush  and  sifli 
Than  live  by  means  of  riotofos  expence. 

Greene's  Cooceipt  (1598)  has  it :  '^  Good  wine  needs  no  ivie  bush." 
So  in  England's  Parnassus  (1600)  we  find :  ''  I  hang  no  ivie  out  to 
sell  my  wine ; "  and  in  Braithwaite's  Strappado  for  the  Divell  (1615), 
Bacchus  is  invoked  as  *'  sole  soveraigne  of  the  ivy-hush,  Brime  founder 
of  red-lettices/'  Sdc  In  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare  (1003)  we  read  : 
**  Spied  a  bush  at  the  end  of  a  pole  (the  aunc  lent  badge  of  a  country 
ale-house);"  and  similarly  in  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove  (1608): 
^  Like  as  an  ivy-bush  put  forth  at  a  vintrie  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
wine  but  a  signe  that  wine  is  to  bee  sold  there,  so,  likewise,  if  we  see 
smoke  appearing  in  a  chimney,  wee  know  that  fire  is  there,  albeit  the 
smoke  is  not  the  cause  of  the  fire."  Harris'  Drunkard's  Cup  also 
supplies  a  quotation  :  ''  Nay,  if  the  house  be  not  worth  an  ivie-bush, 
let  him  have  his  tooles  about  him  ;  nutmegs,  rosemary,  tobacco,  with 
other  the  appurtenances  ;  and  he  knowes  how  of  puddle-ale  to  make 
a  cup  of  English  wine." 

Coles  (1656)  held  that  vintners  made  their  garlands  of  box  and  ivy 
because  their  viridity  was  durable.  He  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  ivy  was  preferred  "  because  of  the  antipathy  between  it  and 
wine.'*  Poor  Kobin  (1678}  recites  in  his  Perambulation  from  Saffion 
Waldea  to  London — 

*'  Some  alehouses  apoo  the  road  I  saw, 
And  some  with  bathes  shewing  they  wine  did  dmw.'* 

From  Whimsies  (1631)  we  gather  that  birch-poles  were  supplanted 
by  signs  in  alehouses  :  '*  He  ^he  painter]  bestowes  his  pencUe  on  an 
aged  piece  of  decayed  canvas  in  a  sooty  alehouse,  where  Mother  Red- 
cap must  be  set  out  in  her  colours.  Here  hee  and  his  barmy  hostesse 
dmu  both  together,  but  not  in  like  nature ;  she  in  aU^  he  in  cyU : 
but  her  commoditie  goes  better  downe.  which  he  means  to  have  his  full 
share  o^  when  his  worke  is  done.  If  she  aspire  to  the  conceite  of  a 
signe,  and  desire  to  have  her  birch-pole  pulled  downe,  hee  will  supply 
her  with  one," 
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In  Scotland  a  wisp  of  straw  upon  a  pole  is  (or  was)  the  indieation 
of  an  alehouse.  Et  unum  ale-wisp  ante  me  is  the  expression  in 
Dunbar's  Will  of  Andro  Kennedy,  to  which  we  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  refer. 

^  In  olde  time,*  as  we  read  in  the  English  Fortune-Teller  (1609), 
"  such  as  solde  horses  were  wont  to  put  flowers  or  boughes  upon  their 
heads  to  reveale  that  they  were  vendible.'*  Upon  the  same  principle, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  an  old  besom  (which  is  but  dried  bush)  is  set  at 
the  topmast  head  of  a  ship  or  boat  for  sale.  The  practice  is  also 
adverted  to  in  Nash's  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem  (161 3),  in"  the 
course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  head-dresses  of  the  London  ladies  of 
his  day — 

"  Even  as  Angels  are  painted  in  Church  Windowes,  with  glorious  golden 
fronts,  besette  with  Sunne^beamcs^  so  beset  they  their  foreheads  on  either  side 
with  glorious  borrowed  ^tscmj  bushes  ;  which  rightly  inierprded  should  signifie 
beauty  te  sell^  since  a  Bush  is  not  else  hangsd  ferihf  but  to  ittvite  men  to  buy* 
And  M  Htity^  when  they  sette  any  Beast  to  saUf  they  crvume  his  head  with  Gar" 
lands,  and  bedech  it  with  gassdy  6osso»is,  asfuU  as  ever  it  may  stick,'* 

The  once  familiar  sien  of  the  Chequers  seemingly  was  originally 
designed  for  a  kind  of  draughts-board  called  tables,  and  indicated 
that  the  game  was  to  be  pkiyed  within.  From  its  colour  and  its 
similarity  to  a  lattice,  the  name  suffered  corruption  into  the  red-lettuce ; 
by  which  designation  old  writers  frequently  signify  an  alehouse. 
Tnus  in  Rigbie's  Drunkard's  Prospective  (1650)-* 

**  The  tap-house  fits  them  for  a  iaile, 
The  jaile  to  th'  gibbet  send^  them  widiout  feile^ 
For  those  that  thro'  a  Lattice  sang  of  late 
You  oft  find  crying  through  an  iron  grates* 

The  references  are  numerous.  In  Marston's  Antonio  and  Melida 
(1633),  we  read  :  '^  As  well  known  by  my  wit  as  em  alehouse  by  «  Red 
Latticer  In  Marmion's  Fine  Companion  we  have :  ^  A  waterman's 
widow  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lattice  in  Southwark ; "  and  in  Arden 
of  Favershaim  (r592) :  ''His  sign  pulled  down,  and  his  lattice  born 
away."  Again,  in  The  Miseries  of  inforc'd  Marriage  (1607):  '*'Tis 
reason  to  the  Red  Lattice,  enemy  to  the  Sign-post ;  *'  and  in  Shakes- 
peare's Henry  IV.  Falstaff  *s  page  reports  of  Bardolph :  *'  He  caUed 
me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  Red  Laitiee^  and  I  could  see  no  part 
of  his  face  from  the  window." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Romans  were  familiar  with  the  sign 
of  the  Chequers.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  houses  in  exhumed  PompeiL 
On  that  of  Hercules,  for  instance,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  FuUonica, 
they  are  painted  lozenge-wise,  red,  white,  and  yellow ;  and  similar 
decorations  are  still  to  be  seen  on  various  other  houses  of  that  ancient 
city. 

Though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  the  aj^lication  of 
the  designation  to  an  alehouse  survived  to  a  recent  period  in  Holbom, 
the  sign  being  converted  into  The  Green  Lsihece  ;  and  in  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Laurence  Locifer,  the  old  Batchiler  of  Limbo,  cor- 
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tained  in  the  Black  Booke  (1604),  occurs  this  passage :  ^  Watched 
sometimes  ten  houres  together  in  an  alehouse,  ever  and  anon  peeping 
forth,  and  sampling  thy  nose  with  the  Red  Latticed 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1793  has  a  communication  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
acquired  the  right  to  license  public-houses,  and  that,  part  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  that  noble  family  being  a  cheauered  board, 
publicans  exhibited  that  as  part  of  their  signs,  to  shew  tnat  they  were 
licensed  ;  and  in  September  1794  the  same  medium  has  an  explanation 
ihat  it  represented  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Earls  of  Warenne  and 
Surrey  who  bore  checqui  or  and  azure,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  licensing  alehouses.  But  we  should  not 
omit  the  more  plausible  explanation  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  all  matters 
of  revenue  were  arranged  by  merchants,  accountants,  and  judges  on 
tables  called  exchequers  from  their  resemblance  to  chess-boards.  The 
suspension  of  a  chequered  board  indicated  the  office  of  a  money- 
changer, and  the  sign  subsequently  came  to  denote  an  inn  or  house  of 
entertainment  from  the  circumstance  probably  of  the  inn-keeper  also 
pursuing  the  trade  of  money-changer  as  seaport  towns  still  testify. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  chequers  formed  only  part  of  the  sign. 
These  were  invariably  painted  on  the  door-post  (an  example  of  this 
practice  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  in  Chelsea) ;  and  that 
circumstance  lends  some  colour  to  the  theory  that  those  who  painted 
up  the  additional  sign  combined  with  their  trade  the  profession  of 
money-changers,  and  announced  that  fact  by  adopting  the  sign  of  the 
Chequers. 

Chaucer's  Merry  Pilgrims,  let  us  add,  put  up  in  Canterbury  at  the 
sign  of  the  Checker  of  the  Hope  (f>.,  the  Chequers  on  the  Hoop)  ;  and 
the  inn  is  still  pointed  out  in  that  city  at  the  comer  of  High  Street 
and  Mercery  Lane.  In  the  Corporation  Reports  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  The  Chequer.  Its  immediate  vicinity  to 
the  cathedral  of  course  rendered  it  specially  appropriate  for  the 
reception  of  the  devout  troops 

Gayton  on  Don  Quixote  (1654),  however,  has  a  passage  pointing  to 
the  derivation  of  the  sign  from  the  circumstance  of  draughts  and  back- 
gammon being  played  in  the  houses  to  which  it  was  affixed.  The 
host,  he  represents,  taught  his  bullies  to  drink  more  Romano  (that  is, 
according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  errant  lady's  name) ;  which 
was  a  far  more  ingenious  policy  for  drawing  guests  to  his  house  and 
keepine  them  there  *'  than  our  duller  ways  of  billiards,  kettle  pins, 
noddy  ooards,  tables^  truncks,  shovelboards,  fox  and  geese,  or  the  like.* 

Flecknoe  (1665),  writing  of  " your  fanatick  Reformers,"  observes: 
^'  As  for  the  Signs,  they  have  pretty  well  begun  their  Reformation 
already,  changing  the  Sign  of  the  Salutation  of  tJie  Angel  and  our 
Lady  into  the  Souldier  and  Citizen,  and  the  Katkerine  Wheel  into  the 
Cat  and  Wheel ;  so  as  there  only  wants  their  making  the  Dragon  to 
kill  St  George^  and  The  Devil  to  tweak  St  Dunstan  by  the  nose,  to 
make  the  Reformation  complcat.  Such  ridiculous  work  they  make  of 
their  Reformation,  and  so  zealous  are  they  against  all  Mirth  and  Jollity, 
as  they  would  pluck  down  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  too,  if  it 
durst  but  play  so  loud  as  they  might  hear  it" 
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In  Poor  Robin's  Perambulation  (1678)  the  following  lines  occur— 

"  Going  still  nearer  London  I  did  oome, 
In  litQe  space  of  time  to  Newington. 
Now  M  I  post  along  I  cast  my  Eye  on 
The  Signs  of  the  Cock  and  Pte.  and  Boll  and  Lion." 

The  British  Apollo  (1710)  has— 

"  Vm  amaz'd  at  the  Signs,  The  L^  and  ser'n  5terf, 
As  I  piss  through  the  town :  The  BibU  and  Swan^ 

To  see  &e  odd  mixture,  The  A»  and  the  Bottk^ 
A  Marpvi  and  Crown,  The  Turn  and  the  LuU^ 

The  Wkaii  and  the  Crow^  The  Eof^  and  Ckild^ 
TYitRaaorwAHm,  Tht  SMoifii  und  EooC" 

The  Compleat  Vintner  (1720)  recited— 

'*  Without  there  hangs  a  noble  Sign, 
Where  golden  Grapes  in  Image  shine^ 
To  crown  the  Bosh,  a  little  pnncb- 
Gnt  Bacchns  dangling  of  a  Bunchy 
Sits  lofdly  enthron'd  upon 
What's  caU'd  (in  Miniature)  a  Tun." 

*'  If  in  Moorfields  a  Lady  stroles, 
Among  the  GMet  and  Go/den  Sallt, 
Where'er  they  hang,  she  may  be  certain 
Of  knowing  what  shall  be  her  Fortune  ; 
Her  Husband's  too,  I  dare  to  say. 
But  that  she  better  knows  than  they. 
The  pre^^nant  Madam,  drawn  aside 
B^  promise  to  be  made  a  Bride, 
It  near  her  time,  and  in  distress 
For  some  obscure  conrenient  place, 
Let  her  but  take  the  pains  to  waddle 
About,  till  she  observes  a  Cradle, 
Wiik  thijbai  hanging  tcw'rds  tht  door. 
And  there  she  may  m  made  secure. 
From  all  the  parish  plagues  and  terrors. 
That  wait  on  poor  weak  Woman's  errors ; 
But  if  the  head  hangs  tow'rds  the  House, 
As  fery  oft  we  find  it  does, 
ATsnt,  for  she's  a  cautions  Bawd, 
Whose  Business  only  lies  abroad.*' 

The  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate  exhibits  an  odd  combination  of  images. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Gates,  which  Henry  VIII.  ordered  to 
be  removed  thence,  and  transported  to  Hardes  in  Kent  Boulogne 
Mouth,  or  the  endry  to  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  which  became  a 
popular  sien  after  the  capture  of  that  place  in  1544,  was  similarly  con- 
verted within  a  century  into  Bull  and  Mouth  ;  the  sign  being  repre- 
sented  by  a  black  bull  whose  capacious  mouth  still  arrests  the  attention 
of  sightseers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Martin's-le- Grand.  So  also  the 
popular  humorous  tradition,  that  the  three  blue  balls  now  generally 
inoicatinff  pawnbrokers'  shops  mean  that  it  is  two  to  one  against  the 
articles  pledged  ever  being  redeemed,  requires  to  be  corrected  by  the 
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statement  that  they  were  the  arms  of  the  Medicis,  a  branch  of  which 
family  (together  with  many  other  Lombard  houses)  settled  in  London 
at  an  early  period,  fixing  their  quarters  in  the  street  which  was  called 
after  them  Lombard  Street. 

The  subject  of  signs  has  recently  been  treated^  in  a  style  at  once 
copious,  entertaining,  and  instructive^  in  the  volume  entitled  The 
History  of  Signboards, 

BARBERS'  SIGNS. 

A  barbel's  shop  is  generally  distinguished  by  a  long  pole,  the 
singularity  of  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  passenger.  It  is  the 
historic  memorial  of  the  time  when  barbers  practised  phlebotomy^  and 
patients  undergoing  the  operation  had  to  grasp  the  pole  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  discharge  of  blood.  As  the  pole  was  thus  liable  to 
be  stained,  it  was  painted  red  ;  and,  when  not  in  use,  the  owner  sus- 
pended it  outside  the  door  with  the  white  linen  swathing  bands  twisted 
around  it.  In  later  times,  when  sui^gerv  was  dissociated  from  the 
tonsorial  art,  the  pole  was  painted  red  and  white,  or  black  and  white, 
or  even  with  red,  white,  and  blue  lines  winding  about  it,  emblematic  of 
its  former  use  ;  and  the  soap  basin  was  appended  thereto.  The  cut 
representing  a  barber's  shop,  in  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius,  confirms 
the  use  of  the  pole,  the  patient  submitting  to  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy  having  a  pole  or  staff  in  his  hand  ;  and  an  illumination  in 
a  missal  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  certifies  its  antiquity. 

In  The  British  Apollo  (1708),  to  the  question — 

"  I'de  know  whv  he  that  selleth  Ale 
Hangs  out  a  cnequer'd  Part  per  pale  ; 
And  why  a  Barber  at  Port-hole 
Puts  forth  a  party-ooloor'd  Pole  ?  " 

The  answer  given  is — 


"  In  antient  Rome,  when  men  lov'd  fighting, 
And  wounds  and  scars  took  much  delight  in, 
Man-menders  then  had  noble  pay, 
Which  we  call  Surgeons  to  this  day. 
'Twas  order'd  that  a  huge  long  Pole, 
With  Bason  deck'd,  should  grace  the  Hole 
To  guide  the  wounded,  who  unlopt 
Could  walk,  on  Stumps  the  others  hopt  :— 
But,  when  Uiey  ended  all  their  Wars, 
And  Men  grew  out  of  love  with  scats. 
Their  Trade  decaying ;  to  keep  swimming. 
They  joyn'd  the  other  Trade  of  trimming  ; 
And  on  their  Poles  to  publish  either 
Thus  twisted  both  their  Trades  together." 

Gayton  writes  :  *^  The  Barber  hath  a  long  pole  elevated ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a  Labdl,  wherein  is,  in  a  fair  text  hand,  written  this  word 
Money.  Now  the  Pole  signifies  itself,  which  joined  to  the  written  word 
makes  Pole-monev,  There's  the  Rebus,  that  Cut-bert  is  no*body  with- 
out Pole-money. 
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In  Green's  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier  (1620)  we  read :  "  Barber, 
when  you  come  to  poor  Cloth  Breeches,  you  either  cut  his  Uard  at  your 
cwnpUasuriy  or  else  in  disdaine  aske  him  if  he  will  be  tritiidwitk 
Christ s  cult  round  likt  the  half  of  a  Holland  Cheese^  mocking  both 
Christ  and  us ;  ^  and  in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614)  ^^  read  :  ^  A 
Gentleman  gave  a  Gentlewoman  a  fine  twisted  bracelet  of  Silke  and 
Golde,  and  seeing  it  the  next  day  upon  another  Gentlewoman's  wrist, 
said,  it  was  Uke  a  Barbn^s  GirdU^  soone  slipt  from  one  side  to  afp* 
other."* 

According  to  Steevens,  it  was  formerly  part  of  a  barber's  occupa- 
tion to  pick  the  teeth  and  ears^  So,  in  the  old  Play  of  Herod  and 
Antipater  (1622),  Tr^hon,  the  barber,  enters  with  a  case  of  inatru* 
ments,  to  each  of  which  he  addresses  himself  separately — 

**  Toothpick,  dear  tootfa-pick  :  ear-pick,  both  of  you 
Hare  oeen  her  sweet  Companions  I  "  ftc 

Speaking  of  the  "  grosse  Ignorance  "  of  the  barbers,  the  author  of 
the  World  of  Wonden  (1607},  says  :  '^  This  puts  me  in  minde  of  a 
Barber  who  after  he  had  cupped  me  (as  the  Physitian  had  prescribed) 
to  turn  awa]r  a  Catarrhe,  asked  me  if  I  would  be  sacrificed 
Sacrificed  f  said  I ;  did  the  Phisition  tell  you  any  such  thing  ?  No 
^quoui  he)  but  I  have  sacrificed  many,  who  have  bene  the  better  for 
It.  Then  musing  a  little  with  myseUe  I  told  him,  surely,  Sir,  you 
mistake  yourself,  you  meane  scared.  O  Sir,  by  your  favour,  (quoth 
he)  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  Sacrificing,  and  as  for  scarifying  I  never 
heard  of  it  before.  In  a  word  I  could  by  no  means  perswside  him,  but 
that  it  was  the  Barbel's  Office  to  sacr0u  Men.  Since  which  time  I 
never  saw  any  Man  in  a  Barber's  hands,  but  that  sacrificssig  Barber 
came  to  my  mind." 

Opposing  the  Suigeons'  Incorporation  Bill  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Peers  on  17th  July  1797,  Lord  Thurlow  stated  that  by  a 
statute  then  in  force  both  barbers  and  surgeons  were  re<][uired  to  use 
poles ;  the  former  paintii^  them  with  blue  and  black  stripes,  without 
any  appenda^^s,  and  the  latter  adding  thereto  gallipots  and  flags,  by 
way  A  denoCmg  the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation. 

Gay's  Cable  of  the  goat  without  a  beard  thus  describes  a  barber's 
thop--- 

**  His  Pole  withpewter  Basons  hung, 

Black  rotten  Teeth  in  order  stinng, 

Rang'd  Caps,  that  in  the  Window  stood, 

Lin'd  with  red  Ran  to  look  like  blood, 

Did  well  his  threefold  Thuie  erplain. 

Who  shav'd,  drew  Teeth,  and  breath'd  a  Vein." 


TOBACCO  IN  ALEHOUSES. 

OUR  catalogue  of  Popular  Antiauities  would  be  incomplete  with* 
out  including  some  notice  of  what  Stow  calls  **  that  stinking 
weed  so  much  abused  to  God's  dishonour,*  the  first  introduction  of 
which  into  England  is  dated  about  tiie  year  1586,  Drake's  fleet  being 
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the  importers  of  it  after  their  attack  upon  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the 
West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  of  love  and  war,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  per- 
haps no  subject  has  ever  attracted  to  itself  so  much  attention  as  the 
theme  of  tobacco.  Popes,  kings,  poets,  historians^  and  physicians 
have  all  of  them  dwelt  upon  its  use  and  abuse. 

The  Athenian  Oracle's  exfrianation  of  the  prevalence  and  per- 
manence of  its  use,  if  not  remarkable  on  the  score  of  historic  fiddity, 
certainly  is  entertaining.  According  to  it  when  America  was  first 
discovered  by  people  professing  Christianity,  the  devil  was  troubled 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  hold  upon  the  people  through  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  true  faith ;  but  he  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He 
confidentially  informed  some  Indians  of  his  acquaintance  that  he  had 
found  out  a  way  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Christians  for  daring  to 
invade  his  quarters.  He  would  teach  them  to  take  tobacco^  and 
thev  would  thenceforward  be  enslaved  to  it 

Burton's  Anatomy  (1621^  is  at  once  ironically  and  seriously  en- 
comiastic :  **  Tobacco  !  Divine,  rare,  super-excellent  tobacco,  which 
goes  farre  beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophei's 
stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases  !  A  good  vomit,  I  conlesse  ; 
a  vertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medi- 
cinally used  :  but,  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men  which  take  it 
as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  purger  of  goods, 
lands,  health ;  hellish,  devilish,  and  danmed  tobacco,  the  ruine  ana 
overthrow  of  body  and  soule." 

Among  King  James*  Apophthegms  (1658)  we  have  His  Majesty 
professing  that,  m  the  event  of  his  inviting  the  devil  to  dinner,  he 
should  have  three  dishes — u.  pie ;  a  poll  of  ling  and  mustard ;  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  "  for  dk^esture,*^ 

An  old  collection  orepigrams  embraces  the  following  quaint  one 
upon'— 

^A  Tobacconist 

**  All  dainty  meates  I  do  defie 
Which  feed  men  (mX  m  swine  t 
He  IB  a  fingal  man  indeed 
That  on  a  leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  fingers'  ends  to  wipe, 
That  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  bo^ 

And  roast-meat  in  a  pipe." 

Hausted's  version  of  the  Hymnus  Tabaci  of  Raphael  Thoriils  (165 1) 
supplies  perhaps  the  strongest  invective  against  tobacco — 

"  Let  it  be  damn'd  to  Hell,  and  call'd  from  thence 
Proserpine's  wine,  the  Furies'  fimnkincense. 
The  Devil's  addle  eggs,  or  else  to  these 
A  sacrifice  grim  Pluto  to  appease, 
A  deadly  weed,  which  its  b^innina;  had 
From  the  foam  of  Cerbems,  when  me  cur  was  mad.** 
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By  way  of  contrast  to  the  above  we  may  subjoin  the  opening  of  a 
parody,  by  Hawkins  Browne,  of  the  style  of  Ambrose  Phillips — 

"  Little  tnbe  of  mighty  power. 
Charmer  of  an  ime  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  desire, 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire : 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced  ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest 
With  my  little  stopper  prest." 

Oar  British  Solomon,  James  L,  who  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
devil,  and  testified  his  hostility  to  him  by  writins^  a  book  against 
witchcraft,  also  made  a  formidable  attack  upon  this  '^invention  of 
Satan  "  in  a  learned  performance  entitled  a  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco 
(1604).  His  sulphureous  invective  against  the  transmarine  weed  con- 
cludes with  this  peroration  :  ''  Have  you  not  reason  to  be  ashamed 
and  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely  grounded,  so*  foolishly 
received,  and  so  ^ssly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof?  In  your 
abuse  thereof  sinmng  against  God,  harming  yourselves  both  in  persons 
and  goods,  and  taking  also  thereby  (look  to  it,  ye  that  take  snuff  in 
profusion !)  the  marks  and  notes  of  vanity  upon  vou ;  by  the  custom 
thereof  making  yourselves  to  be  wondered  at  by  all  foreign  civil 
nations,  and  by  all  strangers  that  come  upon  you,  to  be  scorned  and 
contemned ;  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harm- 
ful to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking 
fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit 
that  is  bottomless."  If  this  small  specimen  of  our  learned  monarch's 
eloquence,  so  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  old  women,  fails 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  their  tobacco  pipes  and  their  total  abstin- 
ence from  smoking,  we  know  not  what  wilL  The  subject  is,  as  His 
Majesty  rightly  observes,  smoke  ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  his  readers 
will  incline  to  regard  the  arguments  of  our  royal  author  but  as  the 
fumes  of  an  idle  brain,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  an  empty  head. 
James,  however,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  the  drug,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  pernicious  alike  to  moral  and  to  physical  health,  gave 
the  new  planters  in  the  West  Indies  permission  to  import  it  into  Eng- 
land ;  only  prohibiting  by  proclamation  the  entry  of  tobacco  from 
Spain. 

That  our  ancestors,  on  the  first  introduction  of  tobacco  into  the 
country,  carried  its  use  to  a  frightful  excess,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  smoked  even  at  church.  Urban  VIII.  in  1624  published 
a  decree  of  excommunication  against  aU  such  offenders ;  and,  the 
practice  extending  to  Rome  itself,  Innocent  XII.  in  1690  solemnly 
exconununicated  all  those  who  should  be  guilty  of  taking  snuff 
or  tobacco  within  the  precincts  of  St  Peter's.  Perhaps  the  closest 
approach  to  this  ardour  for  smoking  that  declined  to  have  regard  for 
the  very  elements  of  public  decency  (to  say  the  least  of  it),  is  made  in 
the  case  of  William  Breedon,  vicar  oi  Thornton  in  Bucks,  introduced 
to  our  notice  as  *'  a  profound  divine,  but  absolutely  the  most  polite 
person  for  nativities  in  that  age  ;''  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Life  of  the 
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astrologer  Lilly  that,  when  he  had  no  tobacco  (and  presumably  too 
much  drink),  he  would  eat  the  bell-ropes  and  af^ly  himself  to  smok* 
ing  them. 

Now-a'-days  alehouses  are  licensed  to  deal  in  tobacoa  It  was  not 
sOy  however,  in  the  time  of  James  L,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  such 
an  incentive  to  drunkenness  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be  taken 
therein*  An  alehouse  licence  of  the  period  enjoins,  among  other 
directions  to  the  inn-keeper :  ''  Item,  you  shall  not  utter,  nor  willingly 
suffer  to  be  utter'd,  drunke,  or  taken  any  tobacco  within  your  hous^ 
celler,  or  other  place  thereunto  belonging.* 

Bvron's  lines  on  "  the  Indian  weed  may  fitly  dose  our  observations 
on  this  subject — 

*'  Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labours,  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours, — and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  fai  Stambonl,  but  less  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  ^  Strand; 
Divine  in  hookalis,  glorious  in  a  pipe 
When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe  ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dafzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dre» ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  hi 
Thy  niUced  beauties— Give  me  a  cigar ! " 
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WELLS  AND  FOUNTAINS 

THIS  custom  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  giving  par- 
ticular names  to  inanimate  things  the  intention  obviously  is  to 
distinguish  the  i»roperty  of  them.  A  well  was  a  most  valuable  treasure 
in  the  dry  and  parched  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  patriarchal 
history ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  one  of  the  earliest  m  writings, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention. 

In  Dodsle/s  Travels  of  Tom  Thumb  we  resui :  *^  A  Man  would  be 
hiexcusable  that  should  come  into  North  Wales  and  not  visit  Holywell 
or  St  Winifnde^s  Well,  and  hear  attentively  all  the  Stories  that  are 
told  about  it.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  wonder,  though  we  believe  nothing 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  rape :  for  I  never  fdt  a  cmder  Spring  nor  saw 
anv  one  that  affords  such  a  quantity  of  water.  It  forms  alone  a  con- 
siderable Brook  which  is  immediately  able  to  drive  a  Mill.''  To  this 
we  may  add  Pennant's  account :  ^  After  the  death  of  that  Saint,  the 
waters  were  almost  as  sanative  as  those  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda :  all 
Infirmities  incident  to  the  human  body  met  with  relief:  the  votive 
Crutches,  the  Barrows,  and  other  Proofs  of  Cures,  to  this  moment 
remain  as  evidences  pendent  over  the  Well.  The  Resort  of  Pilgrims 
of  late  Years  to  these  Fontinalia  has  considerably  decreased,  m  the 
Summer,  still,  a  few  are  to  be  seen  in  the  water  in  deep  devotion  up  to 
their  Chins  for  hours,  seadiaf  up  their  prayers  or  pesfonning  a  nmnber 
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of  Evolutions  round  the  polygonal  Well,  or  threading  the  Arch  between 
Well  and  Well  a  prescribed  number  of  times.'' 

The  bathinfl^  well  of  Whiteford  was  an  oblong  38  feet  by  16,  with 
steps  for  the  descent  of  the  fair  sex,  or  of  invalids.  Near  the  steps, 
two  feet  beneath  the  water,  was  a  large  stone,  called  the  Wishing- 
stone ;  which  received  many  a  kiss  from  the  faithful,  who  never  failed, 
it  is  said,  to  obtain  their  desires,  provided  they  were  delivered  with  full 
devotion  and  confidence.  Close  to  the  road,  outside  the  great  well, 
was  a  small  spring,  once  famed  for  the  cure  of  weak  eyes.  The 
patient  made  an  offering  to  the  nymph  of  the  spring,  of  a  crooked  pin, 
and  sent  up  at  the  same  time  a  certain  ejaculation,  by  way  of  charm  ; 
but  tiie  charm  is  forgotten,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  lost 

Lilly  relates  that  in  1635  Sir  George  Peckham,  Kn*.  died  in  St 
Winifred's  Well,  ''having  continued  so  long  mumbling  his  Pater 
Nosters  and  Sancta  Witdfreda  arapro  nUy  that  the  Cold  struck  into 
his  Body,  and  after  his  coming  forth  of  that  Well  he  never  spoke 
more."  • 

In  Catholic  times  it  was  our  practice,  if  a  well  had  a  secluded  and 
awe-inspiring  situation,  if  its  water  was  bright  and  clear,  or  if  it  had 
a  repute  for  medicinal  virtue,  to  dedicate  it  to  some  saint  and  to  call 
it  by  his  name.  Fitzstephen's  description  of  ancient  London  mentions 
that  in  his  time  there  were  in  the  northern  suburbs  beautiful  fountains 
of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  dear,  streaming  from  among  the  glis- 
tering pebbles.  Holy  Well,  CUrkefmell,  and  Si  CUmenfs  Will  he 
enumerates  as  being  those  of  most  note,  and  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
youthful  scholars  of  the  city  when  they  took  the  air  on  summer  evenings ; 
and  Bourne  gives  St  John's,  St  Mary  Magdalen's,  and  St  Mary's  wells. 
The  list  is  capable  of  large  extension.  St  Conil's  in  Scotland,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Con  wall,  whose  anniversary  occurred  on  i8th  of  May,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ruthven  Castle,  was  largely  resorted  to.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  copious  enough  to  serve  the  whole  town  of 
Perth. 

A  notice  of  St  Cuthbert's  Well  at  Eden  Hall  in  Cumberland  occurs 
in  our  account  of  Fairiks. 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch,  county  of  Ross,  a  well  called  Craiguck  issued 
from  a  rock  near  the  shore  of  Bennetsfield,  which  the  Statistiosl 
Account  of  Scotland  (1705)  says  was  frequented  in  May  by ''  whimsical 
or  superstitious  persons,^'  who,  after  partaking  of  it,  generally  left  some 
threads  or  rags  tied  to  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  source  of  the  New  River,  between  Hertford  and  Ware,  Bourne 
discovered  in  1793  an  old  stone  inscribed  Chadwell;  which  doubt- 
less was  a  corruption  of  St  Chad's  Well.  So  copious  a  spring,  writes 
he,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
earliest  times ;  and  they  accordingly  dedicated  it  to  St  Chad,  little 

*  An  aoconnt  of  a  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  recently  wrought  at  this 
well  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Authentic  Documents  relative  to 
the  miractdous  Cure  of  fvinefnd  White,  of  WoWerhampton,  at  St  Winefrid's 
WeU,  alias  Holywell,  in  Flintdiire,  on  the  28th  of  June  1805 :  with  Obier 

vatkms  thereon,  by  the  R.  K  J M->—  D.D.  V.A.  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  C 

Acad.  Rome,  3d  edit  8«o.  Lond.  1806. 
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anticipating  that  succeeding  ages  would  convert  it  to  so  practical  a 
purpose  as  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  England  with  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  necessaries  of  human  life. 

Heathen  Rome  celebrated  on  13th  of  October  a  religious  feast  called 
FontinaUa^  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
latter  had  nosegays  thrown  into  them,  and  the  former  were  crowned 
with  flowers. 

In  Northumberland  the  current  superstition  was  that,  when  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  the  brook  that  flowed  by  his  seat 
at  Dilston  Hall  was  ensanguined.  A  similar  tradition  is  embodied 
in  the  Arcana  Microcosm!  of  Ross,  to  the  effect  that  a  fountain  near  the 
Elbe  presaged  war  by  assuming  a  blood-red  hue,  while  another  por- 
tended death  by  its  limpid  water  becoming  troubled  and  thick 
through  the  operation  of  an  unknown  worm. 

Dallawa/s  Constantinople  (1797)  tells  of  fountains  of  the  purest 
water  being  frequently  seen  on  the  shore,  which  the  Greek  Church 
regarded  with  special  veneration  from  a  remote  age.  They  were  called 
"  ayasmk ; "  and  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers  at  stated  seasons, 
coupled  with  large  draughts  of  their  waters,  was  held  to  be  a  most 
salutary  religious  act. 

British  topography  abounds  with  records  of  holy  wells,  or  wells  in- 
vested with  most  extraordinary  properties ;  nor  is  the  superstition 
regarding  them  quite  extinct.  Indeed,  it  retains  its  influence  even 
over  cultivated  minds  to  this  day.  The  Ambulator  (1790),  in  its  ac- 
count of  Tottenham  High  Cross,  mentions  St  Loy's  Well,  said  to  be 
always  full,  yet  never  to  overflow,  and  a  spring  called  Bishop's  Well, 
of  which  the  vulgar  reported  many  singular  cures.  In  the  Travels  of 
Tom  Thumb  *  we  find  a  Northamptonshire  superstition  that  the  well 
at  Oundle  drummed  against  the  occurrence  of  any  important  event,  the 
tradition  being  universally  believed  by  the  rustic  population. 

Of  Madem  Well  in  Cornwall  Borlase  writes  that  all  those  who 
suffered  from  pains,  aches,  and  stifihess  of  limbs  came  and  washed 
thereat,  and  several  cures  were  reported  to  have  been  effected.  Nor 
were  others  wanting  who  by  dropping  pins  or  pebbles  into  the  water, 
and  agitating  the  ground  near  the  spring  so  as  to  raise  bubbles  from 
its  bottom,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  moon,  and  day,  endeavoured 
to  settle  such  doubts  and  inquiries  as  troubled  the  idle  and  the  anxious. 
But,  observes  our  author,  great  as  this  piece  of  folly  is,  it  is  very  ancient 
The  Greeks  had  the  Castalian  fountain  and  several  others,  which  they 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature.  From  the  figures  portrayed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  fair  mirror  dipped  into  a  well,  the  Patraeans  of 

*  Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  says :  "  When  I  was  a  School-boy  at 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  the  Scots  coming  into  England,  I  heard 
a  Well,  in  one  Dob's  Yard,  drum  like  anv  Dram  beating  a  March.  I  heard 
it  at  a  distance  :  then  I  went  and  put  my  head  into  the  mouth  of  the  Well  and 
heard  it  distinctly,  and  nobody  in  the  WelL  It  lasted  several  days  and  nights, 
so  as  all  the  Country  People  came  to  hear  it.  And  so  it  drammed  on  several 
Changes  of  Times.  When  King  Charles  the  second  died,  I  went  to  the  Oundle 
Carrier  at  the  Ram  Inn  in  Smithfield,  who  told  me  their  Well  had  dnunm'd, 
and  many  people  came  to  hear  it     And  I  heard,  it  drnmm'd  once  since. " 
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Greece  thought  they  obtained  notice  of  ensuing  sickness  or  health.  In 
Laconia  they  cast  into  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno  cakes  of  bread-corn  ; 
which,  if  they  sank,  signified  good,  but  which,  if  they  swam,  portended 
great  evil.  They  even  drew  conclusions  from  the  several  turns  made 
in  sinking  by  three  stones  thrown  into  the  water.  Borlase  was  present 
at  St  Eun/s  Well  in  the  parish  of  Sancred  upon  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  on  which  day  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  it  exerted  its  most 
salutary  powers  ;  but  he  was  assured  by  two  women  that  people  who 
desired  to  receive  any  benefit  from  St  Euny's  Well  should  come  and 
wash  on  the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  May. 

In  the  account  of  Walsingham  Chapel  in  Norfolk,  contained  in 
Moore's  Monastic  Remains,  we  read  of  two  wishing  wells  still  sur- 
viving ;  which  are  described  as  two  circidar  stone  pits  filled  with  water, 
inclosed  by  a  square  wall,  at  which  the  pilgrims  used  to  kneel  and 
throw  in  a  piece  of  gold,  while  they  prayea  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes. 

Hasted  tells  of  a  well  at  Witherden  in  Kent,  which  once  enjoyed 
celebrity  as  St  Eustace's  Well ;  so  called  after  Eustachius,  Abbot  of 
Flai,  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  (under  the  year  1200)  as  having 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  sanctity,  and  having  come  to  and  preached 
at  Wye,  where  he  blessed  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  thenceforth 
were  endowed  with  such  miraculous  power  that  by  it  diseases  of  all 
kinds  were  cured. 

Scotland  furnishes  numerous  examples.  The  Statistical  Account 
records  that  Ordiquhill  in  Banffshire  had  a  mineral  weH  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  which  at  stated  periods  attracted  the  superstitious  as  well 
as  the  sick.  In  the  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire  we  read  of 
a  fountain  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  both  dedicated  to  St  Laurence  ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarbat,  of  a  plentiful  spring  bearing  the  name 
of  Tobair  Mhuir,  or  Mary's  WelL  So  also  we  are  told  of  the  Well  of 
St  Connan  in  Glenorchy  and  Inishail,  Argyleshire, "  memorable  for 
the  lightness  and  salubrity  of  its  water.''  Near  the  parish  church  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  we  have  mention  (1794}  of  a 
fountain  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  of  which  the  fame  once  was  high, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  capricious  desertion  of  his  charge  by  the  pre- 
siding power,  now  lies  in  a  state  of  neglect,  ''  choked  with  weeds, 
unhonoured  and  unfrequented."  In  better  days,  however,  it  used  not 
to  be  so ;  the  winged  guardian,  under  the  semblance  of  a  fly,  never 
being  absent  from  his  post  Sober  matrons,  anxious  to  learn  Uie  issue 
of  marital  ailments,  and  love-sick  nymphs  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
languishing  swains,  repaired  thither.  Every  movement  of  the  sym- 
pathetic fly  was  watched  in  silent  awe,  and  his  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
or  of  dejection  determined  the  feelings  of  his  anxious  votaries.  Like 
the  Delai  Lama  of  Thibet  (proceeds  the  account),  or  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whom  a  fiction  of  English  Law  supposes  never  to  die,  this 
guardian  fly  of  St  Michael's  Wdl  was  believed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  mortality.  What  might  seem  death  to  the  eye  of  ignorance 
was,  according  to  the  Druidic  system,  only  a  transmigration  into  a 
similar  form,  hardly  affecting  the  substantial  identity.  The  writer  was 
entertained  to  hear  an  old  man  regretting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
especially  as  exemplified  by  the  contempt  felt  by  the  ''unthinking 
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crowd  "  for  old  objects  of  veneration.  If  it  were  not  for  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence,  he  protested  that  he  would 
still  continue  his  devotional  visits  to  St  Michael's  Well.  He  would 
clear  its  choked-up  bed,  open  a  passage  for  the  streamlet,  plant  its 
borders  with  frag^rant  flowers,  and  so  enjoy  once  more,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  guardian  fly  skim  over 
the  bubbling  wavelet  in  sportive  circles,  "  and  with  its  little  proboscis 
imbibe  the  panaceas  dews." 

Again  we  read  of  a  routing  Well  (so  called  from  its  rumbling  noise) 
at  Inveresk  in  Mid- Lothian,  which  was  represented  to  invariably  fore- 
tell the  arrival  of  a  storm ;  and  at  Trinity  Gask  in  Perthshire,  of  a 
well  with  the  repute  that  those  who  were  baptized  with  the  water 
thereof  could  not  be  seized  with  the  pls^e ;  but  the  extraordinary 
virtue  of  Trinity  Gask  Well,  it  is  added,  has  perished  with  the  down- 
foil  of  superstition. 

Such  indeed  was  the  superstitious  adoration  of  fountains — ^by  the 
way,  a  not  unpleasing  species  of  idolatry  in  sultry  weather — tlutt  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  sixteenth  of  the  canons  issued  in  960^  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar ;  and  it  was  also  condemned  by  the  canons  of  St 
Ansehn  in  1102.  Before  the  Reformation  this  practice  evidently  was 
very  prevalent,  and  even  now  it  is  not  entirely  extinguished  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Wheloc's  edition 
of  Lambard's  Archaionomia  (1644)  embodies  interdictions  of  this 
superstition  by  laws  passed  by  Canute. 

Pennant's  MS.  Account  of  North  Wales  customs  has  it  that  if  there 
be  a  Fynnon  Vair,  Well  of  our  Lady  or  other  saint,  in  the  parish,  the 
water  used  for  baptism  in  the  font  is  fetched  thence,  and  that  after 
performance  of  the  rite  old  women  love  to  lave  their  eyes  with  the 
fluid.  In  his  tour  in  Wales,  writing  of  the  village  of  Llandegla  where 
is  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Tecla,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  who  suffered 
under  Nero  at  Iconium,  after  her  conversion  by  St  Paul,  Pennant 
mentions  a  small  spring  that  has  its  source  in  a  quillet  called  Gwem 
Degla,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  church ;  the  water  of  which 
is  to  this  day  held  to  be  most  beneficial  in  the  case  of  falling  sickness. 
The  patient,  after  bathing  his  limbs  in  the  well,  makes  an  bffning  into 
it  of  fourpence,  walks  round  it  thrice,  and  thrice  repeats  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  and  with  a  view  to  inspiring  votaries  with  the  greater  awe, 
these  ceremonies  are  deferred  tiU  after  sunset.  If  the  auSlicted  one  be 
of  the  male  sex,  he  makes,  like  Socrates,  an  offering  of  a  cock  to  his 
yEsculapius,  or  rather  to  Tecla  Hygeia ;  if  of  the  fair  sex,  a  hen. 
The  fowl  is  carried  in  a  basket,  first  round  the  well,  next  into  the 
churchyard,  when  there  is  a  repetition  of  orisons  and  processions  round 
the  church.  The  votary  then  enters  the  church,  gets  beneath  the 
communion  table,  lies  down  with  a  Bible  under  his  head,  is  covered 
with  a  carpet  or  other  cloth,  and  there  rests  till  day-break ;  when  he 
departs  after  offering  sixpence,  leaving  the  fowl  in  the  church.  If  the 
bird  dies,  it  is  reckoned  a  sign  that  the  cure  has  been  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  the  dUsease  to  the  devoted  victim. 

In  the  North  of  England  it  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  lads  and  lasses  of  adjoining  villages  to  meet  in  a  body  at 
springs  or  rivers  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  May,  to  drink  sugar  and 
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water.  Tlib  is  the  treat  given  by  the  lasses,  and  the  day  is  thence  called 
Sugar«ad-Water  Suncuiy.  At  its  conclusion  they  adjourn  to  the 
public  house,  where  the  compliment  is  returned  by  the  lads  in  a  more 
substantial  shape ;  cakes,  ue,  punch,  and  other  items  forming  the 
entertainment  At  the  Giant's  Cave,  near  Eden  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
a  vast  concourse  of  both  sexes  assemble  for  this  purpose  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  May. 

Hutchinson's  Cumberland  tells  of  a  copious  spring  of  remarkably 
pure  and  sweet  water,  called  Helly  Well  {i,€.  haly  or  holy),  near  St. 
Cuthbert's  Stane  in  the  vicinity  of  Blencogo,  parish  of  Broxniield ;  to 
which  the  youth  of  all  the  acQacent  villages  formerly  used  to  repair 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to  indulge  m  a 
variety  of  rural  sports.  It  was  the  village  wake,  and  probably  it  took 
place  here  when  the  keeping  of  £Eurs  and  wakes  in  churchyuds  was 
disaUowed.  Though  the  meeting  was  a  festive  one,  it  differed  from 
the  wakes  of  a  later  period  in  that  nothing  was  drunk  thereat  save 
the  bevers^  supplied  by  the  local  Naiad.  The  custom  was  abolished 
by  the  influence  of  a  curate  of  the  parish  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  profanation  of  the  SaU^bath. 

Among  the  customs  current  at  Nigg  in  Kincardineshire,  dnring  the 
month  <?  May,  we  read  (1793),  of  a  large  number  of  [)eopk  of  the 
lower  ckus  coming  from  Abeirdeen  to  drink  of  a  well  in  the  bay  of 
Nigg,  caUed  Downy  Well,  and  then  going  over  a  narrow  pass  named 
the  Brigge  of  ae  hair,  to  Downy  Hill,  a  verdant  island  in  the  sea,  where 
the  young  people  cut  the  names  of  their  favourites  in  the  sward.  The 
writer  of  the  Statistical  Account  inclines  to  view  this  as  the  remnant 
of  some  superstitious  respect  originally  paid  to  the  fountain  and  the 
retreat  of  a  reputed  saint, ''  gone  into  an  innocent  amusement." 

In  Cdtic  mythology  the  presiding  spirit  of  fountains  was  called 
Neithe ;  the  root  of  that  word  signifying  to  wash  or  purify  with  water. 
The  authority  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1794  fountains 
were  regarded  with  particular  veneration  all  over  the  Highlands ;  the 
sick,  who  resorted  to  them  for  health,  addressing  their  vows  to  the 
presiding  powers,  and  offering  presents  to  conciliate  their  favour.  He 
adds  that,  besides  their  veneration  of  fountains,  the  vulgar  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  certain  lakes  were  inhabited  by  spirits.  At  a  lake  in 
Strathspey  called  Loch-nan  Spioradan  (or  the  lake  of  spirits),  two 
frequently  appeared — ^the  Horse,  and  the  Bull  of  the  Water ;  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  die  Mermaid.  She  was  repeatedly  to  be  seen  before 
the  rivers  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  surely  prognosticated 
drowning.  This  number  Celtic  mythol(^  enlarged  with  a  fourth,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  very  expressive  title  of  Mariach  shine,  or  the 
Rider  of  the  Storm.  When  the  waters  were  agitated  violently  by  the 
wind,  and  streams  were  swept  from  their  surfaces  and  driven  t»efore 
the  blast,  or  whirled  in  circling  eddies  aloft  in  the  air,  these  effects 
were  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  the  angry  spirit  operating  upon  that 
element.  Afrain,  we  are  told  of  a  tradition  long  prevalent  in  the 
paurish  of  St  Vigeans  in  Caithness,  that  the  Water-Kelpy  (called  in 
Home's  Dougk^  the  angry  spirit  of  the  water)  carried  the  stones  for 
building  the  diurch,  below  the  foundation  of  which  lay  a  lake  of  vast 
depth. 


^ 
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In  olden  time  it  would  seem  that  a  species  of  hydromancy  was 
practised  at  wells.  The  Druids,  as  Borlase  remarks,  claimed  the 
power  of  predicting  events,  not  only  from  holy  wells  and  running 
streams,  but  from  rain  and  snow  water,  which,  being  stirred  up  after 
settlement  by  oak  leaf  or  branch,  or  magic  wand,  yielded  to  the 
keen  vision  of  the  operators  appearances  that  were  profitably 
interpreted. 

On  Holy  Thursday  various  rites  apparently  were  performed  at  wells 
all  over  the  kingdom.  They  were  decorated  with  boughs  of  trees, 
garlands  of  tulips,  and  other  floral  devices.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
it  was  the  practice,  after  daily  prayers  had  been  recited  at  the  church, 
for  the  clergymen  and  choristers  to  pray  and  sing  psalms  at  the  wells. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1794  records  it  to  have 
prevailed  from  time  immemorial  at  the  village  of  Tissington  in 
Derbyshire,  a  place  remarkable  for  fine  springs  of  water ;  and  a 
writer  in  March  of  the  same  year  deposes  to  its  recent  observance  at 
Brewood  and  Bilbrook,  in  StafTordshire.  Plott's  History  amply 
confirms  these  brief  references. 

According  to  Deering's  History,  on  Easter  Monday  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Nottingham,  together  with  their  wives,  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  prayer  used,  in  pursuance  of  a  time-out-of-mind  custom,  to 
march  from  the  town  to  St  Anne's  Well,  having  the  town  waits  to 

f»lay  before  them,  and  attended  by  all  ''the  clothing''  and  their  wives^ 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  been  sheriffs,  and  who  ever  after  wear 
scarlet  gowns),  and  by  sundry  other  local  officials,  besides  a  multitude 
of  private  persons. 

Leaving  rags  at  wells  was  another  sing^ular  species  of  popular 
superstition.  Can  it  have  originated  from  the  practice  of  the  Komish 
Church,  which  Hall  ridicules  in  his  Tritunphs  of  Rome,  of  praying 
for  '*  the  blessing  of  clouts  in  the  way  of  cure  of  diseases  r'  Not 
very  long  ago  shreds  or  bits  of  rag  might  have  been  frequently 
observed  upon  the  bushes  overhanging  a  well  on  the  road  to  Benton, 
a  village  near  Newcastle-u(>on-Tyne,  which  from  that  circumstance 
was  called  the  Rag- Well.  This  name  is  undoubtedly  of  long  stand- 
ing. Near  it,  about  a  mile  from  Newcastle,  is  another  holy  spring  at 
Jesmond ;  to  which  and  the  local  chapel  pilgrimages  were  so 
fiequent  that  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  .gr«dc  commercial  town 
is  supposed  partly  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  inn  being 
situated  in  it,  to  which  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  thither  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  holy  water  used  to  resort 

Grose  mentions  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  near  the  foot  of 
Rosberry  Topping  between  Alten  and  Newton  in  Yorkshire,  of  which 
it  was  believed  that  a  shirt  or  shift  taken  off  a  sick  person  and  thrown 
into  it  would  shew  whether  the  person  would  recover  or  die  ;  recovery 
being  signified  by  its  floating,  and  death  by  the  contrary.  To  reward 
the  saint  for  his  intelligence,  they  tore  a  bit  off  the  shut,  and  left  it 
hanging  on  the  briars  thereabouts  ;  where^  says  the  writer  of  the  MS., 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  ''I  have  seen  su^^  numbers  as  might  have 
made  a  fayre  rheme  in  a  paper  myll." 

Pennant  records  the  popularity,  in  Scotland,  of  the  wells  of  Spey 
and  Drachaldy  for  the  cure  of  varions  ailments,  ''small  pieces  of 
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money  and  bits  of  rags  "  being  offered  thereto  ;  and  Heron  refers  to 
a  pool  formed  by  the  eddying  round  a  rock  of  the  river  Fillan,  in  the 
vale  of  Strathfillan,  as  being  the  object  of  ancient  superstition. 
Fillan  was  one  of  the  saints  who  converted  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  from  paganism,  and  the  stream  thereafter  distinguished  by 
his  name  was  esteemed  of  sovereign  virtue  for  the  cure  of  madness. 
About  two  hundred  persons  thus  afflicted  were,  according  to  Heron, 
annually  conducted  thither  by  their  friends  to  partake  of  its  salutary 
influence.  The  introductory  ceremony  was  for  the  patient,  attended 
by  his  friend,  to  pass  thrice  through  a  neighbouring  cairn,  on  which 
was  deposited  "a  simple  offering  o?  clothes,  or  perhaps  a  small  bunch 
of  heath.''  At  one  time,  it  was  represented,  more  precious  offerings 
used  to  be  made.  After  this  he  was  immersed  thrice  in  the  sacred 
pool ;  and  then  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  left  for  the  night  in 
an  adjacent  chapel.  If  the  maniac  was  found  loose  in  the  morning, 
hopes  were  indulged  of  his  complete  recovery  ;  if  not.  his  cure  was 
taken  to  be  dubious.  It  is  recorded  that  it  sometimes  nappened  that 
death  released  him,  during  his  confinement,  from  the  numerous  ills 
of  life. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  Moss 
of  Melshach  (in  the  parish  of  Kenethmont,  Aberdeenshire)  was  in  great 
reputation  with  the  common  people,  its  healing  qualities  extending 
even  to  brutes.  It  was  the  custom  to  leave  at  the  well  '*  part  of  the 
clothes  of  the  sick  and  diseased,  and  harness  of  the  cattle*  in  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  divinity  ;  and  these  offerings  continued  to  be  pre- 
sented in  1794,  even  although  the  superstitious  principle  had  died 
out. 

Of  a  consecrated  well  in  the  island  of  St  Kilda,  called  Tobirniin- 
buadh  or  the  spring  of  divers  virtues,  Macaulay  writes  that  near  the 
fountain  stood  an  altar,  whereon  the  distressed  votaries  deposited 
their  oblations  ;  and,  before  they  could  hope  to  derive  any  profit  from 
the  sacred  water,  they  were  obliged  to  address  the  genius  of  the  place 
with  prayer.  No  one  approached  him  with  empty  hands ;  but  the 
devotees  are  represented  to  have  been  **  abundantly  frugal,"  their  offer- 
ings being  the  poorest  possible  acknowledgments  of  a  superior  being 
who  was  the  object  either  of  hope  or  of  fear.  ''  Shells  and  pebbles,  rags 
of  linen,  or  stuffs  worn  out,  pins,  needles,  or  rusty  nails,"  were  generally 
the  forms  of  tribute  ;  copper  coins  of  the  smallest  value  occasionally, 
though  rarely  enough,  being  introduced. 

St  Tredwell's  Loch  in  Orkney  similarly  was  held  to  be  medicinaL 
The  diseased  and  infirm  went  about  the  loch,  washing  their  bodies  or 
parts  thereof,  and  left  behind  them ''  old  clouts  and  Sie  like.**  As  for 
the  tradition  that  the  stream  became  ensanguined  before  the  occur- 
rence of  any  disaster  to  the  Royal  family,  we  could  find  no  ground  to 
believe  any  such  thing. 

The  Statistical  Account  specifies  another  fine  spring-well  called  St 
John's  WeU,  at  Balmano  in  the  parish  of  Mary-Kirk,  Kincardineshire, 
which  anciently  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Rickety  children  were 
brought  to  be  washed  in  its  stream,  and  for  sore  eyes  it  was  thought 
a  sovereign  remedy.  Gratitude  to  the  saint  was  expressed  by  pre- 
sents put  into  the  well,  not  indeed  of  any  great  value,  or  Ukdy  to  be 
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of  the  least  service  to  him  if  he  were  in  need  of  money,  but  sudi  as 
they  conceived  the  eood  and  merciful  apostle,  who  delighted  not  in 
costly  oblations,  could  not  fail  to  accept ;  to  wit, ''  pins,  needles,  and 
ran  taken  from  thetr  clothes." 

The  employment  of  rags  as  charms  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
England,  or  even  to  Europe,  for  Hanwa/s  Book  of  Travels  into  Persia 
tells  of  his  arrival  at  a  desolate  caravanserai  where  nothing  but  water 
could  be  found.  Here  he  observed  a  tree  with  a  number  of  rags  tied 
to  the  branches.  ''These  were  so  many  charms  which  passengers 
coming  from  Ghilan,  a  province  remarkable  for  agues,  had  left  there 
in  a  fond  expectation  of  leaving  their  disease  also  in  the  same  spot** 
Park's  testimony  as  to  Africa  is  to  the  same  effect  He  speaks  of  a 
large  tree,  which  the  natives  called  Neema  Taba,  having  a  very 
singular  appearance  from  being  **  covered  with  innumerable  rags  or 
scraps  of  cloth,*'  which  travellers  across  the  wUdemess  had  attached 
to  the  branches  at  various  times.  The  custom,  he  represents,  was  so 
generally  followed  that  no  one  went  by  it  without  affixing  something ; 
and.  complying  with  the  universal  practice.  Park  himself  suspended 
**  a  nandsome  piece  of  cloth  on  one  of  the  boughs." 

St  Andrew's  Well  in  the  village  of  Shadar  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  one 
of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Martin  says  was  used  by  the 
vulgar  natives  as  a  test  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  sick.  ^  They  send 
one  with  a  wooden  dish  to  bring  some  of  the  water  to  the  patient ;  and 
if  the  dish,  which  is  then  laid  softly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
turn  round  sun-ways,  they  conclude  that  the  patient  will  recover  of  that 
distemper ;  if  otherwise,  that  he  will  die."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Loch-siant  Well  in  Skye  was  much  frequented  both  by  the 
inhabitants  and  by  strangers  for  its  healing  powers  in  the  case  of 
stitches,  headaches,  stone,  consumption,  and  megrims.  The  lower 
orders  bound  themselves  by  vows  to  make  the  ordinary  tour  about  it, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Dessil.  After  drinking  of  the  water,  they 
went  thrice  round  the  well,  ^  proceeding  sun-ways,  from  east  to  west, 
and  so  on  ;''  and  upon  departure  they  never  failed  to  deposit  some 
small  offering  on  the  stone  covering  it.  A  small  coppice  adjoining 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  with  such  superstitious  veneration  that 
they  (Sd  not  dare  to  mutilate  it  in  the  least  degree,  *^  for  fear  of 
some  signal  judgment  to  follow  upon  it.'' 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Jarrow,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is 
a  well  still  called  Bede's  Well,  to  whidi  it  was  the  prevailing  custom, 
even  as  late  as  1740,  to  bring  children  troubled  with  disease  or  in- 
firmity. A  crooked  pin  was  first  put  into  it,  and  the  well  laved  dry 
between  each  dipping.  On  Sundays  twenty  children  have  been  brought 
together  to  be  oipped  in  it ;  and  on  Midsummer  Eve  laige  numt^rs 
of  neighbouring  people  resorted  thither,  bonfire  and  music  marking 
the  festivity. 

CoUinson  mentions  a  well  in  the  parish  of  Wembdon  in  Somerset- 
shire, called  St  John's  Well,  to  which  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people 
resorted  in  1464;  and  the  tradition  is'that  many,  who  had  for  years 
suffered  from  various  bodily  diseases  which  defied  the  skill  of  the 
medical  faculty,  were  restored  to  their  pristine  health  by  the  use  of 
these  waters,  '^  after  paying  their  due  offerings.'' 
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The  Irish  Hudibras  (1689)  contains  the  following  aUiision  to  the 
Irish  practice  of  visiting  holy  wells  on  the  patron's  day — 

**  Have  yon  beheld  when  people  pray 
At  St  John's  Well  on  Patron-Day, 
By  charm  of  Priest  and  Miracle, 
To  cure  Diseases  at  this  Well ; 
The  Valley's  fill*d  with  blind  and  lame, 
Who  go  as  limping  as  they  came  ?  " 

Of  St  Mary's  Well  at  Jesmond,  which  is  said  to  have  had  as  manv 
steps  leading  down  to  it  as  there  are  articles  in  the  creed,  and  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted,  it  should  be  added  that  Bourne  says  it  dried 
up  immediately  upon  its  being  enclosed  for  a  bathing-place.  Strange 
wnispers,  we  learn,  circulated  through  the  village  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  sanctity  of  the  well  being  always  held  to  be  superior  to 
ordinary  wdls,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  failure  of  the  water  should 
be  viewed  as  '*  a  just  revenge  for  so  great  a  pro£anation  :  ^  but  the 
miracle,  alas  !  was  of  short  duration,  the  water  letaming  in  as  gieat 
volume  as  before. 

Hasted  writes  of  Nailboums,  or  temporary  land  springs  which  are 
not  unusual  towards  the  east  of  Sittingboume  in  Kent,  that  tbeir  times 
of  eruption  and  periods  of  activity  are  very  uncertain,  but  that  their 
appearance  is  accepted  by  the  rustics  as  premonitory  of  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  com  and  victuals. 

Another  curious  custom  is  narrated  in  the  Statistical  Account  by 
the  minister  of  Unst  in  Shetland.  Upon  first  approaching  a  copious 
spring  called  Yelaburn  or  Hiclabum  (the  bum  of  health  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood), the  people  used  to  throw  three  stones  by  way  of  tribute  to 
the  source  of  the  salubrious  waters.  The  result  was  that  a  consider- 
able pile  had  thus  been  raised.  The  reputation  of  the  spring,  however, 
was  on  the  decline  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
observance  of  the  tribute  relaxed  accordingly. 

Our  passing  reference  to  presaging  fountains  may  be  amplified  by 
the  minute  account  given  of  them  by  Uie  author  of  The  Living  Librarie 
(1621)— 

**  I  have  heard  a  Prinee  eay  that  there  is  in  his  Tcfritories  a  Fountaine  that 
jreelds  a  Current  of  Water  which  runs  continually ;  and  ever  when  it  decreaseth, 
It  presageth  deanesse  of  Victuals ;  but  when  it  ^roweth  dric,  it  tignifieth  a 
dearth.  There  is  a  Fountaine  in  Glomutz,  a  Citie  of  Misnia,  a  league  from 
the  River  Elbis,  which  of  itselle  making  a  Pood,  produoeth  oftentimes  oertnne 
strange  efiects,  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Conntey  say,  and  many  that  have 
scene  the  same  witnesse.  When  there  was  like  to  be  a  good  and  fmitfnl  peace 
in  all  the  places  about,  this  Fountaine  would  appeare  covered  with  Wheat, 
Oats  and  Akomes^  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Coontrey  people  that  flock  thedier 
fiom  all  parts  to  see  the  same.  If  any  cmell  War  do  threaten  the  Conntiey, 
the  water  is  all  thick  with  Blood  and  with  Ashes,  a  certaine  presage  of  miserie 
and  mine  to  come.  In  old  times  the  Vandals  Sorabes  came  everie  yeare  in  great 
troupes  to  this  wonderfull  Fountaine,  where  they  sacrificed  to  their  Idols  ukI 
enquired  after  the  fruitfulness  of  the  yeare  following.  And  myselfe  know  some 
Gentlemen  that  confesse,  if  a  certaine  Fountaine  (being  otherwise  very  deane 
and  deare)  be  suddenly  troubled  by  meanes  of  a  Worme  unknowne,  that  the 
same  is  a  penonaJl  fkunaMM  for  some  of  them  to  depart  out  of  the  world.'^ 
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astrologer  Lilly  that,  when  he  had  no  tobacco  (and  presumably  too 
much  drink),  he  would  eat  the  bell*ropes  and  apply  himself  to  smokp 
ing  them. 

Now-a-days  alehouses  are  licensed  to  deal  in  tobacco.  It  was  not 
sOy  however,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  sudi 
an  incentive  to  drunkenness  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be  taken 
therein.  An  alehouse  licence  of  the  period  enjoins,  among  other 
directions  to  the  inn-keeper :  '^  Item,  you  shall  not  utter,  nor  willingly 
suffer  to  be  uttered,  drunke,  or  taken  any  tobacco  within  your  house^ 
celler,  or  other  place  thereunto  belonging.'' 

Bvron's  lines  on  ^  the  Indian  weed  may  fitly  dose  our  observations 
on  this  subject — 

''  Sublime  tobacco  !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labours,  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,— and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  tfie  Strand; 
Divine  in  hookalis,  glorioos  in  a  pipe 
When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazslingly  when  daring  in  fiill  dre» ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  ffn 
Thy  uMced  beanties — Give  me  a  cigar ! " 
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WELLS  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

THIS  custom  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  giving  par- 
ticular names  to  inanimate  things  the  intention  obviously  is  to 
distinguish  the  property  of  them.  A  well  was  a  most  valuable  treasure 
in  the  dry  and  parched  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  patriarchal 
history ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  one  of  the  earliest  m  writings, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention. 

In  Dodsle/s  Travels  of  Tom  Thumb  we  read :  ^  A  Man  would  be 
inexcusable  that  should  come  into  North  Wales  and  not  visit  HolyweD 
or  St  Winifride^s  Well,  and  hear  attentively  all  the  Stories  that  are 
told  about  it.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  wonder,  though  we  believe  nothing 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  rape :  for  I  never  felt  a  colder  Spring  nor  saw 
any  one  that  affords  such  a  quantity  of  water.  It  forms  alone  a  con- 
siderable Brook  which  is  immediately  able  to  drive  a  Mill."  To  this 
we  may  add  Pennant's  account :  ^  After  the  death  of  that  Saint,  the 
waters  were  almost  as  sanative  as  those  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda :  aU 
Infirmities  incident  to  the  human  body  met  with  relief:  the  votive 
Crutches,  the  Barrows,  and  other  Proofs  of  Cures,  to  this  moment 
remain  as  evidences  pendent  over  the  Well.  The  Resort  of  Pilgrims 
of  late  Years  to  these  Fontinalia  has  considerably  decreased.  In  the 
Summer,  still,  a  few  are  to  be  seen  in  the  water  in  deep  devotion  up  to 
their  Chins  for  honrs.  sending  up  their  prayers  or  pesMroomg  a  ««w>*^ 
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of  Evolutions  round  the  polygonal  Well,  or  threading  the  Arch  between 
Well  and  Well  a  prescribed  number  of  times." 

The  bathine  well  of  Whiteford  was  an  oblong  38  feet  by  16,  with 
steps  for  the  descent  of  the  fair  sex,  or  of  invalids.  Near  the  steps, 
two  feet  beneath  the  water,  was  a  large  stone,  called  the  Wishing- 
stone ;  which  received  many  a  kiss  from  the  faithful,  who  never  failed, 
it  is  said,  to  obtain  their  desires,  provided  they  were  delivered  with  fuU 
devotion  and  confidence.  Close  to  the  road,  outside  the  great  well, 
was  a  small  spring,  once  famed  for  the  cure  of  weak  eyes.  The 
patient  made  an  offering  to  the  nymph  of  the  spring,  of  a  crooked  pin, 
and  sent  up  at  the  same  time  a  certain  ejaculation,  by  way  of  charm  ; 
but  the  charm  is  forgotten,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  lost 

Lilly  relates  that  in  1635  Sir  George  Peckham,  Kn*.  died  in  St 
Winifred's  Well,  ''having  continued  so  long  mumbling  his  Pater 
Nosters  and  Sancta  Witdfreda  arapro  me,  that  the  Cold  struck  into 
his  Body,  and  after  his  coming  forth  of  that  Well  he  never  spoke 
more."  • 

In  Catholic  times  it  was  our  practice,  if  a  well  had  a  secluded  and 
awe-inspiring  situation,  if  its  water  was  bright  and  clear,  or  if  it  had 
a  repute  for  medicinal  virtue,  to  dedicate  it  to  some  saint  and  to  call 
it  by  his  name.  Fitzstephen's  description  of  ancient  London  mentions 
that  in  his  time  there  were  in  the  northern  suburbs  beautiful  fountains 
of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  dear,  streaming  from  among  the  glis- 
tering pebbles.  Hofy  Well,  CUrkmwell,  and  Si  CUnunfs  Well  he 
enumerates  as  being  those  of  most  note,  and  chiefly  frequented  b^  the 
youthful  scholars  of  the  city  when  they  took  the  air  on  sunmier  evemngs ; 
and  Bourne  gives  St  John's,  St  Mary  Magdalen's,  and  St  Mary's  wells. 
The  list  is  capable  of  large  extension.  St  Conil's  in  ScotUuuL  dedi- 
cated to  St  Con  wall,  whose  anniversary  occuzred  on  i8di  of  May,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ruthven  Castle,  was  laigely  resorted  to.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  copious  enough  to  serve  the  whole  town  of 
Perth. 

A  notice  of  St  Cuthbert's  Well  at  Eden  Hall  in  Cumberland  occurs 
in  our  account  of  FAIRIES. 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch,  county  of  Ross,  a  well  called  Craiguck  issued 
from  a  rock  near  the  shore  of  Bennetsfield,  which  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  (1705)  says  was  frequented  in  May  by  ^  whimsical 
or  superstitious  persons,''  who,  after  partaking  of  it,  generally  left  some 
threads  or  rags  tied  to  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  source  of  the  New  River,  between  Hertford  and  Ware,  Bourne 
discovered  in  1793  an  old  stone  inscribed  Chadwell;  which  doubt- 
less was  a  corruption  of  St  Chad's  WeU.  So  copious  a  spring,  writes 
he,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
earliest  times  ;  and  they  accordingly  dedicated  it  to  St  Chad,  little 

*  An  account  of  a  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  recently  wrought  at  this 
well  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anthendc  Docoments  rekdve  to 
the  miraculous  Cure  of  IVutefrid  White,  of  Wolverhampton,  at  St  Winefrid's 
Well,  alias  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  on  the  28th  of  June  1805 :  with  Obier 

vatkms  thereon,  by  the  R.  K  J M—  D.D.  V.A.  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  C. 

Acad.  Rome,  3d  edit  8fo.  Lond.  1806. 
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anticipating  that  succeeding  ages  would  convert  it  to  so  practical  a 
puipose  as  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  England  with  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  necessaries  of  human  life. 

Heathen  Rome  celebrated  on  13th  of  October  a  religious  feast  called 
FofUinaHa^  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
latter  had  nosegays  thrown  into  them,  and  the  former  were  crowned 
with  flowers. 

In  Northumberland  the  current  superstition  was  that,  when  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  the  brook  that  flowed  by  his  seat 
at  Dilston  Hall  was  ensanguined.  A  similar  tradition  is  embodied 
in  the  Arcana  Microcosmi  of  Ross,  to  the  effect  that  a  fountain  near  the 
Elbe  presaged  war  by  assuming  a  blood-red  hue,  while  another  por- 
tended death  by  its  limpid  water  becoming  troubled  and  thick 
through  the  operation  of  an  unknown  worm. 

Dafiawa/s  Constantinople  (1797)  tells  of  fountains  of  the  purest 
water  being  frequently  seen  on  the  shore,  which  the  Greek  Church 
regarded  with  special  veneration  from  a  remote  age.  They  were  called 
'*  ayasmk ; "  and  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers  at  stated  seasons, 
coupled  with  large  draughts  of  their  waters,  was  held  to  be  a  most 
salutary  religious  act. 

British  topography  abounds  with  records  of  holy  wells,  or  weUs  in* 
vested  with  most  extraordinary  properties ;  nor  is  the  superstition 
regarding  them  quite  extinct  Indeed,  it  retains  its  influence  even 
over  cultivated  minds  to  this  day.  The  Ambulator  (i79o)>  in  its  ac- 
count of  Tottenham  High  Cross,  mentions  St  Loy*s  Well,  said  to  be 
always  full,  yet  never  to  overflow,  and  a  spring  called  Bishop's  Well, 
of  which  the  vulgar  reported  many  singular  cures.  In  the  Travels  of 
Tom  Thumb  *  we  find  a  Northamptonshire  superstition  that  the  well 
at  Oundle  drummed  against  the  occurrence  of  any  important  event,  the 
tradition  being  universally  believed  by  the  rustic  population. 

Of  Madem  Well  in  Cornwall  Borlase  writes  that  all  those  uriio 
suffered  from  pains,  aches,  and  stiffness  of  limbs  came  and  washed 
thereat,  and  several  cures  were  reported  to  have  been  effected.  Nor 
were  others  wanting  who  by  dropping  pins  or  pebbles  into  the  water, 
and  agitating  the  ground  near  the  spring  so  as  to  raise  bubbles  from 
its  bottom,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  moon,  and  day,  endeavoured 
to  settle  such  doubts  and  inquiries  as  troubled  the  idle  and  the  anxious. 
But,  observes  our  author,  great  as  this  piece  of  folly  is,  it  is  very  ancient 
The  Greeks  had  the  Castalian  fountain  and  several  others,  which  they 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature.  From  the  figures  portrayed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  fair  mirror  dipped  into  a  well,  the  Patrsans  of 


•  Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  says:  "When  I  was  a  School-boy  at 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  the  Scots  coming  into  England,  I  heard 
a  Well,  in  one  Dob's  Yard,  drum  like  any  Dram  beating  a  March.  I  heard 
it  at  a  distance  :  then  I  went  and  put  my  head  into  the  mouth  of  the  Weil  and 
heard  it  distinctly,  and  nobody  in  the  Well  It  lasted  several  days  and  nights, 
so  as  aU  the  Conntiy  People  came  to  hear  it.  And  so  it  drummed  on  several 
Changes  of  Times.  When  King  Charles  the  second  died,  I  went  to  the  Oundle 
Carrier  at  the  Ram  Inn  in  Smithfield,  who  told  me  their  Well  had  dnuun'd, 
and  many  people  came  to  hear  it    And  I  heard,  it  diumm'd  once  since. " 
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Greece  thought  they  obtained  notice  of  ensuing  sickness  or  health.  In 
Laconia  they  cast  into  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno  cakes  of  bread-corn  ; 
which,  if  they  sank,  signified  good,  but  which,  if  they  swam,  portended 
^eat  eviL  They  even  drew  conclusions  from  the  several  turns  made 
m  sinking  by  three  stones  thrown  into  the  water.  Borlase  was  present 
at  St  Eun/s  Well  in  the  parish  of  Sancred  upon  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  on  which  day  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  it  exerted  its  most 
salutary  powers  ;  but  he  was  assured  by  two  women  that  people  who 
desired  to  receive  any  benefit  from  St  Euny's  Well  should  come  and 
wash  on  the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  May. 

In  the  account  of  Walsingham  Chapel  in  Norfolk,  contained  in 
Moore's  Monastic  Remains,  we  read  of  two  wishing  wells  still  sur- 
viving ;  which  are  described  as  two  circidar  stone  pits  filled  with  water, 
inclosed  by  a  square  wall,  at  which  the  pilgrims  used  to  kneel  and 
throw  in  a  piece  of  gold,  while  they  prayea  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes. 

Hasted  tells  of  a  well  at  Witherden  in  Kent,  which  once  enjoyed 
celebrity  as  St  Eustace's  Well ;  so  called  after  Eustachius,  Abbot  of 
Flai,  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  (under  the  year  1200)  as  having 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  sanctity,  and  having  come  to  and  preached 
at  Wye,  where  he  blessed  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  thenceforth 
were  endowed  with  such  miraculous  power  that  by  it  diseases  of  all 
kinds  were  cured. 

Scotland  furnishes  numerous  examples.  The  Statistical  Account 
records  that  Ordiquhill  in  Banfifshire  had  a  mineral  weH  dedicated  to 
the  Vir^n,  which  at  stated  periods  attracted  the  superstitious  as  well 
as  the  sick.  In  the  parish  of  Litde  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire  we  read  of 
a  fountain  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  both  dedicated  to  St  Laurence  ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarbat,  of  a  plentiful  spring  bearing  the  name 
of  Tobair  Mhuir,  or  Mary's  Well*  So  also  we  are  told  of  the  Well  of 
St  Connan  in  Glenorch^  and  Inishail,  Argyleshire,  ^'  memorable  for 
the  lightness  and  salubrity  of  its  water.*'  Near  the  parish  church  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  the  county  of  Banfif,  we  have  mention  (1794}  of  a 
fountain  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  of  which  the  fame  once  was  high, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  capricious  desertion  of  his  charge  by  the  pre- 
siding power,  now  lies  in  a  state  of  neglect,  ''  choked  with  weeds, 
unhonoured  and  unfrequented.'^  In  better  days,  however,  it  used  not 
to  be  so ;  the  winged  guardian,  under  the  semblance  of  a  fly,  never 
being  absent  from  his  post  Sober  matrons,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue 
of  marital  ailments,  and  love-sick  nymphs  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
languishing  swains,  repaired  thither.  Every  movement  of  the  sym- 
pathetic fly  was  watched  in  silent  awe,  and  his  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
or  of  dejection  determined  the  feelings  of  his  anxious  votaries.  Like 
the  Delai  Lama  of  Thibet  (proceeds  the  account),  or  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whom  a  fiction  of  English  Law  supposes  never  to  die,  this 
guardian  fly  of  St  Michael's  Well  was  believed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
kiws  of  mortality.  What  might  seem  death  to  the  eye  of  ignorance 
was,  according  to  the  Druidic  system,  only  a  transmigration  into  a 
similar  form,  hardly  affecting  the  substantial  identity.  The  writer  was 
entertained  to  hear  an  old  man  regretting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
especially  as  exemplified  by  the  contempt  felt  by  the  '' unthinking 
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crowd  "  for  old  objects  of  veneration.  If  it  were  not  for  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence,  he  protested  that  he  would 
still  continue  his  devotional  visits  to  St  Michael's  WelL  He  would 
clear  its  choked-up  bed,  open  a  passage  for  the  streamlet,  plant  its 
borders  with  frag^rant  flowers,  and  so  enjoy  once  more,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youtl^  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  guardian  fly  skim  over 
the  bubbling  wavelet  in  sportive  circles,  **  and  with  its  little  proboscis 
imbibe  the  panacean  dews." 

Again  we  read  of  a  routing  Well  (so  called  from  its  rumbling  noise) 
at  Inveresk  in  Mid-Lothian,  which  was  represented  to  invariably  fore- 
tell the  arrival  of  a  storm ;  and  at  Trinity  Gask  in  Perthshire,  of  a 
well  with  the  repute  that  those  who  were  baptized  with  the  water 
thereof  could  not  be  seized  with  the  plague ;  but  the  extraordinary 
virtue  of  Trinity  Gask  Well,  it  is  added,  has  perished  with  the  down- 
foil  of  superstition. 

Such  indeed  was  the  superstitious  adoration  of  fountains — ^by  the 
way,  a  not  unpleasing  species  of  idolatry  in  sultry  weather — that  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  sixteenth  of  the  canons  issued  in  960^  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar ;  and  it  was  also  condemned  by  the  canons  of  St 
Ansehn  in  1102.  Before  the  Reformation  this  practice  evidently  was 
very  prevalent,  and  even  now  it  is  not  entirely  extinguished  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Wheloc's  edition 
of  Lambard's  Archaionomia  (1644)  embodies  interdictions  of  this 
superstition  by  laws  passed  by  Canute. 

rennant's  MS.  Account  of  North  Wales  customs  has  it  that  if  there 
be  a  Fynnon  Vair,  Well  of  our  Lady  or  other  saint,  in  the  parish,  the 
water  used  for  baptism  in  the  font  is  fetched  thence,  and  that  after 
performance  of  the  rite  old  women  love  to  lave  their  eyes  with  the 
fluid.  In  his  tour  in  Wales,  writing  of  the  village  of  Llandegla  where 
is  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Tecla,  Virgin  and  M;irtyr,  who  suffered 
under  Nero  at  Iconium,  after  her  conversion  by  St  Paul,  Pennant 
mentions  a  small  spring  that  has  its  source  in  a  quillet  called  Gwem 
Degku  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  church ;  the  water  of  which 
is  to  this  day  held  to  be  most  beneficial  in  the  case  of  falling  sickness. 
The  patient,  after  bathing  his  limbs  in  the  well,  makes  an  baring  into 
it  of  fourpence,  walks  round  it  thrice,  and  thrice  repeats  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  and  with  a  view  to  inspiring  votaries  with  the  greater  awe, 
these  ceremonies  are  deferred  till  after  sunset.  If  the  afflicted  one  be 
of  the  male  sex,  he  makes,  like  Socrates,  an  offering  of  a  cock  to  his 
yEsculapius,  or  rather  to  Tecla  Hygeia ;  if  of  the  fair  sex,  a  hen. 
The  fowl  is  carried  in  a  basket,  first  round  the  well,  next  into  the 
churchyard,  when  there  is  a  repetition  of  orisons  and  processions  round 
the  church.  The  votary  then  enters  the  church,  gets  beneath  the 
communion  table,  lies  down  with  a  Bible  under  his  head,  is  covered 
with  a  carpet  or  other  doth,  and  there  rests  till  day-break ;  when  he 
departs  after  offering  sixpence,  leaving  the  fowl  in  the  church.  If  the 
bird  dies,  it  is  reckoned  a  sign  that  the  cure  has  been  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  the  disease  to  the  devoted  victim. 

In  the  North  of  England  it  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  lads  and  la^es  of  adjoining  villages  to  meet  in  a  body  at 
springs  or  rivers  on  a  certain  Sunday  i&  May,  to  drink  sugar  and 
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water.  This  is  the  treat  given  by  the  lasses,  and  the  day  is  thenoe  called 
Sugar«ad*Water  Sun&y.  At  its  conclusion  thev  adjourn  to  the 
public  house,  where  the  compliment  is  returned  by  the  lads  in  a  more 
substantial  shape ;  cakes,  ale,  punch,  and  other  items  forming  the 
entertainment  At  the  Giant's  Cave,  near  Eden  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
a  vast  concourse  of  both  sexes  assemble  for  this  purpose  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  May. 

Hutchinson's  Cumberland  tells  of  a  copious  spring  of  remarkably 
pure  and  sweet  water,  called  Helly  Wedl  {i,e,  haly  or  holy),  near  St. 
Cuthbert's  Stane  in  the  vicinity  of  Blencogo,  parish  of  Broiniield ;  to 
which  the  youth  of  all  the  adjacent  villages  formerly  used  to  repair 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to  indulge  m  a 
variety  of  rural  sports.  It  was  the  village  wake,  and  probably  it  took 
{dace  here  when  the  keeping  of  fairs  and  wakes  in  churchysuxis  was 
disallowed.  Though  the  meeting  was  a  festive  one,  it  differed  from 
the  wakes  of  a  later  period  in  that  nothing  was  drunk  thereat  save 
the  beverage  supplied  by  the  local  Naiad.  The  custom  was  abolished 
by  the  influence  of  a  curate  of  the  parish  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Among  the  customs  current  at  Nigg  in  Kincardineshire,  dnring  the 
month  of  May,  we  read  (1793),  of  a  large  number  of  people  of  the 
lower  class  coming  from  Aberdeen  to  drink  of  a  well  in  the  bay  of 
Nigg,  called  Downy  Well,  and  then  going  over  a  narrow  pass  named 
the  Brigge  of  ae  hair,  to  Downy  Hill,  a  verdant  island  in  the  sea,  where 
the  young  people  cut  the  names  of  their  favourites  in  the  sward.  The 
writer  of  the  Statistical  Account  inclines  to  view  this  as  the  remnant 
of  some  superstitious  respect  originally  paid  to  the  fountain  and  the 
retreat  of  a  reputed  saint,  **  gone  into  an  innocent  amusement." 

In  Celtic  mythology  the  presiding  spirit  of  fountains  was  called 
Neithe ;  the  root  of  that  word  signifying  to  wash  or  purify  with  water. 
The  authority  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1794  fountains 
were  regarded  with  particular  veneration  all  over  the  Highlands ;  the 
sick,  who  resorted  to  them  for  health,  addressing  their  vows  to  the 
presiding  powers,  and  offering  presents  to  conciliate  their  favour.  He 
adds  that,  besides  their  veneration  of  fountains,  the  vulgar  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  certain  lakes  were  inhabited  by  spirits.  At  a  lake  in 
Strathspey  called  JLOCh-nan  Spioradan  (or  the  lake  of  spirits),  two 
frequently  appeared — the  Horse,  and  the  Bull  of  the  Water ;  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  Mennaid.  She  was  repeatedly  to  be  seen  before 
the  rivers  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  surely  prognosticated 
drowning.  This  number  Celtic  mythology  enlarged  with  a  fourth,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  very  expressive  title  of  Mariach  shine,  or  the 
Rider  of  the  Storm.  When  the  waters  were  agitated  violently  by  the 
wind,  and  streams  were  swept  from  their  surfaces  and  driven  before 
the  blast,  or  whirled  in  circling  eddies  aloft  in  the  air,  these  effects 
were  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  the  angry  spirit  operating  upon  that 
element.  Arain,  we  are  told  of  a  tradition  long  prevalent  in  the 
parish  of  St  Vigeans  in  Caithness,  that  the  Water-Kelpy  (called  in 
Home's  Douglas  the  angry  spirit  of  the  water)  carried  the  stones  for 
building  the  diurch,  below  the  foundation  of  which  lay  a  lake  of  vast 
depth.  ^ 


^ 
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Kmg^M  Msyestie  ilimichtlie  chaigeth  aad  oonMumdeth  thai  from  the  fevt  of 
Easter  next  ensuing,  Chere  shall  noe  Biore-baUing  be  used  at  that  Roue,  aria 
any  place  on  that  side  the  Bridge  called  London  Bridce,  mboAf  tiic 
accnstomed  Assemblies  may  be  in  that  place  deerely  aboliuied  and  atbeu 
upon  like  paine  as  well  to  them  that  keepe  the  Beares  and  Doeg<es»  whydi 
hare  byn  nsed  to  that  purpose,  as  to  all  such  as  will  resort  to  see  £e  tmm^* 

In  Vattghan's  Golden  Grove  (1608),  we  are  told — 

"  Famons  is  that  example  which  chanced  neere  London,  A.D.  1583,  on  tbe 
13th  Daye  of  Jannarie  being  SnndaT,  at  Paris  Garden,  where  there  met 
together  (as  they  were  wontt)  an  infimte  nnmber  of  people  to  see  the  Bene- 
hayting,  without  any  regard  to  that  high  Day.  Bat,  in  the  middest  of  thdr 
Sports,  all  the  Scaffolds  and  Galleries  sodainely  fell  downe,  in  sach  wise  thit 
two  hundred  persons  were  crushed  well  nigh  to  death,  besides  eight  that  woe 
killed  forthwith." 


In  Laneham's  Account  of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Killingworth 
astle,  1575,  occurs  a  curious  picture  of  a  B(      '    ' 
a  letter  to  Mr  Martin,  a  mercer  of  London — 


*'  Well,  Syr,  the  Bears  wear  brought  foorth  intoo  the  Coait»  the  Dogs  Kt 
too  them,  too  argu  the  points  even  face  to  face ;  thef  had  leam'd  Couns^  aim 
a  both  parts :  what  may  they  be  coounted  pardall  that  axe  retain  but  a  to 
syde?  I  ween  no.  Very  feers  both  ton  and  toother  and  eager  in  axgnnient: 
If  the  Dog  in  pleadyng  would  pink  the  Bear  by  the  throte,  the  Bear  with 
tracers  woould  claw  him  again  by  the  scalp;  confess  and  a  list,  bat  aToyd  a 
coold  not  that  was  bound  too  the  bar  :  ^d  his  Coounsel  toUd  him  that  it 
coold  be  too  him  no  poUecy  in  pleading.  Thearfore  thus  with  fendiog  and 
prooving,  with  plucking  and  tugging,  skratting  and  bytin^  by  plain  tootn  and 
nayll  a  to  side  and  too^er,  such  ezpens  of  blood  and  leather  was  thear  between 
them,  as  a  moonth's  licking,  I  ween,  wyl  not  reooover ;  and  yet  remain  as  frr 
oat  as  ever  they  wear. 

*  "  It  was  a  Sport  very  pleasaunt  of  theez  beasts ;  to  see  the  Bear  with  his 
pink  nyez  leering  after  his  enmies  approch,  the  nimbleness  and  wayt  of  the 
Dog  to  take  hiz  avauntage,  and  the  fors  and  experiens  of  the  Bear  amn  to 
avcm  the  assants :  if  he  wear  bitten  in  one  pUce,  how  he  would  pyn^  m  aa 
ootfaer  to  get  free  :  that  if  he  wear  taken  ones,  then  what  shyft,  with  byting^ 
with  clawyng,  with  roring,  tossmg  and  tnmbling,  he  woould  woork  too  wynd 


*  This  extract  from  the  same  proclamation  will  be  thought  canons— 
*'  Furthermore  his  Majestie  straightHe  chargeth  and  commandeth  that  all  snch 
Householders  as,  under  the  name  of  Baudes,  have  kept  the  notable  and  mariced 
Houses,  and  knowne  Hosteries,  for  the  said  evill  disposed  persons,  that  is  to 
saie,  such  Householders  as  do  inhabite  the  Nouses  whUed  and  paimittl,  wUk 
Sigfus  on  thi  fronts  for  a  iokm  of  the  said  Houses,  shall  avoyd  with  bagge  and 
bi^gage,  before  the  feast  of  Easter  next  comyng,  upon  pune  of  like  pnnish- 
ment,  at  the  Kings  Majesties  Will  and  Pleasure." 

t  Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1585),  relates  the  same  accident.  In 
"The  Life  of  the  reverend  Father  Bennet  of  Canfilde"  (Douay  :  1623)  is  die 
following  passage  :  "  Even  Sunday  is  a  day  designed  for  heetre  bayting  and  even 
the  htnore  of  theyre  (the  Protestants)  Service  is  allotted  to  it^  and  indeede  the 
'^y^els'M  well  spent  at  the  one  as  at  Uie  other.'' 
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money  and  bits  of  rags  ^  being  offered  thereto  ;  and  Heron  refers  to 
a  pool  formed  by  the  eddying  round  a  rock  of  the  river  FiUan,  in  the 
vale  of  Strathfillan,  as  being  the  object  of  ancient  superstition. 
Fiilan  was  one  of  the  saints  who  converted  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  from  paganism,  and  the  stream  thereafter  distinguished  by 
his  name  was  esteemed  of  sovereign  virtue  for  the  cure  of  madness. 
About  two  hundred  persons  thus  afflicted  were,  according  to  Heron, 
annually  conducted  thither  by  their  friends  to  partake  of  its  salutary 
influence.  The  introductory  ceremony  was  for  the  patient,  attended 
by  his  friend,  to  pass  thrice  through  a  neighbouring  cairn,  on  which 
was  deposited  ''a  simple  offering  of  clothes,  or  perhaps  a  small  bunch 
of  heath.''  At  one  time,  it  was  represented,  more  precious  offerings 
used  to  be  made.  After  this  he  was  immersed  thrice  in  the  sacred 
pool ;  and  then  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  left  for  the  night  in 
an  adjacent  chapel.  If  the  maniac  was  found  loose  in  the  morning, 
hopes  were  indulged  of  his  complete  recovery  ;  if  not,  his  cure  was 
taken  to  be  dubious.  It  is  recorded  that  it  sometimes  happened  that 
death  released  him,  during  his  confinement,  from  the  numerous  ills 
of  life. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  Moss 
of  Melshach  (in  the  parish  of  Kenethmont,  Aberdeenshire;  was  in  great 
reputation  with  the  common  people,  its  healing  qualities  extending 
even  to  brutes.  It  was  the  custom  to  leave  at  the  well  *^  part  of  the 
clothes  of  the  sick  and  diseased,  and  harness  of  the  cattle  "  in  token  of 
gratitude  to  the  divinity  ;  and  these  offerings  continued  to  be  pre- 
sented in  1794,  even  although  the  superstitious  principle  had  died 
out 

Of  a  consecrated  well  in  the  island  of  St  Kilda,  called  Tobirnim- 
buadh  or  the  spring  of  divers  virtues,  Macaulay  writes  that  near  the 
fountain  stood  an  altar,  whereon  the  distressed  votaries  deposited 
their  oblations  ;  and,  before  they  could  hope  to  derive  any  profit  from 
the  sacred  water,  they  were  obliged  to  address  the  genius  of  the  place 
with  prayer.  No  one  approached  him  with  empty  hands ;  but  the 
devotees  are  represented  to  have  been  ^  abundantly  frugal,"  their  offer- 
ings being  the  poorest  possible  acknowledgments  of  a  superior  being 
who  was  the  object  either  of  hope  or  of  fear.  '*  Shells  and  pebbles,  rags 
of  linen,  or  stuffs  worn  out,  pins,  needles,  or  rusty  nails/'  were  generally 
the  forms  of  tribute  ;  copper  coins  of  the  smallest  value  occasionally, 
though  rarely  enough,  being  introduced. 

St  Tredwell's  Loch  in  Orkney  similarly  was  held  to  be  medicinal 
The  diseased  and  infirm  went  about  the  loch,  washing  their  bodies  or 
parts  thereof,  and  left  behind  them  "  old  clouts  and  the  like."  As  for 
the  tradition  that  the  stream  became  ensanguined  before  the  occur- 
rence of  any  disaster  to  the  Royal  family,  we  could  find  no  ground  to 
believe  any  such  thing. 

The  Statistical  Account  specifies  another  fine  spring-well  called  St 

I's  Well,  at  Balmano  in  the  parish  of  Mary-Kirk,  Kincardineshire, 

anciently  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.    Rickety  children  were 

to  be  washed  in  its  stream,  and  for  sore  eyes  it  was  thought 

remedy,    datitude  to  the  saint  was  expressed  by  pre- 

the  weUJBBk|deed  of  any  great  value,  or  likely  to  be 
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astrologer  Lilly  that,  when  he  had  no  tobacco  (and  presumably  too 
much  drink),  he  would  eat  the  bell-ropes  and  apply  himself  to  smok* 
ine  them. 

Now-a-days  alehouses  are  licensed  to  deal  in  tobacco.  It  was  not 
sOy  however,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  such 
an  incentive  to  drunkenness  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be  taken 
therein.  An  alehouse  licence  of  the  period  enjoins,  among  other 
directions  to  the  inn-keeper :  "  Item,  you  shall  not  utter,  nor  willingly 
suffer  to  be  utter'd,  drunke,  or  taken  any  tobacco  within  your  house, 
celler,  or  other  place  thereunto  belonging.'' 

Bvron's  lines  on  ^  the  Indian  weed  may  fitly  close  our  observations 
on  this  subject — 

*'  Sublime  tobacco  I  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar*s  labours,  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours, — and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  hi  Stambonl,  but  less  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  ^  Strand; 
Divine  in  hookalis,  glorious  in  a  pipe 
When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmen,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dasslingly  when  daring  in  fiill  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties    Give  me  a  cigar !  * 
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WELLS  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

THIS  custom  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  giving  par- 
ticular names  to  inanimate  things  the  intention  obviously  is  to 
distinguish  the  property  of  them.  A  wdl  was  a  most  valuable  treasure 
in  the  dry  and  parched  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  patriarchal 
history ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  one  df  the  earliest  oif  writings, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  contentioa 

In  Dodsley's  Travels  of  Tom  Thumb  we  read :  *^  A  Man  woukl  be 
inexcusable  that  should  come  into  North  Wales  and  not  visit  Holywell 
or  St  Winifiide's  Well,  and  hear  attentively  all  the  Stories  that  are 
told  about  it    It  is  indeed  a  natural  wonder,  though  we  believe  nothing 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  rape :  for  I  never  fcdt  a  colder  Spring  nor  sr" 
any  one  that  affords  such  a  quantity  of  water.    It  forms  alone  a  </ 
siderable  Brook  which  is  immediately  able  to  drive  a  Mill''    To  t* 
we  may  add  Pennant's  account :  ''  After  the  death  of  that  Saint,  ti 
waters  were  almost  as  sanative  as  those  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda :  X 
Infinnities  incident  to  the  human  body  met  with  relief:  the  voti 
Crutches,  the  Barrows,  and  other  Proofs  of  Cures,  to  this  momei 
remain  as  evidences  pendent  over  the  Well    The  Resort  of  Pilgrim, 
of  late  Years  to  these  Fontinalia  has  considerably  decreased.    In  the 
Summer,  still,  a  few  are  to  be  seen  in  the  water  in  deep  devotion  up  to 
their  Chins  for  boors,  sendaag  up  their  pcayers  or  pcrfonmng  a  nmnber 
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of  EvoluHons  round  the  polygonal  Well,  or  threading  the  Arch  between 
Well  and  Well  a  prescribed  number  of  times." 

The  bathing  well  of  Whiteford  was  an  oblong  38  feet  by  16,  with 
steps  for  the  descent  of  the  fair  sex,  or  of  invalids.  Near  the  steps, 
two  feet  beneath  the  water,  was  a  large  stone,  called  the  Wishing- 
stone ;  which  received  many  a  kiss  from  the  faithful,  who  never  failed, 
it  is  said,  to  obtain  their  desires,  provided  they  were  delivered  with  full 
devotion  and  confidence.  Close  to  the  road,  outside  the  great  well, 
was  a  small  spring,  once  famed  for  the  cure  of  weak  eyes.  The 
patient  made  an  offering  to  the  nymph  of  the  spring,  of  a  crooked  pin, 
and  sent  up  at  the  same  time  a  certain  ejaculation,  by  way  of  charm  ; 
but  the  charm  is  forgotten,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  lost 

Lilly  relates  that  in  1635  Sir  George  Peckham,  Kni  died  in  St 
Winifred's  Well,  '*  having  continued  so  long  mumbling  his  Pater 
Nosters  and  Sancta  WitUfreda  arapro  m£,  that  the  Cold  struck  into 
his  Body,  and  after  his  coming  forth  of  that  Well  he  never  ^K>ke 
more."  • 

In  Catholic  times  it  was  our  practice,  if  a  well  had  a  secluded  and 
awe-inspiring  situation,  if  its  water  was  bright  and  clear,  or  if  it  had 
a  repute  for  medicinal  virtue,  to  dedicate  it  to  some  saint  and  to  call 
it  by  his  name.  Fitzstephen's  description  of  ancient  London  mentions 
that  in  his  time  there  were  in  the  northern  suburbs  beautiful  fountains 
of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear,  streaming  from  among  the  glis- 
tering pebbles.  Holy  Well,  Clerkimoell,  and  St  Clemenfs  Will  he 
enumerates  as  being  those  of  most  note,  and  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
youthful  scholars  of  the  city  when  they  took  the  air  on  summer  evenings ; 
and  Bourne  gives  St  John's,  St  Mary  Magdalen's,  and  St  Mary's  wells. 
The  list  is  capable  of  large  extension.  St  Conil's  in  Scotland,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Con  wall,  whose  anniversary  occurred  on  i8th  of  May,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ruthven  Castle,  was  largely  resorted  to.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  copious  enough  to  serve  the  whole  town  of 
Perth. 

A  notice  of  St  Cuthbert's  Well  at  Eden  Hall  in  Cumberland  occurs 
in  our  account  of  Fairies. 

In  the  parish  of  Avocb,  county  of  Ross,  a  well  called  Craiguck  issued 
from  a  rock  near  the  shore  of  Bennetsfield,  which  Uie  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  (1795)  ^^Y^  ^^^  frequented  in  May  by  '^  whimsical 
or  superstitious  persons, '  who,  after  partaking  of  it,  generally  left  some 
threads  or  rags  tied  to  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  source  of  the  New  River,  between  Hertford  and  Ware,  Bourne 
discovered  in  1793  an  old  stone  inscribed  Chadwell;  which  doubt- 
less was  a  corruption  of  St  Chad's  Well.  So  copious  a  spring,  writes 
he,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  in  tiie 
earliest  times  ;  and  they  accordingly  dedicated  it  to  St  Chad,  little 

*  An  account  of  a  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  recently  wrought  at  this 
well  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Authentic  Documents  relative  to 
the  mirmcolous  Cure  of  ffTif^^  White,  of  Wolverhampton,  at  St  Winefrid's 
Well,  alias  HolyweU,  in  Flmtshire,  on  the  28th  of  June  1805 :  with  Obser^ 

vations  thereon,  by  the  R.  R.  J M—  D.D.  V.A.  F.S.  A  Lond.  and  C 

Acad.  Rome,  3d  edit  Sfo.  Lond.  1806. 
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anticipating  that  succeeding  ages  would  convert  it  to  so  practical  a 
purpose  as  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  England  with  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  necessaries  of  human  life. 

Heathen  Rome  celebrated  on  13th  of  October  a  religious  feast  called 
FotUinaUt^  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  weUs  and  fountains.  The 
latter  had  nosegays  thrown  into  them,  and  the  former  were  crowned 
with  flowers. 

In  Northumberland  the  current  superstition  was  that,  when  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  the  brook  that  flowed  by  his  seat 
at  Dilston  Hall  was  ensanguined.  A  similar  tradition  is  embodied 
in  the  Arcana  Microcosm!  of  Ross,  to  the  eflect  that  a  fountain  near  the 
Elbe  presaged  war  by  assuming  a  blood-red  hue,  while  another  por- 
tended death  by  its  limpid  water  becoming  troubled  and  thick 
through  the  operation  of  an  unknown  worm. 

Dallawa/s  Constantinople  (1797)  tells  of  fountains  of  the  purest 
water  being  frequently  seen  on  Uie  shore,  which  the  Greek  Churdi 
regarded  with  special  veneration  from  a  remote  age.  They  were  called 
"  ayasmk  ; "  and  the  repetition  of  certain  prayers  at  stated  seasons, 
coupled  with  large  draughts  of  their  waters,  was  held  to  be  a  most 
salutary  religious  act. 

British  topography  abounds  with  records  of  holy  wells,  or  wells  in- 
vested with  most  extraordinary  properties ;  nor  is  the  superstition 
reg^xiing  them  quite  extinct.  Indeed,  it  retains  its  influence  even 
over  cultivated  minds  to  this  day.  The  Ambulator  (1790),  in  its  ac- 
count of  Tottenham  High  Cross,  mentions  St  Loy's  Wdl,  said  to  be 
always  full,  yet  never  to  overflow,  and  a  spring  called  Bish^s  Well, 
of  which  the  vulgar  reported  many  singular  cures.  In  the  Travels  of 
Tom  Thumb  *  we  find  a  Northampton^ire  superstition  that  the  well 
at  Oundle  drummed  against  the  occurrence  of  any  important  event,  the 
tradition  being  universally  believed  by  the  rustic  population. 

Of  Madern  Well  in  Cornwall  Borlase  writes  that  all  those  who 
suffered  from  pains,  aches,  and  stiffness  of  limbs  came  and  washed 
thereat,  and  several  cures  were  reported  to  have  been  effected.  Nor 
were  others  wanting  who  by  dropping  pins  or  pebbles  into  the  water, 
and  agitating  the  ground  near  the  spring  so  as  to  raise  bubbles  from 
its  bottom,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  moon,  and  day,  endeavoured 
to  settle  such  doubts  and  inquiries  as  troubled  die  idle  and  the  anxious. 
But,  observes  our  author,  great  as  this  piece  of  folly  is,  it  is  very  ancient. 
The  Greeks  had  the  Castalian  fountain  and  several  others,  which  they 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  prophetic  nature.  From  the  figures  portrayed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  fair  mirror  dipped  into  a  well,  the  Patraeans  of 

*  Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  says:  "When  I  was  a  School-boy  at 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  the  Scots  coming  into  England,  I  heard 
a  Well,  in  one  Dob's  Yard,  dram  like  any  Drum  beating  a  Murch.  I  heard 
it  at  a  distance  :  then  I  went  and  put  my  head  into  the  mouth  oi  the  Well  and 
heard  it  distinctly,  and  nobody  in  the  Well.  It  lasted  several  days  and  nights, 
so  as  all  the  Countiy  People  came  to  hear  it  And  so  it  drummed  on  sevenl 
Changes  of  Times.  When  King  Charles  the  second  died,  I  went  to  the  Oundle 
Carrier  at  the  Ram  Inn  in  Smithfield,  who  told  me  their  Well  had  dnmun'd, 
and  many  people  came  to  hear  it    And  I  heard^  it  dnunm'd  once  since." 
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Greece  thoqght  they  obtained  notice  of  ensuing  sickness  or  health.  In 
Laconia  they  cast  into  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno  cakes  of  bread-corn  ; 
which,  if  they  sank,  signified  good,  but  which,  if  they  swam,  portended 
l^eat  eviL  They  even  drew  conclusions  from  the  several  turns  made 
m  sinking  by  three  stones  thrown  into  the  water.  Borlase  was  present 
at  St  £un/s  Well  in  the  parish  of  Sancred  upon  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  on  which  day  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  it  exerted  its  most 
salutary  powers  ;  but  he  was  assured  by  two  women  that  people  who 
desired  to  receive  any  benefit  from  St  Euny's  Well  should  come  and 
wash  on  the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  May. 

In  the  account  of  Walsingham  Chapel  in  Norfolk,  contained  'vo^ 
Moore's  Monastic  Remains,  we  read  of  two  wishing  wells  still  sur- 
viving ;  which  are  described  as  two  circular  stone  pits  filled  with  water, 
inclosed  by  a  square  wall,  at  which  the  pilgrims  used  to  kneel  and 
throw  in  a  piece  of  gold,  while  they  prayed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes. 

Hasted  tells  of  a  well  at  Witherden  in  Kent,  which  once  enjoyed 
celebrity  as  St  Eustace's  Well ;  so  called  after  Eustachius,  Abbot  of 
Flai,  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris  (under  the  year  1200)  as  having 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  sanctity,  and  having  come  to  and  preached 
at  Wye,  where  he  blessed  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  thenceforth 
were  endowed  with  such  miraculous  power  that  by  it  diseases  of  all 
kinds  were  cured. 

Scodand  furnishes  numerous  examples.  The  Statistical  Account 
records  that  Ordiquhill  in  Banffshire  had  a  mineral  weH  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  which  at  stated  periods  attracted  the  superstitious  as  well 
as  the  sick.  In  the  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire  we  read  of 
a  fountain  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  both  dedicated  to  St  Laurence  ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarbat,  of  a  plentiful  spring  bearing  the  name 
of  Tobair  Mhuir,  or  Mary's  Well.  So  also  we  are  told  of  the  Well  of 
St  Connan  in  Glenorchy  and  Inishail,  Argyleshire,  '*  memorable  for 
the  lightness  and  salubrity  of  its  water."  Near  the  parish  church  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  we  have  mention  (1794}  of  a 
fountain  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  of  which  the  fame  once  was  high, 
but  whichy  owing  to  the  capricious  desertion  of  his  charge  by  the  pre- 
siding power,  now  lies  in  a  state  of  neglect,  *'  choked  with  weeds, 
unhonoured  and  unfrequented."  In  better  days,  however,  it  used  not 
to  be  so ;  the  winged  guardian,  under  the  semblance  of  a  fly,  never 
being  absent  from  his  post  Sober  matrons,  anxious  to  learn  Uie  issue 
of  marital  ailments,  and  love-sick  nymphs  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
languishing  swains,  repaired  thither.  Every  movement  of  the  sym- 
pathetic fly  was  watched  in  silent  awe,  and  his  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
or  of  dejection  determined  the  feelings  of  his  anxious  votaries.  Like 
the  Delai  Lama  of  Thibet  (proceeds  the  account),  or  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whom  a  fiction  of  English  Law  supposes  never  to  die,  this 
guardian  fiy  of  St  Michael's  Well  was  believed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  mortality.  What  might  seem  death  to  the  eye  of  ignorance 
was,  according  to  the  Druidic  system,  only  a  transmigration  into  a 
similar  form,  hardly  affecting  the  substantial  identity.  The  writer  was 
entertained  to  hear  an  old  man  regretting  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
especially  as  exemplified  by- the  contempt  felt  by  the  '^  unthinking 
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though  the  first  attracted  the  notice  of  Macrobius  and  St  AttgustinCi 
and  the  second  of  Minutius  Felix ;  "  but  handy*dandy  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes."  Arbuthnot  goes  on  to  explain 
the  antiquity  of  the  play  called  by  the  Italians  cinque  and  by  the 
French  numrre,  **  It  was  played  by  Hvmen  and  Cupid  at  the  marriage 
of  Psyche,  and  termed  by  the  Latins  d^/is  micarer 

HOT-COCKLES, 

From  the  French  hauies-coguilUs,  is  a  game  in  which  one  kneels 
and,  covering  his  eyes,  lays  his  head  in  another's  lap  and  guesses  who 
struck  him.    Gay  describes  it  thus— 

**  As  at  Hot-Cockles  once  I  laid  me  down 
I  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  down. 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye.** 

The  humorous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Februaxy 
1738,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  maintains  that  Hot-Cockles 
and  More  Sacks  to  the  Mill  certainly  originated  in  the  period  of 
national  darkness,  *'  when  the  laity  were  hoodwinked  and  a  parcel  of 
monks  were  saddling  their  backs  and  bastinadoing  them.''  The  Chy* 
trinda  of  the  Greeks,  Arbuthnot  writes,  assuredly  is  not  our  Hot-Cockles, 
for  that  was  by  pinching,  not  by  striking,  though  good  authors  affirm 
the  Rathap^^ismus  to  be  yet  nearer  the  modem  game.  However,  '*  my 
son  Martin  may  use  either  of  them  indifferently,  they  being  equally 
antique.*' 

HUNT  THE  SLIPPER. 

This  enduringly  popular  game  is  noticed  in  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
of  Samuel  Rogers — 


« I 


Twas  here  we  chas'd  the  slipper  by  its  sound*' 


LOGOATS* 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  title  of  a  game  enumerated  as  unlawful  in  the 
thirty-third  Statute  of  Henry  VII  I.  A  stake  being  fix^  in  the  ground, 
the  players  threw  loggats,  or  bone  pins  at  it,  and  he  who  threw  nearest 
to  it  won.  Steevens  testifies  to  having  seen  it  played  in  different 
countries  at  sheep-shearing  feasts,  when  the  winner  was  entitled  to  a 
black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  farmer's  maid  to  be 
spun  into  a  petticoat,  on  the  condition  of  her  kneeling  down  on  the 
fleece  to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics  present.  There  is  a  reference  to 
the  pastime  in  Hamlet — ^  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding 
but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ?  ^  The  fact  of  its  not  being  included 
in  former  Acts  against  "new  and  crafty  games  and'plays"  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  its  novelty  at  the  time  the  Statute  of  Henry 
VI I L  was  passed. 

Blount,  in  his  annotations  in   Shakespeare^  speaks  of  a  loggat- 
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water.  This  is  the  treat  grren  by  the  lasses,  and  the  day  is  thenoe  called 
Sugai^«nd-Water  Sun&y.  At  its  conclusion  they  adjourn  to  the 
public  house,  where  the  compliment  is  returned  by  the  lads  in  a  more 
substantial  shape ;  cakes,  ale,  punch,  aad  other  iten»  forming:  the 
entertainment.  At  the  Giant's  Cave,  near  Eden  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
a  vast  concourse  of  both  sexes  assemble  for  this  purpose  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  May. 

Hutchinson's  Cumberland  tells  of  a  copious  spring  of  remarkably 
pure  and  sweet  water,  called  Helly  Wdl  {Li,  haly  or  holy),  near  St. 
Cuthbert's  Stane  in  the  vicinity  of  Blenc(^o,  parish  of  Bromfield ;  to 
which  the  youth  of  all  the  acQacent  villages  formerly  used  to  repair 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to  indulge  m  a 
variety  of  rural  sports.  It  was  the  village  wake,  and  probably  it  took 
place  here  when  the  keeping  of  fairs  and  wakes  in  churchyards  was 
disallowed  Though  the  meeting  was  a  festive  one,  it  differed  from 
die  wakes  of  a  later  period  in  that  nothing  was  drunk  thereat  save 
the  beverage  supplied  by  the  local  Naiad  The  custom  was  abolished 
by  the  influence  of  a  curate  of  the  parish  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Among  the  customs  current  at  Nigg  in  Kincardineshire,  during  the 
monUi  of  May,  we  read  (1793),  of  a  large  number  of  {people  of  the 
lower  class  coming  from  Aberdeen  to  drink  of  a  well  in  the  bay  of 
Nigg,  called  Downy  Well,  and  then  going  over  a  narrow  pass  named 
die  Brigge  of  ae  hair,  to  Downy  Hill,  a  verdant  island  in  the  sea,  where 
the  young  people  cut  the  names  of  their  favourites  in  the  sward.  The 
writer  of  the  Statistical  Account  inclines  to  view  this  as  the  renmant 
of  some  superstitious  respect  originally  paid  to  the  fountain  and  the 
retreat  of  a  reputed  saint,  ^  gone  into  an  innocent  amusement" 

In  Celtic  mythology  the  presiding  spirit  of  fountains  was  called 
Neithe ;  the  root  of  that  word  signifying  to  wash  or  purify  with  water. 
The  authority  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1794  fountains 
were  regarded  with  particular  veneration  all  over  the  Highlands ;  the 
sick,  who  resorted  to  them  for  health,  addressing  their  vows  to  the 
presiding  powers,  and  offering  presents  to  conciliate  their  favour.  He 
adds  that,  besides  their  veneration  of  fountains,  the  vulgar  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  certain  lakes  were  inhabited  by  spirits.  At  a  lake  in 
Strathspey  caUed  JLO^-nan  Spioradan  (or  the  lake  of  spirits),  two 
frequently  appeared — the.  Horse,  and  the  Bull  of  the  Water ;  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  Mermaid.  She  was  repeatedly  to  be  seen  before 
the  rivers  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  surely  prognosticated 
drowning.  This  number  Celtic  mythology  enlaived  with  a  fourth,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  very  expressive  title  of  Mariach  shine,  or  the 
Rider  of  the  Storm.  When  the  waters  were  agitated  violently  by  the 
wind,  and  streams  were  swiept  frtmi  their  surfaces  and  driven  before 
the  blast,  or  whirled  in  circling  eddies  aloft  in  the  air,  these  effects 
were  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  the  angry  spirit  operating  upon  that 
element.  Arain,  we  are  Itold  of  a  tradition  long  prevaknt  in  the 
parish  of  St  vigeans  in  Caithness,  that  the  Water-Kelpy  (called  in 
Home's  Douglas  the  angry  '3pirit  of  the  water)  carried  the  stones  for 
building  the  diurch,  below  the  foundation  of  which  lay  a  lake  of  vast 
depth* 
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MUSS. 

ShakespesLre*8  Antony  and  Cleopatra  has  an  allusion  to  this  ancient 
puerile  sport — 

''WhenI  cried  Hoi 
Like  boys  unto  a  mots,  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry.  Your  will  I " 

Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady  contains  a  similar  allusion  to  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  scramble ;  and  Rabelais  mentions  it  as  among  Gargantua's 
games. 

NINE  men's  morris,  OR  MERRILS, 

Shakespeare's  reference  to  this  pastime  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dreamt^ 

"  The  nine  Men's  Morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud," 

is  explained  by  Dr  Farmer  thus.  In  that  part  of  Warwickshire  in 
whicn  the  poet  was  educated,  and  in  the  aajoining  parts  of  North- 
amptonshire, shepherds  and  other  youths  were  wont  to  dig  up  the 
turf  with  their  knives  to  represent  a  sort  of  imperfect  chessbcMrd,  con- 
sisting of  a  sauare  which  ranged  from  a  foot  m  diameter  to  three  or 
four  yards.  Within  this  was  a  second  square,  with  sides  parallel  to 
the  external  square ;  the  two  souares  being  connected  by  lines  drawn 
from  each  comer  of  both,  and  the  middle  of  each  line.  One  party,  or 
player  had  wooden  p^s,  and  the  other  stones,  which  they  moved  so  as 
to  take  up  each  other's  men,  as  they  called  them ;  and  the  area  of  the 
interior  square  was  termed  the  pound,  in  which  the  men  taken  up 
were  impounded  Those  figures,  which  they  always  cut  upon  the  green 
turf  (or  leys)  or  upon  the  graiss  bordering  ploughed  lands,  the  rustic 
folk  called  Nine  Men's  Morris,  or  merrils,  from  the  circumstance  of 
each  set  of  players  having  nine  men  ;  and  in  rainy  weather  they  never 
failed  to  be  choked  up  with  mud. 

Alchome,  another  Shakespearian  commentator,  refers  to  it  as  a  game 
most  popular  with  shepherds,  cow-keepers,  and  similar  folk  in  the 
midland  counties.  A  figure,  he  says,  of  squares  one  within  another  is 
niade  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the  turf,  and  two  persons  take 
each  nine  stones,  which  they  place  by  turns  in  the  angles,  and  then 
move  alternately  as  at  chess  or  drauglits.  He  who  is  enabled  to  play 
three  in  a  straight  line  takes  off  any  one  of  his  adversary's  at  any 
point  he  pleases,  and  the  game  is  terminated  by  one  of  the  players  los- 
ing all  his  men. 

It  may  be  useful  to  explain  these  explanations  of  the  commentators. 
The  sports  at  every  angle  and  intersection  of  the  lines  in  the  square 
are  the  places  for  laying  the  pieces  or  men  upon,  and  the  mode  of 
playing  is  briefly  this : — Two  persons,  having  each  of  them  nine  pieces, 
lay  them  down  alternately,  one  by  one,  upon  the  spots  ;  and  the  con- 
cern of  either  is  to  prevent  his  antagonist  from  placing  three  of  his 
pieces  so  as  to  form  a  row  of  three  without  the ,  intervention  of  an 
opponent  piece. 

Toilet  quotes  Cotgrave't  Dictionary  to  explain  that  there  was  a 
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juvenile  game  called  Merils,  or  Five-penny  Morris,  pla^red  here  moat 
commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with  pawns  made  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  which  were  termed  merelles ;  the  designation  Morris  or  Merelles 
perhaps  originating  from  their  black  colour,  even  as  we  still  continue 
to  call  a  bUck  cherry  a  morello,  and  a  small  black  cherry  a  merry, 
from  Maurus,  a  Moor,  or  rather  from  morum,  a  mulberry* 

The  yeu  de  MenlUs^  according  to  Douce,  was  also  a  table  game  ; 
and  there  is  a  representation  of  two  monkejrs  engaged  in  this  amuse* 
ment  in  a  German  edition  of  Petrach  ^  De  remedio  utriusque  fortunse,'' 
the  cuts  to  which  were  executed  in  152a  The  game  was  sometimes 
called  Nine  Men's  Merrils,  Douce  writes,  from  merelles  or  mereaux, 
an  old  French  word  for  the  counters  used  in  playing  it ;  the  other 
term,  morris,  probably  being  a  corruption  suggested  by  the  dance,  as 
it  were,  whidh  the  counters  executed  in  the  course  of  the  game.  In 
the  French  mode  of  the  game  each  party  had  only  three  counters, 
which  required  to  be  placra  in  a  Une  to  win  the  game.  Hyde  opines 
that  Morris,  or  Merrus,  was  a  pastime  familiar  to  our  ancestors  from 
the  time  of  the  Normans,  and  that  the  name  was  subsequently  corrupted 
into  Three  Men's  Morals,  or  Nine  Men's  Morals ;  and  he  adds  that  it 
was  likewise  called  Nine-penny  or  Nine-pin  Miracle,  Three-penny 
Morris,  Five-penny  Morris,  Nine-penny  Morris,  or  three-pin,  five-pin, 
and  nine-pin  Morris,  severally  corruptions  of  *'  Merels." 

KINS^HOLSS. 

We  have  mention  of  this  boyish  game  as  early  as  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Herrick  (1648)  has  this  reference  to  it  in  an 
Epigram  upon  Raspe — 

"  Raspe  playes  at  nine-holes ;  and  'tis  known  he  gets 
Many  a  teaster  by  his  game,  and  bets : 
Bat  of  his  gettings  there's  bat  little  sign, 
When  one  hole  wastes  more  than  he  gets  by  nine." 

NINE-PINS. 

In  Ur^uhart's  Discovery  of  a  most  exquisite  Jewel  (1651)  occurs  an 
allusion  m  the  course  of  a  passage  upon  cards  :  ^  They  may  likewise 
be  said  to  use  their  king  as  the  players  at  Nine-pins  do  the  middle 
kyle,  which  they  call  the  king,  at  whose  fall  alone  they  aim,  the  sooner 
to  obtain  the  gaining  of  their  prize  ;"  and  Poor  Robin's  Almanac  for 
1695  notes  that  in  the  Spring  quarter ''  are  very  much  practised  the 
commendable  exercises  of  Nine-pinSy  Pigeon->holes,  Stool-ball,  and 
Barley-break,  hy  reason  Easter  holidays,  Whitsun  holidays  and  May 
day  do  fall  in  tlus  quarter." 

PALL-MALL. 

In  a  dialogue  contained  in  The  French  Garden  (1631)  the  lady  says : 
^  If  one  }BaApaiUe  mails^  it  were  good  to  play  in  this  alley,  for  it  is  of 
a  reasonable  good  length,  straight,  and  even  ;"  a  marginal  note  ex* 
ptaming  that  a  paiUe  mail  is  a  wooden  hammer  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
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long  stair  to  strike  a  bowl  with,  and  that  the  game  was  popnlar  with 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  France.  Cotgrave's  French  Diaionary 
represents  it  to  be  a  game  in  which  a  round  box-ball  is  struck  with  a 
mallet  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  ;  the  victory  being  gained  by  him 
who  can  accomplish  the  feat  with  the  fewest  blows  or  within  a  number 
previously  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  were  two  arches, 
one  at  either  end  of  the  alley.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  a 
fashionable  amusement,  and  the  walk  in  St  James's  Park,  called  the 
Mall,  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  playing  of  the  game  there  by  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers.  The  wooden  mallet  wherewith  the  players  struck  the  ball 
evidently  gave  its  denomination  to  the  game. 

PBARIK. 

Jamieson  defines  it  as  the  Scotch  equivalent  of  the  English  peg-top ; 
the  name  apparently  being  derived  from  its  close  similitude  to  a  pear. 
From  its  original  importation  from  France  the  English  humming-top 
is  in  Scotland  denominated  a  '^  French  pearie." 


PICCADILLY  OR  PICARDILLY 

Is  mentioned  as  a  game  in  Flecknoe's  Epigrams — 

'*  And  their  lands  to  ooyn  they  diitil  ye, 
And  then  with  the  money 
You  see  how  th^  run  ye 
To  loose  it  at  IHccadiUy." 

A  species  of  ruff  was  also  so  called.  In  Rich's  Honestie  of  this 
Age  (1615)  we  read — 

"But  he  that  saw  forty  or  fifty  yeares  sidiens  should  have  asked  a  picka- 
dilly,  I  wonder  who  could  have  understood  him,  or  could  have  told  what  a 
pickadilly  had  bin,  either  fish  or  flesh.' 


tt 


PRICKING  AT  THE  BELT  OR  GIRDLE  ;  olso  ColUd  ¥AST  AND  LOOSE. 

This  was  a  cheating  game  widely  patronised  by  the  gipsies  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  A  leather  belt  was  made  up  into  a  number  of 
intricate  folds  and  set  ed|^eways  upon  a  table ;  one  of  the  folds  being 
made  to  represent  the  middle  of  the  belt,  so  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  a  skewer  thrust  into  it  would  affix  it  to  the  table,  whereas  it  might 
be  drawn  away  by  both  ends  being  taken  up. 

PRISONERS'  BARS ;  otherwise  prisoners'  base. 

Mention  of  this  sport  occurs  in  the  proclamations  heading  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  wherein  it  is 
designated  a  childish  amusement,  and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the 
avenues  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
because  of  the  interruption  it  occasioned  to  members  and  others  in 
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passing  to  and  fro  as  their  business  required.    Shakespeare  speaks 
of  it  in  Cymbdine  as  a  boyish  game — 


« 


He  with  two  striplings,  lads  more  like  to  nm 
The  country  Base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 
Made  good  the  passage;" 

It  was  most  assuredl;^,  however,  played  by  the  men,  especially  in 
Ch^ire  and  other  adjoining  counties,  where  in  former  times  it 
app^ently  was  in  high  repute.    In  the  tragedy  of  Hofi&nan  (1632)  we 

"  111  run  a  little  course 
At  Base  pr  Barley-brake ; " 

in  the  Antipodes  (1638) — 

"  My  men  can  run  at  Base ; "  * 

and  in  the  30th  song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion — 

'« At  Hoodhwink,  Batley^brake,  at  Tick,  or  Prison  Bese.'' 

Spenser^  in  the  Faery  Queene  (1590),  it  should  be  added,  also  adverts 
toit— 

**  So  nm  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  Bace." 


Misson  reoords  the  great  delight  taken  by  the  English  nobility  in 
horse-races.  The  most  famous,  he  writes,  are  usually  at  Newmaiket, 
where  very  many  of  the  first  quality  and  almost  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  ;  wagers  of  two  thousand  pounds 
upon  a  race  being  ^  pretty  common.*'  The  same  traveller  notes  that 
races  were  run  also  by  men. 

In  Hinde's  Life  of  the  celebrated  puritan  John  Bruen,  the  sporting 
members  of  society  are  exhorted  to  give  up ''  their  foot-races  and  their 
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Misaon,  referring  to  Hyde  Park  as  being  '^  at  the  en4  of  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,"  writes  of  the  people  of  fashion  there  taking  **  the 
diversion  of  the  Ring ; "  which  he  proceeds  to  say  consisted  in  the 
coaches  driving  round  and  round  a  circumference  of  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  in  diameter,  marked  off  by ''  a  sorry  kind  of  ballustrade, 
or  rather  poles  placed  upon  stakes,"  but  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
^  When  they  have  turn'd  for  some  time  round  one  way,  they  face  about 
and  turn  t'other ;  so  rowls  the  world.** 

The  same  name  was  given  to  another  diversion  in  Scotland.  The 
Statistical  Account  (1796)  has  it  that  in  Perthshire,  by  way  of  pre- 
venting the  intemperance  to  which  social  meetings  were  prone,  they 
spent  the  evening  in  public  competitions  of  dexterity  or  skill ;  of  whicn 
Riding  at  the  Rin^  fsaid  to  be  an  amusement  of  ancient  and  warlike 
origin)  was  the  chief.  Two  perpendicular  posts  were  erected  with  a 
cross-beam,  from  which  was  suspended  a  small  ring ;  and  the  task  of 
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the  competitors  who  were  on  horseback  and  severally  provided 
with  a  pointed  rod,  was  to  pass  between  the  posts  at  full  gallop  and 
carry  on  the  ring  on  the  rod. 


RUFF. 

A  passage  in  Heath*s  House  of  Correction  (1619),  ^  K  swaggerer  is 
one  that  plays  at  Ruffe,  from  whence  he  tooke  the  denomination  of  a 
Ruffyn/'  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  game.  Heywood's  Woman 
killed  with  Kondness  (1607)  mentions  it ;  the  proposal  being  to  play  it 
with  honours ;  and  the  Complete  Gamester  (1074)  specifies  double 
ruff  and  English  ruff  with  honours,  and  as  contradistinguished  from 
French  ruff. 

RUNNING  THE  FIGURS  BIGHT. 

To  this  popular  sport  Shakespeare  has  an  allusion  in  the  Midsammer 
Night's  Dream— 

'*  And  the  quaint  maset  in  the  wanton  green." 


SCOTCH  AND  KNGUSH. 

Writing  of  the  incessant  iiruptions  made  upon  each  other's  tertitoiyy 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  in  days  ante* 
cedent  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hutton,  in  his  History  of 
the  Roman  Wall  (1804),  observes  that  the  lively  impression  of  former 
scenes  did  not  fade  away  with  the  practice,  ''for  the  children  of  this 
day,  upon  the  English  border,  keep  up  the  remembrance  by  a  com* 
mon  play  called  Scotch  and  English,  or  the  Raid ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Inroad.*'  The  details  are  given.  The  village  lads  selected  from  their 
number  two  captains,  each  of  whom  nominated  alternately  one  out  of 
the  little  tribe.  Dividing  into  two  parties,  they  stripped  and  deposited 
their  clothes,  called  Wad,  in  two  heaps  severally  upon  then:  own 
territory,  which,  to  mark  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was  divided 
by  a  stone.  The  mutual  invasion  of  territory  then  ensued,  the  English 
cry  being  *^  Here's  a  leap  into  thy  land,  dry-bellied  Scot ;"  and  plunder 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  When  one  was  apprehended  by  the  enemy, 
he  became  a  prisoner,  and  could  not  be  released  except  by  his  own 
party.  Thus  one  side  sometimes  took  all  the  men  and  property  of  the 
other. 

This  apparently  is  identical  with  the  game  described  by  Jamieson 
in  his  Etymological  Diaionary  under  the  name  of  "Wads ; ''  which,  in 
the  Glossary  to  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetiy,  is  defined  to  be 
**  a  youthful  amusement  wherein  much  use  is  made  of  pledges."  Wad, 
says  Jamieson,  is  equivalent  to  vadium  of  lower  Latinity.  In  Lye 
Qunii  EtymologiconX  we  read  :  Wad  ScoH  dicuni  pro  Wed  factum; 
and  Wed  is  rendered /a^i6i^M,  spansio  ;  A.,  S.  ^ed  estpignus  velpeutum^ 
ac  peculiarr  accepHone  pactum  sponsalUium^  vd  dos.  Hence,  we  trx) 
add,  our  word  "  wedding  "  for  a  marriage. 
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scotch-hopVu 


Among  other  items  of  iatelligence  contained  m  the  versified  address 
to  the  reader  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  to  Poor  Robin's  Ahnanar 
for  1677,  our  star-gazer  professes  to  indicate — 


<fl 


The  time  when  school-boys  should  pUij  at  Scotch-hoppeis.' 


SXK-SAW. 
Gay's  description  of  this  well-known  sport  runs  thus— - 

"  Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  laid, 
And  myself  poised  against  the  tottering  maid ; 
High  loiped  the  plank ;  adown  Buxoma  feU." 

SHOOTING  THK  BLACK  LAD. 

According  to  Douce,  they  had  a  custom  at  Ashton-under-Une,  on 
the  i6th  of  April,  of  shooting  the  Black  Lad  on  horseback ;  the  cere- 
mony being  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  there  having  formerly 
been  a  black  knight  who  resided  thereabouts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  great  severity. 

SHOTS«GROAT. 

Occasiooal  mention  of  Shove-groat  (also  named  Slip-|^roat,  and  Slide- 
thrift)  occurs  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  centurv ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
games  prohibited  by  Statute  33  of  Henry  VlII.  The  shove-groat 
shilling  adverted  to  in  Shakespeare's  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Steevens  takes  to  have  been  a  piece  of  polished  metal  used  in  the  play 
of  Shovel-board. 

SHOVEL-BOARD  (0&  SHUFVLE-BOARD.) 

Among  domestic  pastimes  this  formerly  held  a  leading  position. 
Without  a  shovel-board  table  the  residences  of  the  nobiUty,  or  the 
mansions  of  the  opulent,  were  thought  incomplete,  and  the  great  hall 
usually  was  the  place  assigned  for  its  reception.  In  honest  Izaak 
Walton's  time  public-houses  also  probably  were  seldom  destitute  of 
these  appliances  for  pastime ;  and  Douce  records  that  he  heard  a  man 
ask  another  to  go  into  an  ale-house  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, to  play  the  game. 

SPiNNY  wys» 

This  is  a  juvenile  game  popular  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  nearly 
synonymous  with  Hide  and  Seek ;  **  I  spy  *  being  the  usual  exclamation 
at  the  childish  sport  called  *^  Hie,  spy,  hie." 

TAPPIE  TOUSIS. 

Of  this  childish  sport  Jamieson  informs  us  that  it  is  played  thus : 
One,  taking  hold  of  another  by  the  forelock  of  his  hair,  asks,  *'  Tappie, 
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Tappie  TousYe^rs  who  were  oan  ?  *'  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  first  say^*^-  was  tacrine  then ;  come  to  me  then,"  the  while 
giving  him  a  smart  pull  towards  himself  by  the  lock  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  he  gets  a  push  backward, 
with  the  admonition,  ''  Gae  fra  me  then ;  gae  fra  me  then."  The 
meaning,  accordipg  to  Jamieson,  is  obvious.  The  person  addressed 
is  called  Tappie-Tousie,  or  dishevelled  head,  from  ^  tap  "  and  "  tousie ; " 
audit  maybe  added  that  the  Suio- Gothic ''tap"  signifies  a  tuft  of 
hair.  Laying  etymology  aside^  however,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  this  play,  for,  hke  other  childish  sports,  this  particular 
one  evidently  retains  a  singular  vestige  of  very  ancient  times ;  repre- 
senting indeed,  as  it  does,  the  mode  in  which  one  received  another  as 
his  bondsman.  A  free  man,  we  read,*  *^  to  the  end  he  may  have  the 
menteinance  of  ane  great  and  potent  man,  randers  himself  to  be  his 
bond-man  in  his  court,  be  the  haire  of  his  forehead."  This  form  seems 
to  have  had  a  monkish  origin.  The  heathen  rile  of  consecrating  the 
hair  or  shaving  the  head  was  earlv  adopted  by  the  Christians,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  when  one  dedicated  himself  to  some  special 
saint  or  entered  a  religious  Order ;  and  hence  apparently  it  was  adopted 
as  the  token  of  civil  servitude.  Those  who  embraced  the  monastic 
life  were  said  eafillos  ponere^  and  per  capiUos  se  tradere.  Thus  we 
read  in  Carpentier  that  Clovis  in  the  fiftn  century  dedicated  himself 
to  St  Germer  *'  by  the  hair  of  his  head ; "  and  all  those  who  so  gave 
themselves  up  were  called  the ''  senrants  "  of  God,  or  of  some  individual 
saint 

This  beinr  the  symb^  of  servitnde,  observes  Jamieson,  we  can 
readily  see  ray  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  deep  indignity  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  hair.  The  act  of  holding  one  by  the  hair  was  equivaltnt 
to  the  chum  of  property.  Accordingly,  to  seize  or  to  drag  one  by  the 
hair  {iomprehendere^  or  trahereper  capilhs\  was  accounted  an  offence 
e^ual  to  that  of  charging  one  with  fsdsehood,  even  to  that  of  striking 
hun ;  and  the  offender  was,  by  the  Frisic  law,  fined  two  shillings ; 
which  was  the  sum  fixed  by  Burgundy  also,  with  the  addition  that,  if 
both  hands  were  used,  the  amercement  was  increased  to  four.  The 
law  of  Saxony  determined  the  penalty  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  and,  according  to  Du  Cange^  <Aher  statutes  adjudged  even  die 
punishment  of  death. 

TICK-TACK- 

Hall's  Horae  Vacivse  (1646)  supplies  the  foUowine  observation : 
^  Tick-Tack  sets  a  man's  intentions  on  their  guard.  Errors  in  this 
and  war  can  be  but  once  amended." 

TRAY-TRIP. 

According  to  Grose,  this  was  an  ancient  game  played,  after  the 
mode  of  Scotch  Hop,  on  a  pavement  marked  out  with  chalk  into 
different  compartments. 

■         I  '    ■      ■  I  II  III  I    ■  .  Ill     ^— i^.^— .^.— W^»M^  ■■  .  »      ^>i^— — 

*  Quon.  Attach  ?  c  IvL  s.  7. 
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TRUNDLING  THE  HOOP. 

Uncertainty  douds  the  origin  of  this  pastime  ;  but,  together  wHh 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  and  swimming  on  bladders,  it  occurs 
among  the  puerile  sports  delineated  in  the  illuminations  of  the  curious 
old  missal  cited  by  Stnitt 

In  the  Rural  Walks  of  Chariotte  Smith  we  find  it  noticed  with 
poetic  fervour — 

*'  Sweet  age  of  blest  ddnsion  !  Blooming  boys, 
Ah  !  revel  long  in  childhood's  thoughtless  joys 
Widi  light  and  pliant  spirits  that  can  stoop 
To  follow  sportively  the  rolling  hoop ; 
To  watch  the  sleeping  top  with  gay  delight. 
Or  mark  widi  raptnr'd  gaze  the  sailing  kitc| 
Or,  eagerly  punning  pleasure's  call. 
Can  find  it  centred  in  the  bounding  baU." 

WEAPON-SHAWINa 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1792)  we  read  that 
nigh  to  the  church  in  Kincardine  there  is  an  alley,  walled  in  and  ter- 
minating in  a  large  semicircle,  ''appropriated  to  that  ancient  military 
exercise  and  discipline  known  by  the  name  of  Weapon-Shawing." 

WHIFFING  THE  TOP  ;  othiTwise  calUd  WHUtLIGia 

The  antiquity  of  the  top  is  attested  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. Suidas  makes  mention  of  it,  and  the  seventh  book  of  the  iEneid 
contains  a  simile  drawn  from  the  juvenile  game,  which  Dryden  renders 
thus— > 

"  As  young  strroUngs  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court : 
The  wooden  engine  whirls  and  flies  abou^ 
Admir'd  wiUi  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout 
They  lash  aloud ;  each  other  they  provoke^ 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  ev'iy  stroke.' 


»» 


Persins  also  had  an  allusion— 

"  Neu  qms  caUidwr  huxum  torqmrt  flagdh,*^ 

The  top  probably  was  in  use  long  before,  but  with  us  it  was  popular 
as  early  at  least  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
period  represent  boys  whipping  tops. 

Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing  (1579}  adduces  the  advice 
tendered  to  youth  by  Cato.  "  Trocho  lude;  aleasfuge:'*  play  the  top 
and  shun  dice.  In  this  connection  should  be  quoted  the  example  of 
Scriblerus  who  would  not  have  his  son  Martin  scourge  a  top  till  he 
was  better  informed  whether  the  trochus  recommend^l  by  Cato  really 
was  our  present  top  ^  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys  drive  with  a 
stick.* 

To  sleep  like  a  top  b  a  proverbial  expression ;  a  top  being  said  to 
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sleep  when  it  turns  round  with  great  velocity  and  makes  u  smooth 
humming  noise.  We  have  abandoned  the  practice  which  formerly 
used  to  prevail,  of  having  a  large  top  in  every  village  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  so  that  the  peasants  might  derive  warmth  from  the 
exercise,  and  be  kept  out  of  mischief  when  they  were  unable  to 
work. 

In  the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage  we  read  of  some  one  having 
a  project — '^  to  make  town  tops  spin  without  an  eel-skin,  as  if  he  bore 
malice  to  the  schoolboys."  To  the  same  effect  writes  Lemnius  (Eng- 
lished in  1658) :  ^*  Young  youth  do  merrily  exercise  themselves  in 
whipping  top,  and  to  make  it  run  swiftly  about  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
and  will  deceive  the  sight,  and  that  in  winter  to  catch  themselves  a 
heat." 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1677  gives  it  as  the  '^  Fanatick's  chrono- 
logy''  that,  on  that  date,  it  was  1804  years  since  the  first  invention  of 
town-tops. 

WRESTLING. 

The  exercise  of  wrestling  probably  was  well  known  in  this  country 
before  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners,  the  inhabitants  of  ComwaU 
and  Devon,  more  especially,  having  been  celebrated  from  time  im- 
memorial for  their  expertness  ;  and  this  distinction  they  maintain  to 
the  present  day.  The  citizens  of  London  are  said  to  have  been  emi- 
nent in  the  art,  and  annually  they  were  wont,  on  St  James'  day,  to 
make  public  trial  of  their  skilL  At  their  anniversary  meeting  for  this 
purpose  held  at  St  Giles'-in-the-fields  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  III., 
they  had  a  contest  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  West- 
minster, a  ram  being  the  prize  of  victory.  The  Londoners  having 
triumphed  on  this  occasion,  they  were  challenged  to  renew  the  contest 
upon  the  next  Lammas-day  at  Westminster,  when  arose  a  qoarrel, 
which  developed  into  a  battle,  several  Londoners  being  severely 
wounded  in  making  their  retreat  to  the  city.  Stow  tells  of  another 
tumult  being  excit^  (why,  he  does  not  say)  against  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  a  wrestling  match  near  Clerkenwell  in  1453.  In  Stow's  time,  how- 
ever, wrestling  began  to  decline.  In  the  month  of  Au^st,  about  the 
feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  there  were  divers  days  spent  in  the  exercise 
in  old  time,  he  writes.  The  Lord  Mavor,  aldermen,  and  sherifis  were 
present  in  a  large  tent  pitched  for  tne  occasion  near  Clerkenwell ; 
when  the  sheriffs,  sergeants,  and  yeomen,  the  porters  of  the  king's 
beam  or  weigh-house,  and  other  city  officials,  issued  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  as  considered  them- 
selves to  be  expert :  but  of  late  years,  be  continues,  wrestling  is 
publicly  practised  only  on  the  afternoon  of  St  Bartholomew's  day. 

Misson  does  not  omit  to  record  wrestling  as  being  ''  one  of  the 
diversions  of  the  English,  especially  in  the  Northern  counties.'' 
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CARDS. 

IN  the  eleventh  year  of  Henty  VII.  cards  are  first  mentioned  among 
the  games  prohibited  by  law.  At  that  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  very  generally  used,  the  edict  expressly  forbiddine  card-playing  by 
apprentices  save  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  even  then  they 
were  required  to  confine  it  to  their  masters'  houses.  Apparently  it  was 
a  highly  fashionable  Court  amusement  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  ;  and 
in  an  account  of  money  disbursed  for  his  use  there  is  an  entry  of  one 
hundred  shillings  having  been  paid  to  him  at  one  time  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  at  ems.  Field  sports  commended  themselves  rather  than 
sedentary  amusements  to  Henry  VIII.;  and  to  his  son,  Edward  VI., 
Sir  William  Forrest  presented  "  The  Poesye  of  Princlye  Practice,"  in 
which  among  pastimes  meet  for  the  entertainment  of  a  monarch 
music  is  mentioned  ;  else  he  might — 


« 


Att  tables,  chesse,  or  cardis  awhile  himselfe  repose." 


The  poem  also  inveighs  stronp^ly  against  the  practice  of  card-play- 
ing as  tending  to  idleness,  especially  when  it  is  pursued  by  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  places  of  common  resort — 

"  Att  ale  howse  too  sit,  at  mack  or  at  mall, 
Tables  or  dyce,  or  that  cardis  men  call. 
Or  what  oother  game  owte  of  season  dwe, 
Let  theqi  be  punysched  without  all  rescue. 

In  Barclay's  version  of  the  ship  of  Fooles  (1508)  occur  the  lines — 

'*  The  damnable  lost  of  cardes  and  of  dice 
And  other  games,  prohibite  by  the  lawe." 

In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  a  pack  of  cards  to  this  day 
is  called  in  Shakespearian  phrase  a  "deck"  of  cards.  According  to  a 
writer  in  the  GenUeman's  Maf;azine  for  January  1791,  the  common 
people  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire  invariably  term  diamonds  ''picks," 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  diamond  resembling  a  miU-pick, 
as  the  fusil  is  occasionally  called  in  heraldry. 

Hall's  Horae  Vadvae  (1646)  pronounces  the  philology  of  cards  to  be 
too  wide  a  subject  for  an  essay :  ^  A  man's  fancy  would  be  sum'd  up 
in  Cribbidge ;  Gleeke  requires  a  vigilant  memory;  Maw  a  pregnant 
agility ;  Picket  a  various  invention ;  Primero  a  dexterous  kinde  of 
rashnesse,"  &c. 

From  card-playing  Sir  Thomas  Urc|uhart,  in  his  Discovery  of  a 
most  exquisite  Jewel  (1651),  derives  a  simile  in  aid  of  political  reflec* 
tion :  *'  Verily  I  think  they  make  use  of  kings  as  we  do  of  card-kines 
in  playing  at  the  hundred  ;  any  one  whereof,  if  there  be  appearance  of  a 
better  game  without  him  (and  that  the  exchange  of  him  for  another 
incoming  card  is  like  to  conduce  more  for  drawing  of  the  stake),  is  by 
good  gamesters  without  any  ceremony  discarded." 

As  an  example  of  the  vitality  under  various  forms  of  the  same 
pleasant   thought,  the  following  passage  from  Gayton's  Festivous 
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Notes  upon  Don  Quixote  (1654)  may  be  introduced  here  : — *^  A  lady 
once  requesting  a  gentleman  to  ^ky  at  Gleeke  was  refused,  but  civilly, 
and  upon  three  reasons  :  the  &rst  whereof,  madam,  said  the  gentleman, 
is— I  nave  no  money.  Her  ladyship  knew  that  was  so  material  and 
sufficient  that  she  desired  him  to  keep  the  other  two  reasons  to 
himself.'* 

For  an  exhaustive  and  instructive  study  of  the  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Chatto's  Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  Ongin  and  History 
of  Playing-cards. 

SFOI^TS  OF  SAILOFS. 

m 

GROSE  enumerates,  among;  these,  ^  Ambassador  ; "  a  trick  fre- 
quently played  in  warm  latitudes  upon  the  unwary  landsman.  A 
lar^e  tub  being  filled  with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  It,  a  tarpaulin,  or  old  sail,  was  thrown  over  the  whole,  and  tightly 
extended  by  two  persons  who  sat  on  the  stoob  to  represent  die  king 
and  c|ueen  of  ^  foreign  country.  T6  the  individual  designed  for  the 
ducking  was  assigned  the  part  of  Ambassador  ;  and  he,  after  repeat- 
ing a  ridiculous  speech  dictated  to  him,  was  conducted  with  all  due 
solemnity  up  to  the  throne,  and  invited  to  occupy  the  position  between 
the  two  royal  functionaries  ;  whose  sudden  rising  from  their  posts 
infallibly  involved  his  toppling  over  backwards  into  the  tub  of  water. 

The  ceremony  of  Neptune  and  his  men,  now  abolished,  is  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  Grose's  notice  of  the  game  indulged  in  at  sea  when 
near  the  Line  or  in  a  hot  latitude,  which  was  called  "  King  Arthur:" 
Beside  or  over  a  large  vessel  of  water  sat  a  tar  ridiculously  attired, 
with  a  huge  wig  made  out  of  osdcum  or  old  swabs,  and  every  one  was 
required,  upon  beine  ceremoniously  introduced,  to  pour  a  bucket  of 
water  over  him  with  the  salutation,  '*  Hail,  King  Artiiur  ! "  If  during  the 
ceremony  the  person  so  introduced  either  laughed  or  smiled,  as  the 
absurd  gesticulations  of  the  representative  of  royalty  provoked  one  to 
do,  he  was  made  to  occupy  the  post  and  continue  therein  until  he  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  companion  who,  like  himself,  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  mirth. 

Running  the  hoop  was  another  marine  diversion.  Four  or  mote 
boys,  naked  down  to  the  waist,  had  their  left  hands  tied  securely  to  an 
iron  hoop,  and  in  their  right  held  a  rope,  called  the  nettle.  Upon  the 
signal  to  beg^in  being  dven  by  the  boatswain,  in  the  shape  of  a  stroke 
with  a  cat-of-nine-tails  administered  to  one  of  the  number,  the  boy 
thus  admonished  struck  the  one  immediately  before  him,  and  his 
action  was  repeated  by  the  rest  At  first  the  blows  were  gentle,  but 
the  irritation  produced  by  repetition  of  them  soon  increased  their  vigour 
until  they  laid  them  on  in  right  good  earnest 

Cohj  or  Cobbing,  was  the  name  of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  site* 
men  for  petty  irregularities  among  themselves.  The  offender  was 
bastinadoed  a  posteriori  with  a  cobbing  stick  or  pipe-staff,  twdve 
being  the  number  of  strokes  usually  inflicted.  At  the  first  stroke  the 
executioner  repeated  the  word  ^  watch,"  when  all  present  were  leqeixtd 
to  take  off  their  hats  on  pain  of  the  like  punishm^t ;  and  the  last 
stroke,  which  was  ^ways  administered  with  extreme  vigour,  was  called 
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the  ^  pttirse.*  This  mode  of  pnnishment  prevailed  also  among  solditn 
ashore,  with  this  notable  distinction,  however,  that  "  watch  ^  and 
''  ^tttse  ^  were  not  included  in  the  regular  number  of  strokes,  but  given 
in,  as  the  phrase  is.  Grose  adds  that,  under  the  name  <xf  ^  School 
butter,*  this  discipline  was  enforced  by  schoolboys  in  Ireland  upon 
people  coming  into  the  school  without  taking  off  their  hats. 


FAIRS 

ARE  a  greater  land  of  markets,  established  for  the  more  speedy 
and  commodious  provision  of  such  things  as  may  be  required 
by  the  towns  to  which  the  privilege  of  holding  them  is  granted, 
lliey  are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  in  a  year ;  prockunatiom  being 
first  made  of  their  duration^  and  no  one  being  allowed  to  sell  any 
ailicle  after  the  appointed  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  double  its 
value. 

Prior  to  the  springing  up  of  flourishing  to^ima^  #hen  the  necessaries  of 
life  became  procurable  in  various  places  through  convenience  of  cbm- 
munication  therewith,  goiods  and  commodilies  of  every  kind  formed 
tiie  staple  of  the  fairs  ;  to  which  the  people  repaired  periodically  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  their  wants  tor  me  ensuing  yeah  The  dis- 
play of  merchandise  at  what  in  those  days  were  the  chief,  if  not  th^ 
sole,  emporia  of  domestic  commerce,  was  on  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  conflux  of  customers ;  and  accordingly  they  often  were  held  on 
open  and  wide  plains.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  ^lat  held  on  St 
Giles'  Hill,  or  Down,  near  Winchester.  It  was  instituted  by  WilHam 
the  Conqueror,  Who  gave  it  by  way  of  revenue  to  the  local  bishop.  Its 
duration  ork^ally  was  for  three  days,  but  Henry  III.  eztendra  it  to 
sixteen ;  and  its  jurisdiction  covered  a  circuit  of  seven  miles,  com- 
prehencUng  even  Southampton,  at  that  period  a  capital  and  a  tnuMng 
town.  All  goods  sold  within  that  circuit  during  the  fair  were  forfeited 
to  the  bishop;  officers  were  posted,  at  considerable  distances,  on 
Inridges  and  other  avenues  to  the  fair,  to  exact  a  toll  of  all  merchandise 
^u  course  of  transport ;  and  all  the  shops  in  the  city  of  Winchester  were 
Jiosed.  A  Court,  called  the  Pavilion,  which  consisted  of  the  bishop's 
justiciaries  and  other  officers,  was  empowered  to  try  causes  of  various 
sorts  within  the  defined  limit  of  seven  miles ;  every  load  or  parcel  of 
goods  that  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  city  contributed  its  quota 
of  toll ;  amd  on  the  Eve  of  St  GUes  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of 
Wihchester  delivered  Uie  keys  of  the  four  ga:es  to  the  episcopal -officers. 
Many  and  extraordinary  were  the  privileges  granted  to  the  bishop  on 
this  occasion,  all  tending  to  the  obstruction  of  trade  and  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.  The  fair  was  attended  by  numbers  of  foreign  mer* 
chants ;  the  several  commodities  were  disposed  for  sale  in  the  streets 
specially  assigned  to  them  ;  and  the  different  counties  had  their  own 
distinct  stations.  Moreover,  the  neighbouring  monasteries  had  shops 
or  houses  in  these  streets,  used  only  at  fair-time,  which  they  held  under 
the  bishop,  and  frequently  leased  to  tenants  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
decline  in  popularity  of  this  renowned  fair  is  attested  by  the  revenue- 
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roll  of  William  t)f  Waynflete  for  the  year  1471,  a  whole  district  {ttSi 
homines  camubia  stare  soUbant)  being  recorded  as  unoccupied. 

The  household  accounts  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1512) 
disclose  that  the  annual  supplies  for  his  lordship's  house  at  WresUle 
were  obtained  at  fairs  ;  and  similarly  we  gather  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Priories  of  Maxtoke  in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  that  the  monks  used  annually  to  lay  in 
stores  of  various,  yet  common,  necessaries  at  the  fair  held  in  Sturbridge 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  lay  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away  from  either 
monastery.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  Oxford  and  Coventry  did  not 
provide  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  monks,  not  to  speak  of  the  extra 
expense  of  carriage  of  supplies  from  the  fair ;  but  it  was  a  rubric  in 
some  of  the  monastic  rules  regarding  attendance  at  fairs.  The  &ct 
that  wine,  wax,  wheat,  and  malt  were  among  the  articles  obtained  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  moreover,  is  proof  that  fairs  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  marts  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries  in  large 
quantities ;  and  the  mention  of  "  beiflfes  "  and  *'  multons ''— -otherwise 
salted  oxen  and  sheep — ^betrays  evidence  of  the  small  progress  then 
made  in  the  science  of  cattle-breeding. 

Two  annual  fairs,  held  on  the  Town  Moor  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
are  called  Lammas  and  St  Luke's  Fairs,  from  the  days  on  which  they 
begin  ;  and  Bourne's  history  of  the  town  relates  that  at  each  the  to]ls> 
booths,  stallage,  pickage,  and  courts  of  pie-powder,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  yielded,  on  an  average,  twelve  pounds. 

In  ancient  Christian  tunes,  writes  Bailey,  upon  an^  extraordinary 
solemnity,  particularly  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  churd^ 
tradesmen  were  wont  to  bring  and  sell  their  wares  even  in  the  church- 
yards. At  Westminster  it  was  on  St  Peter's  day ;  in  London,  on  St 
Bartholomew's ;  and  in  Durham,  on  St  Cuthbert's  ;  but,  riots  and  dis- 
turbances frequently  arising  from  the  large  assembly  of  people,  privi- 
leges were  granted  by  Roysd  Charter,  for  various  reasons,  to  paiticular 
towns,  and  places  of  security,  where  ma^strates  presided  to  keep  the 
people  in  order.  Courts  of  pie-powder  (irom  poudre  despUz^  so  called 
because  justice  was  done  to  an  injured  man  before  the  dust  of  the  fair 
was  off  his  feet)  were  granted  to  these  gatherings  for  the  repression  of 
all  offences  and  disorders  thereat. 

Eden's  State  of  the  Poor  (1797)  records  the  attendance  of  ser- 
vants for  hire  at  the  "  Mop"  or  statute  fair  held  at  Michaelmas  in 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  their  several 
occupations  being  indicated  by  badges.    Thus,  the  carter. exhibited  a 

Eiece  of  whipcord  to  his  hat ;  the  cow-herd  had  a  lock  of  cow  hair  in 
is ;  and  the  dairymaid  was  similarly  distinguished.  So  at  the  Spring 
term  in  the  North  of  England,  we  read  that  servants  seeking  to 
be  hired,  being  generally  those  employed  in  husbandry,  wore  large 
bouquets  of  flowers  at  their  breasts.  At  that  date  bricklavers  and 
other  house-labourers  carried  their  respective  implements  to  tke  places 
where  they  stood  for  hire,  even  in  London ;  Cheapside  and  Charing 
Cross  being  crowded  with  them  every  morning  between  five  and  six 
o'clock.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  old  Rome  particular  spots 
were  assi^ed  to  servants  applying  for  hire. 
Accordmg  to  Plott,  at  Bloxham  the  carters  stood  with  their  whips 
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in  one  place,  and  the  shepherds  with  their  crooks  in  another ;  but  the 
maids,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  stood  promiscuously.  This  writer 
refers  to  the  passage  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St  Matthew  (''  And 
he  went  out  about  the  third  hour  and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place'')  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice. 

Hiring-fairs,  as  they  were  designatea,  were  much  frequented  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  in  Wamphray,  in  Scotland,  those  offering  them- 
selves wearing  green  sprigs  in  their  hats ;  and  servants,  it  is  added, 
would  very  seldom  engage  elsewhere. 

Quarrels  and  fights  sometimes  took  place  at  the  monastic  fairs  held  in 
churchyards;  and  Henry  notes,  on  the  autiiority  of  Muratori,  that  when 
they  were  held  within  the  precints  of  a  cathedral  or  monastery,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  compel  every  one  to  take  an  oath  at  the  gate,  previous  to 
his  admission,  that  he  would  neither  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  cheat  during  his 
presence  at  them.  This  gives  point  to  "  the  baker's  boye's  crye  betwixte 
hys  two  bread  panners  in  Sturbridge  fayre — By  and  beare  away  :  steale 
andrunne  awaye,"  specified  in  Bale's  Declaration.  The  churchwardens' 
accounts  for  the  parish  of  St  Lawrence,  Reading,  for  the  year  1409,  have 
this  entry  :  ^  It.  Rec.  at  the  Fayer  for  a  standm^  in  the  Church- Porch 
iiijd  ; "  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  directed  that 
at  all  fairs  and  common  markets  falling  upon  Sunday  ^  there  be  no 
shewing  of  any  wares  before  the  service  be  done." 

GiblK>n  narrates  that  the  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries  prompted  the  institution 
of  an  annual  fair  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  Olaus  Magnus  records  the 
Ice  fairs  held  every  year  by  northern  nations  of  old.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  of  mterest  to  refer  briefly  to  the  Frost  fair  held  on  the 
Thames  in  1814. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  prolonged  severity  of  the  season,  immense 
masses  of  ice  had  aggregated  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  early 
in  January ;  and  these,  being  released  by  the  thaw  which  set  in  in 
the  two  preceding  days,  on  the  30th  coursed  down  until  the  space  be- 
tween BlacldHars  and  London  bridges  became  obstructed.  A  frost 
now  ensued,  and  the  disconnected  blocks  were  welded  into  an  unity 
that  defied  the  tide.  On  ist  of  February  the  river  presented  a 
thoroughly  solid  surface  between  Blackfriars  and  Three  Crane  Stairs 
at  the  loot  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  thousands  being  attracted  to 
the  rugged  plain  whereon  amusements  of  every  kind  were  provided ; 
among  whicn  may  be  mentioned  the  ceremony  of  roasting  a  small 
sheep,  or  rather  of  toasting  it  over  a  coal  fire  placed  in  a  large  iron  paik 
For  a  view  of  this  curious  spectacle  the  sum  of  sixpence  was  de- 
manded and  eagerly  paid,  and  the  delicate  meat,  when  done,  was  sold 
at  a  shilling  a  slice,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Lapland  mutton. 
Booths  were  erected,  displaying  streamers  and  flags,  and  other  holi- 
day signs ;  and  the  various  wants  of  the  multitude — among  which, 
gin,  beer,  and  gingerbread  are  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  luxu- 
ries— were  duly  supplied.  These  sports  were  repeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing dav,  the  Thames  now  having  become  a  complete  Frost  fair. 
The  grand  ^mall,"  or  walk,  extended  from  Blackfriars  to  London 
Bridge.  This  was  designated  the  '*  City  Road,"  and  all  classes  of  the 
Gommnnity  lined  both  sides.     Printing  presses  were  set  up,  and 
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pieces  comnmnioratiTe  of  the  ^  Qket/t  FrMt "  were  firinted  on  €tkc  iee, 
mad  purduised  with  the  gftatest  avidity. 

On  Thursday  the  number  of  adventurers  on  the  frozen  expanse  in- 
creased. Swings^  bookstalls,  dancing  in  barges,  skittles,  and  <ither 
adjuncts  to  fairs  heild  on  ierrajSrmOf  were  the  order  of  the  day.  On 
Friday  there  was  a  still  greater  accession  of  visitors,  whose  tastes 
were  gratified  by  a  proportionately  larger  attendance  of  pedlars,  who 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  wares  at  fabulous  pro- 
fits; books  and  toys,  labell^  '^bought  on  the  Thames."  being 
bought  up  most  profusely.  Nor  was  &  soeoe  deserted  tiu  late  at 
night,  when  the  efiects  produced  by  moonlight  were  (as  may  be  coo- 
oeived)  strikingly  novel  and  beautifuL 

The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  south,  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow  oc- 
curred early  on  Saturday  morning ;  but  the  holiday  resolutiona  of  the 
multitude  were  not  to  be  subdued.  The  footpath  in  the  centre  was 
hard  and  secure,  and  four  donke3rs  which  trotted  about  at  a  nimble 
pace  enlivened  the  unfamiliar  proceedings.  Gambling  was  pursued 
m  all  its  branches,  so  desperately,  indeed,  that  several  had  not  a 
penny  wherewith  to  pay  for  their  transit  across  a  plank  to  the  shore  ; 
fiddles  invited  some  to  hilarious  reels;  and  around  large  fires  sat 
others  drinking  rum  and  grog,  while  the  more  moderate  had  an^le 
store  of  tea  and  coffee  for  their  refreshment*  Tov^u^s  evening,  how- 
ever, rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  ice  to  crack ;  and  the  Frost  fiur  on 
the  Thames  was  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  Nature's  laws. 

The  Ivories  of  Bartholomew  fair  are  set  forth  at  large  ia  a  tract 
published  in  the  year  1641.  It  beguk  xm  the  24th  of  August,  and  was 
of  such  vast  extent  that  it  embraced  four  several  parishes,  those 
of  Christ  Church,  Great  St  Bartholomew,  Little  St  Bartholomew,  and 
St  Sepulchre.  The  cloisters  of  Christ  Church  were  hung  with  pic- 
tures.   Proceeds  the  writer  :-— 

"  It  is  remarkable  and  worth  your  observation  to  beholde  and  heare  the 
strange  sights  and  confused  noise  in  the  Faire.  Here,  a  Knave  in  a  Foole's 
Coate,  with  a  trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a  drumme  beating,  invites  yon  to  see 
his  puppets  :  there,  a  rogue  like  a  wild  woodman,  or  in  an  antic  shape  like  an 
Incubus,  desires  your  company  to  view  his  motion :  on  the  other  siae.  Hocus 
Pocus,  with  three  yards  of  Tape,  or  Ribbin,  In's  hand,  shewing  his  Art  of 
L^erdemaine,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  a  company  of  Codco- 
loeches.  Amongst  these,  yon  shall  see  a  gray  Goose-Cap  (as  wise  as  the 
rest),  with  a  what  do  ye  lacke,  in  his  mouth,  stand  in  his  Doothe^  shaking  a 
Rattle,  or  scn^nng  on  a  Fiddle,  with  wfaidi  Children  are  so  taken,  that  they 
ptesentlie  cry  out  for  these  fopperies :  and  all  these  together  make  such  a  dis* 
tracted  noise,  that  yon  would  tnmk  BabeU  were  not  comparable  to  it  Here  there 
are  also  your  Gamesters  in  action  :  some  turning  of  a  Whimsey,  others  throw- 
ing for  pewter,  who  can  qniddy  dissolve  a  round  Shilling  into  a  Three  Halfe* 
peny  Saucer.  Long  Lane  at  this  time  looks  very  faire,  and  puts  out  her  best 
doaths,  with  the  wrong  side  outward,  so  tum*d  for  their  better  turning  off: 
and  Cloth  Faire  is  now  in  great  request :  well  fare  the  Alehouses  therein,  yet 
better  may  a  Man  fare  (but  at  a  dearer  rate),  in  the  Pig-Market,  alias  Pasty- 
Nooke,  or  Pye-Coreer,  where  Ptgges  are  al  houres  of  the  Day  on  the  Stalls  pipi 
ing  hot,  and  would  cry  (if  they  could  speak),  *  come  eate  me/  The  fat  greasv 
Hostesse  in  these  Houses  instructs  Nick  Froth,  her  Tapster,  to  aske  a  Slm- 
Uog  more  for  a  pig's  head  of  a  Woman  big  vrith  Child,  m  regard  of  ker  hHif- 
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iiift  tbcn  ol  anotlMr  onUnaiy  cnmer.  Soh»  of  your  CntpttrsM  are  ia  fe«  with 
cheatiiig  Co6tennoagers»  wno  hate  a  Trick,  now  and  then^  to  throw  downe  a 
Basket  of  nfuge  pcares,  which  prove  ChoaJce-peares  to  thoae  that  shall  loose 
their  Hata  or  Cloaks  In  striving  who  shall  gather  fastest 

^ Now  ftuptwell  to  the  Faira:  you  who  are  wise, 
Preserve  your  Pnrscs,  whilst  yon  please  your  eyes.' " 

The  **  lealous  brother,"  as  described  in  Whimzies  (163 1),  ac- 
counted no  season  of  the  year  so  depraved  as  that  of  Bartholomew 
fair ;  the  drums,  hobby-horses^  rattles,  babies,  Jew-trumps,  nay,  pigs 
and  ale,  being  *'  wholly  Judaicall.*'  Poor  Robin's  AUnanac  for  1677 
also  adverts  to  the  roast  pigs  which  seemingly  were  a  greasy  feature 
of  this  fair ;  and  the  issue  of  the  same  publication  for  1695  contains 
a  passage  about  farmers  being  instriACtea  as  to  "  what  manner  otf  wife 
they  shall  choose ;  not  one  trickt  up  with  ribbons  and  knots  like  a  Bar- 
tholomew bflbyi  ior  such  an  one  will  prQve  a  holyday  wip^  all  play  and 
no  work— 

'  And  he  iHio  with  such  kin4  of  wife  is  sped 
Better  to  have  one  made  of  gingerbread** " 

So  in  Nabbes*  Totenham  Court  (16^8)  we  find  :  **  I  bav«  paeked 
her  up  in't  like  a  Bartholomew  babie  m  a  boxe  ; "  and  in  Gayton's 
Longevity  (1659)— 

**  Am  if  there  were  not  pigg  enough, 
Old  Bartholonew  witkPuigatoiy  fire 
Destroys  the  hsbe  of  maivy  a  doiUilM  sira." 

Plums,  too^  were  plentifully  consumed  thereat,  according  to  Gayton— 

*'  If  eaten,  as  we  ose  at  Bartholomew  tide, 
Hand  over  head,  that's  without  eart  or 
Then  is  a  patient  snvc^" 

Soutbwark  (air  is  commemorated  by  Gay  in  his  Fable  of  the  Two 
Monkeys— 

"  The  tumbler  whirls  the  flip*flap  round. 
With  summersets  he  shakes  the  ground  | 
The  cord  beneath  the  dancer  springs ; 
Aloft  In  air  the  vanlter  swings, 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  depends, 
Now  through  Ms  twisted  arms  asecnds. 
The  crowd,  in  wonder  and  delight, 
With  cimpfiag  hands  jtppland  the  sight* 

A  fiur  was  holden  annually  at  St  James',  wiltoi  the  liberfy  of  tko  City 
o£  Westminster,  on  or  akovt  the  95th  dav  of  July*  A  printed  Psjrlia- 
mentaiy  Resolution,  dated  XTth  July  105 1,  survives  to  shew  that  it 
was  ^  mrborne  "  that  vear,  and  therein  it  is  further  directed  that  **  no 
four  be  kept  or  held  there  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  until 
the  Pafliameat  shall  take  fiirther  oieder.''  There  is  also  a  scarce  tract, 
o£  the  date  of  1709,  entitled  '^  Reasons  for  suppressing  the  yearly  fair 
in  BmokAeldf  Westminster,  commonly  called  May-fair,  recommended 
to  the  conasderation  of  aU  persons  of  hoAOor  and  virtue ; "  in  which 
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it  is  complained  that  most  of  the  booths  erected  there  were  not  for 
trade  and  merchandise, ''  but  for  musick,  showes,  drinking^  gaming, 
raffling,  lotteries,  stage-plays,  and  drolls."  The  writer  esteems  it  to  ^ 
a  most  unhappy  circumstance  that  the  fair  began  ^with  the  prime 
beauty  of  the  year ;  in  which  many  innocent  persons  incline  to  waUc 
into  the  fields  and  out-parts  of  the  city  to  divert  themselves,  as  they 
very  lawfully  may." 

Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  refers  to  a  procession  that  took 
place  annually  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  9th  of  July  (the  eve  of  the 
great  local  fair)  of  men  habited  in  antique  armour,  preceded  by  musi- 
cians playing  the  "  Fair-tune,''  and  followed  by  tne  steward  of  the 
Deanry  Manor,  the  peace-officers,  and  many  of  the  leading  inhabi- 
tants. The  origin  of  the  ceremony  was  attributed  by  tradition  to  a 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  place  when  Wolverhampton  was  a 
great  emporium  of  wool,  and  was  visited  by  merchants  of  the  staple 
&om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  conmiemoration,  called 
'^  Walking  the  Fair,"  typified  the  armed  force  that  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  during  the  fair,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  fourteen  days,  though  the  charter  imposed  the  limit  tH 
eight.    About  1789  it  first  fell  into  desuetude. 

Articles  bought  at  these  annual  markets  for  presentation  were  called 
fairings.  The  practice  may  be  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Qiaucer, 
whose  Wife  of  Bath  boasts  of  having  managed  her  several  husbands  so 
well— 

**  I  governed  hem  so  well  after  my  lawe 
That  eche  of  hem  full  blisfoi  was,  and  &we 
To  bringen  me  eay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
They  were  fnl  glade.* 

'^  To  come  a  day  after  the  fair,"  and  ^  Men  speak  of  the  fair  as  things 
went  with  them  there,"  are  two  old  English  proverbs  relating  to  tlus 
subject 

Under  the  head  of  *'  Country  Wakes"  we  have  already  noticed  one 
or  two  sports  usually  associated  with  fairs.  Here  we  may  add  that 
Grose  mentions  a  cruel  and  brutal  one  called  ^  Mumble  a  Sparrow." 
A  cock-sparrow,  whose  wings  were  clipped^  was  put  into  the  crown  of 
a  hat,  and  a  man,  whose  arms  were  tiea  behind  him,  essayed  to  bite  off 
the  poor  bird's  head.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  was  generally 
obliged  to  desist  by  reason  of  the  numerous  pecks  he  got  from  the 
enraged  bird  ''  Wliipping  the  Cock  "  was  another  sport  that  obtained 
in  Leicestershire.  A  cock  being  tied  or  fastened  into  a  hat  or  basket, 
half  a  dozen  carters,  blindfolded  and  provided  with  cart-whips,  were 
placed  around  it.  Next  they  were  turned  about  thrice,  when  they 
began  to  .whip  the  cock,  which  became  the  property  of  him  who  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  the  bird  so  as  to  make  it  cry  out  The  joke  was 
that,  instead  of  whipping  the  cock,  they  flogged  each  other  most 
vigorously. 

St  Luke*s  day,  according  to  Drake,  was  known  in  York  by  the  name 
of ''Whip-dog-day"  from  the  singular  schoolboy  custom  of  whipping 
all  the  dogs  seen  in  the  street  on  that  day.  The  tradition  was  that  in 
olden  time  a  priest  cdebrating  Mass  upon  this  saint's  day  unfbrtun- 
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ately  dropped  the  ^'pax*'  after  consecratioii ;  and  it  was  suddenly 
snapped  up  and  swallowed  by  a  dog  that  lay  beneath  the  altar  table. 
This  profanation  of  the  high  mystery  necessitated  the  destruction  of 
the  animal ;  and  the  persecution  of  the  whole  canine  race  in  the  city  on 
that  festival  followed  therefronL  Drake  also  tells  of  a  fair  kept  up  in 
Miclde  Gate  in  the  same  city  for  the  sale  of  small  ware  of  aU  kinds, 
which  was  commonly  called  '*Dish  fair*  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
wooden  dishes,  ladles,  and  other  implements  brought  thereta  By 
way  of  satire  upon  the  paltry  character  of  the  institution  as  conferring 
small  profit  to  those  wno  worked  at  it,  it  was  an  old  custom  to  have  a 
wooden  ladle  carried  by  four  sturdy  labourers  in  a  sling  on  two  stangs ; 
and,  to  give  greater  point  to  the  ridiculous  ceremony,  each  of  these  four 
labourers  used  to  be  supported  by  another.  This  fair  was  held  under 
a  charter  granted  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  I. 

In  the  Broadgate  at  Lincoln  a  cattle  fair  was  annually  held  on  the 
14th  of  Septemto*,  to  which  was  assigned  the  appellation  of ''  Fool's 
fair"  from  the  circumstances  attending  its  institution.  In  the  course 
of  their  tour  through  the  kingdom  King  William  and  his  Queen  having 
arrived  at  Lincoln,  and  offered  to  serve  the  citizens  in  such  manner  as 
to  them  might  seem  best,  the  privilege  of  a  fair  was  besought  even 
though  the  season  was  that  of  harvest,  and  the  town  had  neither  tvade 
nor  manufacture.  Their  petition  was  granted,  the  King  observing 
with  a  smile  that  the  petition  was  ^  a  very  humble  one  indeed." 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1793)  notes  the  continuance  in 
the  parish  of  Dundonald,  Ayrshire,  of  the  ancient  practice  of  kindling 
a  large  fire  (or  tawnle  as  it  was  usually  termed)  upon  some  eminence 
and  making  merry  around  it,  on  the  eve  of  the  Wednesday  of  Mary- 
mass  fair  in  Irvine,  which  b^ns  on  the  third  Monday  of  August  and 
continues  the  whole  week.  While  some  trace  its  ori^n  to  Druidic 
times,  others  (says  the  writer)  connect  it  with  Catholicism,  most  fair- 
days  in  Scotland  having  formerly  been  Popish  holidays,  of  which  the 
eves  were  usually  spent  partly  in  religious  ceremonies  and  partly  in 
diversions. 

Of  the  parish  of  Kenethmont,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  we  read  in 
the  same  work  (1794)  of  the  fair  kept  at  Christ's  Kirk  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  obtained  the  popular  designation  of  *' Sleepy-market'' 
from  its  taking  place  at  night.  The  proprietor,  it  is  represented, 
altered  it  from  night  to  the  daytime,  but  such  was  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  old  custom  that,  rather  than  comply  with  the  alteration, 
they  abandoned  it  altogether. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church  in  the  parish  of  Mary  kirk,  Kincardine- 
shire, were  (1796)  the  **  Joggs"  strongly  attached  to  the  walL  These 
were  utilised  at  the  weekly  markets  and  annual  fairs  for  the  confine- 
ment and  punition  of  those  who  had  broken  the  peace  or  had  made 
too  free  with  the  property  of  others.  The  stocks  confined  the  feet 
while  the  joggs  embraced  the  necks  of  the  offenders,  whose  liberty  was 
thus  restrained,  at  least,  during  the  period  of  the  fair.  The  etymology 
of  the  term  *' joggs"  obviously  refers  to  the  Latin  '*jugum,"  a  yoke. 

Our  article  on  fairs  may  well  be  concluded  with  Gay's  pleasant 
description  of  th(!ir  life  and  stir— 
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«•  How  Pedlars' ShiHs  witli  guttering  Tm  1^  lull, 
TIm  Tarions  FaiiiBn  of  the  Cottntoy  liakl» 
Long  sUken  Laces  hang  npoa  the  twine, 
And  rows  of  Pins  and  amber  Bracelets  shine. 
Here  the  tight  Lass,  Kniyes,  Comhs  a^d  Sdssocs  spies^ 
And  looks  on  Thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
The  Mountebank  now  treads  the  Stage,  and  sells 
His  Pillsy  his  Balsams,  and  his  Ague-Spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  Tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  vent'rous  Maiden  swings ; 
Tack  Pudding  m  his  partv-colonr'd  jacket 
Tosses  the  (Sove,  and  jokes  at  every  Packet ; 
Here  Raree-Shows  are  seen,  and  Punch's  feats^ 
And  Pockets  pick'd  in  Cnmdi  and  vnrions  Cheats^" 


OF  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  OLD  SAfF, 

**  Five  score  of  men.  money,  and  phis : 
Six  score  of  all  other  things."* 

THE  jpeople  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  according  to  the  Thesatnvs  of 
Hickes,  had  a  method  of  computation  special  to  themaelves, 
which  consisted  in  the  addition  of  the  words  tolfinedr,  toMned,  or 
tolfhaet  (whence  our  *  twelve*^,  which  made  ten  signify  twehc^  a 
hundred  equivalent  to  a  hundrra  and  twenty,  a  thousand  represent  a 
thousia^d  and  two  htmdred,  and  so  pn  in  proportion*  This  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  these  two  nations  naving  two  decads  or  tens ; 
a  lesser,  common  to  other  nations,  consisting  of  ten  units,  and  a 
greater,  comprising  twelve  (tolf)  units.  Thus  the  addition  of  the  word 
tolfraedr  or  tolfrvd  converted  the  hundred  into,  not  ten  times  ten  Iwt, 
ten  times  twelve ;  that  is,  a  hundred  and  twenty.  This  tolfrsedic  mode 
of  reckoning  by  the  greater  decads,  maintains  Hickes,  is  still  retained 
by  us  in  reckoning  certain  articles  by  the  number  twelve,  which  the 
Swedes  call  dusin,  t)ie  French,  douxame,'  and  ourselves,  a  doxen ;  and 
in  mercantile  circles,  he  adds,  as  to  the  number,  weight,  and  measure 
of  several  things,  our  hundred  represents  tnat  greater  tolfrcdic 
hundred  which  is  composed  of  ten  times  twelve.  Thence,  doubtless, 
was  derived  the  current  mode  of  reckoning  by  six  score  to  the  hundred* 

Statute  25,  Henry  VI I L  c.  13,  enacts  that  no  person  shall  have 
above  two  thousand  sheep  on  his  land ;  and  the  twelfth  section,  after 
reciting  that  the  hundred  varies  in  every  countv,  some  reckoning  by 
the  major  hundred  or  six  score,  and  others  by  the  minor  hundred  or 
five  score,  declares  that  the  number  two  thousand  shall  be  aoeounted 
ten  hundred  for  every  thousand  lUter  the  number  of  the  former,  so  that 
every  thousand  shall  contain  twdve  hundred  after  the  less  number  of 
the  hundred. 

Percy,  in  relation  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  notes 
the  retention  therein  of  the  ancient  forms  of  computation.  With  the 
single  exception  of  money,  of  which  the  hundred  consisted  of  five  score, 
every  other  item  was  determined  by  the  old  Teutonic  hundred  of  six 
score. 
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In  the  Statistical.  Account  of  Scotland  (1791),  the  minister  of  Parton 
narrates  an  anecdote  of  a  man  dying  a  few  years  before  that  date  over 
ninety  years  of  age  who,  within  eight  months  of  his  death,  got  a  com- 
plete set  of  new  teeth  which  he  employed  to  excellent  effect  till  near 
his  last  breath.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  had  children  by  all 
his  wives ;  and  at  the  baptism  of  his  last  child,  which  took  place 
about  a  year  before  he  quitted  this  sublunary  scene,  he  most  com- 
placently expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  having  at  last  sent 
him  "the  ded  score/'  s>.| twenty-one. 
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**  Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  suver  token  and  the  circled  green." 

— PoFE. 

BOURNE  inclines  to  account  for  this  superstition  as  a  tradition 
from  the  Lamiae  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  so  mischievous 
as  to  carry  off  young  children  and  slay  them.  With  the  Fauns,  gods 
of  woods,  they  seemed  to  have  formed,  he  says,  the  notion  of  fairies. 
Others  deduce  them  from  the  Lares  and  Larvse  of  the  Romans.  Percy 
was  assured  by  a  learned  friend  of  his  in  Wales  that  fairies  are  referred 
to  by  the  most  ancient  British  bards,  who  commonly  gave  them  the 
appellation  of  Spirits  of  the  Mou  ntains.  Others  again  have  conjectured 
that  the  introduction  of  these  little  aSrial  people  into  Europe  was 
effected  by  the  Crusaders.  This  view  is  founded  upon  their  similarity 
in  some  respects  to  the  Genii  of  the  East ;  to  whom  indeed  Arabs  and 
Persians,  whose  religion  and  history  teem  with  references  to  them^ 
have  assigned  a  special  country  for  their  abode,  which  they  have 
designated  Fairy  Land.  These  whimsiced  opinions,  writes  Percy  in 
his  Ancient  Ballads,  will  entertain  a  contemplative  mind  in  tracing 
them  up  to  their  original  source.  Observing  how  early,  extensively, 
and  uniformly  they  have  prevailed  among  us,  he  refuses  to  assent  to 
the  hypothesis  of  their  importation  from  the  East  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaaes.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  long  prior  to  their  departure  from 
their  German  forests,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  race  of  diminutive 
demons,  a  species  intermediate  between  men  and  spirits,  whom  they 
called  duergar  (or  dwarfs),  and  whom  they  credited  witi^  the 
execution  of  feats  far  beyond  the  compass  of  human  art. 

This  in  fact  was  an  article  in  the  popular  creed  regarding  fairies, 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  beings  occupying  a  place  of  existence  between 
men  and  spirits,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  that  they  had 
material  bodies,  and  yet  had  the  faculties  of  invisibility  and  of 
p^ietration  through  matter.  They  were,  moreover,  held  to  be  of 
remarkably  diminutive  stature,  and  to  have  fair  complexions ;  from 
which  last  circumstance  came  their  English  name.  ^My  grand- 
mother,'says  the  author  of  Round  about  our  Coal-fire  (1730),  ^  has 
often  told  me  of  fairies  dancing  upon  our  green,  and  that  they  were 
little  creatures  clothed  in  green ;  ^  and  *'  the  moment  any  one  saw 
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Ibem  and  took  notice  of  them,  they  were  strudi  blind  of  an  eycb 
They -lived  under  ground,  and  generally  came  out  of  a  molehilL" 

The  Deemonology  of  King  Tames  is  our  authority  for  the  statements 
that  **  there  was  a  King  and  Queene  of  Pharie ;  that  they  had  a  jolly 
Court  and  Traine ;  that  they  had  a  Teynd  and  Duetie,  as  it  were,  ik 
all  goods.  They  naturally  rode  and  went,  eate  and  dranke,  and  die 
all  other  actions  like  natural  Men  and  Women.  Witches  have  beet 
transported  with  the  Pharie  to  a  Hill,  which  openings  they  went  in 
and  there  saw  a  faire  Queene,  ti^io,  being  now  lightCTi  gave  them  a 
Stone  that  had  sundrie  Virtues." 

The  Phoenix  Britannicus  of  Morgan  reprints  a  curious  tract  (1696), 
purporting  to  give  an  account  of  one  Anne  Jefferies  of  Cornwall,  who 
for  six  months  was  fed  by  '^  a  small  sort  of  airy  people  called  fairies," 
and  of  the  marvellous  cures  she  effected  with  Uie  aid  of  salves  and 
medicines  obtained  from  the  ministering  3prite^  ^  for  which  she  never 
took  one  penny  of  her  patients.''  The  tract,  which  is  most  circum- 
stantial, giving  the  date  of  her  birth,  in  the  parish  of  St  Teath  in 
Cornwall,  as  December  1626,  and  affirming  the  fact  of  her  being 
alive  at  the  period  of  ita  writing,  besides  particulars  of  her  manriage, 
deposes  that  as  she  was  'oae  day  in  1645  knitting  in  an  arbour  in  the 
garden  there  came  over  ^e  hedge,  of  a  sudden,  ''six  persons  of  a 
small  stature  all  clothed  in  green,  which  frighted  her  so  much  as  to 
throw  her  into  a  great  sickness.  They  continued  their  appearance  to 
her,  never  less  t£m  two  at  a  time,  nor  never  more  than  eight,  always 
in  even  numbers  ;  2,  4,  6,  8."  Thereupon  slie  ceased  to  cat  the -food 
provided  by  the  family  in  whose  service  she  was,  being  fed  by  these 
fairies  from  harvest  time  to  the  ensuing  Christmas  day ;  upon  which 
she  went  to  the  family  table,  and  said  she  nmoidd  partake  of  some 
roast  beef  by  reason  of  the  festival;  and  she  accordingly  did  sa 
One  day  she  gave  the  writer  of  the  nanrative  a  piece  m  her  fairy 
bread,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  ddicious  he  ever  ate,  either 
before  or  since ;  and,  on  another,  his  sister  Mary  was  presented  by 
these  entities  with  a  silver  cup,  of  the  capacity  of  a  quart,  fHuch  she 
was  bidden  to  give  to  her  -mother,  but  which  the  diune  refused  to 
accept  Although  he  never  himself  set  eyes  on  the  feuries,  he  presumes 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  sister  saw  them,  as  she  represented 
Anne  4ised  to  be  dancing  among  the  trees  in  the  orchar^  and  she 
affirmed  that  it  was  in  their  company.  Be  the  eiplanarion  of  her 
visions  what  it  may,  however,  it  appears  that  Anne  was  afterwards 
thrown  into  gaol  as  an  impostor,  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  the 
singular  fact  that  the  fiadries,  like  false  friends  of  earth,  forsook  her  in 
the  season  of  her  adversity. 

Their  haunts  were  thought  to  be  groves,  mountains,  the  southern 
slopes  of  hills,  and  verdant  meadows,  in  which  their  diversion  was 
dancing  hand-in-hand  in  a  circle ;  and  the  traces  of  their  tmy  feet, 
which  were  held  to  be  visible  on  the  grass  long  afterwards,  were 
called  fairy  rings.  Thus,  in  tiie  Midsummer  Ni^^t's  Dream,  we 
have-* 

'  <  To  danoe  on  novels  to  the  whistling  wind  |  * 
and  again  in  the  Tcmfiest — 
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•*  Vc  dvc» you  demy  puppets,  that 

By  moonshine  do  the  ^[leen-^fur  rwgletii  mak«b 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites." 

Ringlets  of  grass,  annotates  Guy,  ^are  very  common  in  meadows, 
which  are  higher,  sourer,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  g^ra:^  that 
grows  round  them ;  and  by  the  common  people  are  usually  called 
Fairy  Circles." 

So  also  we  haye— 

"  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  ttue  green ;  *• 

which  Jolinson  explains  to  be  the  circles,  whose  venlam  ii  doe  to 
the  careful  watering  of  them  by  the  fairies. 
Thus  Drayton— 

^*  They  in  their  eoorses  make  that  round 
In  meadows  and  in  nuushes  foand, 
Of  them  so  called  the  Faiiy  Grouod.^ 

In  Randolph's  Amyntas  we  read— 

"  They  do  request  yon  now 
To  give  them  leave  to  dance  a  Faixy  Ring ;  '* 

and  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals  (16x4)  describes— 

'*  A  pleasant  mead 
Where  fidiies  often  did  their  measures  tread. 
Which  in  the  meadows  made  snch  circles  gnen 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crownM  been. 
Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  he  seen 
A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  Fairy  Queen 
At  twilight  sat" 

^  They  had  fine  music  always  among  themsdves,"  writes  the  author 
of  Round  about  our  Coal-fire,  "  and  danced  in  a  moonshiny  night, 
around  or  in  a  ring,  as  one  may  see  at  this  day  upon  every  common 
in  England  where  mushrooms  grow." 

The  Athenian  Oracle  emboaies  the  popular  belief  that,  if  a  house 
were  erected  on  ground  marked  with  these  fairy  rings,  those  who 
inhabited  it  would  prosper  amazingly;  and  Waldron,  in  his 
description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  testifies  to  having  seen  these  circles 
frequently,  and  to  having  oiice  thought  he  heard  a  whistle  as  it 
were  in  lus  ear,  when  nobody  was  beside  him  to  make  it 

Some  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  operation  of  electricitv,  as 
they  frequently  appear  after  heavy  storms,  the  colour  and  the 
brittleness  of  the  grass-roots  fiivouring  the  theory.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  it  is  recorded  that  Mr  Walker,  on 
going  out  after  a  storm  of  diunder  and  lightning,  observed  a  circle 
of  about  five  yards  in  diameter,  the  rim  of  which  was  nearly  a  foot 
broad,  newly  burnt  bare,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  hue  and 
fi^ngibility  ot  the  roots.  Others  take  them  to  be  the  signs  of  moles 
working  runs  for  themselves  undei:ground ;  .bi»t  it  may  b^  questioned 
whether  their  operations  are  conducted  in  «  circular  manner.  Thus 
Pennant's  British  Zoolo^  (1776)  speaks  of  their  *^burrowings  by 
ciijrcumgyratii^ns,"  which,  loosening  the  soilp  imparted  to  the  siiruce  a 
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greater  fertility  and  rankness  of  grass  than  is  attained  by  the  bther 

Earts  within  or  without  the  rings.  In  short,  Fancy  has  exercised 
erself  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  these  objects,  and  people  havf 
not  been  wanting  even  to  regard  them  as  trenches  dug  out  by  die 
early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  used  for  celebration  either  of  sports 
or  of  religious  rites.  The  clearest  and  most  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  fairy  rings  probably  is  diat  by  Dr  Wollaston,  contained  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (for  1807).  As  the  result  of  observations 
pursued  for  years  in  the  country,  that  authority  decides  that  their 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  certain  species  of  agaric, 
wmch  so  entirely  absorbs  all  nutriment  from  Uie  soil  beneadi  iSbSx  the 
herbage  is  for  a  time  destroyed. 

Endowed  with  all  the  passions  and  wants  of  human  beings,  dairies 
were  represented  to  be  great  lovers  and  exemplars  of  cleanliness  and 

gropriety.  For  the  due  observance  of  these  virtues  they  were  said 
equendy  to  reward  good  servants  by  dropping  money  into  their 
shoes  during  the  night;  and  their  neglect  was  punished  most  severely 
by  the  pinching  of  sluts  and  slovens  till  they  were  black  and  blue, 
llius  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Goodfellow — 

'*  Cricket  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap 
Where  fires  thon  find'st  nnrak'd  and  heardis  nnswept ; 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilbeny  : 
Oar  radiant  Queen  hates  dots  and  ilnttery." 

So  in  Ludlin  (1679) — 

— "  We  nere  pity  Girles  that  doe 

Find  no  treasure  in  their  shoe, 
But  are  nip't  by  the  tyxannous  Fairy. 

List  1  the  noioe  of  the  Chaires 
Wakes  the  Wench  to  her  pray'rs. 
Qaeen  Mab  comes  worse  than  a  Witch  in ; 

Back  and  sides  she  entaQes 
To  the  print  of  her  nailes  : 
She*!  teach  her  to  snort  in  the  Kitdun," 

Again  in  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1614)— 

— "  Where  oft  the  Fairy  Queen 
At  twiliefat  sat  and  did  command  her  Elves 
To  pin<£  those  Maids  that  had  not  swept  their  shelves ; 
And  farther,  if  by  Maidens  oversight 
Within  doors  water  was  not  brought  at  Night ; 
Or  if  they  spread  no  Table,  set  no  bread, 
Thev  shall  have  Nips  from  Toe  unto  the  head : 
And  for  the  Maid  that  had  perform'd  each  thing 
She  in  the  Water-pail  bade  leave  a  Ring." 

*^  When  the  master  and  mistress  were  laid  on  their  pillows,  the 
men  and  maids,  if  they  had  a  game  at  romps  and  blundered  upstairs, 
or  jumbled  a  chair,  the  next  morning  every  one  would  swear  'twas  the 
fairies,  and  that  they  heard  them  stamping  up  and  downstairs  all 
night,  crying,  Waters  lodc'd,  Waters  locked,  when  there  was  ool 
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water  in  every  pail  in  the  kitchen."     The  passage  is  taken  from 
Round  about  our  Coal-fire. 
Herrick's  reference  is  as  follows-— 

*'  If  ye  will  with  Mab  finde  grace, 
Set  each  platter  in  its  place ; 
Rake  the  Fire  up  and  get 
Water  in  ere  Sun  be  set : 
Wash  your  pales  and  cleanse  your  daries, 
Sluts  are  loathsome  to  the  Fairies : 
Sweep  your  house ;  who  doth  not  so 
Mab  will  pinch  her  by  the  Toe." 

''  Grant  that  the  sweet  fairies  may  nightly  put  money  m  your  shoes, 
and  sweepe  your  house  cleaned'  is  one  of  the  good  wishes  introduced 
by  Holyday  in  his  comedy  of  Technogamia. 

Under  the  head  of  Superstitions  and  Customs  relating  to  children, 
the  practice  of  fairies  stealing  unbaptized  infants  and  replacing  them 
with  their  own  progeny  has  before  been  noticed.  We  know  not  why, 
but  they  are  reported  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  making  cakes, 
and  to  have  been  most  noisy  during  their  operations.  Puttenham's 
Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589)  ascnbes  the  superstition  to  nurses- 
and,  a  century  later,  the  Irish  Hudibras  has  an  allusion  to  it — 

^'  Drink  dairies  dry,  and  stroke  the  cattle  ; 
Steal  sucklings,  and  through  keyholes  sling, 
Topeing  and  dancing  in  a  ring.'* 

Gay's  Fable  of  the  Mother,  Nurse  and  Fairy  laughs  at  the  notion 
of  changelings,  a  fairy's  tongue  being  the  vehicle  of  his  elegant 
ridicule — 

*'  Whence  fmrnng  the  vain,  conceited  lie 

That  we  tne  world  with  fools  supply  ? 

What !  give  our  sprightly  race  away 

For  the  dull,  helpless  sons  of  clay? 

Besides,  by  partial  fondness  shown. 

Like  jrou,  we  doat  upon  our  own. 

Wherever  yet  was  found  a  mother 

Who'd  give  her  booby  for  another? 

And,  should  we  chanjge  with  human  breed, 

Well  might  we  pass  &t  fools  indeed." 

Mount  Tabor  (1639)  records  an  extraordinary  accident  that  befell 
the  author,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  while  he  was  still  in  swaddling 
clothes,  indeed,  within  a  few  days  of  his  birth.  He  was  taken  out  of 
the  bed  from  beside  his  mother,  "  and  by  my  suddain  and  fierce  crying 
recovered  again,  being  found  sticking  between  the  bed's  head  and 
the  wall :  and  if  I  had  not  cryed  in  that  manner  as  I  did^  our  gossips 
had  a  conceit  that  I  had  been  quite  carried  away  by  the  fairies  they 
know  not  whither,  and  some  one  else,  or  changeling  (as  they  call  it) 
laid  in  my  room.'  He  i^ives  the  narrative  as  supplied  by  the  gossips, 
but  charges  the  Devil  with  the  attempted  abduction.  ''  Whatever  the 
midwives  talk  of  it,  it  came  from  the  malice  of  that  arch  enemy  of 
maaJdnd  who  is  continually  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may  betray 
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and  devoure  ;**  and  he  ble^tes  God*  for  Hts  goodness  in  presenrtng 
him  from  ^the  manifold  plots  and  stratagems  of  destruction'*  <rf  the 
Evil  One^  ^  so  as  now  in  the  seventieth  yeare  of  mine  age,  I  vet 
live  to  praise  and  magnifie  His  wonderful!  mercies  towards  me  in  uiia 
behalfe." 

In  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  Martin  says  it 
was  a  time-honoured  custom  to  make  a  fiery  circle  about  the  houses, 
com,  cattle,  and  other  property  belonging  to  each  individual  family. 
This  ceremony,  which  they  called  Dessil,  from  ''dess"  signifying  the 
hand  used  therein,  consisted  in  a  man  carrying  fire  around  in  his 
right  hand ;  and  it  was  akd  adopted  in  the  case  of  women  before 
churching,  and  of  children  prior  to  their  christening,  the  ceremony 
being  repeated  both  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  It  was  held  to  be 
effectual  for  the  preservation  of  both  mothers  and  infants  from  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  reputed  ready  at  such  times  to  do 
mischief  by  carrymg  off  the  latter  and  returning  them  poor  meagre 
skeletons,  with  ''voracious  appetites,  constantly  craving  for  meat." 
Those  who  believed  that  their  children  had  been  thus  abducted  were 
wont  to  dig  a  grave  in  the  field  upon  quarter-day,  and  thereon  to 
deposit  the  ''fairy  skeleton"  till  next  morning,  when  the  parents 
repaired  to  the  spot  fully  persuaded  they  should  find  their  legitimate 
infant  in  place  of  the  supposititious  one. 

The  fairies,  according  to  Grose,  enjoyed  the  credit  in  Ireland  of 
frequently  laying  bannocks  (oaten  cakes)  in  the  way  of  travellers  over 
the  mountains,  who,  if  they  declined  the  proffered  favour,  seldom 
escaped  a  hearty  beating  "  or  something  worse." 

In  addition  to  those  who  peopled  the  earth,  a  race  of  infernal  fairies 
dwelt  in  mines,  where  they  were  frequently  heard  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  workmen,  toward  whom  they  were  well  affected,  and  whom 
they  never  injured  unless  provoked  by  some  insult.  In  Wales  this 
species  was  denominated  "Knockers,"  and  they  were  good  enough  to 
indicate  rich  veins  of  silver  and  lead.  Of  this  class  the  Germans 
believed  in  two  varieties ;  one  a  fierce  and  malevolent  race,  the  other 
mild  and  benevolent,  making  their  appearance  as  little  old  men  in 
miners'  habit,  their  stature  slightly  exceeding  two  feet 

Wells  also  have  been  the  reputed  habitations  of  fairies.  Hutchinson 
records  the  careful  preservation  in  Eden  Hall  in  Cumberland  of  an 
old  painted  drinkine-glass  called  "  The  luck  of  Eden  Hall,*'  which 
had  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  sacred  chalice ;  but  the  leg^dary 
account  was  that  the  butler,  going  on  one  occasion  to  draw  water, 
surprised  a  company  of  fairies  amusing  themselves  upon  the  green 
adjoining  St  Cuthbert's  well,  on  the  margin  of  which  stood  the  glass. 
He  seiz^  it,  and  they  tried  to  recover  it ;  but,  failing  to  dispossess 
him  of  it,  they  flew  away  with  the  exclamation — 

"  If  that  glass  either  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  HaU." 

This  cup  is  celebrated  in  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  ballad  upon  the 
remarkable  drinking  match  held  at  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave's. 

Nof  is  the  list  of  fairies  yet  exhausted,  for  there  was  another  variety 
of  thetn  called  from  their  sun-burnt  complexions  Brownies,  who 
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approved  themsehres  moat'  useftil,  cHschavging  all  sorts  of  domestic 
drudgery.  The  L'AlIegroP  of  Milton  has  a  fine  description  of  one  of 
these  serviceable  sprites — 

«  The  dnidfl[i]ig  Goblin  swet. 
To  earn  his  cream- bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  nieht  'ere  glimpse  of  mom,, 
His  shadowy  FUle  hath  thresh'd  the  Com 
That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lays  him  down  the  lubbar-fiend, 
And  stretcVd  out  all  the  Chimney's  length 
Basks  at  the  fire  fab  hairy  strength. 
And  crop-ftdl  out  of  doers  he  flings, 
Bre  the  first  Coek  his  matin  rings." 

ThiO  same  sublect  is  adverted  to  in  Collins'  Ode  on  tbe  popular 
snpemitioiis  of  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland  (1788)— 

"  Still  'tis  said,  the  Fairy  people  meet 
Beneath  each  birken  shade  on  M&ul  or  HilL 
There  each  trim  Lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 
To  the  swart  Tribes  their  creamy  Bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  Cottac^e  door, 
While  airy  Minstrels  warble  jocund  Notes." 

Every  fomlly  of  WKf  considerable  substance  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
according  to  Mautin,  was  haunted  by  a  spirit  to  which  was  given  the 
appellation  of  Browny,  which  executed  work  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
rewarded  with  offerings  of  the  various  products  of  the  place ;  milk 
and  wort  being  poured  into  a  cavity  called  Browny^s  Stone  when  they 
churned  or  Ibvewed.  The  sprite,  it  should  be  added,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  tali  man,  and  was  a  familiar  spectacle.  There  were  also  spirits  that 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  and  cats,  and  even 
of  fiery  balls,  which  would  follow  men  in  the  fields  ;  and  ^ese  would 
emit  sounds  in  the  air  after  the  style  of  harps,  pipes,  crowing  cocks, 
and  grinding  querns.  Voices  too  were  heard  in  the  air  by  night,  sing- 
ing Irish  songs,  the  words  of  which  were  taken  down  and  retained  by 
some  of  the  historian's  acquaintance.  One  of  these  voices  resembled 
that  of  a  woman  recently  deceased,  and  the  song  was  on  the  subject 
of  her  condition  in  the  other  world.  Martin  is  careful  to  state  that 
he  personally  derived  these  accounts  from  '*  persons  of  as  great  integrity 
as  any  one  in  the  world."  Speaking  of  the  three  chapels  in  the  Island 
of  Valay,  he  says  that  below  them  is  a  "  flat  thin  stone  called  Brownie's 
Stone,  upon  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  offered  a  cow's  milk  every 
Sunday.* 

"  The  spirit  called  Brownie/'  writes  King  James  in  his  Daemonology, 
^appearea  like  a  rough  man,  and  haunted  divers  houses  without  doing 
any  evill,  but  doing  as  it  were  necessarie  turnes  up  and  downe  the 
house ;  yet  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  believe  that  their  house  was 
all  the  sonsier  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there." 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  observes  that 
the  repute  of  Martin's  Browny  had  failed  for  many  years.  He  paints 
him  as  a  sturdy  fairy  who,  being  fed  and  kindly  treated,  would  do  a 
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great  deal  of  work.     '^They  now  pay  him  no  wages,"  writes  the 

doctor  ;  '^  and  they  are  content  to  labour  for  themselves. 

Heron  (1799)  represents  him  as  a  very  obliging  spirit  who  used  to 
come  into  houses  at  night,  and  for  a  dish  of  cream  "  perform  lustily 
any  piece  of  work  that  might  remain  to  be  done ; "  sometimes  com- 
mitting the  imprudence  of  eating  ''  till  he  busted ; "  while  another 
singular  feature  in  his  character  was  that,  if  old  clothes  were  laid  out 
for  him,  ''  he  took  them  in  great  distress  and  never  more  returned.* 

Brand's  Description  of  Orkney  (1701)  mentions  evil  spirits,  also 
called  fairies,  beinp;  seen  in  several  of  the  isles,  dancing  and  making 
merry,  and  sometimes  habited  in  armour ;  but  to  the  "  wild  senti- 
ments "  of  the  natives  respecting  them  he  only  makes  passing  allusion. 

The  popular  fancy  also  attributed  to  fairies  the  mischievous  prac- 
tice of  shooting  at  cattle  with  arrows  headed  with  flint-stones ;  whidK 
were  frequently  found,  and  called  after  their  reputed  authors.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  the  naturalists  of  olden  time  were  under  considerable 
obligations  to  them,  seeing  that  all  of  wonderful  they  could  not  account 
for  was  charged  to  the  account  of  the  spirits.  Thus  what  we  now 
recognise  as  the  heads  of  arrows  or  spears,  made  at  a  time  when  die 
use  of  iron  was  unknown,  or  as  rude  implements  befitting  the  early 
history  of  man,  were  named  '*  elf-shots  ;  and  similarly  to  the  ignis 
fatuus  was  assigned  the  title  of  "elf-fire."  Plott's  reference  to  this 
topic,  in  his  StaSbrdshire.  has  it  that  these  are  discovered  in  Scotland 
in  much  greater  plenty,  ^'  especially  in  the  pxsfectuary  of  Aberdeen," 
where  they  are  called  "elf-arrows,"  Lamiarum  sagittas,  the  theory 
being  that  thev  drop  from  the  clouds,  and  are  to  be  discovered  not 
systematically  by  diligent  search,  but  only  now  and  again,  by  chance, 
on  the  beaten  highways. 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  confirms  this  representation. 
In  the  parish  of  Wick,  county  of  Caithness,  were  found  flint-stones,  an 
inch-  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  of  a  triangular  shape^  and  barbed 
on  each  side,  which  the  common  people  confidently  asserted  to  be 
^  fairies'  arrows,"  the  discharge  of  which  at  cattle  insured  their  imme- 
diate dropping  down  dead,  though  the  hide  gave  no  indication  of  being 
pierced,  '*  Some  of  these  arrows  have  been  found  buried  a  foot  under 
ground,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  fixed  in  shafts 
or  shot  from  bows."  This  superstition,  however,  was  rapidly  on  the 
decline,  for  (1792)  we  find  the  record:  "The  elf  has  withdrawn 
his  arrows."    Collins'  Ode  adverts  to  it — 

**  There  ev*ry  herd  by  sad  experience  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  Fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 
Or  stretch'd  on  earth  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie." 

And  Allan  Ramsay  (1721}  explaining  the  word  "elf-shot"  to  mean 
"  bewitched,  shot  by  fairies,"  adds  that,  when  so  struck  down,  the  sldn 
of  the  cow  was  whole  ;  ^  but  often  a  litde  triangular  flat  stone  is  found 
near  the  beast,  as  they  report,  which  is  called  the  elf  s-arrow." 

The  author  of  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  premising  that  fairy 
mythology  was  swallowed  with  the  wide  throat  of  credulity,  every  parish 
having  its  green  and  thorn  "where  these  little  people  are  believed  to 
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hold  their  merry  meetings  and  dance  then:  frolic  roands,"  explains  that 
when  the  cows  were  seized  with  a  certain  disorder,  to  which  they  were 
there  very  subject,  they  were  said  to  be  elf-shot. 

Vallancey  tells  us  that  what  the  peasants  called  *'  elf-arrows  ^  were 
frequently  set  in  silver,  and  worn  about  the  neck  as  amulets  against 
being  elf-shot ;  and  the  expression  *'  elfish-marked  "  occurs  in  Shakes- 
peare ;  on  which  the  comment  of  Steevens,  based  on  Kelly's  Proverbs, 
IS  that  the  common  people  in  Scotland  entertain  an  aversion  to  those 
who  have  any  naturau  defect  or  redundancy ;  as  thinking  them  marked 
out  for  mischief. 

Ady's  Candle  in  the  Dark  narrates :  '*  There  be  also  often  found  in 
Women  with  Childe,  and  in  women  that  do  nurse  children  with  their 
breasts,"  and  on  other  occasions,  ''certain  spots  black  and  blue,  as  if 
they  were  pinched  or  beaten,  which  some  common  ignorant  people  call 
Fairy-Nips,  which  notwithstanding  do  come  from  the  causes  aforesaid : 
and  yet  for  these  have  many  ignorant  searchers  given  evidence  against 
poor  innocent  people ;"  that  is  to  say,  have  accused  them  of  being 
witches. 

The  cure  of  animals  assailed  by  the  disorder  was  effected  by  touch- 
ing them  with  one  of  these  elf-arrows,  or  by  making  them  drink  of 
water  wherein  one  had  been  immersed. 

Certain  luminous  appearances,  often  seen  on  clothes  during  the 
night,  are  called  in  Kent  Fairy  Sparks^  or  Slull-Fire;  and  a  substance 
found  at  great  depths  in  crevices  of  limestone  rocks  in  sinking  for 
lead  ore,  near  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  is  called  Menyn  Tylna  Teg,  or 
Fairu^  Butter^  which  is  the  name  given  in  Northumberland  to  a 
fungous  excrescence,  sometimes  found  about  the  roots  of  old  trees. 
After  heavy  rains  and  in  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  consistency  which,  together  with  its  colour,  makes  it 
not  unlike  butter ;  and  hence  the  name.* 

So  Shakespeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet — 

*«  This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  Horses  in  me  night. 
And  bakes  the  Elf-locks  in  find  sluttish  hain^ 
Which  once  untangled,  mudi  misfortune  bodes.** 

Warburton  thought  this  superstition  had  its  origin  in  the  Plica 
Polonica. 
Again,  Edgar,  in  King  Lear,  says,  ^£'^all  my  hair  in  knots." 
A  disease,  consisting  of  a  hardness  of  the  side,  was  called  in  the 
dark  ages  of  superstition  the  Elf-Cake;  and  in  the  seventh  book  of 
Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things  there  is  a  prescription  for  it — 
"  Take  the  Root  of  Gladen,  and  make  powder  thereof,  and  give  the 
diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  thereof  to  drink  in  white  Wine,  and  let 
him  eat  tnereof  so  much  in  his  pottage  at  one  time,  and  it  will  help 
him  within  a  while."  A  cure  for  the  same  disorder  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  2378,  f.  47  and  57.  This  is  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  is  identical  with  the  preceding. 

*  St  Hascka  is  said  by  her  prayers  to  have  made  stinkiop;  butter  sweet 
See  the  Bollandists  under  Januixy  36,  as  dted  by  Patrick  in  his  I>evot  of  the 
Romish  Church,  p.  37. 
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Camden,  in  liii  Anctant  ai»l  Modem  Manners  of  tfie  Irish  (1789), 
safs — ^  When  Any  one  happens  to  fall,  he  springs  up  again  and,  turn- 
ing round  three  times  to  the  right,  digs  the  Earth  with  a  Sword  or 
Knife,  and  takes  up  a  Turf,  because  they  say  the  Earth  reflects  his 
shadow  to  him  (quod  illl  terram  umbram  reddere  dicunt :  they  imafine 
there  is  a  Spirit  in  the  Earth)  and  if  he  falls  sick  within  two  or  tihree 
days  after,  a  Woman  skilled  in  those  matters  is  sent  to  the  spot,  and 
there  says, '  I  call  thee  P.  from  the  East,  West,  South,  and  North,  fih>m 
the  Gfoves,  Woods,  Rivers,  Marshes,  Fairies  white,  red,  black,'  &c., 
and,  after  uttering  certain  short  prayers,  she  returns  home  to  the  sick 
person,  to  see  whether  it  be  the  distemper  which  they  call  Esane,  which 
they  suppose  inflicted  by  the  fairies,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  ano^er 
short  prayer,  with  the  Paternoster,  puts  some  burning  Coals  mto  «  Cup 
of  clear  Water,  and  forms  a  better  judgment  of  the  disorder  thim  most 
physicians." 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  Mr  Paririnson's  Museum,  for- 
merly Sir  Ashton  Lever's,  were  ^orbicular  sparry  bodies,  commonly 
called  Fairies  Money ^  from  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  Northumbeitaldr 

Itt  Massinger's  Fatall  Dowry  (1632)  Ramont  say»-^ 

''  But  not  a  word  of  it :  'tis  Fairies  Treasure; 
Which  but  reveal'd,  brings  on  the  Blabber's  mine." 

A  brief  Character  of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  States  (1652)  has 
another  allusion  to  this  well-known  trait  of  fairy  mythology — 

«<  She  faUs  o£f  like  Fairy  IVeaith  disdased,  **  && 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1799)  we  are  told :  ''  Fairies 
held  from  time  inmiemorial  certain  fields,  which  could  not  be  taken  away 
without  gratifying  those  merry  sprites  by  a  piece  of  money ; "  but  now, 
^  Fairies,  without  requiring  compensation,  have  renounced  their  pos- 
sessions." In  the  same  work,  in  the  account  by  the  minister  of 
Dumfries,  are  some  observations  on  a  remaricably  romantic  linn  formed 
by  the  water  of  the  Crichup,  inaccessible  in  a  great  measure  to  real 
beings.  ^  This  linn  was  considered  as  the  habitation  of  imaginary 
ones ;  and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a  curious  cell  or  cave, 
called  the  Elfs  Kirk^  where,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  the  linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their 
meetings.  This  cave,  proving  a  good  freestone  a^arry,  has  lately 
(1794)  been  demolished  for  the  purpose  of  building  nouses,  and,  from 
being  the  abode  of  elves,  has  been  converted  into  habitations  for  men." 

Waldron  writes  of  the  existence  in  the  Isle  of  Man  of  ^  The  Fairies 
Saddle^  a  stone  termed  so,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  similitude  it  has  of 
a  saddle.  It  seems  to  lie  loose  on  the  edge  of  a  small  rock,  and  the 
wise  Natives  of  Man  tell  you,  it  is  every  night  made  use  of  by  the  Fairies, 
but  what  kind  of  Horses  they  are,  on  whose  backs  this  is  put,  I  could 
never  find  any  of  them  who  pretended  to  resolve  me."  The  Manx  con- 
fidently assert,  he  adds,  that  the  "^  first  inhabitants  of  their  island  were 
Fairies,  and  that  these  little  people  have  still  their  residence  among 
them.  They  call  them  the  good peopUy  anU  say  they  live  in  wilds  and 
forests,  and  On  mountains,  and  shun  great  Cities  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness acted  therein.    All  the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  visit,  fo{ 
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they  fly  Vice.  A  person  would  b^  thought  impudently  profane,  who 
should  suffer  his  Family  to  go  to  bed  without  having  first  set  a  Tub,  or 
Pail  full  of  clean  water,  for  these  Guests  to  bathe  themselves  in,  which 
the  Natives  aver  they  constantly  do,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  Family 
are  closed,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  to  come.  If  anything  happen  to 
be  mislaid,  and  found  again,  they  presently  tell  you  a  Fairy  took  it  and 
returned  it  If  you  chance  to  get  a  fall,  and  hurt  yourself,  a  Fairy  laid 
something  in  your  way  to  throw  you  doi^n,  as  a  punkhment  for  some 
•in  you  have  committed." 

Tlie  fairies  are  supposed  to  be  fond  of  hunting,  according  to  the 
same  authority :  ^'  There  is  no  persuading  the  Inhabitants  but  that 
these  Hunting's  are  frequent  on  the  Island,  and  that  these  little  gentry, 
being  too  proud  to  ride  6n  Manx  horses,  which  they  might  find  in  the 
field,  make  use  of  the  English  and  Irish  ones,  which  are  brought  over 
and  kept  by  Gentlemen.  They  say  that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  these  poor  beasts  in  a  morning  all  over  sweat  and  foam,  and 
tired  almost  to  death,  when  their  owners  have  believed  they  have  never 
been  out  of  the  stable.  A  Gentleman  of  Balla-fietcher  assured  me  he  had 
three  or  four  of  his  best  Horses  killed  with  these  nocturnal  journeys." 

In  Heron's  Journey  thro' part  of  Scotland  (1799)  we  read:  "The 
Fairies  are  little  beings  of  a  doubtful  character,  sometimes  benevolent, 
sometimes  mischievous.  On  Hallowe'en,  and  on  some  other  evenings, 
they  and  the  Gyar-Carlins  are  sure  to  be  abroad  and  to  stap  those 
they  meet  and  are  displeased  with,  full  of  butUt  and  han-awns.  In 
Winter  nights  they  are  heard  curling  on  every  sheet  of  Ice.  Having 
a  septennial  sacrifice  of  a  hinnan  being  to  make  to  the  Devil,  they 
sometimes  carry  away  Children,  leaving  fittle  vixens  of  their  own  in  the 
Cradle.  The  diseases  of  Cattle  are  very  commonly  attributed  to 
their  mischievous  operation.    Cows  are  often  Elf-shot" 

There  are  some  beautiful  allusions  to  the  fkiry  mythology  in  Bishop 
Corbet's  Political  Ballad  entitled  The  Fahies  Farewell. 


"  Farewell  Rewards  and  Fairies, 
Good  House  Wives  now  may 
say; 
For  now  fowle  Sluts  in  Dairies 

Do  fiire  as  wdl  as  they : 
And,    thoa^  they  sweepe   their 
Hearths  no  lease 
Then  Maides  were  wont  to  doe, 
Yet  who  of  late  for  deanlinesse 
Findes  Sixpence  in  her  Shooe  ? 

lament,  lament,  old  Abbies, 

The  Fairies  lost  command, 
They  did  but  change  Priest's  Babies^ 

But   some   have  changed    your 
Land ; 
And  all  your  Children  stolne  fix>m 
thence 

Are  now  growne  Puritans, 
Who  live  as  Changelings  ever  since 

For  love  of  your  X)emaines, 


At  Morning  and  at  Evening  both 

Yoa  merry  were  and  glad : 
So  little  care  of  sleepe  and  sloath 

These  pretty  Ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Cisse  to  milking  rose  : 
Then  merrily  went  their  Tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  Toes. 

Witness  those  Rings  and  Rounde- 
layes 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remains^ 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Maries  daye% 

On  many  a  grassy  plaine. 


A  Tell-tale  in  their  company 
They  never  could  endure  ; 

And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 
Their  Mirth  was  punisht  sure- 
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It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blew ; 
O  how  the  Commonwesdth  doth  need 

Such  Justices  as  you  !  " 

Singularly  happy  in  its  display  of  fairy  mythology  has  been  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  which  transmtited  all  it  handled  into  gold.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  anything  can  be  imagined  to  surpass  the 
flights  of  his  imagination  on  this  subject  It  seems  to  realise  all  that 
has  been  fabled  of  magic,  when  he  exerts  his  creative  fancy  in 
giving  to 

^  These  airy  nothings 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

According  to  Lilly,  fairies  love  the  southern  sides  of  hills 
mountains,  groves,  neatness  and  cleanness  of  apparel,  a  strict  diet, 
and  upright  life.  "  Fervent  prayers  unto  God,"  he  adds,  "  conduce 
much  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  curious  these  ways."  He 
means,  it  should  seem,  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  them. 

Chaucer,  through  the  gloom  of  a  darker  age,  saw  clearer  into  this 
matter.  He  is  very  facetious  concerning  them  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  where  he  puts  his  creed  of  fairy  mythology  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Wife  of  Bath,  thus— 

'*  In  old  Dayes  of  the  King  Artour 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 
AU  was  this  Lond  folfilled  of  Faerie, 
The  Elf-Quene  with  hire  jolie  company 
Daunsed  nill  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede^ 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede. 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeares  agoe. 
But  now  can  no  Man  see  non  Elves  ma 
For  now  the  grete  Charite  and  prayers 
Of  Limitours  and  other  holy  Freres, 
That  serchen  every  Lond  and  every  Streme^ 
As  Ihik  as  Motes  in  the  Sunne  Beine. 


This  maketh  that  there  ben  no  Faeries 
For  there  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  Fife, 
There  walketh  now  the  Limitour  himself, 
And  as  he  goeth  in  his  Limitacioune, 
Wymen  may  now  goe  safely  up  and  downe, 
In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree, 
There  nis  none  other  Incubus  but  he  ;  '*  &c. 

Poolers  Parnassus  supplies  the  names  of  the  Fairy  Court : 

"  Oberon  the  Emperor,  Mob  the  Empress. 

Perriwiggin,  Perriwinckle^  Puck,  Hob-goblin^  TomaUfty  and  Tom 
Thumb,  Courtiers. 

I/ofi,  Mop,  Drop,  Pip,  THp,  Skip,  Tub,  Tib,  Tick,  Pink,  Pin, 
Quick,  Gill,  Im,  Tit,  JVap,  Ivin,  and  Nit,  the  Maids  of  Honour. 

Nymphidia,  the  Mother  of  the  Maids.*' 

Shakespeare's  portrait  of  Queen  Mab  must  not  be  omitted  here-* 
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*'  She  is  the  Fairies^  Midwife ;  and  she  comes 
Id  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  Alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwarts  men's  noses  as  th^  tie  asleep  : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  ot  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  coTer,  of  the  wines  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smtulest  spider's  web ; 
The  collarB»  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  wap;oner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  halfso  big  as  a  round  nttle  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lasy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nnt. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  Fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  : 
0*er  ladies'  lips  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  brMths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes^  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
Andy  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  pmyer  or  two, 
And  deeps  i^fain." 

Randolph's  Amyntas,  or  the  impossible  Dowry  (1638),  has  a 
passage  not  destitute  of  humour :  ''  A  curious  Park  paled  round  about 
with  Pick-teeth-*a  House  made  all  with  Mother  of  Pearle — an  ivory 
Tennis  Court— a  nutmeg  Parlour — a  saphyre  Dairy  Room — a  ginger 
Hall — Chambers  of  Agate — Kitchens  all  of  Chrystal— the  Jacks  are 
gold— the  Spits  are  all  of  Spanish  Needles." 

The  following  occurs  in  Poole's  English  Parnassus— 


**  There  is  Mab,  the  mistress  Fairy, 
That  doth  nightly  rob  the  Dairy, 
And  can  help  or  hurt  the  churning 
As  she  please  without  discerning. 
She  that  pinches  Country  Wencmes 
If  Uiey  rub  not  clean  their  Benches : 
And  with  sharper  nails  remembers. 
When  they  rake  not  up  the  embers. 
But  if  so  they  chance  to  feast  her. 
In  their  Shooe  she  drops  a  Tester. 


This  is  she  that  empties  Cradles, 
Takes  out  Children,  puts  in  Ladles^ 
Trains  forth    Midwives  in   then 

slumber 
With  a  Sive,  the  boles  to  number ; 
And  then  leads  them  from  their 

boroughs 
Thorough     Ponds     and     W*ter- 

fttirows." 
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In  the  same  Work  is  a  fairy  song  of  evqaisite  beaaty*^ 


<« 


Come  follow^  follow  me,  Yoa  Fainr  Elves  th«t  be^ 

Which  circle  on  the  Green,  Come  follow  me  your  Qneen. 

Hand  in  hand  kt's  dance  a  ronndt 
For  this  place  is  Faixy  ground. 

When  Mortals  are  at  resl^  And  snorting  in  (heir  Kest, 

Unheard  and  unespied.  Through  Kq^-hotes  we  do  i^ide  \ 

Oer  Tables,  Stools,  and  Siehpes^ 
We  trip  it  widi  ovr  Fairy  Elves. 

And  if  the  House  be  fool.  Or  Platter.  Dkh,  or  Bowl, 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep,  And  find  the  Sluts  asleep ; 

There  we  pinch  their  Anns  and  Thighs, 
None  escape$i  nor  none  espies. 

But  if  the  House  be  swept,  And  fonn  nndeaoness  kep^ 

We  praise  the  Household  Maid,  And  surely  she  is  pai^  ; 

For  we  do  use  before  we  go 
To  drop  a  Ttester  in  her  Shoe. 

Upon  a  Mushroom's  head,  Our  Table  we  do  spread ; 

A  Com  of  Rye  or  Wheat  lb  Manchet  which  we  eat ; 

Pearly  drops  of  Dew  we  drink. 
In  Acom  Cups  fiU'd  to  ;the  brink. 

The  Brains  of  Nigfatinfisles  t  The  unctuous  Desr  of  Snails 

Between  two  Nut-shells  stew'd.  Is  Meat  tha^s  ^ly  A^hew'd : 

The  Beards  of  Ifice 

Do  make  a  feast  of  wondrous  price. 

On  Tops  of  dewy  Grus,  So  nimbly  we  do  pasi^ 

The  young  and  tender  stalk  Ne'er  bends  whea  sre  do  walk ; 

Yet  in  the  morning  may  be  seen 
Where  we  the  ni^t  before  have  been. 

The  Grsshopper  and  Fly  Serre  for  our  Minstrdsie ; 

Grace  said,  we  dance  awhile,  And  so  the  time  begnile. 

And  when  the  Moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  Glow-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed." 

Randolph  describes  Fairy  Hunting  in  a  more  magnificent  mannei>— 

D&r»  I  hope  Kine  Oheron  and  his  royal  Mab  are  well? 

%«.  Th^  are.    I  never  saw  their  Graces  eat  such  a  Meal  befota. 

Joe.  They  are  fii/  a  k»mimg. 

Dffr»  Hare,  or  Deer,  my  Lord  ? 

Jo€.  Neither;  a Broct of Snmii tf  the firU kmdT 

The  following  quotations  firom  Poole's  English  Parnassus  may  be 
said  almost  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Fairy  ceconomy — 
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**  Then  did  the  dwtrfisb  Fairy  ElTes, 
[Having  first  attir'd  themselves,) 

to  dress  their  Oberon  King 
In  Gght  Robes  of  reveUii^. 
In  a  Cob-web  shirt,  more  thin 
Than  ever  Spider  since  could  spin, 
Bleadi'd  by  the  whiteness  oC  the 

Snow, 
As  the  stormgr  winds  did  blow 
It  through  the  vast  and  freesing  Air 
No  slurt  half  so  fine  so  fiur. 
A  rich  Waistcoat  they  did  bring 
Made   of  the   Trout-fly's   gilded 

wing: 
At  this  his  Elveship  'nn  to  fiet, 
Swearing  it  would  nuOce  him  sweat 
Even  with  its  weight ;  and  needs 

would  wear 
His  Wast-coat  wove  of  downy  hair 
New  shaven  from  an  Eunuch's  chin, 
That  pleas'd  him  well,  'twas  won- 

drous  thin. 
The  outside  of  his  Doublet  was 
Made  of  the  lour-leaVd  true-love 

Grass, 
On  which  was  set  a  comely  gloss 
By  the  oyl  of  crisped  Moss  ; 
That  thro'  a  Bfist  of  starry  light, 
It  made  a  Rainbow  in  the  Ni^^t : 
On  each  seam  there  was  a  Laoe 
Drawn  by  the  unctuous  Snail's  slow 

trace; 
To  which  the  purest  silver  tiuread 
Compar'd  did  look  like  slubber'd 

Each  Button  was  a  sparkling  Eye 
Ta'en  from  the  speckled  Adder's 

fty; 

Wlndi,  in  a  sloomy  Ni^^t  and  dark. 
Twinkled  like  a  fiay  spark : 
And,  for  coolness,  next  his  Skin, 
"Twas   with    white    poppy    lin'd 
within. 


His  Breeches  of  that  Fleece  were 

wrought 
Wiiich      from      Colchos     Jason 

brought; 
Spun  into  so  fine  a  yearn. 
Mortals  might  it  not  disoera : 
Wove  by  Arachne  on  her  loom 
Just  before  she  had  her  doom : 
Died  Crimson  with  a   Maiden's 

blush 
And   lin'd   with  soft  Dandalion 

plush. 
A  ridi  Mantle  he  did  wear 
Made  of  silver  Gossam^re^ 
Bestrowed  over  with  a  few 
Diamond  drops  of  Morning  Dew. 
His  Cap  was  aU  of  Ladies  Love, 
60  passug  light  that  it  could  move. 
If  any  humming  Gnat  or  Flye 
But  pu£Pd  the  Air  in  oassing  bv. 
About  it  was  a  Wieatn  of  peai^ 
Drop'd  from  the  Eyes  of  some  (poor 

Girl 
Was  pinch'd  beoMwe  she  haA  forgot 
To  leave  clean  Water  in  the  Pot. 
And  for  feather  he  did  wear 
Old  Nisus  fotal  purple  hair. 
A  pair  of  Buskins  luey  did  bring, 
Of^the  Cow-Lady's  coral  wi^g^ 
Inlaid  with  inky  spots  of  jet, 
And  lin'd  with  purple  vicdet. 
His  Belt  was  made  of  yellow  leaves 
Pleated  in  small  curious  threaves, 
Boet  witjii  Amber  Cowslip  studs, 
And  fring'd  about  with  daisy-buds ; 
In  which  his  bugle-horn  was  hung^ 
Made  of  the  babUng  Echo's  toncue, 
Which  set  unto  his  Moon-burnt  lips 
He  winds  and   then  his  Fairies 

skips: 
And  wnilst  the  laqr  Drone  dotk 

sound 
Each  one  dodi  trip  a  Fairy  round" 


OUrotis  DUL 


"  A  little  Mushroom  Table  nyread 
After  a  danee,  they  set  on  bmd. 
A  yellow  com  of  parkey  wheat 
With  some  small  sandy  Grits  to  eat 
His  choice  bits  with  ;  and  in  a  trice 
They  make  a  feast  lets  great  than 
nice. 


But  aU   this  while  his   Eye  was 

serv'd 
We   cannot   think   his   Ear  was 

starv'd; 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  Ears  the  pittering  GrMhop- 
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The  merry  Cricket,  the  puling  Fly, 
The  piping  Gnat's  shrill  Minstrel- 

sie; 
The    humming    Dor,    the   dying 
And  each  a  chief  Musitian.  [Swan, 
But  now  we  must  imagine,  first. 
The  Elves  present  to  quench  his 

thirst 
A  Chrystal  Pearl  of  in£u)t  Dew, 
Brought  and  besweeten'd  in  a  blew 
And  pregnant  Violet ;  which  done. 
His  luttung  eyes  began  to  nm 
Quite  thro*  the  Table,  where  he 

mies 
The  Horns  of  papery  Butteries ; 
Neat  cool  allay  of  Cuckow-Spittle, 
Of  which  he  eats,  but  with  a  little 
A  little  Fnrze-Ball-Puddin|;  stands, 
And  yet  not  blessed  with  his  hands^ 
That  seem'd  too  coarse,  bat  he  not 

spares 
To  feed  upon  the  candid  hairs 
Of  a  dried  Canker,  and  the  lag 
And   well-bestratted   Bees   sweet 

Bag. 
Stroking  his  palat  with  some  store 
Of  Emmett's  Eggs ;  what  will  he 

more. 
But  Beards  of  Mice  and  Gnat's 

stew'd  thigh, 
A  pickled  Maggot  and  a  dry 


Hep,  with  a  red-cap  Worm  that's 

shut 
Within  the  Concave  of  a  Nut  ? 
Brown  as  his  tooth  is,  with  the 

fat 
Well  rooted  Eyeball  of  a  Bat ; 
A  bloted  Earwig,  and  the  pith 
Of  sttgred  Rush,  he  glads  him  with. 
But,  most  of  all,  iSt  Glow-worms 

fire 
As  nrach  betickling  his  desire 
To  bum  his  Queen ;  mixt  with  die 

fiur 
Fetch'd  binding  Jelly  of  a  Star : 
With  withered  Cherries,  Mandrake's 

Ears, 
Mole's   Eyes ;  to  these  the   slain 

Stag's  tears. 
The  unctions  Dewlaps  of  a  Snail, 
The  broke-heart  of  a  Nightingale 
O'ercome  with   Musick;    with  a 

Wine 
Ne'er  ravish'd  with  a  clustered  Vine, 
But  gently  strained  from  the  side 
Of  a  most  sweet  and  dainty  Bride ; 
Brought  in  a  daisy  Chalice^  which 
He  fully  quafik  up,  to  bewitch 
Hfa  blo«i  to  height.    Thisdoo«, 

commends 
Gfaoe  to  his  Priest,  and  the  fieast 

ends." 


A  chann  against  fairies  was  turning  ike  cloak.  Thus  Bishop  Corbet 
in  his  Iter  Boreale — 

— "  William  found 
A  meanes  for  our  deliv'rance ;  tumeyour  Chokes 
Quoth  hee,  for  Pucke  is  busy  in  these  Oakes : 
\i  ever  wee  at  Bosworth  will  be  found 
Then  turneyour  Cloakes,  for  this  is  Fairy  Ground.** 

According  to  another  passage,  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  if  yoo 
struck  a  fairy  or  walking  spirit  it  would  dissolve  into  air.  Our  prelate 
was  just  mentioning  the  turning  of  the  cloak  above — 

"  But,  ere  tlie  Witchcraft  was  performed  we  meete 
A  very  Man,  who  had  not  cloven  feete, 
Tho'  William,  stiU  of  little  faith,  doth  doubt, 
'TIS  Robin  or  some  Spirit  waUces  about. 
Strike  kimy  quoth  he,  and  it  wiU  tume  to  aire, 
Crosse  yourselves  tkricey  anti  strike  Aim — strike  that  dare 
Thought  I,  for  sure  this  massie  Forrester 
In  Blows  will  prove  the  better  Conjurer." 

The  bishop  was  right,  for  it  proved  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  foresli 
who  shewed  them  their  way  which  they  had  lost 
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In  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems  (1664}  we 
read :  "  Doth  not  the  warm  Zeal  of  an  Englishman's  Devotion  (who 
was  ever  observed  to  contend  most  s\SSi}fpro  oris  ei  focis)  make  them 
maintain  and  defend  the  sacred  Hearth,  as  the  Sanctuary  and  chief 
place  of  Residence  of  the  tutelary  Lares  and  Household  Gods,  and  the 
only  Court  where  the  Lady  Fairies  convene  to  dance  and  revel  f  " 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  gives  us  the  following  most  important 
piece  of  information  respecting  fairies  :  "  When  Fairies  remove  from 
place  to  place  they  are  said  to  use  the  words  Horse  and  HattockJ** 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1792)  the  minister  of  the 
parishes  of  Strachur  and  Stralachlan  in  Argyleshire  deposes  :  "  About 
eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cailleach-vear,  a  small  conical  Hill  rises 
considerably  above  the  neighbouring  Hills.  It  is  seen  from  Inverary, 
and  from  many  parts  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  called  Sien-Sluai»  the 
fairy  habitation  of  a  multitude.''  A  note  is  added :  '*  A  Belief  in 
Fairies  prevailed  very  much  in  the  Highlands  of  old  :  nor  at  this  Day 
is  it  quite  obliterated.  A  small  conical  Hill,  called  Sien,  was  assigned 
them  for  a  dwelling,  from  which  melodious  Music  was  frequently  heard, 
and  eleams  of  Light  seen  in  dark  nights.'' 

OAhe  parish  of  Kirkmichael  we  read  :  '^  Not  more  firmhr  established 
in  this  country  is  the  belief  in  Ghosts  than  that  in  Fairies.  The 
legendary  records  of  fancy,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  have  assigned 
their  mansions  to  that  class  of  Genii,  in  detached  hillocks  covered  with 
verdure,  situated  on  the  banks  of  purling  brooks,  or  surrounded  by 
thickets  of  wood.  These  hillocks  are  called  sioth-dhunan,  abbreviated 
sioth-anan,  from  sioth,  peace,  and  dun,  a  mound.  They  derive  this 
name  from  the  practice  of  the  Druids,  who  were  wont  occasionally  to 
retire  to  green  eminences  to  administer  justice,  establish  peace,  and 
compose  differences  between  contending  parties.  As  that  venerable 
order  taught  a  Saoghl  hal,  or  World  beyond  the  present,  their  fol- 
lowers, when  they  were  no  more,  fondly  imagined,  that  seats  where 
they  exercised  a  virtue  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  were  still  inhabited 
by  them  in  their  disembodied  state.  In  the  atumnal  season,  when  the 
moon  shines  from  a  serene  sky,  often  is  the  way-faring  traveller 
arrested  by  the  musick  of  the  Hills,  more  melodious  than  the  strains 
of  Orpheus.  Often  struck  with  a  more  solemn  scene,  he  beholds  the 
visionary  hunters  engaged  in  the  diase,  and  pursuing  the  deer  of  the 
clouds^  while  the  hoUow  rocks,  in  long-sounding  echoes,  reverberate 
their  cries. 

*  in  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  we  read  :  "  The  opinioa  of  Fairies  has  been 
asserted  by  Pliny  and  several  Historians,  and  Aristotle  himself  gave  some 
countenance  to  it,  whose  words  are  these  :  Eort  de  b  rowog  ^c,  i,e,.  Hie  Locus 
est  quern  inceluni  J^^^mei^  nan  est  FabulOySed  pusillum  Genus  ut  aiunt :  where- 
in Aristotle  plays  the  Sophist.  For  though  by  '  nan  est  Fabula  *  he  seems  at 
first  to  confirm  it,  yet  coming  in  at  last  with  his  *ut  aiunt,*  he  shakes  the 
belief  he  had  before  put  upon  it  Our  Society,  therefore,  are  of  opinion, 
that  Homer  was  the  first  author  of  this  conceit,  who  often  used  Similes,  as  well 
to  delight  the  ear  as  to  illustrate  his  matter :  and  in  his  third  Iliad  compares 
the  Troians  to  Cranes,  when  they  descend  against  Fairies.  So  that,  that  which 
was  only  a  pleasant  fiction  in  the  Fountain,  became  a  solemn  stoiy  in  the 
Stream,  and  Current  still  among  us." 

In  the  same  work  fiury  rings  are  ascribed  to  lightning. 
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"There  are  several  now  living,  who  assert  that  thev  have  seen  and 
heard  this  aerisd  hunting,  and  that  they  have  been  sudaenly  surrounded 
by  visionary  forms,  and  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  voices. 

''About  fifty  years  ago  (1790)  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
whose  faith  was  more  regulatedby  the  scepticism  of  Philosophy  than  the 
credulity  of  Superstition,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  vield  bis  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  the  times.  At  lengm,  however,  he  felt  from  experi- 
ence that  he  doubted  what  he  ought  to  have  believed.  One  night  as 
he  was  returning  home,  at  a  late  hour,  from  a  presbytery,  he  was 
seized  by  the  Fairies,  and  carried  aloft  into  the  air.  Through  fields 
of  aether  and  fieecy-clouds  he  journeyed  mamy  a  mile,  descrying,  like 
Sancho  Panza  on  his  Clavileno,  the  earth  far  distant  below  him,  and 
no  bigger  than  a  nut-shelL  Being  thus  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  their  existence,  they  let  him  down  at  the  door  of  his  own 
house,  where  he  afterward  often  recited  to  the  wondering  Cirde  the 
marveQous  tale  of  his  adventure.**  * 

A  note  adds :  ''  Notwithstanding  the  progressive  increase  of  Know- 
ledge, and  proportional  decay  of  superstition  in  the  Highlands,  these 
genii  are  still  supposed  by  many  of  the  people  to  exist  in  the  woods 
and  sequestered  vsilleys  of  the  mountains,  where  they  frequently  appear 
to  the  lonely  traveller,  clothed  in  green,  with  dishevelled  hair  floating 
over  their  shoulders,  and  with  faces  more  blooming  than  the  vermil 
blush  of  a  summer  morning.  At  night  in  particular,  when  fancy 
assimilates  to  its  own  preconceived  ideas  every  appearance,  and  every 
sound,  the  wandering  Enthusiast  is  frequently  entertained  by  their 
musick,  more  melodious  than  he  ever  before  heard.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  much  this  agreeable  delusion  corresponds  with  the  super- 
stitious opinion  of  the  Romans,  concerning  the  same  class  of  genii, 
represented  under  different  names.** 

The  Fauni  are  derived  from  the  Eubates  or  Faidhin  of  the  Celtae. 
Faidh  is  a  prophet ;  hence  is  derived  the  Roman  word  foH^  to 
prophesy. 

Of  Stronsay  and  Eday,  two  parishes  in  Orkney,  we  read :  ^  The 
common  people  of  this  c&strict  remain  to  this  day  so  credulous  as  to 
think  that  Fairies  do  exist ;  that  an  inferior  species  of  Witchcraft 
is  still  practised,  and  that  Houses  have  been  naunted,  not  only  in 
former  ages,  but  that  they  are  haunted,  at  least  Noises  are  heard 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  rational  principles,  even  in  our 
Days.  An  instance  of  the  latter  happened  only  three  years  ago  (1796), 
in  the  house  of  John  Spence,  boat-carpenter.*'  f 


*  In  plain  English,  we  should  suspect  that  spirits  of  a  different  sort  fimn 
fairies  had  taken  the  honest  clergyman  by  the  head ;  and,  though  he  has 
omitted  the  circmnstance  in  his  marvellous  narration,  we  have  no  doubt  bat 
that  the  good  man  saw  double  on  the  occasion,  and  that  his  own  mar^  not 
fiuries,  landed  him  safe  at  his  own  door. 

t ''  The  Queen  of  Fairie^  mentioned  in  Jean  Weir's  Indictment,  is  probably 
the  same  Sovereign  with  the  Queen  of  Elf-land^  who  makes  a  figure  in  the 
Case  of  Alison  Pearson,  15th  May  1588 ;  which  I  believe  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  Record."  Additions  and  Notes  to  Maclaurin's  Argnments  and 
Decisions  in  remarkable  Cases.     Law  Courts,  Scotland,  1774. 
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Dr  Moore,  of  Wicldow.  as  related  in  a  tract  dated  1678^  ^was  often 
told  by  his  Mother,  ana  several  others  of  his  Relations,  of  Spirits 
which  they  called  Fairies,  who  used  frequently  to  carry  him  away,  and 
continue  him  with  them  for  some  time,  without  doing  him  the  least 
prejudice  :  but  his  Mother  being  very  much  frighted  and  concerned 
thereat,  did,  as  often  as  he  was  missing,  send  to  a  certain  old 
Woman,  her  neighbour  in  the  country,  who  by  repeating  some  Spells 
or  Exorcisms,  would  suddenly  cause  his  return.  His  friend  very 
naturally  disbelieved  the  facts,  ^' while  the  Doctor  did  positively 
afHrm  the  Truth  thereof.**  But  the  most  strange  and  wonderful  part 
of  the  story  is,  that  during  the  dispute  the  doctor  was  carried  off 
suddenly  by  some  of  those  invisible  gentry,  though  forcibly  held  by 
two  persons ;  nor  did  he  return  to  the  company  till  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  havine,  as  he  asserted,  '^been 
hurried  from  place  to  place  all  that  night.  At  the  end  of  this 
marvellous  narration  is  the  following  advertisement :  ^  For  satisfac^ 
tion  of  the  Licenser,  I  certifie  this  following  "  (it  ought  to  have  been 

Preceding)  '*  Relation  was  sent  to  me  from  Dublin  by  a  person  whom 
credit,  and  recommended  in  a  Letter  bearing  date  the  23d  of 
November  last  as  true  News  much  spoken  of  there.  John  Cother.* 
The  licenser  of  the  day  must  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  tract  was 
printed  ;  but  who  will  undertake  to  give  a  similar  satisfaction  on  the 
subject  to  the  readers  of  the  present  age  ? 


ROBIN  GOODFKLLOW  ;  oHos  PUCK,  alias  HOBGOBLIN. 

In  the  creed  of  ancient  superstition,  he  was  a  kind  of  merry  sprite 
whose  character  and  achievements  are  recorded  in  the  annexed  ballad, 
whidi  has  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson — 


From  Oberao,  in  fairye  land, 

Th«   King  of  gbosts  and  iliadewea 
there^ 
ICad  RoUn  I,  at  bU  conmand. 

Am  aent  to  viewe  the  night-fpoits 


What  revdl  rottt 

It  kqjit  about, 
Ib  erenr  eomer  where  I  go* 

1  will  o'er  lee. 

And  merry  bee, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho^  bo,  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightening  can  I  flye 
Aboot  this  aery  welkin  soone. 

And,  in  a  minntrs  space,  descxye 
Each  thing  that's  done  belowe  the 


There's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wa|^ 
Or  cry, 'ware  Goblins  !  where  I  go ; 

But  Robin  I 

There  feates  wiH  ^py . 
And  send  them  home,  « ith  no,  ho,  ho  I 

Whene'er  such  wanderen  I  meete, 
As  from  their  nii^ti^wits  they  tnuige 


With  counterfeiting  Toioe  I  grsele 
And  call  them  on,  with  me  to  r 
Thro'  woods,  thro'  lakes, 
Thro'  bogs,  thra^  brakes ; 
Or  dse,  unseene^  with  them  I  go. 
All  in  the  nicke 


And 


To  play  some  tridee 
frolicke  It,  with  hob  ho,  ho  I 


Sometimes  I  meete  them  Hke  a  man  ; 
Sometimes,    an    ox ',    sometimes, 
hcond ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can ; 
To  trip  and  trot  aboot  them  round, 
^ut  if,  to  fide, 
My  backe  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  gO| 
Ore  hedge  and  lands. 
Thro'  pools  and  ponos 
I  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lads  and  lasses  mcrty  be. 

With  possets  and  with  juncates  fine ; 
Unseene  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  ; 
And  to  make  sport, 
Ifiutand  snort; 
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And  out  the  Quulka  I  do  blow ; 

The  maids  I  kiss ; 

They  shriek»— Who's  tUs  f 
I  answer  nouchi  bat»  ho^  ho»  ho  I 

Yet,  BOW  and  then,  the  maids  to  pleaae, 

At  midnight  I  card  np  their  wooU ; 
And  while  they  sleepei  and  take  their 


With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I 
puIL 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still; 
I  dress  their  hemp»  I  spin  their  tow. 

If  any 'wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho^  no,  ho  I 

When  house  or  harth  doth  sluttish  lye^ 
I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue ; 
The  bed-clothes  from  the  bedd  pull  I, 
And  lay  them  Aaked  all  to  view. 

'Twist  sleeps  and  wake^ 

I  do  them  take. 
And  <m  the  key-cold  floor  them  throw. 

If  out  they  cry. 

Then  foith  I  fly, 
And  loudly  lan^  out,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  any  need  to  borrowe  ought. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  reanire ; 
And  fot  the  use  demand  we  nougnt ; 
Our  owne  is  all  we  do  desire. 
If  to  repav. 
They  do  delay, 
Abroad  amonntthem^  then  I  go^ 
And  nignt  by  night, 
I  them  affiright 
With  pineUi4^  dreames,  and  Imh  ho, 
hoi 

When  fauia  queans  have  nouaht  to  do^ 
But  study  now  to  oog  and  lyo  ; 


To  make  debate  and  mischief  too^ 
Twixt  one  another  seuetlye : 

I  marie  their  glose^ 

And  it  disdoee 
To  them  whom  they  have  wrongM  so ; 

When  I  have  dooe^ 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho^  hoi  ho ! 

When  men  do  tmps  and  engins  sec 
In   loop-holes,    where    the    vcrajae 
creepe, 
Who  from  their  foldes  and  houses  get 
Their  Duckes  and  Geese,  and  Tamhcs 
and  Sheepe : 
I  spy  the  i^n. 
And  enter  in. 
And  seeme  a  Vermin  taken  so  ; 
But  when  they  there 
Approach  me  neare, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadowes  greene. 
We  nightly  daiwe  our  hev-day  guise ; 
And  to  our  airye  king,  and  queenc^ 
We  chauntour  moon«light  minatidsMS. 

When  larks  *gin  sing. 

Away  we  fling ; 
And  babes  new  borne  steal  as  we  fo^ 

And  elfe  in  bed 

We  leave  instead. 
And  wend  us  laughing;  ho^  hOt  ho  I 

Vtom  hag-bred  MerKn's  time  have  I 

Thus  nightly  revell'd  to  and  fro ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  RoUn  Goodfellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  spritesp 

Who  haunt  the  nightes. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  knov ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feates  have  told : 
So  Vale,  Vale;  ho,  ho,  hoi* 


Shakespeare  also  has  given  us  a  description  of  Robin  Goodfellow  in 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — 

*'  Either  I  mistake  voar  shape  and  making  qoite^ 
Or  else  yoa  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite^ 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow :  are  you  not  he, 
lliat  fright  the  maidens  of  the  vUlagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ; 
Mislead  night- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  odl  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 

This  account,  says  Warton,  corresponds  exactly  with  that  given  of 
him  in  Harsenet's  Declaration  (1603) :  ''  And  if  that  the  bowle  of 
curds  and  creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Good-feUov,  the 
Frier,  and  Sisse  the  dairy-maid,  why  then  either  the  pottage  was 
burnt  to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  die  cheeses  would  not  curdl^  or  the 
butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  fat  never  would  have  good  head. 
But,  if  a  Peeter-penny,  or  an  housle-egge  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  tythe 
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unpaid,  then  'ware  of  bull-beggars,  sprites,  &C.''  Cartwri|fat  mentions 
him  in  his  Ordinary,  as  a  spirit  particularly  fond  of  disconcerting 
and  disturbing  domestic  peace  and  economy. 

Scot  gives  the  same  account  of  this  frolicksome  spirit,  in  his  Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft  (1584) :  ''  Your  grandame's  maids  were  wont  to 
set  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in  grinding  malt  and  mustard, 
and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight — this  white  bread,  and  bread  and 
milk,  was  his  standing  fee." 

A  pleasant  passage  in  Apothegms  of  King  James,  the  Lord  Bacon, 
&c.  (1658),  shows  that  in  olden  time  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
were  no  strangers  to  the  characters  of  fairies :  *'  Sir  Fulk  Greenvil 
had  mudi  and  private  accesse  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used 
honourably,  and  did  many  men  good.  Yet  he  would  say  merrily  of 
himself  that  he  was  like  Robin  Good-fellow,  for  when  the  Maides 
spilt  the  Milk-pannes,  or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon 
Robin,  so  what  Tales  the  Ladies  about  the  Queen  told  her,  or  other 
bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him." 

In  Hampshire  they  give  the  name  of  iolt-pixy  to  a  supposed 
spirit  or  fairy,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  wickers,  iu,  neighs,  and 
misleads  horses  into  bogs.  Pixy  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  ^  Puckes,!*  which  anciently  signified  httle  better  than  the  Devil ; 
whence,  in  Shakespeare,  the  epithet  of  *^  sweet "  is  given  to  Puck,  by 
way  of  qualification.* 

Casaubon  derives  Goblin  from  the  Greek  Eo/3aXor,  n  spirit  that  was 
supposed  to  lurk  about  houses ;  and  the  Hobgoblin  was  of  that  species, 
and  so  called  because  its  motion  was  fabled  to  have  been  effected  not 
so  much  by  walking  as  hopping  on  one  leg.  Hob^  however,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  contraction  for  Robert, 

Rowlands'  More  Knaves  yet  (about  1600)  contains  the  following 
passage  of  ''Ghoasts  and  Goblins" — 

''  In  old  Wif«s  daies,  that  in  old  Time  did  Uve 
(To  whose  odde  Tales  much  credit  men  did  giv«) 
Great  store  of  Goblins^  Fmriu^  Bugs^  Ni^'maru^ 
Urchins,  and  Elves,  to  many  a  house  repaires. 
Yea  far  more  Sprites  did  haont  in  divers  places 
Then  there  be  Women  now  weare  devils  laces. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  a  Good  Fellow  devill. 
So  cal'd  in  kindness,  cause  he  did  no  evill, 
Knowne  by  the  name  of  Robin  (as  we  heare) 
And  that  his  Eyes  as  broad  as  sawcers  weare, 
Who  came  at  nights  and  would  make  Kitchens  deane, 
And  in  the  bed  bepinch  a  lazy  Qaeane. 

*  So  the  author  of  Piers  Ploag^unan  pats  the  ponh  fot  the  devil :  '*  none 
helle  ppwhe."  It  seems  to  have  been  an  old  Gothic  word.  JP^he,  puhen; 
Sathanas :  Gudm.  And.  Lexicon  Island.  In  the  Bugbears,  an  ancient  MS 
comedy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  I  likewise 
met  with  this  appellation  of  a  fiend — 

"PmdkM,  Pmdltni$,  Hob  Howlud,  Bygoro,  aad  RbUa  OoodfcUofr." 

But  here,  Puck  and  Robin  GoodfeUow  are  made  distinct  characten. 
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Was  macfa  in  Mils  about  the  griodiog  Mode, 

(And  sore,  I  take  it,  tau^^t  the  Miller  steale) ; 

Amongst  the  Creame-bowles  and  MUke*pans  would  be. 

And  with  the  Coontry  wenches,  who  but  he 

To  wash  their  Dishes  for  some  fresh  Cheese  hire. 

Or  set  their  pots  and  kettles  'bout  the  Fire. 

Twas  a  mad  Robin  that  did  divers  pranckes, 

For  iHiich  with  some  good  cheaie  they  gave  him  thanke% 

And  that  was  all  the  lundness  he  expected, 

With  gaine  (it  seemes)  he  was  not  much  infected. 

But  as  that  Time  u  past,  that  Robin's  gone. 

He  and  his  Night-mates  are  to  ns  onknowne. 

And  in  the  steed  of  such  Good-fellow  sprites 

We  meet  with  Robm  Bad-Felhm  a  nights. 

That  enters  Houses  secret  in  the  darke. 

And  only  comes  to  pilfer,  steale  and  sharke. 

And  as  the  one  made  dishes  deane,  (they  say) 

The  other  takes  them  quite  and  deane  away. 

What'ere  it  be  that  is  within  his  reach, 

The  filching  Tricke  he  doth  his  fingers  teach. 

But  as  Good-Fellow-Robin  had  reward 

With  Milke  and  Creame  that  Friends  for  him  prepared. 

For  being  busy  all  the  night  in  Taine, 

(Though  in  the  morning  ul  things  safe  remaine), 

Robin  Bad-Fellow  wanting  such  a  Supper, 

Shall  have  his  Breakfiut  with  a  Rope  and  Butter, 

To  which  let  all  his  Fellows  be  invited. 

That  with  such  Deeds  of  Darknesse  are  delighted." 

Bogle-boe,  which  seems  to  bear  some  affinity,  at  least  in  sound,  to 
Hob-goblin,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Welsh  Swjfwfy^  to  tenify, 
and  Sae,  a  frightful  sound  invented  by  nurses  to  intimidate  their 
children  into  good  behaviour  with  the  idea  of  some  monster  about  to 
take  them  away.  Skinner  seems  to  derive  it  from  Bnculus,  Le.  dttt 
boans,  a  lowing  ox. 

Boggle-bo  (now  corruptly  sounded  Bugabow),  according  to  Coles* 
Latin  Dictionary  (1678),  signified  *^an  ugly  wide-mouthed  picture 
carried  about  with  May-Games.''  It  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  diminutive  of  Bug^  a  terrifying  object 

In  Mathews*  Bible,  Psalm  xci.  v.  c,  is  rendered  :  ''Thou  shalt  not 
nede  to  be  afraied  for  any  Bugs  by  night"  In  the  Hebrew  it  is 
"  terror  of  the  Night ; "  a  curious  passage,  evidently  alluding  to  that 
horrible  sensation  the  night-mare,  which  m  all  ages  has  been  regarded 
as  the  operation  of  evil  spirits. 

Boh^  Warton  assures  us,  was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable 
of  the  Gothic  Generals,  and  the  son  of  Odin ;  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  was  sufficient  to  spread  panic  among  his  enemies.  It  is 
an  additional  instance  of  the  inconstancy  of  fame  ;  for  the  terror  of 
warriors  has  dwindled  down  into  a  name  contemptible  with  men,  and 
only  retained  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  children ;  a  reflection  as 
mortifying  to  human  vanity  as  that  of  the  poet  whose  imagination 
traced  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  found  it  stopping  a  bun^- 
hole. 
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Gibbon's  reference  to  tbe  General  of  the  Persian  Monarch  Chosroes, 
in  the  banning  of  the  seventh  century,  has  it  that  *'  the  name  of 
Norses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  Mothers 
were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants ; "  and  of  our  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  was  in  Palestine  in  1192,  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  records  that  '*  the  memory  of  this  Lion-hearted 
Prince,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  was  celebrated  in  proverbial 
sayings  by  the  Grandsons  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  against  whom 
he  had  fought  His  tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian 
Mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and,  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from 
the  way,  his  Rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  Dost  thou  think  King  Richard 
is  in  that  bush?" 

So  he  writes  of  Huniades,  titular  King  of  Hungary,  about  1456 : 
''By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten  their  perverse 
Children,  he  was  corruptly  denominated  yanctts  Lain^  or  the  wicked." 

Among  the  objects  to  terrify  children  we  must  not  forget  ^^  Raw 
Head  and  bloody  Bonesi*  twice  referred  to  in  Butler's  Hudibras — 

**  Ttoas  meek  and  secret  sneaking  ones 
To  RaW'hiods  fierce  and  Bloody  bones;  ** 

and 

**  Made  children  with  your  tones  to  run  for't 
As  bad  as  Bloody  bones  or  LunsfonL" 

Lunsford,  according  to  Granger^was  an  officer  reputed  to  have  been 
cruel  to  women  and  oiildren. 


POPULAR  NOTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
APPARITION  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

THERE  is  no  vulgar  story  of  the  Devil's  having  appeared  anywhere 
without  a  cloven  foot;*  and  it  is  observable  also  that  he  is 
seldom  or  never  pictured  without  one. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  expatiates  on  this  subject 
of  popular  superstition:  ''The  ground  of  this  opinion  at  first,'' says 
he,  "might  be  his  freauent  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  Goat^\  (this 
accounts  also  for  his  koms  and  tail), "  which  answers  this  description. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Christians,  concerning  the  Appari- 
tion of  Panites,  Fauns,  and  Satyrs  ;  and  of  this  form  we  read  of  one 
that  appeared  to  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness.    The  same  is  also  con- 

*  OtheUo 


**  I  looked  down  towards  hit  Feet ;  but  that's  a  Fable ; 
If  tliat  thou  be'st  a  DotU,  I  cannot  kill  thee ;" 

which  Dr  Johnson  explains :  "  I  look  towards  his  feet,  to  see  if,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  nis  feet  be  cloven. " 

t  A  popular  superstition  relative  to  goats  is  that  they  are  never  to  be  seen 
for  twen^-fonr  hours  together ;  and  that  once  in  that  period  they  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Devil  in  order  to  mive  their  beards  combed.  This  is  common  both  to 
England  and  Scotland. 
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firmed  from  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  whereas  it  is  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  ofTer  unto  Devils:  the  ori^al  word  is  Seghuirim, 
that  is,  rough  and  hairy  Goats,  because  in  that  shape  the  Deril  most 
often  appeared,  as  is  expounded  by  the  Rabins,  as  Tremdlins  hath 
also  explained,  and  as  the  word  Ascimah,  the  God  of  Emath,  is  by 
some  conceived."  The  goat,  he  further  observes,  was  the  emblem  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  is  the  emblem  of  sinful  men  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  It  is  observed  in  the  Connoisseur  that  **  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  refuted  the  generally-received  opinion  that  the  Devil 
is  black,*  has  horns  upon  his  head^  wears  a  long  curiing  Tail  and  a 
cloven  stump ;  nay,  has  even  denied  that,  wheresoever  he  goes,  he 
always  leaves  a  smell  of  Brimstone  behind  him." 

In  Massinger's  Virgin-Martyr,  Harpax,  an  evil  spirit,  following  Theo- 
philus  in  the  shape  of  a  secretary,  speaks  thus  of  the  superstitioas 
Christians'  description  of  his  infernal  master — 

—  ''IlLteUyoQ  what  now  of  the  Devil: 
He's  no  soch  horrid  creature ;  cloven-footed, 
Black,  saucer-ey'd,  his  nostrils  breathing  fixe, 
As  these  lying  Chrisdans  make  him." 

Reginald  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  has  the  following  curious 
passage :  *^  In  our  diildhood,  our  Mother's  Maids  have  so  terrified  us 
with  an  ugly  Devil,  having  horns  on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  tail  in  his  breech,  eyes  like  a  Bason,  fangs  like  a  Dog,  claws  like  a 
Bear,  a  skin  like  a  Niger,  and  a  voyce  roaring  like  a  Lyon,  whereby  we 
start  and  are  afraid  when  we  hear  one  cry  Bough  I  And  they  have 
so  frayed  us  with  Bul-beggars,  Spirits,  Witdies,  Urchens,  Elves,  Hags, 
Fairies,  Sat3rrs,  Pans,  Faunes,  Sylens,  Kit  with  the  canstick,  Tritons, 
Centaures,  Dwarfes,  Gyants,  Imps,  Cakars,  Conjurers,  Nymphes, 
Changelings,  Incubus,  Robin  Good-fellow,  the  Spoom,  the  Mare,  the 
Man  in  the  Oak,  the  Hell-wain,  the  Fire-drake,  the  Puckle,  Tom- 
thombe,  Hob-goblin.  Tom-tumbler,  Boneless,  and  such  other  Bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  ot  our  own  Shadowes ;  insomuch  that  some  never 
feare  the  Devil  but  in  a  darke  night" 

Mede  expresses  himself  on  this  topic  thus  :  ''The  Devil  could  not 
appear  in  humane  shape  while  man  was  in  his  integrity ;  because  he 
was  a  Spirit  fallen  from  his  first  glorious  perfection,  and  therefore  must 
appear  in  such  shape  which  might  argue  his  imperfection  and  abase- 
ment, which  was  the  shape  of  a  beast :  otherwise,  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  he  should  not  rather  have  appeared  to  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
a  woman,  than  of  a  serpent  But,  since  the  Fall  of  man,  the  case  is 
altered ;  now  we  know  ne  can  take  upon  him  the  shape  of  man.  He 
appears,  it  seems,  in  the  shape  of  man's  imperfection,  either  for  age  or 
deformity,  as  like  an  old  man  (for  so  the  witches  say) ;  and  pemaps 

*  According  to  Sir  Thomas,  the  Moors  are  wont  to  describe  not  only  the 
Devil,  but  all  terrible  objects  indiscriminately,  as  white ;  and  in  Sphinx  and 
CEdipus,  or  a  Helpe  to  Discourse  (1632),  we  roul  that  the  devil  never  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  or  a  lamb,  but  in  that  of  goats,  dogs,  and  ca^  or 
such  like ;  and  that  to  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  and  gave  himself  the  designation  of  Dom. 
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it  is  not  altogether  ^se,  whidi  is  vulgarly  affirmed,  that  the  Devil, 
appearing  in  human  shape,  has  always  a  deformity  of  some  uncouth 
member  or  other ;  as  though  he  could  not  yet  take  upon  him  human 
shape  entirely,  for  that  man  himself  is  not  entirely  and  utterly  fallen, 
as  he  is." 

Although  the  Devil  can  partly  transform  himself  into  a  variety  of 
shapes,  says  Grose,  he  cannot  change  his  cloven  foot,  which  will 
always  mark  him  under  everv  appearance. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  his  saole  Majesty  been  treated  more  eavalierly 
than  by  one  Mr  White,  of  Dorchester,  Assessor  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  at  Lambeth,  of  whom  we  read  in  Baxter's  World  of  Spirits : 
*'  The  Devil,  in  a  light  night,  stood  by  his  bed*side :  he  looked  awhile 
whether  he  would  say  or  do  anything,  and  then  said,  '  If  thou  hast 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  have ;'  and  so  turned  himsdf  to  sleep." 

An  essayist  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1732  main- 
tains that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  be  maSced  and  invisible  :  ^  Amongst 
his  sworn  vassals  and  subjects  he  may  allow  hioMelf  to  appear  in 
disguise^  at  a  public  Paw-wawing  (which  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of 
travellers),  but  there  is  no  instance  of  his  appearing  among  us,  except 
that  produced  by  Mr  Echard,  to  a  man  in  so  close  conf^eracy  with 
him  that  'twas  reasonable  to  suppose  they  shocdd  now  and  then  con- 
trive a  personal  meeting.** 

Old  Nick  is  the  vulgar  name  of  this  evil  being*  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  it  is  a  name  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
learning  concerning  it  in  Olaus  Wormius's  Danish  Monuments ;  ac- 
cording to  which  we  borrowed  it  from  the  title  of  an  evil  genius  among 
the  ancient  Danes,  who  record  that  he  has  often  appeared  on  the  sea 
and  on  deep  rivers  in  the  shape  of  a  sea  monster,  presaging  imme- 
diate shipwreck  and  drowning  to  seamen.  Old  Harry.  Old  Scratch, 
and  the  Old  Ane,  also  are  popular  designations  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  epithet  Old  seems  to  favour  the  common  opinion  that 
he  can  only  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1777  cites  Keysler 
{de  Dea  NehaUunid)  as  mentioning  a  Deity  of  the  Waters  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Germans  and  Danes  under  the  name  of  Nocca^  or 
Nicken^  styled  in  the  Edda  Nikur^  which  he  derives  from  the  German 
Nugetij  answering  to  the  Latin  mcare.  According  to  Wormius,  the 
redness  in  the  Haices  of  drowned  persons  was  ascribed  to  this  deity's 
sucking  their  blood  out  at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius  and  Loccenius, 
who  call  him  Niceus,  quote,  from  a  Belgo-Gallic  Dictionary,  Ntccer^ 
SpirUus  aquaticus^  and  Necce^  necare ;  while  the  Icelandic  Dictionary 
in  Hickes'  Thesaurus  renders  Nikur  bellua  aquatica;  and  Rudbekius, 
who  records  a  notion  prevalent  among  his  countrymen  that  NeckuTy 
who  governed  the  sea,  assumed  the  forms  of  various  animals,  or  of  a 
horseman,  or  of  a  man  in  a  boat,  takes  him  to  be  identical  with  Odin  ; 

•  Thus  Hudibras  : — 

*'^Nick  Machuvel  had  ne'er  a  trick 
(Though  he  gives  name  to  our  Old  NicS^** 

We  may  observe  on  this  passage,  however,  that  he  was  called  OU  Nick  many 
ages  before  Nicholas  Machiavel  was  bora. 
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bitt  the  above  aatborities  aie  atrfBcifnt  to  evince  that  he  was  dK 
Nofthem  Neptttm^  or  some  sabordinate  scargod  of  a  nozioos  disposi- 
tion. It  has  been  conjectuied  that  the  name  of  thb  evil  spirit  m^^ 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Father  of  EviL  Homie  must  not  be  for- 
gotten as  one  of  the  characteristic  appellations  bestowed  by  the  Sootdi 
vpoo  the  adversary  of  mankind.  Deuce  may  be  said  to  be  anorhnr 
popular  name  for  the  DeviL  Few,  perhaps^  who  make  use  of  the 
eapressum  **^  Deuce  take  yoo,"  particularly  those  of  the  softer  sex, 
accompanying  it  with  the  gentle  pat  %A  a  fim,  can  be  supposed  to  mean 
any  ill  by  it,  are  awaie  that  it  is  synonymous  with  **"  sending  you  to 
the  deviL"  Dusius  was  the  ancient  popular  name  for  a  kind  of  Damon 
or  devil  among  the  Gauls ;  so  that  uiis  sayings  the  meaning  of  which 
so  few  understand,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  antionity.  St 
Austin,  in  his  treatise  De  ChriiaU  Dei,  mentions  him  as  a  iihidmims 
DigmoHj  who  used  to  violate  the  chastity  of  women,  and,  with  the 
incubus  of  old,  was  charged  with  doing  a  great  deal  of  misdiief  of  so 
subtle  a  nature  that,  as  none  saw  it,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  be  pre- 
vented. Later  times,  however,  have  done  both  these  devils  justice. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  mu^  traduced  by  a  oectain  set  of 
delinc^uents,  who  used  to  father  upon  invisible  and  imaginary  agents 
the  crimes  of  real  men. 

Pennant,  who  was  struck  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the 
custom  of  whitening  the  houses  in  Glamorganshire,  learned  that  the 
Welsh  superstition  was  that  thereby  the  doors  of  their  habitations 
closed  against  the  ingress  of  the  DeviL* 
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WAIVING  consideration  of  the  many  ancient  controversies  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  misinterpretation  of  various  passages 
in  the  sacred  writings,  we  proceed  to  deal  with  Witchcraft  smiidy  as 
a  striking  article  of  Popular  Mythology ;  which,  however,  bids  fair 
soon  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

*  James  the  Fifth  honoined  his  txeasurer,  Sir  William  Hamfltoo,  with  a 
visit  to  Som  Castle  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  danghter  to  Lord  Seton. 
It  happened  to  be  winter  ;  and,  heartily  tired  of  his  journey  through  so  long  a 
ttmct  Of  moor,  moss,  and  miry  day,  where  there  was  neither  road  nor  bridge^ 
he  jocolaily  protested  that  "  were  he  to  play  the  Deil  a  trick,  he  would  send 
him  from  Glascow  to  Som  in  winter."  "The  trick  now-a-days,"  says  the 
recorder  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1798),  "  would 
not  prove  a  very  serious  one ;  for  Satan,  old  as  he  is,  might  trav^  very  com- 
fortably one  half  the  way  in  a  Mail-Coach,  and  the  other  half  in  a  Post  Chaise. 
Neither  would  he  be  forced,  like  Kine  James,  for  want  of  better  accommoda- 
tion, to  sit  down  about  mid-way,  by  the  side  of  a  Well  (hence  called  King's 
Well),  and  there  take  a  cold  refreshment  in  a  cold  day.  At  the  very  same 
place  he  might  now  find  a  tolerable  inn  and  a  warm  dinner." 

According  to  Coles,  "  there  is  one  Herb,  flat  at  the  bottome,  and  seemeth 
as  if  the  nether  part  of  its  root  were  bit  off,  and  b  called  DeviPs  bU :  whereof 
it  is  reported  that  the  Devill,  knowing  that  that  part  of  the  Root  would  cure 
all  diseases,  oat  of  his  inveterate  malice  to  manldnde^  bites  it  oft" 
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Witchcraft  is  defined  in  Reginald  Scot's  Discovery  (1665)  to  be, 
**  in  estimation  of  the  vulgar  people,  a  supernatural  work  between  a 
corporal  old  Woman  and  a  spiritual  Devil ;''  whereas  'Mt  is,  in  truth, 
a  cozening  Art,  wherein  the  name  of  God  is  abused,  prophaned,  ana 
blasphemed,  and  his  power  attributed  to  a  vile  creature."  Perkins 
defines  it  to  be  an  art  serving  for  the  working  of  wonders  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Devil,  so  far  as  God  will  permit ;  while  Delrio  defines  it  to 
be  an  Art  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  Devil, 
wonders  are  wrought,  which  pass  the  eommon  understanding  of  men. 

In  modem  estimation  it  is  a  species  of  sorcery,  practised  especially 
by  women,  whom  a  contract  with  the  Devil  enables  to  change  the 
course  of  Nature,  to  raise  winds,  to  accomplish  deeds  requiring  super- 
human strength,  and  to  afflict  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  them  with 
the  acutest  pains.  In  explanation  of  the  reputed  circumstance  that 
the  proportion  of  women  given  to  Witchcraft,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  men,  was  as  twenty  to  one,  King  James  in  his  Treatise  on 
Dsemonology  held  that  the  reason  was  ^  easy,"  "  for  as  that  sex  is 
frailer  than  man  is,  so  is  it  easier  to  be  entrapped  in  these  grosse 
snares  of  the  Divell,  as  was  over  well  proved  to  be  true  by  the  Serpent's 
deceiving  of  Eva  at  the  beginning,  which  makes  him  the  homelier  with 
that  sexe  sensine."  '*  God's  Ape  and  Hangman  "  is  the  quaint  designa- 
tion bestowed  by  the  sagacious  monarch  upon  the  old  enemy. 

Witch  comes  from  the  Dutch  Wiichelen^  which  signifies  whinnying 
and  neighing  like  a  horse ;  and  thence,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  fore- 
tell and  prophecy  ;  because  the  Germans,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  used 
to  divine  and  foretell  things  to  come  by  the  whinnying  and  neighing 
(hinnitu  ei  Jremitu)  of  their  horses.  In  Glanvil's  Sadducissmus 
Triumphatus  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  "to  weet,"  to  know:  f>. 
"  the  knowing  Woman,"  answering  to  the  Latin  Saga,  which  is  of  the 
same  import  Wizard,  according  to  the  same  authority,  notes  only 
the  difference  of  sex. 

Gibbon  writes  :  **  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  state  of 
Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mifr- 
chief  of  Witchcraft :  but  the  Judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might 
have  been  instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who 
derides  the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of 
popular  or  judicial  cruelty."  In  a  note  he  adds  that  striga,  applied  to 
the  designation  of  a  witch,  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin,  as  may  be 
seen  from  its  use  by  Horace ;  while  the  words  of  Petronius  (gua 
Strides  camederunt  nervos  iuos  f)  favour  the  inference  that  the  preju- 
dice was  of  Italian  rather  than  Barbaric  extraction. 

Gaule,  in  his  Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches  and 
Witchcrafts  (1646),  observes  :  "  In  every  place  and  parish,  every  old 
Woman  with  a  wrinkled  Face,  a  furr'd  Brow,  a  hairy  Lip,  a  gobber 
Tooth,  a  squint  Eye,  a  squeaking  Voice,  a  scolding  Tongue,  having  a 
rugged  Coate  on  her  back,  a  skull-cap  on  her  head,  a  spindle  in  her 
hand,  a  Dog  or  Cat  by  her  side,  is  not  only  suspected  but  pronounced 
for  a  Witch."  "Every  new  disease,  notable  accident,  mirable  of 
Nature,  rarity  of  Art,  nay  and  strange  Work  or  just  Judgment  of  God, 
is  by  them  accounted  for  no  other  but  an  act  or  effect  ot  Witchcraft." 

To  which  is  added :  *'  Some  say  the  DeviU  was  the  first  Witch  when 
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he  plaid  the  Impostor  with  our  first  parents,  possessing  the  Serpent 
as  his  Impe  to  their  delusion  (Gen.  3),  and  it  is  whispered  that  our 
grandame  Eve  was  a  little  guilty  of  such  kind  of  Society." 

Henry  the  historian  pronounces  similarly  of  the  period  between  1599 
and  1483  :  '^  There  was  not  a  man  then  in  England  who  entertained 
the  least  doubt  of  the  reality  of  Sorcery,  Necromancy,  and  other  dia- 
bolical Arts." 

The  popular  theory  divides  witches  into  three  classes ;  of  which  the 
first,  powerful  to  hurt  but  not  to  help,  is  appropriately  called  Black ; 
the  second,  of  directly  opposite  quality,  hdpfiil  but  not  hurtful,  is 
called  White ;  and  the  third,  potent  as  well  to  help  as  to  hurt,  is  styled 
Grey,  conformably  to  its  moral  mixture  of  white  and  black.  Accord- 
ing to  Dryden,  however,  the  second  dass  seems  to  have  a  strong 
hankering  after  mischief— 

**  At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
And,  like  wkUe  Wikha^  -mischievoiisly  good." 

Gaule  testifies  :  "According  to  the  vulgar  conceit,  distinction  is 
usually  made  between  the  whiU  and  the  bhtck  Witch;  the  good  and 
the  bad  Witch.  The  Bad  Witch  they  are  wont  to  call  him  or  her  that 
workes  Malefice  or  Mischiefe  to  the  bodies  of  Men  or  Beasts :  thi 
Good  Witch  they  count  him  or  her  that  helps  to  reveale,  prevent,  or 
remove  the  same." 

"  This  kindc  is  not  obscure,"  writes  Cotta  in  The  Tryall  of  Witch- 
craft," at  this  day  swarming  in  this  kingdom,  whereof  no  man  can  be 
ignorant,  who  lusteth  to  observe  the  uncontrouled  Liberty  and  License 
of  open  and  ordinary  resort  in  all  places  unto  Wise^Men  and  Wise- 
Wometiy  so  vulgarly  termed  for  their  reputed  knowledge  concerning 
such  diseased  persons  as  are  supposed  to  he  bewitched  ;"  and  s^ain, 
in  his  Short  Discoverie  of  Unobserved  Dangers  (1612),  "  The  mention 
of  Witchcraft  doth  now  occasion  the  remembrance  in  the  next  place 
of  a  sort  of  practitioners  whom  our  custome  and  country  doth  call 
Wise  Men  and  Wise  Women,  reputed  a  kind  of  good  and  honest 
harmles  Witches  or  Wizards,  who  by  good  Words,  by  hallowed  HerbesL 
and  Salves,  and  other  superstitious  Ceremonies,  promise  to  allay  ana 
calme  divels,  practises  of  other  Witches,  and  the  forces  of  numy 
Diseases." 

Perkins  on  the  same  theme  (16 10)  sums  up  with  the  remark:  "It 
were  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  Land,  if  all  Witches,  but  speciaUy 
the  Blessing  Witch^  might  suffer  death.  Men  doe  conmionly  hate  and 
spit  at  the  damnifying  Sorcerer^  as  unworthie  to  live  among  them, 
whereas  they  flie  unto  the  other  in  necessitie,  they  depend  upon  him 
as  their  God,  and  by  this  meanes,  thousands  are  carried  away  to  their 
finall  confusion.  Death  therefore  is  the  just  and  deserved  portion  of 
the  Good  Witch."" 

In  his  World  of  Spirits  (1691),  Baxter  refers  to  those  who  are 
commonly  called  White  Witches^  as  professing  to  tell  of  things  stolen 
or  lost,  revealing  the  faces  of  thieves  in  glasses,  and  causing  the  goods 
to  be  brought  back.  "  When  I  lived  at  Dudley,"  writes  he, "  Hodges, 
at  Sedgley  two  miles  off,  was  long  and  commonly  accounted  sucn  a 
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one.  And  when  I  lived  at  Kederminster,  one  of  my  neighbours 
affirmed  that,  having  his  yam  stolen,  he  went  to  Hodges  (ten  imles  ofif) 
and  he  told  him  that  at  such  an  hour  he  should  have  it  brought  home 
again,  and  put  in  at  the  window,  and  so  it  was  ;  and  as  I  remember 
he  shewed  him  the  person's  face  in  a  glass.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that 
Hodges  made  any  known  Contract  with  the  Devil,  but  thought  it  an 
effect  of  Art." 

King  James  affirms  in  his  Dsmonology  that  "  Witches  can  raise 
Stormes  and  Tempests  in  the  Aire,  either  upon  Sea  or  Land." 

The  Lapland  witches,  we  are  told,  can  send  winds  to  sailors,  and 
take  delight  in  nothing  more  than  in  raising  storms  and  tempests, 
which  they  effect  by  repeating  certain  charms,  and  throwing  up  sand 
in  the  air. 

The  Laplanders,  says  SchefTer,  use  a  cord  tied  with  knots  for  raising 
the  wind.  As  Ziegler  relates  it,  they  tie  their  magical  knots  in  this 
cord,  and  when  they  untie  the  first,  there  blows  a  favourable  gale  of 
wind ;  when  the  second,  a  brisker  ;  when  the  third,  the  sea  and  wind 
grow  mighty,  stormy,  and  tempestuous.  He  adds  that  the  report 
really  refers  to  the  Finlanders  of  Norway,  seeing  that  the  Laplanders 
live  in  an  inland  country.  However,  the  wind-selling  was  in  this 
wise :  '*  They  deliver  a  small  rope  with  three  knots  upon  it,  with  this 
caution  that,  when  they  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind  ; 
if  the  second,  a  stronger ;  if  the  third,  such  a  storm  will  arise  that  they 
can  neither  see  how  to  direct  the  ship  and  avoid  rocks,  or  so  much 
as  stand  upon  the  decksi  or  handle  the  tackling.'' 

Pomponius  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
mentions  a  set  of  Priestesses  in  the  Island  of  Sena,  or  the  Isle  des 
Saints,  on  the  Coast  of  Gaul,  who  were  credited  with  the  same  power 
of  troubling  the  sea  and  raising  the  winds  by  their  enchantments. 
They  were  subservient,  however,  to  sea-faring  people  alone,  and,  even 
then,  only  to  such  of  them  as  came  specially  to  consult  them. 

Ranulph  Higden,  in  the  Polychronicon,  similarly  relates  that  the 
Witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man  anciently  sold  winds  to  mariners,  and 
delivered  them  in  knots  tied  upon  a  thread,  precisely  after  the  Finland 
or  Lapland  mode. 

Homer,  as  students  of  the  Odyssey  are  aware,  invests  iEolus 
with  the  prerogative  of  withdrawing  and  bestowing  ventose  favours  ; 
while  Calypso  is  represented  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  conferring 
fair  winds.  The  storm  in  the  i£neid,  it  will  be  remembered,  also 
attests  the  might  of  iEolus. 

From  Scot's  Discovery  (1584)  we  take  the  following  passage  :  ^'  No 
one  endued  with  common  sense  but  will  deny  that  the  Elements  are 
obedient  to  witches  and  at  their  commandment,  or  that  they  ntay,  at 
their  pleasure,  send  rain,  hail,  tempests,  thunder,  lightning;  when 
she,  being  bot  an  old  doting  woman,  casteth  a  flint-stone  over  her  left 
shoulder,  towards  the  west,  or  hurleth  a  little  sea-sand  up  into  the 
element,  or  wetteth  a  broom-sprig  in  water,  and  sprinkleth  the  same 
in  the  air ;  or  diggeth  a  pit  in  the  earth,  and  putting  water  therein, 
stirreth  it  about  with  her  finger ;  or  boileth  hog's  bristles,  or  layeth 
sticks  across  upon  a  bank,  where  never  a  drop  of  water  is :  or  buryeth 
sage  till  it  be  rotten  :  all  which  things  are  confessed  by  witches,  and 
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affinned  by  writers  to  be  tbe  means  that  witches  ns^  to  move  eztra- 
ordinary  tempests  and  lain." 

^  Ignorance,'  writes  Osboome  in  Advice  to  a  Son  (1656X  *^  reports 
of  Witches  that  they  are  unable  to  hurt  till  Uiey  have  reoeiTed  aa 
Almes :  which,  though  ridiculous  in  itselfe,  yet  in  this  sense  is  Terified, 
that  Charity  seldom  goes  to  the  Gate  but  it  meets  with  Ingratitade.* 

Spotiswood  (as  cited  by  Andrews  in  his  Continuation  of  Henry's 
History)  says :  ^  Tliere  were  matron-like  Witches  and  ignorant 
Witches  in  the  North  of  Britain.''  It  was  to  one  of  the  superior 
sort  that  Satan,  when  pressed  to  kill  James  VI.,  excused  hims^ 
in  French,  with  //  est  homme  de  Dieu. 

Camden  writes  of  the  Irish  that,  when  a  cow  becomes  dry,  a  Witch  is 
applied  to, ''  who,  inspiring  her  with  a  fondness  for  some  other  calf, 
makes  her  yield  her  milk ;''  and  of  women  abandoned  by  their  hus- 
bands, that  they,  have  recourse  to  Witches,  ^  who  are  supposed  to  vaSaxx 
barrenness,  impotence,  or  the  most  dangerous  diseases  on  the  former 
husband,  or  his  new  wife."  Further  we  read :  ''They  account  every 
woman  who  fetches  fire  on  May  Day  a  witch,  nor  will  they  give  it  to 
any  but  sick  persons,  and  that  with  an  imprecation,  believing  she  will 
steal  all  the  butter  next  Summer.  On  May  Day  they  kill  all  hares 
they  find  among  their  cattle,  supposing  them  Uie  old  women  who 
have  designs  on  the  butter.  They  imagine  the  butter  so  stolen  may 
be  recovered,  if  they  take  some  of  the  thatch  hanging  over  the  door 
and  bum  it.** 

Witchcraft,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  partly  of  a  malevolent,  and  partly 
of  a  benevolent,  character.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sick  axe  healed, 
thieves  are  bewrayed,  and  good  men  recover  their  own.  On  the  other, 
hurt  is  inflicted  upon  men,  women,  children,  and  domestic  animals  ; 
and  grass  trees  and  crops  are  damaged. 

Grose  admits  us  to  tne  secret  of  initiation  as  a  witch.  A  decrepit 
old  woman  was  tempted  by  a  man  in  black  to  a  contract  whereby  she 
transferred  herself,  body  and  soul,  to  him.  These  bargains,  we  learn, 
not  unfrequentlv  involved  a  vast  deal  of  haggling,  sometimes  a  groa^ 
and  sometmies  half-a-crown,  being  the  sum  given  to  ratify  the  compact 
The  money,  however,  was  not  forthcoming  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  that  is  to  say,  until  after  the  deed  of  gift  had  been  duly  exe- 
cuted, the  old  woman's  name  having  been  written,  or  her  mark  made^ 
on  a  slip  of  parchment  with  her  own  blood.  By  way  of  solemnity,  the 
witch  occasionally  introduced  the  ceremony  ka  applying  one  hand  to 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  the  other  to  the  crown  of  her  head.  On  lus 
departure,  the  sable  individual  delivered  to  her  an  imp,  or  familiar  in 
the  shape  of  a  cat,  kitten,  mole,  miller-fly,  or  -some  other  animal  or 
sect,  which,  at  stated  times  of  the  day,  sucked  her  blood  through  teats 
on  various  parts  of  her  body. 

Thus  in  Roundabout  our  Coal-fire  (1730)  we  read  that,  according 
to  nurse  tradition,  ^  a  witch  must  be  a  hagged  old  woman,  living  in  a 
rotten  cottage,  under  a  hill,  by  a  wood  side,  and  must  be  frequently 
spinning  at  the  door  :  she  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom- 
sticks, an  imp  or  two,  and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her 
imps.  She  must  be  of  so  dry  a  nature  that,  if  you  fling  her  into  a 
river,  she  will  not  sink :  so  hard  then  is  her  fate  that,  if  she  is  to 
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undergo  the  trial,  if  she  does  not  drown,  she  must  be  burnt,  as  many 
h&^  been  within  the  memory  of  man." 
In  Cotgrave's  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language  we  find— 

"  Thus  Witches 
Possess'd,  ev'n  in  their  Death  deluded,  say 
They  have  been  Wolves  and  Dogs,  and  sul'd  in  Egge-shels  * 
Over  the  Sea,  and  rid  on  fiery  Dragons, 
Pass'd  in  the  Air  more  than  a  thousand  Miles 
All  in  a  Night :  the  Enemy  of  Mankind 
So  pow'rfull,  but  false  and  Falsehood  confident" 

The  tradition  in  the  Scilly  Islands  prevalent  chiefly  among  old 
women  is,  that  women  with  chUd  and  the  first-bom  are  exempted  from 
the  power  of  witchcraft    So  says  Heath's  History. 

Cotgrave's  Treasury  further  confirms  the  popular  view — 

"  ThoQ  art  a  Soldier, 
FoUowest  the  great  Duke,  feed'st  his  Victories, 
As  witches  do  their  servktabU  Spirits^ 
Even  with  thy  prodigal  blood." 

Glanvil's  Sadducismus  Triumi)hatus  relates  of  Swedish  witches 
that  the  devil  gives  them  beasts  in  size  and  shape  like  young  cats, 
which  they  call  carriers ;  and  that  what  these  ministers  bring  must  be 
received  for  the  devil.  These  carriers,  it  is  added,  sometimes  fill  them- 
selves so  full  that  they  are  forced  to  spew  by  the  way  ;  and  the  ejected 
matter  is  found  in  gardens  where  colworts  grow,  not  fiur  from  the 
abodes  of  the  witches.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  like  gold,  and  is  called 
«  Butter  of  Witches." 

In  John  Bell's  MS.  Discourse  of  Witchcraft  (1705),  the  witch's 
mark  is  said  to  be  ^'sometimes  like  a  little  teate;  sometimes  like  a 
blewish  spot :  and  I  myself  have  seen  it  in  the  body  of  a  confessing 
Witch  like  a  little  powder  mark  of  a  blea  colour,  somewhat  hard,  and 
withal  insensible,  so  as  it  did  not  bleed  when  I  pricked  it" 

From  the  News  from  Scotland  (155^1)  it  appears  that  after  having 
tortured  in  vain  a  suspected  Witch  with  ''the  Pilliwinckes  upon  her 
fingers,  which  is  a  grievous  torture,  and  binding  or  wrenching  her  head 
with  a  cord  or  rope,  which  is  a  most  cruel  torture  also^  diey,  upon 
search,  found  the  Enemy's  mark  to  be  in  her  forecrag,  or  forepart  of 
her  throat,  and  then  she  confessed  all"  In  another  the  devil's  mark 
was  found  upon  her  privities.  On  this  occasion  Dr  Fian  was  con- 
signed, by  command  of  the  King,  to  the ''  horrid  torment  of  Uie  boots," 
after  which  he  was  strangled  and  burnt  on  Castle  HiU,  Edinburgh,  on 
a  Saturday  towards  the  dose  of  January  1591. 

The  Sabbaths  of  the  witches  are  meetings  to  which  the  sisterhood, 
after  having  been  anointed  with  certain  magical  ointments  provided  by 
their  infernal  leader,  are  supposed  to  make  their  progress  through  the 
air  on  brooms,  coal-staves,  spits,  and  the  like  helps  to  locomotion. 
These  gatherings  are  of  a  festive  character ;  music  and  dancing  are 

*  The  Connoisseur  (No.  109)  says,  it  is  a  common  notion  that  a  witch  can 
make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shell,  or  take  a  journey  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  across  the  country  on  a  broomstick. 
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not  wanting,  as  well  as  copious  refreshments ;  nay,  the  devil  himself 
promotes  their  hilarity  by  condescending  to  play  thereat  on  the  pipe 
or  the  cittern. 

"  Or  trip  it  o'er  the  Water  cmicker 
Than  Witches  when  their  Staves  they  liquor, 
As  some  repart," 

we  read  in  Hudibras;  and  Scot  observes  in  his  Discovery  that 
'*  the  Devil  teacheth  them  to  make  ointment  of  the  bowels  and  mem- 
bers of  children,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  air  and  accomplish  all  their 
desires.  After  burial  they  steal  them  out  of  their  graves  and  seeth 
them  in  a  cauldron,  till  the  flesh  be  made  potable,  of  which  they  make 
an  ointment,  by  which  they  ride  in  the  air.*'  The  folly  of  this  opinion 
is  exposed  in  the  Dc  Prastipis  Datmonum  of  Wierus,  who  seriously 
proves  it  to  be  a  diabolical  illusion,  acted  only  in  a  dream  ;  and  as 
such  it  is  reprobated  by  Oldham^ 

'*  As  Men  in  sleepy  though  motionless  they  Ue^ 
Fledged  by  a  Dream,  believe  they  mount  and  flye  ; 
So  Witches  some  inchanted  Wand  bestride. 
And  think  they  through  the  airy  r^ons  ride.** 

Other  authorities  might  easily  be  cibed. 

'*  The  ointment  that  Witches  usej,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  is  reported 
to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  chiMmn  digged  out  of  their  graves ;  of  the 
juices  of  Smallage,  WoUfr-Banev  and  Cinque^Foil,  mii^led  with  the 
meal  of  fine  wheat :  but  I  suppose  the  soporiferous  medicines  are 
likest  to  do  it,  which  are  Hen-bane,  Hemlock,  Mandrake^  Moon-shade, 
or  rather  Night-shade,  Tobacco,  Opium,  SaiSfron,  Poplar-leaves,  &c." 
About  the  time  of  Bacon  there  had  beei^  be  it  remembered,  no  small 
stir  concerning  Witchcraft.  Ben  Jonson,  as  Dr  Percy  not^  has  left 
us  a  witch-song  embodying  the  various  incantations  of  classic  antiquity. 
Some  learned  wiseacres  had  just  before  busied  themselves  on  this 
suh^t,  with  our  British  Solomon,  James  L,  at  their  head ;  and  these 
had  so  ransacked  all  writers  ancient  and  modem,  and  so  blended  and 
kneaded  together  the  several  superstitions  of  different  times  and 
nations,  that  those  of  genuine  English  growth  could  no  longer  be 
traced  out  and  distingubhed.  The  witch-song  in  Macbeth,  however, 
is  superior  to  that  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  the  metrical  incantations  in 
Muialeton's  **  Witch  *  are  also  very  curious.  The  followii^  is  a  speci- 
men— 

"  I  WUck,  Here's  the  Blood  of  a  BaL 

Hee,  Pat  in  that,  oh  put  in  that 

a.  Here's  Libbard's  Bane. 

ffte.  Put  in  againe 

I.  The  Juice  of  Toade,  the  Oile  of  Addei; 

s.  Those  will  make  the  yonker  madder. 

Hec,  Put  in :  thers  ail,  and  rid  the  stench. 

Firestoru*  Nay  here's  three  ounces  of  the  red-hatr<:d  Wench. 

AU,  Round,  around,  around,  &c.*' 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  these  assemblies 
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terminated  in  the  grossest  impurities  and  immoralities^  while  the 
blasphemous  item  of  the  entertainments  was  provided  by  the  Devil 
sometimes  favouring  them  with  a  mock  sermon.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  graves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fingers  and 
toes  of  the  corpses,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  winding-sheets,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  powder  for  their  magical  operations.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Devil  distributed  apples,  dishes,  spoons, 
or  other  trifling  eifts,  to  those  witches  who  desired  to  torment 
particular  persons  oy  presentation  of  them ;  and  for  the  same  male- 
ficent object  he  baptized  waxen  images. 

Saturdays  are  popularly  appropriated  to  these  Witch- Sabbaths,  and 
the  shape  of  a  goat  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  the  Devil  generally 
made  his  appearance,  which  was  the  signal  for  executing  sundry 
dances  and  magic  ceremonies.  Before  dispersing  to  their  various 
abodes,  the  witches  had  the  honour  of  severally  saluting  Satan's 
posteriors  ;  on  which  topic  the  royal  author  of  Daemonology  has  some 
remarks.  Nor  was  the  harmony  of  the  meetings  always  unbroken. 
His  infernal  Majesty  sometimes,  by  way  of  diversion,  beat  his  agents 
black  and  blue  with  their  vehicular  appliances,  and  played  them 
divers  other  unlucky  tricks. 

"  The  Devil  teacheth  how  to  make  pictures  of  Wax  or  Clay,  that, 
by  roasting  thereof,  the  persons  that  they  bear  the  name  of  may  be 
continually  melted,  or  dried  away  by  continual  sickness,* — is  the 
dictum  of  King  James  ;  and  in  Grafton's  Chronicle  it  is  laid  to  the 
charge  (among  others)  of  Roger  Bolinbrook,  a  cunning  Necromancer, 
and  Margery  Jordane,  the  cunning  Witch  of  Eye,  that  they  at  the 
request  of  Eleanor,  Dutchess  of  Gloucester,  had  devised  an  Image  of 
Wax  representing  the  Kine  (Henry  VJ.),  whidi  by  their  sorcery 
gradually  consumed  ;  intending  thereby  ftnaUy  to  waste  and  destroy 
the  King's  person.  Shakespeare  mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  2d 
Part  of  Henry  VI.  Act  I.  S.  4. 

Str>'pc  in  his  Annals,  under  1558,  records  that  Bishop  Jewel,  preach- 
ing before  the  Queen,  said  :  *'  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand 
that  Witches  and  Sorcerers  within  these  few  last  years  are  marvelously 
increased  within  your  Grace's  realnu  Your  Grace's  subjects  pine 
away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I  pray  God  they 
never  practise  further  then  upon  the  subject  J*  "  This,  adds  the  his- 
torian, ^  I  make  no  doubt  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  in  a  Bill,  the 
next  Parliament,  for  making  Enchantments  and  Witchcraft  felony." 
One  of  the  Bishop's  strong  expressions  is,  '*  These  eyes  have  seen  most 
evident  and  manifest  marks  of  their  wickedness." 

Under  1 578  we  read  :  *'  Whether  it  were  the  eflect  of  Magic,  or  pro- 
ceeded from  some  natural  cause,  but  the  Queen  was  in  some  part  of 
this  year  under  excessive  anguish  by  pains  of  her  Teeth :  insomuch 
that  she  took  no  rest  for  divers  nights,  and  endured  very  great  torment 
night  and  day  ; "  and  under  1589 — *'  One  Mrs.  Dier  had  practised  con- 
juration against  the  Queen,  to  work  some  mischief  to  her  Majesty ; 
for  which  she  was  brought  into  question  :  and  accordingly  her  Woids 
and  Doings  were  sent  to  Popham  the  Queen's  Attorney  and  Egerton 
her  Solicitor  by  Walsingham  the  Secretary  and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage 
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her  Vice-Clianiberlam,  for  their  Judgment,  whose  opinion  was  that 
Mrs  Dier  was  not  within  the  compass  of  the  Statute  touching  Witch- 
craft, for  that  she  did  no  act,  and  spake  certain  lewd  speeches  tending 
to  that  purpose,  but  neither  set  figure  nor  made  pictures.** 

The  death  by  poison  of  Ferdinand  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  attributed,  by  the  credulity  of  the  age.  to  the  agency  of 
t^itchcrait.  Andrews  writes  :  ^  The  disease  was  odd,  and  operated  as 
a  perpetual  emetic ;  and  a  waxen  image  with  hair  like  thai  of&u 
tmfbrtunate  Early  found  in  his  chamber,  reduced  every  suspicion  to 
certainty."  So  also  we  read  in  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  the  wife  of 
Marshal  D'Ancre  being  beheaded  for  a  witch  upon  suspicion  of  her 
having  enchanted  the  Queen  to  doat  upon  her  husband.  lo  her 
closet,  it  is  said,  was  found  the  young  King's  image  in  virgin  wax,  with 
one  leg  melted  away.  Most  striking  was  her  answer  to  the  inquiry  made 
by  her  judges  as  to  the  spells  she  had  employed  to  obtain  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  Queen — ''Only  that  ascendency  which  strong 
minds  ever  ^in  over  weak  ones." 

Belgrave,  in  his  Astrological  Practice  of  Physic,  observes  that  "the 
way  which  the  Witches  usually  take  for  to  afflict  man  or  beast  in  this 
kind,  is,  as  I  conceive,  done  by  image  or  model,  made  in  the  likeness  of 
that  man  or  beast  they  intend  to  work  mischief  upon,  and  by  the 
subtilty  of  the  Devil  made  at  such  hours  and  times  when  it  shall  work 
most  powerfully  upon  them  by  thorn,  pin,  or  needle,  pricked  into  that 
limb  or  member  of  the  body  sifflicted. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Daniel's  Sonnets 

(1590— 

**  The  she  Inchanter,  when  to  work  his  will 

And  secret  wrong  on  some  forspoken  wight, 

Frames  Waze,  in  forme  to  represent  aright 

The  poore  unwitting  wretch  ne  meana  to  kill, 

And  prickes  the  Image^  fi»m'd  by  Ma^[ick's  skill. 

Whereby  to  vex  the  partie  Day  and  Night." 

Again,  in  Constable's  Diana  (1594) — 

**  Witches  which  some  morther  do  intend 

Doe  make  a  Picture  and  doe  shoote  at  it ; 
And  in  that  part  where  they  the  Picture  hit. 
The  Parties  seu  doth  languish  to  his  end." 

Coles  represents  that  witches ''  take  likewise  die  Roots  of  MandrdKy 
4iccording  to  some,  or  as  I  rather  suppose  the  Roots  of  Brionyy  which 
simple  folk  take  for  the  true  Mandrake,  and  make  thereof  an  ugly  Image, 
by  which  they  represent  the  person  on  whom  they  intend  to  exercise 
dieir  Witchcraft."  ''  Some  Plants,"  he  informs  us, ''  have  Roots  with 
a  number  of  threds,  like  beards,  as  Mandrakes,  whereof  Witches  and 
Impostors  make  an  ugly  Image,  giving  it  the  form  of  the  6ice  at  the 
top  of  the  root,  and  kave  those  strings  to  make  a  broad  Beard  down 
to  the  feet" 

The  malevolence  of  the  Witches  sometimes  was  restricted  to  the 
minor  satisfaction  of  causing  the  objects  of  their  hate  to  swallow  pins, 
crooked  naili^  cinders,  refuse,  and  trash  of  all  sorts.  They  deiacteated 
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thdr  cows  and  killed  their  oxen;  they  multiplied  their  charming 
operations,  and  hindered  the  working  of  their  beer.    Sometimes,  to ' 
vex  sporting  squires,  justices,  and  country  parsons,  they  transformed 
themselves  into  hares,  and  in  that  shape  eluded  the  speed  of  the 
fleetest  hounds. 

It  was  reputed  a  remedy  to  pot  some  of  the  bewitched  person's 
water,  with  a  quantity  of  pins,  needles,  and  nails  into  a  bottle,  which 
was  corked  and  set  before  the  fire,  in  order  to  confine  the  spirit ;  but 
this  sometimes  did  not  prove  sufficient  The  cork  would  be  forced  out 
with  a  loud  report  as  of  a  pistol,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  erupted 
to  a  considerable  height 

Bewitched  persons  were  said  to  fall  frequently  into  violent  fits  and 
to  vomit  needles,  pins,  stones,  nails,  stubbs^  wool,  and  straw. 

In  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  it  is  related  that,  when  his 
Lordship  was  upon  the  Circuit  at  Taunton  Dean,  he  detected  an 
imposture  and  conspiracy  against  an  old  man  charged  with  having 
bewitched  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  during  her  pretended 
convulsions,  took  crooked  pins  into  her  mouth  and  spat  them  out 
afterwards  into  the  by-stander's  hands.*  As  the  Judge  went  downstairs 
out  of  Court,  a  hideous  old  Woman  cried,  ''God  bless  vour  Worship  ! " 
"  What's  the  matter,  good  Woman  ? ''  inquired  he.  '  My  Lord,"  was 
her  reply,  "  forty  years  ago  they  would  have  hanged  me  for  a  Witch, 
and  they  could  not ;  and  now  they  would  have  hancfd  my  poor  Son." 

A  pleasant  anecdote  merits  introduction  here.  The  first  Circuit  his 
Lordship  went  westward,  Mr  Justice  Rainsford,  whose  division  it  had 
been,  accompanied  him  ;  and  he  mentioned  the  trial  before  him  at 
Salisbur>%  in  the  previous  year,  of  a  witch ;  when  Sir  James  Long 
came  to  his  chamber  with  a  heavy  complaint,  alleging  that  if  the 
culprit  escaped  his  estate  would  be  worthless,  since  all  the  people 
would  retire  from  it  It  happened  that  the  witch  was  acquitted  ; 
whereupon  great  was  the  knight^s  concern.  To  avert  the  threatened 
calamity,  the  judge  directed  her  detention  in  prison,  and  her  mainten- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  town  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown  a  week  ; 
for  which  generous  expedient  he  professed  himself  to  be  most  thankful. 
The  very  next  Assizes,  however,  he  begged  his  Lordship  would  let  her 
come  back  to  the  town  ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  was,  that  they 
could  maintain  her  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  there,  whereas  in  gaol 
she  cost  them  a  shilling  more. 

That  in  ancient  times  even  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  were  checked 
by  Ae  superstitions  concerning  Witchcraft,  is  attested  b^  Scot,  who 
writes :  ''  That  never  Hunters  nor  their  Dogs  may  be  bewitched,  they 
cleave  an  oaken  branch,  and  both  they  and  their  Dogs  pass  over  it." 

Warner  (1793)  mentioning  Mary  Dore,  the  ''parochial  Witch  "of 
Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  who  died  about  1750,  records  that  "  her  Spells 

*  Jorden,  in  The  Suffocation  of  the  Mother  (1603)1,  lays  :  "Another  polide 
Marcellus  Donatns  tells  ns  of,  which  a  physition  used  towardes  the  Countesse 
of  Mantua,  who  being  in  that  disease  which  we  call  Melancholia  Hypochon* 
driaca,  did  vorlly  believe  that  she  was  bewitched,  and  was  cured  by  conveying 
of  Nayles,  Needles,  Feathers,  and  such  like  things  in  her  Close-stoole  when 
she  took  Fhysidce,  making  her  believe  that  they  eame  oat  of  her  bodie** 
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wtre  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  self-extrication  in  situations  of 
danger ;  "  and  the  writer  says  he  conversed  with  a  rustic  whose  father 
had  seen  the  old  Lady  convert  herself  more  than  once  into  the  form  of 
a  Hare,  or  Cat,  when  likely  to  be  apprehended  in  the  act  of  wood- 
stealing,  to  which  vocation  she  was  somewhat  addicted. 

Butler,  referring  to  the  Witch- Finder,  says  that,  of  Witches,  some  be 
hanged 

"for  putting  knavish  tricks 

Upon  Green  Geese  and  Turkey-Chicki^ 

Or  Pigs,  that  suddenly  deceas't 

Of  griefs,  unnat'ral  as  he  guest* 

Henry  cites  Pomponious  Mela  as  describing  a  Druidical  Nunnery, 
situated  in  an  Island  in  the  British  sea,  which  contained  nine  of  these 
venerable  Vestals,  who  professed  to  raise  storms  and  tempests  by  their 
Incantations,  to  cure  the  most  virulent  diseases,  to  be  able  to  trans- 
form themsehres  into  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  to  predict  future  events. 

Witches  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  being  visible  only  to  those 
whom  they  afflicted  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstances 
that,  while  others  could  see  no  object  of  provocation,  such  individuals 
acted  on  the  defensive  against  their  assaults,  striking  at  them  with 
knives,  and  otherwise  endeavouring  to  protect  themselves. 

Numerous  precautions  were  popularly  adopted  against  their  evil  in- 
fluence—-such  as  scratching  or  pricking  them  ;  taking  the  wall  of  them 
in  towns  or  streets,  and  the  right  hand  of  them  in  lanes  or  fi^ds ; 
clenching  both  hands  with  the  thumbs  doubled  beneath  the  fingers 
while  passing  them  ;  and  saluting  them  with  civil  words  before  Uiey 
have  tune  to  address  one.  All  proffered  gifts  of  apples,  eggs,  or  the 
like,  were  most  religiously  refused. 

That  drawing  blood  from  a  Witch  nullified  her  enchantments 
appears  from  the  following  authorities.  In  the  account  of  the  Daemon 
of  TedwoTth,  contained  in  Glanvill^s  Blow  at  Modem  Sadducism 
(1668),  we  read  that  the  boy  drew  towards  Jane  Brooks,  the  woman 
who  had  bewitched  him,  who  was  behind  her  two  Sisters,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  her ;  upon  which  his  father  '*  immediately  scratched  her  fact 
and  drew  blood  from  her.  The  vouth  then  cried  out  that  he  was 
weU." 

In  the  Ftfst  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Talbot  says  to  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans— 

*<  111  have  a  bont  with  the 

Devil  or  Devil's  Dam  :  I'll  conjure  thee  ; 
BloodwiUIdraw  en  thee;  thou  art  a  Witch.* 

Thus  also  Hudibras — 

«'  TiU  drmoini  bleed  d  the  Dames  UVe  Witches^ 
They're  formwith  cur'd  of  their  Capriches." 

And  in  Cleveland's  Rebel  Scot  we  read— 

*'  Scots  are  like  Witches,  do  but  whet  your  Pen, 
SenUth  HR  the  Meed,  ceme,  they'll  not  hurt  yon  then." 

Evans's  Echo  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven  (1653)  has  this  passage: 
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**  I  had  heard  some  say  that  when  a  Witch  had  power  over  one  to 
afflict  him,  if  he  could  but  draw  ofu  drop  of  the  WitcKs  bloody  the 
Witch  would  never  after  do  him  hurt" 

This  curious  doctrine  is  very  fully  investigated  in  Hathawa/s  Trial, 
published  in  the  State  Trials. 

""  If  one  hang  Mistletoe  about  their  neck/'  says  Coles,  ''  the  Witches 
can  have  no  power  of  him.  The  Roots  of  Angelica  doe  likewise  availe 
much  in  the  same  case,  if  a  man  carry  them  about  him,  as  Fuchsius 
saith." 

The  song  of  The  Laidley  Worm,  in  the  Northumberland  Garland, 
instructs  us — 

*'  The  Spells  were  vain ;  the  Hag  relumes 
To  the  Qneen  in  sorrowfal  mood, 
Crving  that  Witches  have  no  power 
Wl^re  there  is  Rown-tree  wood  1* 

Of  his  Conjurer,  Butler  has  it  that  he  could — 

"  Chaae  evil  Spirits  away  by  dint 
Of  Cickle^  Herm^hea,  hollow  Flint" 

Touching  the  common  practice  of  nailing  horse-shoes  on  the  thres- 
holds of  doors,  Aubrey  certifies  that  it  is  ''to  hinder  the  power  of 
Witches  that  enter  into  the  House.  Most  Houses  of  the  West  End  of 
London  have  the  Horse-shoe  on  the  Threshold.  It  should  be  a  Horse- 
shoe that  one  finds.  In  the  Bermudas  they  use  to  put  an  Iron  into 
the  Fire  when  a  Witch  comes  in.  Mars  is  enemy  to  Saturn."  Again — 
"^  Under  the  porch  of  Staninfield  Church  in  Suttolk,  I  saw  a  Tile  with 
a  Horse-shoe  upon  it,  placed  there  for  this  purpose,  though  one 
would  imagine  that  Holy  Water  would  alone  have  been  sufficient. 
I  am  told  there  are  msiny  other  similar  instances." 

In  Gay's  Fable  of  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats  the  supposed 
witch  complains  as  follows — 

**  Crouds  of  boys 

Worry  me  with  eternal  noise ; 

Straws  hud  across  my  pace  retard, 

The  Horse-sho^s  naiUa  {each  thresholds  guard)^ 

The  stunted  Broom  the  Wenches  hide, 

For  fear  that  I  should  np  and  ride ; 

They  stidc  with  Pins  my  bleeding  Seat, 

And  bid  me  show  my  secret  Teat." 

^  That  the  Horse-shooe  may  never  be  pul'd  from  your  Threshold," 
occurs  among  the  good  wishes  introduced  by  Holiday  in  his  Comedy 
of  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (1618).  However,  the  practice  of 
affixing  horse-shoes  apparently  was  designed  as  well  to  keep  witches 
in  as  to  keep  them  out  Ramsey's  Elminthologia  treats  of  nailing 
horse-shoes  on  the  witches'  doors  and  thresholds.  Douce  in  his  MS. 
Notes  likens  this  custom  to  the  Roman  one,  of  driving  nails  into  the 
walls  of  cottages  by  way  of  antidote  against  the  plague.  L.  Manlius, 
he  says,  was  named  Dictator  A.U.C.  390,  for  this  special  office. 
We  have  infonnation  that  in  1687  Ihe  bawds  of  Amsterdam  believed 
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that  a  horse-shoe,  either  found  or  stolen,  placed  on  the  chimnef- 
hearth,  would  bring  good  hick  to  their  establishments ;  and  that 
horse  dung  dropped  before  the  house,  and  put  fresh  behind  the  door, 
would  produce  the  same  effect 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Pleased  are  the  lines^- 

**  The  Devil  should  think  of  purcfaasuig  that  Egg-shell 
To  victual  out  a  Witch  for  the  Bunnoothes." 

To  hreak  the  Egg-shell  after  the  meat  is  out^  is  a  relic  of  supersti- 
tion mentioned  in  Pliny  ;  of  which  the  intent  was,  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  to  prevent  Witchcraft*  ''  Lest  Witches  should 
draw  or  prick  their  names  therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief  their 
persons,  they  broke  the  Shell,  as  Dalecampius  has  observed.* 

**  Men  are  preserved  from  Witchcraft "  writes  Scot,  ''  by  sprinkling 
of  Holy  Water,  receiving  consecrated  Salt ;  by  CandUes  hallowed  on 
Candlemas  Day,  and  by  men  Loaves  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday ;' 
and  Cole  has  it  that  "  Matthiolus  saith  that  Herba  paris  takes  awaj 
Eyill  done  by  Witchcraft,  and  affirms  that  he  knew  it  to  be  true  by 
experience." 

In  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  we  have — 

"  Vervain  and  Dill 
Hinders  Witches  from  their  will  ;** 

and  Scot  further  mentions  the  herb  called  Pentaphvllon  (Cinqnefoil), 
an  olive  branch,  and  white-thorn  gathered  on  May  Day,  together 
with  frankincense,  myrrh,  valerian,  verven,  palm,  and  antirchmon, 
as  being  prophylactic.  From  the  same  source  we  learn :  ''  Against 
Witches,  in  some  Countries,  they  nail  a  Wolfs  head  on  the  door. 
Otherwise,  they  hang  Scilla  (which  is  either  a  root,  or  rather  in  this 
place  garlick)  in  the  roof  of  the  House,  to  keep  away  Witches  and 
Spirits ;  and  so  they  do  Alicium  also.  Item,  Perfume  made  of  the 
gall  of  a  black  Dog,  and  his  blood,  besmeared  on  the  Posts  and  WaOs 
of  the  House,  dnveth  out  of  the  doors  both  Devils  and  Witches^ 
Otherwise  :  the  House  where  Herba  betonica  is  sown  is  free  from  all 
mischiefs." 

Various  were  the  modes  of  trying  Witches.  Their  bodies  were 
examined  for  private  marks  indicative  of  their  vocation.  They  were 
weighed  against  the  Church  Bibles.  They  were  required  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  They  were  forced  to  weep^  the  proposed  detection 
centring  in  the  popular  conviction  that  they  could  shed  no  more 
than  three  tears,  and  those  only  from  the  left  eye.  Then,  there  was 
the  ordeal  of  swimming.  The  indecency  of  this  test  was  equalled 
only  by  its  cruelty,  the  victim  being  stripped  naked  and  crossbound, 
the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe; 
and  in  this  condition  she  was  cast  into  a  pond  or  river,  in  which  H 
was  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  her,  if  guilty,  to  sink. 

*  Among  the  wild  Iri^h,  **  to  eat  an  odd  Egg  endangered  the  death  of  their 
Horse ;"  and  "The  Hoofs  of  dead  Horses  they  accounted  and  held  sacred.'' 
-*See  MeinoraUe  Things  nqted  in  the  Pesgription  of  the  World. 
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Among  the  pKsumpdons  upon  which  the  legal  condemnation  to 
death  of  one  charged  with  the  offence  of  witchcraft  was  founded,  what 
a  horror  it  excites  to  read  in  Scot  that  it  sufficed  if  she  had  any  pdvy 
mark  under  the  armpit,  or  hair^  or  lip  I  And  one  of  the  Cautions 
prescribed  for  her  arraignment  was  to  the  effect  that  she  should  come 
thereto,  "  backward,  to  wit,  with  her  tail  to  the  Judge's  face,  who  must 
make  many  crosses  at  the  time  of  her  approaching  to  the  bar.'' 
Even  King  James,  speaking  of  the  helps  to  be  availed  of  at  the  trial 
of  a  witch^  specifies  one  to  be  **  the  finding  of  the  Marke,  and  trying 
the  insenstdletuss  thereof.'' 

Describing  the  Ordeals  under  the  Saxons,  Strutt  informs  us  that 
the  second  kind  of  ordeal  by  water*  was  to  thrust  the  accused  into 
deep  water.  If  he  struggled  in  the  least  to  keep  himself  on  the 
sur&ce,  he  was  accounted  guilty  ;  but,  if  he  remamed  on  it  without 
motion,  he  was  acquitted  with  honour.  Hence  doubtless,  he  observes, 
came  the  time-honoured  custom  of  swinuning  those  suspected  of 
Witchcraft  A  faint  trace  of  Saxon  custom  survives  also,  he  further 
notes,  in  the  superstitious  method  of  proving  a  witch  ;  which  was  by 
weighing  her  aj^inst  the  Church  Bible.  If  she  outweighed  it,  she 
was  innocent ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  proved  the  heaviest,  she 
was  instantly  condemned. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1759  records  that  one 
Susannah  Haynokes,  an  elderly  woman  of  Wingrove  near  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  was  charged  bv  a  neighbour  with  bewitching  her  spinning- 
wheel,  so  that  it  refused  to  revolve.  To  justify  his  wife,  the  husband 
of  the  accused  insisted  upon  her  being  tried  by  the  Church  Bible  in 
the  presence  of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  she  was  conducted  to  the 
parish  church,  where,  being  divested  of  sdl  her  clothing  down  to  her 
shift  and  undercoat,  she  was  duly  weighed  against  the  Bible ;  whei^ 
to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the  accuser,  she  outweighed  it,  ana 
was  honourably  acquitted  of  the  chaiigc. 

To  the  test  requiring  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Butler  makes 
allusion— 

"  He  that  gets  her  by  heart  must  say  her 
The  back  way,  Uke  a  Witch's  prayer." 

King  James,  who  expressly  mentions  this  mode  of  trial,  avers  that 
^  they  cannot  even  shed  tears,  though  women  in  general  are  like  the 
crocodile,  ready  to  weep  upon  every  light  occasion  ;"  and  Bell's  MS. 
Discourse  of  Witchcraft  (1795)  holds  this ''  inability  to  shed  tears"  as 
one  of  the  sure  symptoms  of  a  witch, — ''  providential  discoveries  of  so 
dark  a  crime,  and  which,  like  avenues,  lead  as  to  the  secret  of  it" 

As  for  the  mode  of  trial  to  which  our  ancestors  gave  the  name  of 
''  fleeting  on  the  water,"  the  royal  author  of  Dsemonology  is  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  appointed  by  God  *'  for  a  supernatural  Signe  of  the 
monstrous  Impietie  of  Witches,  that  the  water  shaU  refuse  to  receive 
them  in  her  bosom  that  have  shaken  off  them  the  sacred  Water  of 
Baptism,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefit  thereof." 

*  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  *'  Ordeal  by  Cold  Water,"  see  Dugdale's 
Orig.  Jurid. 
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Other  methods  of  detection  were  by  burning  the  thatdi  of  her 
house,  or  by  committing  to  the  flames  any  animal  supposed  to  be  be- 
witched, such  as  a  hog  or  an  ox  ;  and  this  severe  course  of  discipline, 
it  was  held,  would  extort  confession  from  the  witch. 

Thus  in  The  Witch  of  Edmonton  (1658)  we  read — 

"  Old  Banks,  My  horse  this  Moming  rans  most  pitiously  of  the  Gknndeis. 
whose  Nose  yestemisht  was  as  clean  as  siny  man's  here  now  coming  from  the 
Barber's ;  and  this  I'll  take  my  death  upon't  is  long  of  this  jadSsh  \^td]g 
Mother  Sawyer. 

(Eftiar  IV.  Hamlae^  with  TkaUk  and  a  LML) 

HamL  Bum  the  Witch,  the  Witch,  the  Witch,  the  Witch. 
Omn,  What  hast  got  there? 

Haml,  A  handfid  of  Thatch  plmcVd  off  a  Hevd  of  hers  ;  and  they  say  when 
'tis  bumingy  if  she  be  a  fVitch^  shiU  come  running  tn, 

O.  Banhs,  Fire  it,  fire  it :  I'll  stand  between  thee  and  home  for  any  danger. 

{As  that  btems,  enter  the  WUeh.) 

I  Countryman,  This  Thatch  is  as  good  as  a  Jury  to  prore  she  is  a  Witch. 

O,  Banhs.  To  prove  her  one,  we  no  sooner  set  fire  on  the  Thatch  of  her 
House,  bat  in  she  came  running,  as  if  the  Divel  had  sent  her  in  a  Barrel  of 
Gunpowder ;  which  trick  as  surely  proves  her  a  Witch,  as 

justice.  Come,  come ;  firing  her  Thatdi?  Ridiculous !  Take  heed.  Sirs, 
what  you  do :  uiiless  your  proo&  come  better  arm*d,  instead  of  turning  her 
into  a  Witch,  jrou'll  prove  yonnelves  stark  Fools." 

Old  Banks  then  relates  to  the  Justice  a  most  ridiculous  instance  of 
her  power.  "  Having  a  Dun  Cow  tied  up  in  my  back  side,  let  me  go 
thither,  or  but  cast  mme  Eye  at  her,  and  if  I  should  be  hanged  I  cannot 
chuse,  though  it  be  ten  times  in  an  hour,  but  run  to  the  Cow  and, 
taking  up  her  Tail,  kiss  (saving  your  Worship's  reverence)  my  Cow 
behinde ;  that  the  whole  town  of  Edmonton  has  been  ready  .  .  .  with 
laughing  me  to  scorn."  A  countryman  in  the  same  play  gives  another 
example — '*  111  be  sworn,  Mr  Carter,  she  bewitched  Gammer  Wash- 
bowl's Sow,  to  cast  her  Pigs  a  day  before  she  would  have  farried  ;  yet 
they  were  sent  up  to  London,  and  sold  for  as  good  Westminster  Dog- 
Pigs,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  as  ever  great  bellyd  Ale-wife  longed  for." 

Cotta,  in  his  Short  Discoverie  of  the  Unobserved  Dangers,  adverts 
to  the  subject  thus  :  ^  Neither  can  I  beleeve  (I  speake  it  with  rever- 
ence unto  graver  Judgments)  that  the  forced  coming  of  Men  or 
Women  to  the  humify  of  bewitched  Cattell^  or  to  the  burning  of  the 
dung  or  urine  of  such  as  are  bewitched^  or  floating  of  Bodies  above  the 
Water,  or  the  like,  are  any  Trial  of  a  Witch ; "  and  Gaule.  in  his 
Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches  and  Witchcraft,  men- 
tions *'  Some  marks  or  tokens  of  tryall  altogether  unwarrantable  ;  as 
proceeding  from  Ignorance,  Humor,  Superstition.  Such  are  i.  The 
old  paganish  Sign,  the  Witches'  long  Eyes.  2.  The  Tradition  of  the 
Witches  not  weeping.  3.  The  Witches  making  ill-favoured  faces  and 
mumbling.  4.  To  burn  the  Thing  bewitched,  &c.  (I  am  loath  to 
speak  out,  lest  I  might  teach  these  in  reproving  them).  5.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Thatch  of  the  Witches'  House,  &&    6.  The  heating  of  the 
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Horseshoe,  &c.  7.  The  scaldingj  Water,  &c.  8.  The  sticking  of 
Knives  acrosse,  &c.  9.  The  putting  of  such  and  such  things  under 
the  Threshold,  and  in  the  Bed-straw,  &c.  la  The  Sieve  and  the 
Sheares,  &c.  11.  The  casting  the  Witch  into  the  Water  with 
Thumbes  and  Toes  tied  across,  ac.    12.  The  tying  of  Knots,  &c/' 

Other  modes  of  trial  were  by  the  Stool,  and  by  shaving  off  every 
hair  of  the  Witch's  body.  Detection  was  also  effected  by  putting 
hair,  nail-parings,  and  the  urine  of  a  bewitched  person  into  a  stone 
bottle,  and  hanging  the  same  up  the  chinmev. 

On  the  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ''Thou  Stool  for  a  Witch," 
Dr  Grey  annotates  that  the  victim  was  placed  on  a  chair  or  stool  with 
her  legs  tied  across,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  might  be 
imposed  upon  her  seat.  After  an  interval  of  time  the  circulation  of 
her  blood  would  be  considerably  arrested,  and  her  sitting  would  be- 
come as  painful  as  the  wooden  horse.  This  pain,  however,  she  had 
to  endure  for  twentv-four  hours,  within  which  space  it  was  believed 
that  the  Imp  would  infallibly  come  and  suck  her,  without  either 
sleep  or  meat ;  and  it  is  hardly  matter  for  wonder  that,  with  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  so  severe  a  physical  test,  the  wretched 
creature  was  ready  to  confess  her  guilt,  over  and  over  again,  if 
necessary,  to  obtain  release  from  her  torture. 

In  A  Pleasant  Grove  of  New  Fancies  (1657)  we  have 

A  Charm  to  bring  in  thi  Wiick, 

**  To  honse  the  Hag  you  must  do  this 
Commix  with  meal  a  litde  .  .  . 
Of  him  bewitch'd,  then  forthwith  make 
A  little  Wafer,  or  a  Cake; 
And  this  rarely  bak*d  will  bring 
The  old  Hag  m  :  no  sorer  thing.'* 

It  occurs  also  among  the  Experimental  Rules  whereby  to  afflict 
Witches,  causine  the  Evil  to  return  back  upon  them,  given  by 
Blagrave  in  his  Astrological  Practice  of  Physick  (16S9)— 

**  I.  One  ¥ray  is  by  watching  the  suspected  party  when  they  go  into  their 
House ;  and  then  presently  to  take  some  of  her  Thatch  from  over  the  Door, 
or  a  Tile,  if  the  House  be  tyled  :  if  it  be  Thatch,  you  must  wet  and  sprinkle 
it  over  with  the  padent's  water,  and  likewise  with  white  Salt,  then  let  it  bum 
or  smoke  through  a  Trivet  or  the  frame  of  a  Skillet ;  you  must  bury  the  ashes 
that  way  which  the  suspected  Witch  liveth.  'Tis  best  done  either  at  the 
change,  full,  or  quarters  of  the  Moon  ;  or  otherwise,  when  the  Witches  Signi- 
ficator  is  in  square  or  opposition  to  the  Moon.  But  if  the  Witches  House  be 
tiled,  then  take  a  Tile  nom  over  the  Door,  heat  him  red  hot,  put  Salt  into  the 
Patient's  Water,  and  dash  it  upon  the  red-hot  tile^  until  it  be  consumed,  and 
let  it  smoak  through  a  Trivet  or  Frame  of  a  Skillet  as  aforesaid.  2.  Another 
way  is  to  get  two  new  Horse-shoes,  heat  one  of  them  red-hot,  and  quench  him 
in  the  patient's  urine,  then  immediately  nail  him  on  the  inside  of  the  Threshold 
of  the  door  with  three  Nails,  the  heel  being  upwards ;  then,  having  the 

eitient's  urine,  set  it  over  the  Fire,  and  set  the  Trivet  over  it,  put  into  it  three 
orse  nails  and  a  little  white  Salt.  Then  heat  the  other  Horse-shoe  red  hot, 
and  quench  him  several  times  in  the  urine,  and  so  let  it  boil  and  waste  till  all 
be  consumed  ;  do  this  three  times,  and  let  it  be  near  the  change,  full,  or  quar- 
ters of  the  Moon;  or  let  the  Moon  be  in  square  or  opposition  unto  th^ 
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Witches  Signifioitor.  2^  Another  way  is  to  stop  the  urine  of  the  Pfttient  f^am 
up  in  a  Bottle^  and  pnt  into  it  three  Nails*  Pins,  or  Needles,  with  a  little  white 
Salt,  keeping  the  urine  always  warm.  If  yon  let  it  remain  long  in  the  bottle, 
it  will  endanger  the  Witches  life  ;  for  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
will  be  grievously  tormented,  making  their  water  with  great  difficulty,  if  any 
at  all,  and  the  more  if  the  Moon  be  in  Scorpio  in  square  or  opposition  to  his 
SSgnlfxcator,  when  its  done.  4.  Another  way  is  either  at  the  new,  fkU,  or 
quarters  of  the  Moon ;  but  more  especially,  when  the  Moon  is  in  square  or 
opposition  to  the  planet,  u4iich  doth  petsoaate  the  Wilch,  to  let  the  patient 
blood,  and  while  tne  blood  is  warm,  put  a  little  white  Salt  into  it,  then  let  it 
bum  and  smoak  Arongh  a  Trivet  I  conceive  this  way  dotb  moce  aflict  the 
Witch  than  any  of  the  other  three  before  menlioned." 

Sometimes  the  witches  will  rather  endure  the  misery  of  these  tor- 
ments than  appear,  he  adds,  **  by  reason  Country  people  oft  times  will 
fall  upon  them,  and  scratch  and  abuse  them  shrewdly.* 

We  find  the  following  in  ^  Articles  to  be  Enquired  of  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Yorke,  by  the  Church  Wardens  and  Swome  Men, 
A.D.  163—"  (any  year  till  1640).  "Whether  there  be  aiw  Man  or 
Woman  in  your  Parish  that  useth  Witch-craftySorcery^  Charms^  or 
unlawful  Prayer^  or  Invocations  in  Latine  or  English^  or  othenrise, 
upon  any  Christian  Body  or  Beast,  or  any  that  resorteth  to  the  same 
for  Counsel!  or  Helpe.** 

Popular  belief  ascribed  to  some  persons  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
witches.    These  were  named  Witch^finders. 

Butler  is  supposed  to  allude  to  Matthew  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Witchfinders  of  his  day,  in  the  following  lines— 

^  Has  not  this  present  Parliament 
A  Ledger  to  the  Devil  sent. 
Fully  impower^d  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  Witches  out : 
And  hu  not  he,  within  a  Year, 
Hang'd  three  score  of  *em  in  a  Shire  ? 

Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd, 
And  some  for  sitting  alwve  ground 
Whole  Days  and  Nights  upon  their  Breeches, 
And  feeling  pain  were  hang'd  for  Witches ; 

Who  after  prov'd  himself  a  Witch, 
And  made  a  Rod  for  his  own  breech.** 

The  ol<L  the  ignorant^  and  the  indigent  (says  Granger),  such  as 
could  neither  plead  their  own  cause  nor  hire  an  advocate,  were  the 
miserable  victims  of  this  wretch's  credulity,  spleen,  and  avarice.  He 
pretended  to  be  a  great  critic  in  fecial  marks,  which  were  only  moles, 
scorbutic  spots,  or  warts,  which  frequently  grow  large  and  pendulous 
in  old  age,  but  were  absurdly  supposed  to  be  teats  to  suckle  imps. 
His  ultimate  method  of  proof  was  by  tying  together  the  thumbs  and 
toes  of  the  suspected  person,  about  whose  waist  was  fastened  a  cord, 
the  ends  of  which  were  held  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  by  two  men,  in 
whose  power  it  was  to  strain  or  slacken  it 
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The  experiment  of  swimming  was  at  length  tried  upon  Hopkins 
himself,  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  the  event  he  was  condemned,  and, 
as  it  seems,  executed  as  a  wizard.  Hopkins  had  hanged,  in  one  year, 
no  less  than  sixty  reputed  Witches  in  his  own  county  of  Essex. 

In  1649  and  1650  the  Magistrates  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  sent  to 
Scotland  to  secure  the  aid  of  one  who  professed  ability  to  find  out 
Witches  by  pricking  them  with  pins ;  agreeing  to  ffive  him  twenty 
shillings  a-piece  for  all  he  could  condemn,  and  to  pay  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. On  his  arrival  the  bellman  was  sent  through  the  town  to  invite 
complaints  against  reputed  Witches,  so  that  they  might  be  seat  for  and 
tried  by  the  persons  appointed.  Thirty  women  accordingly  were 
brought  into  the  Town  Hall,  and,  being  stripped,  had  pins  thrust 
into  their  bodies ;  the  result  of  his  operations  being  that  he  found 
twenty-seven  guiltv.  His  mode  was  first  to  uncover  the  body  of  the 
suspected  person  down  to  the  waist,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  Then  running  a  pin  into  her  thigh,  and 
suddenly  dropping  her  upturned  dothes,  he  demanded  whether  she 
had  nothing  of  his  in  her  body,  but  did  not  bleed.  Fright  and  shame  co« 
operating  to  amaze  her,  she  naturally  replied  little  ;  whereupon  he  put 
his  hand  up  her  clothes  and  pulled  out  the  pin,  setting  her  aside  as  a 
guilty  person  and  a  child  of  the  deviL  On  evidence  of  this  kind  one 
Wizard  and  fourteen  Witches  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Assizes^ 
and  subsequently  executed  ;  and  the  names  of  the  miserable  victims 
of  superstition  are  recorded  in  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Of  Worcestershire,  Nash's  History  narrates  that  on  14th  of  May, 
1660^  four  persons  were  brought  from  Kidderminster  to  Worcester 
Gaol  on  the  chaige  of  Witchcraft — one  widow  Robinson,  her  two 
daughters,  and  a  man*  The  eldest  daughter  was  accused  of  saying 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  taken,  the  king  should  never  have  come  to 
England  ;  that,  though  he  had  oome^  he  should  not  live  long,  but  die 
as  ill  a  death  as  they ;  and  that  they  would  have  made  com  like 
pepp^. 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  there  were  many  heavy 
charges  against  diem,  little  was  proved :  but  they  were  subjected  to 
dudong  in  the  river,  when  *'  they  would  not  sink,  but  swam  aloft.'' 
The  man  had  five  teats,  the  widow  three,  and  the  ddest  daughter  one ; 
yet,  when  they  went  to  search  the  women,  none  were  visible.  How- 
ever ''one  advised  to  lay  them  on  their  backs,  and  keep  open 
their  mouths,  and  then  they  would  appear ;  and  so  they  presently 
appeared  in  sight^ 

Nash  adds,  as  an  item  of  recent  experience,  that  but  for  the  humane 
interference  of  a  Mr  Lygon,  a  poor  woman^  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
ill-favoured  looks,  was  well-nigh  drowned  m  the  vicinity  of  Worcester 
on  suspidon  of  being  a  Witch,  the  presumption  being  that  she,  as  such, 
could  not  sink. 

In  17 16,  Mrs  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  nine  years,  were 
sdzed  in  Huntingdon  for  Witchcraft,  the  crime  being  technically  un- 
folded as  sdling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  tormenting  and  destroying 
thdr  neighbours  by  making  them  vomit  pins,  and  raising  a  storm  that 
almost  destroyed  a  ship,  by  pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a 
lather  of  soap. 
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The  Witch  Statutes  in  our  l^^al  code  were  enacted  in  the  33rd  jeai 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ist  of  James  I.,  and  the  9th  of  Geon;e  II.  Under 
the  first  all  Witchcraft  and  sorcery  were  adjudged  to  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Under  the  second  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons 
invoking  any  evil  spirit,  or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  entertaining, 
employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit ;  or  taking  up  d«ul 
bodies  from  their  graves  to  be  u^  in  any  Witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm, 
or  inchantment,  or  otherwise  hurting  any  person  by  such  infernal  aits, 
should  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  suffer  death. 
And,  if  any  person  should  attempt  by  sorcery  to  discover  hidden 
treasure,  or  to  restore  stolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to 
hurt  any  man  or  beast,  though  the  same  were  not  effected,  he  or  she 
should  suffer  imprisonment  and  pillory  for  the  first  offence^  and  death 
for  the  second. 

Margaret  and  Phillis  Flower  were  executed  at  Lincoln  on  nth  of 
March  1618,  for  the  crime  of  bewitching  Henry,  Lord  Rosse,  eldest 
son  of  Francis  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  causing  his  dead^ ;  also 
for  most  barbarously  torturing  by  a  stiange  sickness  Francis,  second 
son  of  the  said  Earl,  and  Lady  Katherine,  his  daughter ;  and  fiuther, 
for  preventing  by  diabolical  arts  the  said  Earl  and  his  Countess  from 
having  any  more  children.  They  were  tried  at  the  Lent  Assises^ 
before  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cmnmon  Pleas, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bromley,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
''cast  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  confessions.''  To  effect  the 
destruction  of  Lord  Henry,  a  glove  belonging  to  his  Lordship  was 
buried  in  the  ground ;  ''and  as  that  glove  did  rot  and  waste,  so  did 
the  liver  of  said  Lord  rot  and  waste."  Over  the  lives  of  the  Earl  and 
his  daughter  the  spirit  employed  on  the  occasion,  called  Rutterktn, 
apparently  had  not  the  same  influence.  Margaret  Flower  confessed 
that  she  had  two  familiar  spirits,  one  white  and  the  other  Uack* 
spotted ;  the  former  sucking  under  her  left  breast,  and  die  latter 
under  the  right ;  and  she  explained  that,  when  she  first  entertained 
them,  she  promised  them  her  soul,  and  they  covenanted  thttefore  to 
do  all  things  which  she  commanded  theoL 

The  Diary  of  Robert  Birrd,  preserved  in  Fragments  of  Scottish 
History  (1708),  contains  some  curious  entries  touting  Scotland — 

**  1 591.  25  of  Junii,  Eaphane  M'Kaizen  wes  brant  for  Vitdicralte.'' 

"  1529.  The  last  of  Februarii,  Richard  Grahame  wes  brant  at  ye  CrasK  ol 
Edinburghe,  for  Vitchciafte  and  Sorcery.'* 

"  1593.  The  19  of  May»  Katherine  Muirhead  brant  for  Vitdicnite,  qiiha 
oonfcst  sundrv  poynts  y*.  oC" 

"  1603.  The  21  of  julii,  James  Reid  brant,  for  consulting  and  usetng  with 
Sathan  and  Witches,  and  qnha  wes  notably  knawin  to  be  am  Counsellor  with 
Witches." 

**  1605.  July  24th  day,  Henrie  Lowrie  brunt  on  the  Castell  Hill,  for  Witdi- 
cralte  done  and  committed  be  him  in  Kyle,  in  the  parochin." 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1775  ^^  ^^^  record — 

"  Nov.  I^.  Nine  old  women  were  bornt  at  Kalisk  in  Poland,  charged  wi& 
having  bewitched  and  rendered  unftuitful  the  \juudiM  belonging  to  a  Gentleman 
|n  that  PaUtinat^" 
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Statute  9  of  Geo.  II.  c  v.  enacted  that  there  should  be  no  further 
prosecution  for  conjuration,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment ;  but 
the  misdemeanour  of  persons  pretending  to  use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes^ 
or  discover  stolen  goods  by  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  was  adjudged 
to  be  punished  with  a  yeai^s  imprisonment,  and  exposure  four  times  in 
the  pillory.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disgraceful  Witch  Statute 
was  not  repealed  until  1736. 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  supplies  copious  information  on 
the  subject  of  Witchcraft 

The  history  of  the  Bargarran  Witches  in  the  parish  of  Erskine,  ad- 
joining that  of  Old  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonshire,  is  referred  to  in 
1793  as  being  well  known  to  the  curious  ;  and  the  bones  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  burnt  at  Sandford  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
are  recorded  to  have  been  found  there. 

The  Records  of  the  Parish  of  Spott,  East  Lothian,  embrace  this 
entry  for  the  vear  1698 :  *'  The  Session,  after  a  long  examination  of 
Witnesses,  refer  the  case  of  Marion  Lillie,  for  Imprecations  and  sup- 
posed Witchcraft,  to  the  Presbytery,  who  refer  her  for  trial  to  the 
Civil  Magistrate.  Said  Marion  generally  called  the  Rigwoody  Witch. 
Oct  1705.  Many  Witches  burnt  on  the  top  of  Spott  loan." 

In  the  parish  of  East  Monkland,  county  of  Lanark :  **  Upon  a  rising 
ground  there  is  still  to  be  seen  an  upright  granite  stone,  where,  it  is 
said,  in  former  times  they  burnt  those  imaginary  Criminals  called 
Witches." 

In  the  parish  of  Newburgh,  county  of  Fife :  ^  Tradition  continues  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  spot  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Town 
of  Newburgh,  on  which  more  than  one  unfortunate  Victim  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  superstition  of  former  times,  intent  on  punishing  the  crime 
of  Witchcraft.  The  humane  provisions  of  the  Legislature,  joined  to 
the  superior  knowledge  which  has,  of  late  years,  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
men  in  society,  bid  fair  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  frenzv,  which  actu- 
ated our  Forefathers  universally,  and  with  fatal  violence.  The  Parish 
Records  supply  the  following  passage— 

*' Newburgh.  Sept.  18.  1653.  The  Minister  gave  in  against  Kath'rine 
Key  several  poynts  that  had  come  to  his  hearing,  whidi  he  desyred  might  be 
put  to  tryelL  i.  That  being  refused  milk — ^the  Kow  gave  nothing  but  red 
blood ;  and  being  sent  for  to  sie  the  Kow,  she  clapped  (stroked)  the  Kow, 
and  said  the  Kow  will  be  weill,  and  thereafter  the  Kow  becam  weill.  2.  (A 
similar  charge.)  3.  That  the  Minister  and  his  Wife,  having  ane  purpose  to 
take  ane  chud  of  theirs  from  the  said  Kathrine,  which  she  had  in  nursing,  the 
Child  would  suck  none  woman's  breast,  being  only  one  quarter  old ;  but, 
being  bronsht  again  to  the  said  Kathrine,  presently  sucked  her  breast  4.  That 
thereafter  the  chyld  was  spayned  (weaned)  she  came  to  sie  the  child  and  wold 
have  the  baime  (child)  in  her  arms,  and  thereafter  the  baime  mumed  and  gratt 
(weened  sore)  in  the  night,  and  almost  the  day  tyme  ;  also,  that  nothing  could 
stay  her,  untill  she  died.  Neverthdeas,  before  her  coming  to  see  her  and  her 
embracine  of  her,  took  as  weill  with  the  spaining  and  rested  as  weill  as  any 
baime  cold  doe.  c.  That  she  is  of  ane  evill  bmtte  and  fame,  and  so  was  hor 
mother  before  her." 

The  event  is  not  recorded* 
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In  the  Parish  of  Midcalder,  County  of  Edinburgh,  we  read— 


'*  Witches  formeriy  bamt  there.  The  method  taken  by  persons  employed  to 
keep  those  who  were  suspected  of  Witchcraft  awake,  when  guarded,  was  "to 
pierce  their  Flesh  with  Pins,  Needles,  Awls,  or  other  sharp-pointed  Instmments. 
To  rescue  them  from  that  oppression  which  sleep  imposed  on  their  almost 
exhausted  nature,  they  sometimes  used  Irons  heated  to  a  state  of  redness." 

In  the  Parish  of  Kirkcaldy,  County  of  Fife — 

"  A  Man  and  his  Wife  were  burnt  here  in  1633,  ^^^  ^^^  supposed  Crime  of 
Witchcraft  At  that  time  the  belief  of  Witchcraft  prerailed,  and  Tnals  and 
Executions  on  account  of  it  were  frequent  in  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe. 
It  was  in  1 634,  that  the  fsmous  Urban  Grandier  was,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  had  satirized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  the  Stake, 
for  exercising  the  black  Art  on  some  Nuns  of  Loudun,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
possessed.  And  it  was  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  wife  of  the 
Marechal  d'Ancre  was  burnt  for  a  Witch,  at  the  Plaoe  de  Greve  at  Paris." 

The  following  items  of  expense  connected  with  the  execution  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  witches  are  equally  shocking  and  curious — 

^*  For  ten  loads  of  Coals  to  bnm  them  .  .  3    6    S    Soot& 

For  a  tar  Barrel o  14    o 

For  towes 060 

For  harden  to  be  Jumps  to  them  .  .  o    3  xo 

For  making  of  them  .  .  .008." 

Of  Dunsinane  Castle,  in  Perthshire,  it  is  recorded — 

**  In  Macbeth's  time,  Witchcraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  (he 
most  famous  Witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each  hand  of  Macbeth  ;  one  at 
Collaoe,  the  other  not  far  from  Dunsinnan  House,  at  a  place  called  the  Cape. 
Macbeth  applied  to  them  for  advice,  and  by  their  counsel  built  a  lofty  Castle  upoa 
the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  called  Dunsinnan.  The  moor  where  the 
Witches  met,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  the 
oountiy  people,  and  there  is  a  stone  still  preserved  whidi  is  called  /A^  IViUhef 
Stomr 

According  to  Pennant,  the  last  execution  for  Witchcraft  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  was  in  June  1727,*  as  that  in  the  South  was  in  1696. 
Among  others  who  suffered  at  Paisley  in  that  year  was  a  young  and 
handsome  woman,  whose  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  her  friends  why 


*  The  persecution  of  supposed  Witches  was  not  extinct  in  the  Orkneys  m 
1795  ;  tile  minister  of  South  Ronaldsay  and  Barray,  two  of  those  Islands^ 
writing :  **  The  exbtence  of  Fairies  and  Witches  b  seriously  believed  hf 
some,  who,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  their  attacks,  dnw  imaginary 
Circles,  and  place  Knives  in  the  walls  of  Houses.  The  worst  consequence  of 
this  superstitious  belief  is,  that  when  a  person  loses  a  Horse  or  Cow,  it  some- 
times nappens  that  a  p!oor  Woman  in  the  neighbourhood  is  blamed,  and 
knocked  in  some  part  of  the  Mead,  etbove  the  breath,  until  the  bhod  appears.  Bat 
in  these  parishes  there  are  many  decent,  honest,  and  sensible  people^  who 
laugh  at  such  absurdities,  and  treat  them  with  deserved  contempt 
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she  did  not  make  a  better  defence  on  her  trial  was  worthy  of  a  Roman 
matron,  "  My  persecutors  have  destroyed  my  honour,**  she  exclaimed ; 
^  and  my  life  is  not  now  worth  the  pams  of  defending." 

The  last  instance  of  national  credulity  on  this  head  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  story  of  the  Witches  of  Thurso,  who,  after  long  torment- 
ing an  honest  fellow  under  the  usual  form  of  cats,  at  last  provoked 
him  to  such  a  pitch  that  one  night  he  put  them  to  flight  with  his 
broadsword,  and  cut  off  the  leg  of  one  less  nimble  than  the  rest.  On 
taking  it  up,  to  his  amazement  he  found  it  belonged  to  a  lefiiale  of 
his  own  species,  and  next  morning  he  discovered  the  owner  of  the 
limb  to  be  an  old  hag.  But  these  narratives  of  almost  obsolete 
superstition,  proceeds  Tennant,  cannot  be  thought  to  reflect  upon 
Scotland,  so  long  as  the  memory  survives  either  of  the  tragic  end  of 
the  poor  people  at  Tring,  who,  though  removed  by  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  capital  of  England,  in  175 1  tell  a  sacriflce  to  the  belief  of  the 
common  people  in  Witches,  or  of  the  ridiculous  imposture  in  London 
itself  in  1762,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  which 
found  credit  with  all  ranks  of  people. 

Of  the  Tring  incident  we  read  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 

1751— 


givinfi[ 
people 


April  22,  1 75 1.  At  Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  one  B d— d,  a  publican, 

nc;  out  that  he  was  bewitched  by  one  Osborne  and  his  Wife,  harmless 
people  above  70,  had  it  cried  at  several  market  towns  that  they  were  to  be 
tried  by  Ducking  this  day,  which  occasioned  a  vast  concourse.  The  parish 
Officers  harine  removed  the  old  couple  from  the  Workhouse  into  the  Cnurch 
for  security,  the  mob,  missing  them,  broke  the  workhouse  windows,  pulled 
down  the  pales,  and  demolished  part  of  the  house ;  and,  seizing  the  governor 
threatened  to  drown  him  and  tire  the  town,  having  straw  in  their  han£  for  the 
purpose.  The  poor  wretches  were  at  length,  for  public  safety,  delivered  up, 
stript  stark  naked  by  the  mob,  their  thuim>s  tied  to  their  toes,  then  dragged 
two  miles,  and  thrown  into  a  muddy  stream.  After  much  ducking  and  iUfUsage^ 
the  old  woman  was  thrown  quite  naked  on  the  bank,  almost  choaked  with 
mud,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  being  kicked  and  beat  with  atiduL  even 
after  she  was  dead ;  and  the  Man  lies  daiu|erou8ly  ill  of  his  bruises.  To  add 
to  the  barbarity,  they  put  the  dead  Witch  (as  they  called  her)  in  bed  with  her 
husband,  and  tied  them  toother.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  have  since  brought 
in  their  Verdict  IVitful  Murder  against  Thomas  Mason,  Wmi  Myatt,  Rich. 
Grice,  Rich.  Wadley,  Tames  Proudham,  John  Sprouting,  John  May,  Adam 
Curling,  Francis  Meailows,  and  twenty  others,  names  unknown,  llie  poor 
man  is  hkewise  dead  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  received." 

Under  date  of  2d  May  1751,  we  read  an  amended  account — 

''A  little  before  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  in  the  late  rebellion,  the  old  woman, 
Osborne^  came  to  one  Butterfield,  who  dien  kept  a  dairy  at  Gnbbleoot,  and 
begged  tor  some  buttermilk ;  but  Butterfield  tola  her  with  great  brutality  that 
he  had  not  enough  for  his  hogs.  This  provoked  the  old  woman,  who  went 
away,  telling  him  that  the  Pretender  would  have  him  and  his  hogs  too.  Soon 
afterwards  several  of  Butterfield's  calves  became  distempered :  upon  which 
some  ignorant  people  who  had  been  told  the  story  of  the  buttermilk,  gave  out 
that  they  were  bewitched  by  old  Mother  Osborne ;  and  Butterfield  nimself, 
who  had  now  left  his  Dairy,  and  taken  the  puMick-house  by  the  brook  of 
Gubblecot,  having  been  lately,  as  he  had  been  many  years  before,  at  timet 
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troubled  with  fits,  Mother  Osborne  was  said  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  pei^ 
suaded  that  the  Doctors  could  do  him  no  good,  and  was  advised  to  send  far 
an  old  woman  out  of  Northamptonshire,  ^o  was  famous  for  curing  diseases 
that  were  produced  by  Witchcraft  This  sagacious  person  was  accordinglj 
sent  for  and  came.  She  confirmed  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  had  been 
propagated  of  Butterfield's  disorder,  and  ordered  six  men  to  watch  his  boose 
day  and  night  with  stares,  pitchforks,  and  other  weapons,  at  the  same  time 
hanging  something  about  their  necks,  which  she  said  was  a  charm  that  would 
secure  them  from  being  bewitched  themselves.  However  these  eztTBOfdinaiy 
proceedings  produced  no  considerable  eflects,  nor  drew  the  attention  of  the 
place  upon  tbem,  till  some  persons,  in  order  to  bring  a  laige  company  together, 
with  a  lucrative  view,  ordered  by  anonymous  letters,  that  public  notice  should 
be  given  at  Winslow,  Leighton,  and  Hempstead,  by  the  cryer,  that  Witches 
were  to  be  tried  by  ducking  at  Longmarston  on  the  22d  of  April.  The  con- 
sequences were  as  above  related,  except  that  no  person  has  as  yet  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Coroner's  inquest  except  one  Thomas  CoUey,  chimney-sweeper, 
but  several  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  riot  are  known,  some  of  whom  live 
yery  remote,  and  no  expenoe  or  diligence  will  be  spared  to  bring  them  to 
justice." 

CoUey,  we  read  further  on,  was  executed  and  afterwards  hung  in 
chains  tor  this  murder.  In  illustration  of  the  gross  superstition  ot  the 
multitude,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  they  searched  the  work- 
house for  the  supposed  Witch,  they  did  not  forget  to  look  even  into  the 
salt-box,  which  was  not  of  a  capacity  to  accommodate  a  cat  In  the 
same  volume  of  the  Magazine  we  have  a  minute  statement  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  death  in  April  1 594.  was  populariy 
ascribed  to  Witchcraft ;  and  in  the  issue  for  July  1760  we  read  of  two 
individuals,  concerned  in  ducking  for  Witches  ail  the  poor  old  women 
in  Glen  and  Burton  Overy,  being  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Leicester. 

To  the  narrow  and  bigoted  ideas  entertained  by  the  royal  author  of 
Dsemonology,  what  a  noble  contrast  is  presented  in  the  leftections  on 
Witches  made  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  tenth  century  of  his  Natural 
History !  **  Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confession  of  Witches," 
he  finely  delivers  his  judgment,  "nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them, 
for  the  Witches  themselves  are  imaginative,  and  believe  sometimes 
they  do  that  which  they  do  not :  and  people  are  credulous  in  that 
point,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents  and  natural  operations  to  Witch- 
craft"   He  proceeds— 

*'  It  is  worthy  the  observing  that,  both  in  ancient  and  late  times  (as  in  the 
Thessalian  Witches  and  the  Meetings  of  Witches  that  have  been  recorded  bf 
so  many  late  Confessions),  the  great  wonders  which  they  tell,  of  carrying  in 
the  Aire,  transforming  themselves  into  other  Bodies,  &&,  axe  still  reported  to 
be  wrought,  not  by  Incantations  or  Ceremonies,  but  by  Ointments  and 
anointing  themselves  all  over.  This  may  justiy  move  a  Man  to  think  that 
these  Fid>les  are  the  effects  of  Ima|riiiation  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Ointments  do 
all  (if  they  be  laid  on  anything  thick),  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the 
vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely.  Aad  for  the  particular  Ingre- 
dients of  those  magical  Ointments,  it  is  Uke  Uiey  are  opiate  and  soporiferous ; 
for  anointing  of  the  Forehead,  Neck,  Feet,  Back-bone,  we  know  is  used  for 

Srocurin^  dead  sleeps.    And,  if  any  Man  say  that  this  effect  would  be  better 
one  l^  inward  potions,  answer  may  be  made  that  the  Medicines  which  go  to 
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the  OnitmtBts  ar^  lo  strong  that,  if  they  wtre  oicd  inwards,  they  would  kUI 
Ihoie  that  ined  them :  and  therefore  they  work  potently  though  outwards.*^ 

In  The  Witch  of  Edmonton  (1658),  the  Witch  Is  introdticed 
gathering  sticky  with  this  soliloquy— 

— "  Why  should  the  envions  World 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me^ 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  fitow  buckl'd  and  bent  together, 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself? 
Mnst  \  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink. 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  Men's  tongues 
To  fail  and  run  into  ?   Some  call  me  Witdi ; 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one  :  urging 
That  my  bad  Tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  Cattle,  doth  bewitch  Uieir  Com, 
Themselves,  their  Servants,  and  their  Babes  at  Nurses     ^ 
This  they  enforce  upon  me  :  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it." 

THE  WITCH'S  CAT, 

No  account  of  Witchcraft  can  possibly  be  complete  without  notice  of 
the  cat  which  was  the  close  companion  of  the  Witch.  To  this  popular 
association,  indeed,  may  be  traced  all  the  persecution  which  our 
domestic  animal  receives  at  the  hands  of  idle  boys  at  least.  In  ancient 
times  the  case  was  very  different.  The  cat  was  revered  as  an  embleni 
of  the  Moon,  and  was  on  that  account  so  highly  honoured  as  to  receive 
sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  even  had  stately  temples  erected  for  its 
cultus.  In  whatever  house  a  cat  died,  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
it  is  said,  shaved  their  eyebrows.  No  favourite  lap-dog  among  the 
moderns  has  ever  had  its  decease  so  emphatically  commemoratedL 
JDiodorus  Siculus  relates  that,  a  Roman  happening  accidentally  to  kil|[ 
a  cat,  the  mob  forthwith  gathered  about  the  house  in  which  he  was, 
and  neither  the  entreaties  of  some  important  messengers  from  the  King, 
nor  fear  of  the  Ronfansy  with  whom  the  Egyptians  were  then  negotiat- 
ing a  Pf&ce,  availed  to  save  the  man's  life. 

In  The  Damnable  Life  and  Death  of  Dr  Fian  (1591),  who  had  the 
singular  distinction  of  being  "  Register  to  the  Devil,"  and  of  having^ 
**  sundry  times  preached  at  North  Baricke  Kirke  to  a  number  oC 
notorious  Witches,"  it  is  written — 

"  Agnis  Tompson  confessed,  that  at  the  time  when  his  Majesty  [James  I.] 
was  in  Denmark,  she,  being  accompanied  with  the  parties  before  specially 
named,  took  a  Cat  and  christened  it,  and  afterwards  bound  to  eadi  part  of  that 
Cat  the  chiefest  parts  of  a  dead  man,  and  several  joints  of  his  bodv ;  and  that 
in  the  night  following, the  said  Cat  was  conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the  Sea  by. 
all  these  Witches  sailing  in  their  Riddles  or  Cieves,  as  is  aforesaid,  and  so  left 
the  said  Cat  right  before  the  Town  of  Leith  in  Scotland :  this  done,  there  did' 
arise  sudi  a  Tempest  in  the  Sea  as  a  greater  hath  not  been  seen :  which  Tem« 
pest  was  the  cause  of  (he  perishing  of  a  boat  or  vessel  coming  over  from  the 
Town  of  Brunt  Island  to  tne  Town  of  Leith,  wherein  were  sundry  Jewels  and 

2Q 
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rich fiftswhiefa  «hoald  1mv«  been,  pnetnited  to tbc  bow Oaces of  Scortiii, 
at  her  }lfMaxf%  coming  to  Leith.    Actm  it  is  ooafets^d  tntt  tiir 


tened  Cat  was  the  cause  that  the  King's  Majesnr's  Ship,  at  his  coming  forth 
hi  Denmark,  had  a.  contrary  wind  to  Uie  rest  of  his  Shipa  then  being  ia  his 
company :  which  thing  was  most  syrangje  and  tme,  as  the  Kjag'«  Majertf 

acknowlcdgeth." 

It  is  easy  here  to  see  the  basis  of  the  royal  treatise  on  Daemoiiolc^. 
These  confessions,'  it  is  said,  ^  made  the  King  in  a  wonderful  admira- 
tion,'* insomuch  that  he  sent  for  one  GeiUts  Uuncane  to  play  a  reel  or 
dance  before  the  Witches ;  ^  who  upon  a  small  Trvmp,  called  a  Jew's 
Trump,  did  play  the  said  Dance  before  the  King^s  Majesty ;  who,  in 
respect  of  the  strangeness  of  these  matters,  took  great  delight  to  be 
present  at  all  their  Examinations."  >Vho  would  not  wish  to  hare  seen 
the  Monarch  of  Great  Britain  entertaining  himself  with  a  supposed 
witches'  performance  on  the  Jew's-harp ! 

Upon  the  passage  in  Macbeth,  ^Thrice  the  brindled  Cat  hath 
mew'd,"  Warburtoirs  comment  is-<- 


i< 


A  Cat,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  agent  and  &Yonrite  of  Witches 
This  superttitious  fancy  is  pagan  and  very  andent,  and  the  original,  perhapi^ 
this  :  When  Galinthia  was  changed  into  a  Cat  by  the  Fates  (says  Antoniu 
Liberalis,  Metam.c  xxix.),  by  Witches  (says  Pausanias  in  his  Bseotics),  Hecate 
took  pity  of  her  and  made  her  her  priestess ;  in  which  office  she  continnes  to 
this  day.  Hecate  herself  too^  when  Typhon  foroed  all  the  Gods  and  GoddesKS 
to  hide  themselves  in  Animal^  assamed  the  shape  of  a  CaL" 

Hanway  testifies  that  cats  are  held  in  great  esteem  in  Persia  ;  and 
Glanvil  has  it  that  the  famihars  of  Witches  sucked  them  in  feline 
shape. 
*  In  the  Gentle  Shepheiti  we  have-* 

^— ''  And  yonder's  Manse. 
She  and  her  Cat  sit  becking  in  her  yard ; " 

and  in  Ga^s  fable  of  the  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats,  one  of  these 
animals  is  mtroduced  as  upbraiding  the  Witch  as  follows-^ 

,  '*  'Tis  Infiimy  to  serve  a  hag ; 

Cats  are  thought  Imps,  her  Broom  a  Nag  ; 

And  Boys  against  onr  Lives  combine, 
'  '  Because,  'tis  said,  your  Cats  have  nine,** 

.  In  Hogarth  Moralized,  Trusler  endorses  the  judicious  obseiratian 
that  **  the  conceit  of  a  Cat's  having  nine  lives  hath  cost  at  least  nine 
lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them.  Scarce  a  Boy  in  the  Streets 
Hut  has  in  this  point  outdone  even  Hercules  himself,  who  was 
i\»owned  for  killing  a  monster  that  had  but  three  lives  ;**  while  a 
writer  in  the  Guardian  declines  to  determine  ^whether  the  nnao* 
countable  animosity  against  this  useful  domestic  may  be  anv  cause  of 
the  general  prosecution  of  Owls  (who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  CatsX  or 
whether  it  be  only  an  unreasonable  pique  the  moderns  have  taken  to 
a[  serious  countenance."  The  horror  of  owls,  let  us  observe  in  passing, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  anciently  feckaned 
l^dsof  illomen. 
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A  Witch^  we  leikm  from  the  treatise  entitled  Bewaie  the  Cat  (xs^X 
wa9  *' permitted  to  take  on  lier  a  Catte's  body  nine  times;''  ami 
similarly  in  Dekker's  Strange  Horse-Race  (1613)  we  read:  *'Whea 
the  grand  Helcat  had  gotten  these  two  furies  with  nine  Ures ;  ^  and  in 
Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan  (1633),  ^'  Why,  then,  thon  hast  nine  Jives 
like  a  Cat."* 

In  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  occurs  a  most  curious  extract 
from  a  file  of  informations  taken  by  certain  justices  against  a  Witch, 
which  reflects  the  keenest  satire  upon  the  folly  of  admitting  such 
evidence  as  was  usually  brought  in  like  cases :  ^  This  informant  saith 
he  saw  a  Cat  leap  in  at  her  window,  when  it  was  twilight ;  and  this 
informant  farther  saith  that  he  verily  believeth  the  said  Cat  to  be  the 
Devil ;  and  tnars  saith  not^  Deponent  surely  could  not  have  said 
less. 

Hoearth's  Medley  satirically  represents  a  Witch  traversing  the  air 
on  a  broomstick,  and  being  sucked  by  a  Cat ;  upon  which  Trusler 
remarks  that  the  familiar  with  whom  a  Witch  converses,  sucks  her 
right  breast  in  the  form  of  '^  a  little  dun  cat,  as  smooth  as  a  mole,"  the 
Witch  after  the  operation  being  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

From  Lazarus'  Particular  Description  of  the  Town  of  Kelso  (1789), 
— which  town  may  be  said  to  be  just  out  of  England,  in  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed,— we  derive  the  subjoined 
particulars  of  a  game  in  which  our  barbarous  ancestors  were  wont  to 
treat  poor  puss  with  savage  cruelty  : — 

Once  a  year,  a  society  consisting  of  farmers'  servants,  ploughmen, 
husbandmen,  or  whip-men.  held  a  festive  meeting,  to  which  they 
repaired  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with  great  bunches  of  beautiful 
ribbands  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  which  hung  down  over  their 
shoulders  like  so  many  streamers.  The  beating  of  a  drum  vras  the 
signal  for  their  assembly  in  the  market-place  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon^ 
when,  mounted  upon  fine  horses,  and  armed  with  la|:ge  dubs,  and 
great  wooden  hammers,  they  set  out  for  a  common-field  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town,  with  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  a  riotous 
rabble  of  men,  women,  and  children,  "  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
merriment  of  a  Cat  in  barrel^  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  for 
excellent  sport"  The  leader  of  this  gathering  was  saluted  with  the 
title  of ''  ^ly  lord ; "  and,  when  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  reached, 
the  poor  cat  in  an  extremity  of  terror  with  the  drum-beatine,  music, 
and  general  noise»  was  put  into  a  barrel  half  full  of  soot,  which  was 
then  hung  up  between  two  hig|h  poles  upon  a  cross  beam,  below  which 
they  rode  in  succession,  one  after  another,  striking  the  barrel  with 
their  clubs  and  hammers.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  barrel,  die 
wretched  animal  was  disclosed  to  view  in  a  battered  condition,  which 
apparently  imparted  satisfaction  to  the  spectators,  who  proceeded  to 
terminate  '*its  life  and  misery  with  barbarous  crueltv."  To  the 
destruction  of  poor  puss  succeeded  that  of  a  goose,  which  they  hung 
up  by  the  legs,  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  wjorst  of  malefactors,  and 

*  In  a  y^f  i^^j^ entitled  *^Lu  Chats'*  (Rotterdaai,  1728),  are  some  very 
cariotts  partioalan  relating  to  these  animali^  which  are  detailed  with  no  com^ 
mon  degree  of  learning. 
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whidi,  ifatundly  distressed  br  its  position,  struggled  to  escape  fron 
its  tormentors ;  who^  one  after  another,  marched .  by  it  and  took 
barbarous  plucks  at  its  head.  Many  a  cruel  twitch  of  course  befell  it, 
and,  finally,  the  head  was  wrenched  ofL  A  rude  horse-race  bronghi 
the  Kelso  sports  to  a  conclusion. 
Steevens  explains  the  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing — 

"  If  I  do^  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me  " — 

as  referring  to  the  practice,  prevalent  ^in  some  counties  in  England,' 
of  confining  a  cat  with  a  quantity  of  soot  in  a  wooden  bottle,  such  as 
that  used  by  shepherds  for  carrying  liquor,  and  suspending  it  on  a 
line ;  the  points  of  the  cruel  diversion  being  to  beat  out  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  while  running  under  it,  yet  to  escape  the  discharge  of  its 
contents  in  the  process.  Steevens  further  cites  passages  to  show  that 
it  was  an  old  custom  to  shoot  with  arrows  "  at  a  catte  in  a  basket  ;* 
but  the  feline  victim,  ic  is  clear  from  them,  frequently  was  only 
factitious. 

To  a  kindred  sport  is  allusion  made  in  Braithwaite's  Strappado  for 
the  Devil  (1615)-- 

"  If  Mother  Red-Cap  chance  to  have  an  Oxe 

Rosted  all  whole,  O  how  yoa'le  fly  to  it 
Like  widgeons,  or  like  wild  geese  in  full  flocks, 

That  for  his  penny  each  may  have  his  bitie  \ 

•  ••>•• 

Set  out  a  pageant,  whoo'I  not  thither  runne  ? 
As  'twere  to  whip  thi  Cai  at  AHngtm,^ 

Frost  Fair  (1740)  has  the  following  reference:  ''No.  6.  Cat  in  the 
Basket  Booth."  Although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  used  merely 
as  an  ale-booth,  or  intended  to  invite  company  to  partake  of  the  bar- 
barous sport,  it  is  eaually  a  proof  that  Shakespeare's  rustic  game  of 
''the  Cat  and  Bottle*^  continued  in  use  Ion?  after  his  time. 
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There  is  a  vulgar  saying  in  the  North  of  England,  probably  not 
confined  thereto,  ''No  one  can  say  black  uytmr  Eyi;"  meaning  that 
nobody  can  justly  speak  ill  of  you. 

Its  diffused  popularity  is  attested  by  the  circumsunce  that  it  has 
acquired  permanence  even  in  literature.  Thus  in  Wanley's  Vox  Dei 
(1058)  we  have  St  Paul's  remark  that  he  was  blameless  touching  the 
rig&eousness  which  is  in  the  law,  illustrated  by  the  observatiott^ 
"No  man  could  say  (as  the  proverb  hath  it)  black  was  his  cvc;^  and 
in  Browne's  Map  of  tbe  Microcosme  (1642)  we  read— "As  those  eyes 
are  accounted  \imi(^\Ti%^  qui gsminam  habentptt^llam^  %\C}it  lUyrici, 
which  have  double-sighted  eyes ;  so,"  &c  It  also  occurs  in  The 
Mastive  or  Young  Whelp  of  the  Old  Dog  (1615)1  where  an  epigram 
runs  thus— 
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^  Doll  in  disdaine  doth  from  her  heelet  de6e ; 
The  best  that  breathes  shall  tell  her  black* s  ktr  eye^ 
And  that  it*s  true  she  speaks,  who  can  lay  nay  ? 
When  none  that  lookes  on't  bnt  will  sweare  'tis  gray." 

The  expression  originated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  current 
superstition  concerning  an  evil,  that  is,  an  enchanting  or  bewitching 
eye.  '^Many  writers,"  Scot  has  it  in  his  Discovery,  ^  agree  with 
Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  the  effect  of  bewitching  eyes,  affirming  that 
in  Scythia  there  are  women  called  Bithiae,  having  two  balls,  or  rather 
blacks^  in  the  apples  of  their  eyes.  These  (forsooth)  with  their  angry 
looks  do  bewitch  and  hurt  not  only  young  lambs,  but  young  children." 
He  adds :  "  The  Irishmen  affirm  that  not  only  their  children  but  their 
cattle  are  (as  they  call  it)  eye-MtUn  when  they  fall  suddenly  side ; " 
to  which  Ade/s  Candle  in  the  Dark  (1659)  adverts  in  these  terms  : 
^Master  Scot  in  his  Discovery  telleth  us  that  our  English  people 
in  Ireland,  whose  posterity  were  lately  barbarously  cut  off,  were  much 
given  to  this  idolatry  in  the  Queen's  time,  insomuch  that  there  being 
a  disease  amongst  their  cattle  that  grew  blind,  being  a  common 
disease  in  that  country  they  did  commonly  execute  people  for  it,  calling 
them  eye-biting  witches." 

According  to  Martin,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  were  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  some  particular 
persons  had  an  evil  eye,  which  affected  children  and  cattle;  mis- 
chances frequently,  and  sometimes  even  death,  being  occasioned 
thereby.  Of^the  Isle  of  Harries  he  mentions  the  use,  as  *' amulets 
against  Witchcraft  or  an  evil  eye^*  of  MoUuka  beams,  especially  the 
white  variety  of  the  nuts  so  called.  They  were  suspended  around  the 
necks  of  the  children,  and,  in  the  event  of  evil  being  designed  against 
them,  acquired  a  black  colour.  The  fact  of  change  of  colour  Martin 
verified  by  personal  observation  ;  but  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
^  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  cause  of  it."  He  was  further  informed 
by  Malcolm  CampbeU,  steward  of  Harries,  that  some  weeks  before 
his  arrival  there  all  the  cows  for  several  days  together  yielded  blood 
instead  of  milk.  One  of  the  neighbours  informed  the  steward's  wife 
that  this  was  the  result  of  Witchcraft,  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  white  nut  called  the  Virgin  Mary's  nut,  which  was  to  be 
laid  in  the  pail  into  which  she  was  to  milk  the  cows.  Accordingly, 
when  she  milked  one  cow  into  the  pail  with  the  nut  in  it,  the  produce 
was  all  blood,  and  the  nut's  colour  changed  to  a  dark  brown.  She 
used  the  nut  again,  however,  when  the  yield  was  pure  good  milk, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  the  nut.  This 
particular  nut  was  presented  by  Campbell  to  Martin,  who,  at  the  time 
of  writing  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^  had 
it  in  his  possession. 

Heron  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  maleficent  influence  of  the 
evil  eye  over  cattle.  Some  are  supposed,  he  says,  ''to  have  naturally 
a  blasting  power  in  their  eyes  with  which  they  injure  whatever  offends 
or  is  hopelessly  desired  by  them;"  and  cattle  also  suffer  from  the 
snaligntty  of  witches  and  warlocks.  The  diseases  thus  occasioned,  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  are  chiefly  cured  by  the  agency  of  charms.  One 
example  he  narrates,  as  within  his  own  personal  experience,  of  an 
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Antiburgfaer  clergyman  who  actually  procured  from  one  who  pretended 
to  9ldll  in  such  matters,  two  small,  curiously  wrought  pieces  of  wood, 
"  to  be  kept  in  his  father's  cowhouse  as  a  security  for  the  health  of 
his  cows.  As  a  charm  against  Witchcraft,  a  small  piece  of  mountain- 
ashwood  was  commonly  bound  into  a  cow's  taiL 

In  The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers  (1640),  Camillus,  by  way  of  gain- 
ing her  affections*  addresses  Doriclea  in  the  Lancashire  dialect: 
*<  We  ban  store  of  goodly  cattell ;  my  mother,  though  shee  bee  a 
vixen,  shee  will  blenke  bltthly  on  you  for  my  cause ;  and  we  will  go 
to  the  Dawnes  and  slubber  up  a  siUibub  ;  and  I  will  looke  babbUs  in 
y&ur  iyes^  and  picke  silly-comes  out  of  your  toes :  and  wee  will  ban 
a  whiskin  at  every  rush-bearing,  a  wassel  cup  at  Yule,  a  seed-cake  at 
Fastens,  and  a  lusty  cheese-cake  at  our  Sheepe-wash ;  and  will  not  av 
this  done  bravely,  jantlewoman  ?"  To  which  the  response  is  :  *^  What 
know  you  but  I  may  prove  untoward.  And  that  will  bring  your  mother 
to  her  grrave ;  make  you  [preUy  babe\  Pui  finger  itk  eye^  and  tume  the 
doore  quite  off  the  hinges." 

Volney  testifies  to  the  Eg^tian  belief  that  the  hollow  eyes,  pak 
faces,  swollen  bellies,  and  meagre  extremities  of  the  children,  are  the 
result  of  ''  the  evil  eye  of  some  envious  person,  who  has  bewitched 
them ; "  and  this  ancient  prejudice  is  generadly  diffused  through 
Turkey.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Dallaway.  In  fis 
'' Account  of  Constantinople"  (1797)  he  notes  that  ''nothing  can 
exceed  the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  evil  eye  of  an 
enemy  or  ii^ideV*  Against  its  sinister  influence  passages  from  the 
Koran  are  nainted  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  and  globes  of  glass 
are  suspended  from  the  ceilinf^s ;  and  even  the  excessive  caparisoning 
«f  their  horses  has  for  its  object  the  diversion  of  attention  from  the 
steeds. 

Classical  literature  has  embalmed  the  superstition.  The  pastor^ 
complaint  in  Virgil  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader — 


**  Nescio  qnis  teneros  oculas  miti  fascinat  agnos ; 


>» 


and  Lord  Bacon  was  not  unobservant  of  the  curcumstance  that  some 
had  been  *'so  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or 
percussion  of  an  envious  eye  does  most  hurt,  are  particularly  when  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph." 

Nor  was  the  eye  the  only  instrument  of  enchantment  As  Lupum 
records  in  his  Notable  Things  (1660),  the  tongue  played  no  incon- 
siderable part ;  and  he  quotes  Aulus  Gellius  in  support  of  the  sute- 
ment  that  there  were  in  Africa  whole  families  of  men  whose  excessive 
praise  of  '^  fair  trees,  pure  seeds,  goodly  children,  excellent  horses, 
fair  and  well-liking  cattle,"  ensured  their  speedy  withering  and  pining 
away,  without  any  assignable  cause.  To  this  singular  circumstance 
Lupton  refers  the  custom,  ''when  any  do  praise  anything  thatf  we 
should  say,  God  bless  it  or  keep  it ! " 

*'  If  ye  can  draw  blud  aboon  the  braith  "  our  countrymen  north  of 
the  Tweed  hold  that  the  fascinating  power  of  a  Witch's  eyes  will  cease; 
and  Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson  diverts  to  the  superstition  of  hold- 
ing the  poker  before  the  .fire  by  way  of  driving  away  the  Witcfar  who 
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liindered  the  fire  from  burning;  tba  poker  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  '  ^ 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1795)  has  it  of  Perthshire, 
that  althoueh  the  popular  faith  in  Witchcraft  is  much  enfeebled,  the 
belief  ^in  the  power  of  an  evil  eye**  still  continues ;  and  of  Stirling- 
shire, that  the  less  informed  suspect  something  like  Witchcraft  about 
poor  old  women,  whose  evil  eye  they  dread  for  their  cattle,  ^  If  a  cow 
is  suddenly  taken  ill,  it  is  ascribed  to  some  extraordinary  cause.  If  a 
person  when  called  to  see  one  does  not  say  '  I  wish  her  luck/  there 
would  be  a  suspicion  he  had  some  bad  desi^" 

So  the  parish  register  of  Anchterhouse,  m  Forfarshire,  records  the 
observance  of  a  fast  on  9th  July  1646  for  various  reasons ;  among 
them,  ''because  of  the  pregnant  scandal  of  Witches  and  charmirs 
within  this  part  of  the  land.**^  Under  the  date  of  6th  January  1650  we 
read  that  the  minister  desired  the  session  to  make  search,  ^  every  an^ 
in  their  own  quarter  gave  they  knew  of  any  Witches  ox  charmers  in  the 
parocfc^  and  delate  Uiem  to  the  next  Session ;  *'  and,  under  that  of 
J  8th  Jul^  1652,  that  Janet  Fife  ^  made  her  public  repentance  before 
the  pulpit  for  learning  M.  Robertson  to  charm  her  child  ;  and,  whereas 
M.  Robertson  should  have  done  the  like,  it  pleased  the  I«ord  before 
that  time  to  call  upon  her  by  death."  Similarly  the  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Bendothy  in  Perthshire  (1794)  authenticates  an  instance  in 
churning  butter,  in  which,  after  more  than  ordinary  labour^  the  cream 
yielded  only  one  pound  of  butter  instead  of  four,  which  should  have 
been  the  quantity.  After  an  interval,  however,  during  which  it  got 
cool,  a  repetition  of  the  labour  produced  the  otner  three  pounds.  In 
the  words  of  Allan  Ramsay — 

**  When  Kitty  kirned,  and  there  nae  butter  came. 
Ye,  Mause,  ^l  a'  the  wytc.** 

As  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  the  writer  of  the  present  work, 
^hlle  visiting  the  ruins  of  Brinkbume  Abbey  in  Northumberland, 
found  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  Witch  in  a  lonely  cotta^  beside 
a  woo^  where  she  had  been  located  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  with 
a  view  to  keeping  her  out  of  the  way.  Inquiry  at  an  adjacent  famr- 
house  dicitea  the  tardily-imparted  information  that  every  one  was 
afraid  of  her  cat,  that  she  herself  was  thought  to  have  an  evil  eye.  and 
that  it  was  reckoned  dangerous  to  encounter  her  in  the  morning  ''black- 
fasting.' 

In  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilfofd  we  read — 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  poor  old  wietch  is  brought  to  trial  (for  Witchcmft)  hnt 
there  is  at  the  heds  of  her  a  pmmlar  imge  that  does  little  less  than  demand 
her  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  ii^  a  Judee  is  so  dear  and  open  as  to  dedare 
against  that  impious  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Devil  himself  has  power  to 
toment  and  kill  innocent  Giildren,  or  that,  he  is  pleased  to  divert  himself 
with  the  good  people's  Cheese,  Butter,  Pigs,  and  Geese,  and  the  like  errors 
of  the  ignorant  and  fodish  Rabble;  the  Countrymen  (the- triers) orf^  'This 
Judge  hath  no  religion,  for  he  doth  not  bdieve  Witdies;'  aiid  so  to  tihew 
they  have  some  they  faahg  the  poor  wretdies.**  ^ 
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From  a  physical  MS.  dated  1475,  we  here  transcribe  die  ToHowint 
Charm  against  Witchcraft— 

"  Here  ys  a  Charme  for  wyked  Wjch.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritu 
Sancti,  Amen.  Per  Viitutem  Domini  sint  Medidnamei  pta  Cruz  »|t  et  passio 
Cbristi  ^  Vubieia  quinque  Domini  sint  Medicina  mei  \^  Virgo  Marift 
mihi  kaccurre,  et  defende  ab  omni  maligno  Demonio^  et  ab  omni  mahgno 
Sftiritn  :  Amen.  »|«a4^g4<l4<a4<  Tetragrammaton.  ^  Alpha.  >{«  oa  ifi 
primogenttns,  ^  Yita,  rita.  •{«  tapiencia, »]«  v  irtvs,  »{i  Jesus  Nazarenos  rex 
ludeorum,  A  fili  Domini,  miserere  mei  Amen.  »{<  tf arcus  »¥•  M&theos  ifi 
Lucas  iji  Johannes  mihi  snccnrrite  et  defendite  Amen.  »{<  Omnipotens  sempi« 
terne  Deus,  hunc  N.  fiunulnm  tnnm  hoc  breve  Scriptum  super  se  portanfem 
prospere  salvet  dormiendo,  vigilando^  potando,  et  predpoe  sompniando  ab 
omnt  maligno  Demonio,  eciam  ab  omni  maligno  sptntn  ifi." 

''A  special  Charm  to  preserve  all  Cattel  from  Witchcraft  *  is  to  be 
found  in  Scot — 


"  At  Easter,  you  mnst  take  certain  drop  that  lie  uppermost  of  the  holy 
IMschal  Candle,  and  make  a  little  wax  Candle  thereof;  and  upon  some  Sunday 
inoming  rathe,  light  it  and  hold  it  so  as  it  may  drop  upon  and  between  the 
Horns  and  Ears  of  the  Beast,  saying  In  n^mifu  Fatris  et  Mlu,  &c,  and  bon 
the  Beast  a  little  between  the  Horns  on  the  Ean  with  the  same  Wax,  and  that 
which  is  left  thereof,  stick  it  cross-wise  about  the  Stable  or  Stall,  or  upon  the 
thresh<^  or  over  the  door,  where  the  Cattle  use  to  go  in  and  ont :  and,  for 
all  that  year  your  Cattle  shall  never  be  bewitched." 

Pennant  represents  the  farmers  in  Scotland  as  carefully  preserving 
their  cattle  against  Witchcraft  by  placing  boughs  of  mountain-ash  and 
honeysuckle  in  their  cow-houses  on  the  second  of  May.  ^  They  hope 
to  preserve  the  Milk  of  their  Cows,  and  their  Wives  from  Miscarriage;' 
he  says,  "  by  tying  threads  about  them ;  and  they  bleed  the  supposed 
Witch  to  preserve  themselves  from  her  Charms. 

After  specifying  the  tolling  of  baptized  bells,  signing,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  spnnkling  with  holy  water,  blessing  of  oil*  wax,  candles 
and  salt,  and  the  carrying  about  of  saints'  relics,  as  being  among 
the  preservatives  against  Witchcraft  in  days  gone  by,  Gaule  enumer- 
ates those  which  are  used  by  men  of  all  religions — 

**  I.  In  seeking  to  a  Witch  to  be  holpen  against  a  Witch.  3.  In  using  s 
certain  or  supposed  Charme,  against  an  nncertaine  or  suspected  Witehorafi 
3*  In  searching  anxiously  for  the  Witches  signe  or  token  left  behinde  her  in 
the  house  under  the  threshold,  in  the  Bed-straw ;  and  to  be  sure  to  light  upon 
it,  burning  every  odd  rag^,  or  bone^  or  feather  that  is  to  be  found.  4.  In 
swearing,  rayling,  threatening,  cursing,  and  banning  the  Witch;  as  if  this  were 
a  right  way  to  bewitch  the  Witch  from  bewitching.  5.  In  baxiging  and  bast- 
ing, scratcninff,  and  clawing,  to  draw  blood  of  the  witch.  6.  In  daring  and 
defying  the  Witch  ont  of  a  carnal  security  and  presumptuous  temerity." 


TOAD-STONE. 

Treatinj^  of  the  toad  and  of  the  Roman  fables  associated  therewith, 
Pennant  in  his  Zoology  (1776)  adds  that  in  aftertimes  superstition 
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attributed  to  it  preternatural  powers,  and  made  It  tliie  principal 
ingredient  in  the  incantations  of  nocturnal  haj^s — 

'*  Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has,  thirty-one, 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  ith*  charmed  pot ;  *' 

this  operation  being  designed  for  the  important  purpose  of  raising  and 
bringing  before  the  eyes  of  Macbeth  a  hateful  second-sight  of  the 
prosperity  of  Banquo's  line,  and  therefore  shewing  what  mighty  efficacy 
was  ascribed  to  the  animal  by  those  who  dealt  in  the  magic  art  But 
the  powers  with  which  the  poet  invests  it  are  far  superior  to  those 
Gesner  attributes  to  it ;  for,  whereas  Shakespeare's  Witches  used  it  to 
disturb  the  dead,  Gesner*s  employed  it  only  to  still  the  living. 

Pennant  (in  his  Journey  from  Chester  to  London),  speaking  of  the 
shrine  of  St  Alban.  which  contained  that  martyr's  relics,  **  made  of 
beaten  gold  and  silver  and  enriched  with  gems  and  sculpture,''  notes 
that  all  the  gems  were  taken  from  the  treasury  with  the  exception  of 
one,  '^  which,  being  of  singular  use  to  parturient  women,  was  left  out. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  famous  ^tites,  or  eagle-stone,  in  most 
superstitious  report  from  the  day  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Abbot  Geffrey, 
refounder  of  the  shrine." 

The  same  writer  mentions  another  superstition  respecting  the  toad  ; 
which  was  that  it  had  a  stone  in  its  head,  fraught  with  great  medical 
and  magical  virtue,  to  which  were  given  the  various  names  of  toad- 
stone,  bufonites,  crepandine,  and  krottenstein ;  and  which  used  to  be  set 
in  gold,  and  worn  as  a  ring.  All  its  fancied  powers,  however,  vanished 
with  the  discovery  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  fossil  tooth  of  the 
sea-wolf  or  some  other  Aat-toothed  fish.  Akin  to  this  was  the  supersti- 
tion regarding  the  iEtites,  or  eagle-stone ;  which  pebble  our  ancestors 
believed  to  be  found  in  the  eag&s  nest,  and  which,  indeed,  they  held 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  hatching  of  its  eggs.  The  reference  to  this 
toad-stone  in  Shakespeare  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader — 


«c 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

Upon  this  passage  Steevens  quotes  Lupton's  First  Book  of  Notable 
Things  as  bearing  repeated  testimony  to  the  virtues  **  of  the  tode  stone 
called  Crapaudina;  ^  m  the  Seventh  Book  instructions  being  given  as  to 
how  to  procure  it,  and  its  genuineness  being  decided  thus  :  ''  Holde 
the  stone  before  a  tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and,  if  it  be  a  right 
and  true  stone,  the  tode  will  leape  towards  it,  and  make  as  though  he 
would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that  Man  should  have  that 
stone.* 

In  Lluellin's  Poems  (1679)  occur  these  lines  on  the  subject—* 

**  Now,  as  the  worst  things  have  some  things  of  stead, 
And  some  toads  treasure  jewds  in  their  head  ;  " 

and  Ramyay  has  largely  utilised  the  superstition  in  his  Gentle  Shep» 
herd.    He  mtroduces  ji  down  narrating  the  powers  of  a  Witch  thus--' 
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-'*  She  can  o'ercMt  the  Night,  and  dond  the  Mocnv 
And  mak  the  deils  obedient  to  her  crane. 
At  midnight  hours  o*er  the  Kirkyards  she  rayet. 
And  howks  unchristen'd  weans  oat  of  their  gravea : 
Boils  up  their  LiTers  in  a  Warlock's  pow, 
Rins  Withershins  about  the  Hemlock's  low  ; 
And  seven  times  does  her  Pray'rs  backwards  pray, 
.  Till  Plotook  comes  with  Lumps  of  Lapland  clay, 
Mixt  with  the  venom  of  black  Taides  and  Snakes ; 
Of  this  unsonsy  Pictures  aft  she  makes 
Of  ony  ane  she  hates ;  and  gars  expire 
"With  slaw  and  racking  pains  afore  a  Fire  : 
Stuck  fou  of  prines,  the  divelish  Pictures  melt : 
The  pain  by  Fowk  they  represent  is  felt/' 

Next  9be  proceeds  to  describe  the  folly  of  the  country  people*  who 
invariably  connect  the  commonest  natural  effects  with  supematoral 
causes-* 

**  VHien  last  the  wind  made  Ghuid  a  roofless  Bam ; 
When  last  the  Bum  bore  down  my  Mither's  Yam  ; 
When  Brawnv  elf-shot  never  mair  came  hame ; 
When  Tibby  kimd,  and  there  nae  Batter  came  ; 
When  Bessy  Freetock's  chuffy-cheeked  wean 
To  a  Fairy  tura*d,  and  could  nae  stand  its  lane  ; 
When  Wattie  waader'd  ae  night  thro*  the  Shaw, 
And  tint  himsel  amaist  amang  the  Snaw  ; 
When  Mnngo's  Mare  stood  still  and  swat  with  fright| 
When  he  brooght  East  the  Howdv  under  night ; 
When  Bawsy  shot  to  dead  upon  the  Green, 
And  Sarah  tint  a  snood  nae  mair  seen  ; 
You,  Lucky,  gat  the  wyte  of  aw  fell  out, 
And  ilka  ane  here  dreads  you  round  about,"  fte. 
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M  in  show's  Dictionary  establishes  an  elaborate  distinction  between 
the  several  functions  of  the  conjuror,  the  witch,  and  the  enchanter. 
By  prayers  and  invocations  of  God's  powerful  names,  the  first  seems 
to  compel  the  Devil  to  say  or  do  whatever  he  is  bidden.  The  second 
deals  rather  by  means  of  a  friendly  and  voluntary  confidence  or 
agreement  between  him  or  her  and  the  Devil  or  familiar,  to  have  his 
or  her  turn  served,  in  lieu  of  blood  or  other  gift  offered  to  him, 
especially  of  his  or  her  souL  The  third,  who  holds  no  personal  con- 
ferences with  the  Devil,  operates  by  the  aid  of  medicines  and  ceremonial 
forms  of  words  called  charms,  without  apparition.  Somewhat  akin  to 
this  is  the  distinction  made  by  Grose  between  the  sorcerer  or  magician 
and  the  witch.  Whereas  the  latter  derives  all  her  power  from  a  com- 
pact with  the  Devil,  the  former  commands  him  and  the  infernal  spirits 
by  his  skill  in  powerful  charms  and  incantations,  and  also  soothes  and 
entices  them  by  fumigations.  The  efficacy  of  diese  appeals  to  their 
sense  of  smell  is  due  to  the  ctrcnmstance  that  the^  are  observed  to 
have  d^icate  nostrils ;  abominating  some  kinds  of  stmks,  as  witnessed 
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by  the  flight  of  the  Evil  One  into  the  remote  parts  of  Egypt  from  the 
smell  of  the  fish's  liver  burned  by  Tobit ;  and  being  especially  fond  of 
certain  perfumes,  insomuch  that  Lilly  tells  of  one  Evans  who  had 
raised  a  spirit  at  the  urgency  of  Lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^ 
and  had  forgotten  the  suffumigation,  that  the  spirit,  resenting  the 
disappointment,  snatched  him  out  of  his  circle  and  deported  him  from 
his  house  in  the  Minories  into  a  field  near  Battersea  Causeway. 

The  royal  author  of  Daemonology  defines  the  art  of  sorcery  to  con- 
sist in — 

"  Divers  forms  of  Circles  and  Conjurations  rightly  joined  together,  few  or 
more  in  number  according  to  the  number  of  persons  Conjurers  (tdways  passing 
the  singular  number),  according  to  the  qualitie  of  the  Circle  and  form  of  the 
Apparition.  Two  principal  mings  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted : 
holy  water  (whereby  the  Devil  mocks  the  Papists),  and  some  present  of  a  living 
Thmg  unto  him.  There  are  likewise  certain  daies  and  houres  that  they 
observe  in  this  purpose.  These  things  being  all  ready  and  prepared.  Circles 
are  made,  triangular,  quadrang^ular,  round,  double,  or  single,  according  to  thf 
form  of  the  Apparition  they  crave.  But  to  speake  of  the  diverse  formes  of 
the  Circles,  ot  the  innumerable  Characters  and  Crosses  that  are  within  and 
without,  and  out  through  the  same ;  of  the  direrse  formes  of  Apparitions  that 
the  oraftie  Spirit  illudes  them  with,  and  of  all  such  particulars  in  that  action,  I 
remit  it  over  to  many  that  have  busied  their  heads  in  describing  of  the  same, 
as  being  but  curious  and  altc^ther  unprofitable.  And  this  farre  onlv  I  touch, 
that,  when  the  conjured  Spirit  appeares,  which  will  not  be  while  aner  many 
circumstances,  long  prayers,  and  mujch  muttering  and  murmurings  of  the  Con- 
jurers, like  a  papist  Prieste  dispatching  a  huntting  Masse — ^how  soone,  I  sajr, 
he  appeares,  if  tney  have  missel  one  jote  of  all  their  rites  :  or  if  any  of  their 
Feete  once  slyd  over  the  Circle,  thous^h  terror  of  this  fearful  Apparition,  he 
paies  himself  at  tliat  time,  in  his  owne  hand,  of  that  due  debt  which  they  ought 
him  and  otherwise  would  have  delaled  longer  to  have  paied  him  :  I  mcane,  he 
carries  them  with  him,  body  and  soul. 

'  If  this  be  not  now  a  just  cause  to  make  them  weary  of  these  formes  of 
Conjuration,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  upon  ;  considering  the  longsomeness  of 
the  labour,  the  precise  keeping  of  daies  and  houres  (as  I  have  said),  the 
terribleness  of  the  Apparition  and  the  present  peril  that  they  stand  in,  in  miss- 
ing the  least  circumstance  or  freite  that  they  ought  to  observe :  and,  on  the 
other  part,  the  devill  is  glad  to  moove  then  to  a  plaine  and  square  dealing 
with  them,  as  I  said  before." 

Grose's  comment  upon  this  passage  is  very  humorously  expressed. 
This  is  a  pretty  accurate  description,  he  writes,  of  the  mode  of 
conjuration  styled  Uie  circular  method ;  '*  but,  with  all  due  respect  to 
his  Majesty's  learning,  square  and  triangular  circles  are  figures  not  to 
be  found  in  Euclid  or  any  of  the  common  writers  on  geometry.    But 

Sxhaps  King  James  learnt  his  mathematics  from  the  same  system  as 
octor  Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  speeches  or  sermons,  made  use 
of  the  following  simile :  '  They  concur  like  parallel  lines  meeting  in 
one  common  center.' " 

According  to  Scot's  Discourse  on  Devils  and  Spirits,  the  circles  by 
which  conjurors  defend  themselves  commonly  are  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
''but  the  eastern  magicians  must  give  seven  ;''  and  Melton's  Astro- 
logaster  informs  us  that  conjurors  always  observe  **the  time  of  the 
moone  before  they  set  their  figure,  and  when  they  have  set  their 
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figure  and  spread  their  circle,  first  exorcise  the  wine  and  water,  whidi 
they  sprinkle  on  their  circle,  then  mumble  in  an  unknown  langnage. 
Doe  they  not  crosse  and  exorcise  their  surplus,  their  silver  wand, 
gowne,  cap,  and  every  instrument  they  use  about  their  blacke  and 
damnable  Art?  Nay,  they  crosse  the  place  whereon  they  stand, 
because  they  thinke  the  Devil]  hath  no  power  to  come  to  it,  when  they 
have  blest  it'* 

In  Dekker's  Strange  Horse  Race  (1613)  we  read  of  one  ''  darting  an 
eye  upon  them,  able  to  confound  a  thousand  conjurers  in  their  own 
circles,  though  with  a  wet  finger  they  could  fetch  up  a  little  devill ; ' 
and  in  Osbourne's  Advice  to  his  Son  (1656)  soldiers  are  likened  to  the 
spirits  of  conjurors — ''they  do  oftentimes  teare  their  masters  and 
raisers  in  pieces,  for  want  of  other  imployment." 

Lubrican  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  these  spirits  thus 
raised.  In  Dekker's  Honest  Whore  (1630),  a  jealous  husband 
threatens  an  Irish  servant,  with  whom  he  suspects  his  wife  to  have 
played  false,  thus — 

»"  As  for  your  Irish  Lubrican,  that  Spirit, 
Whom  by  preposterous  Charmes  thy  Lust  hath  raised 
In  a  wrong  Circle,  him  lie  damne  more  blacke 
Then  any  Tyrant's  soule ; " 

and  in  the  Witch  of  Edmonton  (1658}  Winifrid,  as  a  boy,  exclaims-- 

"  I'll  be  no  pander  to  him  ;  and  if  I  finde 
Any  loose  Lubrick  'scapes  in  him,  I'll  watch  him, 
And,  at  my  return,  protest  I'll  shew  you  all." 

Drawing  a  circle  with  chalk,  placing  an  old  hat  in  its  centre,  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  and  the  like,  used  to  be  the  vulgar 
ceremonies  employed  for  raising  the  Devil ;  but  they  have  gone  com- 
pletely out  of  aate,  and  seem  to  be  for^^otten  even  among  our  bo}-s. 

In  the  Anatomy  of  Sorcery  (161 2},  Mason  expends  his  ridicule  upon 
enchanters  and  charmers — "  They  which  by  using  of  certaine  conceited 
words,  characters,  circles,  amulets,  and  such  like  vaine  and  wicked 
trumpery  (by  God's  permission),  doe  worke  great  marvailes  :  as  namely 
in  causing  of  sicknesse,  as  also  in  curing  diseases  in  men's  bodies 
And  likewise  binding  some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  naturall  powers 
and  faculties,  as  we  see  in  night-spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them 
doe  take  in  hand  to  bind  the  Divell  himself  by  their  incoherents." 

Herrick  supplies  us  with  the  following  spell- 

**  Holy  water  come  and  bring ; 
Cast  in  salt  for  seasoning  ; 
Set  the  brush  for  sprinkling : 

Sacred  spittle  bring  ^e  hither  ; 
Meale  and  it  now  mix  together  * 
And  a  liitle  oyle  to  either : 

Give  the  tapers  here  their  light ; 
Ring  the  samts^beU  to  affright 
Far  from  thence  the  evill  sprite.** 
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Additont  in  his  comedy  of  The  Drummer,  has  made  the  populat 
superstition  respectine  spirits  and  haunted  houses  the  theme  of  his 
pleasantry.  The  gardener^  the  butler,  and  the  coachman  of  the  family 
are  the  interlocutors— 

*'  Ck  Prithee,  John,  'what  sort  of  a  creature  is  a  eoojurer? 

B.  Why,  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  was  not  for  his  long  grey 
heaxd,-~His  beard  is  at  least  half  a  yard  long.  He's  dressed  in  a  strange  dark 
cloke  as  black  as  a  cole.    He  has  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

C,  I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch-elm. 

G,  I  warrant  you,  if  tlie  ghost  appears,  he'll  whisk  ye  that  wand  before  his 
eyes,  and  strike  you  the  drumstick  out  of  his  hand. 

B,  No ;  the  Wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  Circle  ;  and  if  he  once  gets  the 
Ghost  in  a  Circle,  then  he  has  him.  A  Circle,  you  must  know,  is  a  Conjurer's 
Trap. 

C,  But  what  will  he  do  with  him  when  he  has  him  there  ? 

B,  Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

G,  If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  htm  in  Xx>b's  pound,  he'll  make 
nothing  of  him,  but  speak  a  few  hard  words  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over 
to  his  good  behaviour  for  a  thousand  years. 

C.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  him  packing  to  his  grave  again  with  a  Flea  in  his  Ear, 
I  warrant  him. 

B.  But  if  the  Conjurer  be  but  well  paid,  he'll  take  pains  upon  the  Ghost 
and  lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea — ^and  then  he's  laid  for  ever. 

(7.  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a  power  of  Spirits  in  that  same  Red  Sea.  I 
warrant  ye  they  are  as  plenty  as  Fish.  I  wish  the  Spirit  may  not  carry  off 
a  comer  of  the  House  with  him. 

B.  As  for  that,  Peter,  yon  may  be  sure  that  the  Steward  has  made  his 
bargain  with  the  Cunning  Man  before-hand,  that  he  shall  stand  to  all  costs 
and  damages.^' 


I* 


Another  mode  of  consulting  spirits,  as  indicated  by  the  same  writer, 
was  inspection  of  the  beryl.  For  the  due  execution  of  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  speculator  (or  seer)  should  be  a  pure  virgin,  a 
youth  who  had  not  known  woman,  or  at  least  a  person  of  irreproach- 
able life  and  purity  of  manners ;  and  the  consultation  was  in  this  wise. 
The  conjuror  having  repeated  the  re(}uisite  charms  and  adjurations 
with  the  litany  or  invocation  appropriate  to  the  spirits  or  angels  he 
would  invoke  (for  each  one  has  his  particular  form),  the  seer  looked 
into  a  beryl  or  crystal,  wherein  he  saw  the  answer  represented  either  by 
tvpes  or  by  figures,  and  when  he  sometimes — ^though  very  rarely — heard 
the  angels  or  spirits  speak  articulately.  To  Lilly  we  are  indebted  for 
the  specific  information  that  their  pronunciation  was,  ''like  the  Irish, 
much  in  the  throat" 

The  following  quaint  allusions  occur  in  Lodge's  Devils  Incarnate 
(1596):  "Buy  therefore  this  Christally  and  you  shall  see  them  in  their 
common  appearance :  and  read  those  exorciomes  advisedly,  and  you 
may  be  sure  to  conjure  them  without  crossings  :  but  if  any  man  long 
for  false  dice,  a  spirit  to  tell  fortunes,  a  charme  to  heale  diseased,  this 
only  booke  can  best  fit  him.'' 

Vallancey  avouches  the  statement  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land large  crystals  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape  were  kept  by  the 
priests  to  work  charms  with,  and  that  water  poured  thereon  was  given 
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to  cattle^  as  preventive  of  disease.  It  is  but  natural  to  le«ni  that  these 
stones  were  religiously  preserved  by  superstitious  folk.  A(  one  time 
they  were  common  in  Ireland,  the  £arl  of  Tyrone  beii^  the  possessor 
of  a  remarkably  fine  one. 

In  Andrews'  Continuation  of  Henry's  History  we  read  that  the  con- 
jurations of  Dr  Dee  having  induced  his  familiar  spirit  to  visit  a  kind 
of  talisman,  Kelly^  who  was  a  brother  adventurer,  ^  was  appoiated  to 
watch  and  describe  his  gestures."  The  partictdar  stone  emplojed  by 
these  impostors  was  originally  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection ;  it 
looked  like  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal ;  and  to  it  is  Bntler's 
reference — 

"  Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 
The  Devil's  looking-glass,  a  stc»e.*  " 

According  to  Lilly's  description,  these  beryls  or  crystals  were  of  the 
size  of  an  orange,  set  in  silver,  surmounted  with  a  cross,  and  engraved 
ail  around  with  the  names  of  the  angels  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel 
The  frontispiece  to  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  has  the  engraving  of  one. 
This  mode  of  inquiry,  Grose  proceeds  to  say,  was  practised  by  Dr 
Dee,  the  celebrated  mathematician ;  his  speculator  was  named  Kelly ; 
and  from  him  and  other  practisers  of  the  art  we  have  a  \oji%  muster- 
roll  of  the  infernal  host,  with  details  of  their  different  natures,  tempers, 
and  appearances ;  Reginald  Scot  supplying  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief 
of  their  number. 

Butler's  portraiture  of  a  fortune-teller  is  executed  with  character- 
istic pleasantry — 

''  Quoth  Ralph,  not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  Man,  hight  Sidrophel, 
That  deab  in  Destiny's  dark  CounneU 
And  sage  Opinions  of  the  Moon  sells ; 
To  whom  aU  people,  far  and  near^ 
On  deep  Importances  repair ; 
When  Brass  and  Pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  Linen  slinks  oat  of  the  way : 
When  Geese  and  Pollen  are  seduc'd, 
And  Sows  of  sucking  Pigs  are  chows'd  ; 
When  Cattle  feel  Indisposition, 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  Physician ; 
When  Murrain  reigns  in  Hogs  or  Shecp^ 
And  Chickens  languish  of  tlM  Pip ; 
When  Yeast  and  outward  means  do  lail 
And  have  no  pow'r  to  work  on  Ale ; 
When  Butter  does  refuse  to  come. 
And  Love  proves  cross  and  humoursome ; 
To  him  with  Questions,  and  with  Urine 
They  for  discov*ry  flock,  or  puring." 

Allusions  to  this  character  are  not  uncommon  in  our  old  plays. 
Thus  in  the  comedy  of  Albumazar  (1634)  we  have — 

*  "  An  Indian  coajwer'a  ratitle,  wherewhh  he  ealls  up  spirits,"  occurs  10 
the  Mostum  Tradescaotianom  (1660). 
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'*  H«  tek  of  lost  pkt«,  hontt.  and  ftm^  oKttell 
Directly,  m  he  bad  ilolne  them  all  htmselfe  j'* 

and  in  Ram  Alley  (1656)^ 

— ^**  Fortune-teller  I  A  petty  rogiie 
That  never  saw  five  shillinp  in  a  oeape, 
Will  take  upon  him  to  divine  men's  fate, 
Yet  never  uiows  himselfe  shall  dy  a  beggar. 
Or  be  hanged  np  for  fnlfering  table-doaths, 
Shirts,  and  smocks,  hanged  out  to  dry  on  hedges.** 

In  the  Character  of  a  Quack-Astrologer  (1673)  our  wise  man,  ^'a 
gypsey  of  the  upper  form,"  is  epigrammattcally  denounced  as  ^  a  three- 
penny prophet  that  undertakes  the  telling  of  other  folks'  fortunes 
merely  to  supply  the  pinching  necessities  of  his  own/*  His  first  step 
is  said  to  be  theft ;  '*  and,  to  help  people  to  what  they  have  lost,  he 
picks  their  pockets  afresh.  Not  a  ring  or  spoon  is  nim*d  away  but 
pays  him  twelve-pence  toU,  and  the  ale-drapers'  often-straying  tankard 
yields  him  a  constant  revenue.  For  that  purpose  he  maintains  as 
strict  a  correspondence  with  gilts  and  lifters  as  a  mountebank  with 
applauding  midwives  and  recommending  nurses  ;  and  if  at  an^  time, 
to  Keep  up  his  credit  with  the  rabble,  he  discovers  anything,  'tis  done 
by  thesame  occult  hermetic  learning  heretofore profest  by  the  renowned 
Moll  Cut-purse." 

As  indicated  by  preceding  quotations,  these  sorcerers  or  magicians 
did  not  employ  their  art  invariably  to  execute  mischief,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  directed  it  to  the  cure  of  diseases  inflicted  by  Witches,  the 
discovery  of  thieves,  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  the  prediction  of 
future  events,  and  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  absent  friends  ; 
wherefore  they  were  frequently  called  White  Witches. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Vallancey,  they  were  called  Tamans. 
He  tells  of  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  county  of  Waterford  who,  having 
lost  a  ]>arcel  of  linen,  went  on  a  journey  occupying  three  days  to  a 
Taman  in  Tipperarv.  After  consulting  his  black  book,  he  assured  her 
she  would  recover  her  property.  The  robbery  was  proclaimed  at  the 
chapel,  together  with  the  offer  of  a  reward,  and  the  Imen  was  restored* 
**  It  was  not  the  money,  but  the  Taman  that  recovered  it,"  is  the 
emphatic  addition  of  Vallancey. 

From  Stow  we  learn  that  in  1560  a  skinner  of  Southwark  was  set  in 
the  pillory,  with  a  paper  over  his  head,  proclaiming  the  nature  of  his 
oflfence — '*For  sundry  practices  of  great  falsehood,  and  much  untruth ; 
and  all  set  forth  under  the  colour  of  soothsaying ; "  and  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  1588,  was  universally  attributed  to  sorcery  and 
incantation.  After  the  physicians  had  pronounced  him  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  Witchcraft,  a  wizard,  we  read,  offered  to  cure  him  of 
^  the  wrong  he  had  received ;"  but  the  stoutly  pious  Earl  preferred  to 
die,  dedanng  that  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him  that,  ^'  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  yearsi  he  would  be  beholden  to  any  of  the  Devil's 
instruments." 

In  Lodge's  Wit's  Misery  (159Q  we  read— 
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**  There  ue  many  ia  Londoo  now  adaiet  that  are  besotted  urith  this  Sfame. 
one  of  whom  I  aaw  on  a  white  hone  in  Fleet  Street,  a  Tanner  Knave  I 
lookt  on,  who  with  one  Fi^ie  (cast  out  of  a  Schc^ler*!  Stndie  for  a 
Serrant  at  Bocordo)  promiied  to  find  any  Man's  Oxen  were  thqrloM, 
any  man's  goods  if  they  were  stolne,  and  win  an^  Man  love,  where  or 
ever  he  tetUed  it,  but  his  jngling  knacks  were  quickly  disoorered." 

Among  the  Saruxn  Articles  of  Inquiry  in  1614  occurs — ^Itcm, 
whether  you  have  any  conjufort,  charmers,  calcours,  witches,  or 
fortune-tellers ;  who  they  are ;  and  who  do  resort  unto  them  for 
counsel  ?  " 

Referring  to  common  jugglers  ^oing  up  and  down  to  play  their 
tricks  at  fairs  and  markets,  Ady  m  his  Candle  in  the  Dark  (1659) 
writes  of  one  especially  eminent  in  his  craft  who  went  about  in  the 
time  of  James,  whose  self-appointed  designation  was  **  the  Kings 
Majesties  Most  Excellent  Hocus  Pocus."  At  the  playing  of  every 
trick,  his  exclamation  used  to  be  Hocus  pocus^  tonius^  taUntut^  iMuk 
ceUriier  jubeoy — **  a  dark  composure  of  words  to  blinde  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders." 

**  Hocus-pocus  **  did  not  escape  Butler — 

«<  With  a  slight 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right         ^ 
From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes\ 
As  easily  as  Hocus  Pocus  ;  *'  * 

and  Tillotson  in  a  discourse  on  Transubstantiation  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  favourite  juggling  formula  was  simply  a  corruption  of  Hoc  est 
corpus  in  "  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 
Vallancey,  however,  treating  of  the  communication  in  olden  time 
between  Ireland  and  the  East,  derives  it  from  the  Irish  coic^  an  omen 
or  mystery,  and  bais^  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  whence  is  formed  coicko" 
bais^  legerdemain,  for  which  the  Persian  equivalent  is  chohhboM^ 
vulgarised  into  the  English  form  of  hocus-pocus.  Hicdus  docHus  was 
apparently  another  form  of  the  same  word,  current  in  Ireland  among 
sleight-of-hand  men  of  a  later  date ;  the  origin  oF  which  is  traced  to 
the  veneration  with  which  the  priests  were  formerly  regarded,  inso- 
much that  their  presence  at  assemblies  was  announced  with  the  words 
Hie  est  doctus  I  Hie  est  doctus  ! — corrupted  into  Hiccius  doctius* 

In  a  review  of  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael  in  Banffshire,  contained  in 
the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1794),  Witchcraft  and  magic  are 
reckoned  *^  among  the  branches  into  which  the  moss-grown  trunk  of 
Superstition  divides  itself,"  and  which,  though  decayed  and  withered 
by  time,  are  represented  to  retain  "  some  faint  traces  of  their  ancient 
verdure."  As  of  old,  witches  are  supposed  to  ride  on  broomsticks 
through  the  air ;  and  the  12th  of  May  is  observed  as  one  of  their 
festivals. 

**  n  the  morning  of  that  day  they  are  frequently  seen  dancing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  of  Avon,  bmshing  the  dews  of  the  lawn»  and  milking 
Cows  in  their  fold.  Anv  uncommon  sickness  is  generally  attributed  to  their 
demoniacal  practicei^    1  ney  make  fields  bairen  or  fertile,  raise  or  still  whkl- 
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winds,  give  or  Ulce  away  milk  at  pleasore.  The  force  of  their  Incantations  \i 
not  to  be  resisted,  and  extends  even  to  the  Moon  in  the  midst  of  tUeii*  aerial 
career.  It  is  the  good  fortune,  however,  uf  this  Conntiy  to  1)e  provided  witb 
an  Anti-conjttrer  that  defeats  both  them  and  their  sable  natron  in  their  eom« 
bined  efforts.  His  fame  is  widely  diffused,  and  wherever  he  goesi  cretdi€$mdo. 
If  the  spouse  is  jealous  of  her  Husband,  the  Anti-conjurer  is  consulted. t9 
restore  tne  affections  of  his  bewitched  heart  If  a  near  connexion  lies  confined 
to  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  relief  without  the  balsamick 
medicine  of  the  Anti-conjurer.  If  a  person  happens  to  be  deprived  of  his 
senses,  the  deranged  cells  of  the  bnuns  must  be  adjusted  by  the  magic  charms 
of  the  Anti-oonjurer.  If  a  farmer  loses  his  Cattle,  the  houses  must  be  purified 
with  water  sprinkled  by  him.  In  searching  for  the  latent  mischief,  this  gentle* 
man  never  nils  to  find  little  parcels  of  heterogeneous  ingredients  lurking  in  the 
"Walls,  consisting  of  the  legs  of  Mice  and  the  wings  of  Bats ;  all  the  work  of 
the  Witches.  Few  things  seem  too  arduous  for  his  abilities ;  and  though, 
like  Paracelsus,  he  has  not  as  3ret  boasted  of  having  discovered  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  yet,  by  the  power  of  his  occult  Science,  he  still  attracta 
a  little  of  their  gold  from  the  pocicets  where  it  lodges  ;  and  in  thisway  makef 
a  shift  to  acquire  subsbtence  for  himself  and  family." 
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*'  I  know  thee  well ;  I  heare  the  watchfull  Dogs 
With  hollow  howling  tell  of  thy  approach ; 
The  Lip;hts  bume  dim,  affirighted  with  thy  presence ; 
And  this  distemper'd  and  tempeitnous  Nignt 
Tells  me  the  Ayre  is  troubled  with  some  Devill.*' 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  :  l6v« 

**  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  Midnight,  if 
I  may  believe  my  Gran  nam." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  Lcver*s  Progress. 

GHOSTS  are  defined  by  Grose  to  be  the  spirits  of  persons 
deceased,  who  either  are  commissioned  to  return  to  earth  upon 
special  errands,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a  murder,  the  restitution  of 
property  unrighteously  withheld  from  the  orphan  or  the  widow,  or, 
havmg  in  their  lifetime  been  guilty  of  acts  of  injustice,  cannot  fest 
until  those  are  rectified.  Sometimes  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
heirs  in  what  secret  place,  or  private  drawer  in  an  old  trunk,  the  title* 
deeds  of  estates  had  been  hidden,  or  where  money  or  plate  bad  been 
buried  in  troublous  times.  Again,  the  ghosts  of  murdered  persons, 
whose  bodies  have  been  secretly  buried,  are  restless  until  their  bones 
have  been  taken  up  and  deposited  in  consecrated  ground  with  the  due 
rites  of  Christian  burial ;  this  idea  being  the  survival  of  the  old 
heathen  superstition  that  Charon  was  not  allowed  to  ferry  over  the 
ghosts  of  the  unburied,  but  that  they  wandered  up  and  down  the  banks 
of  the  river  Styx  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  were  admitted  to  a  passage. 

Ghosts  further  appear  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  witH 
particular  friends  during  life,  that  those  who  first  died  should  reveafl 
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themtelves  to  the  survivors :  and  Glanvil  idls  of  one  who  had  lived 
bat  a  disorderlv  kind  of  life,  that  his  shade  was  condemned  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  in  the  company  of  evil  spirits,  tiQ  the 
Day  of  Judgment. 

In  most  narratives  of  these  apparitions,  they  are  thought  to  be  mere 
aerial  beings  without  substance,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  mcorporeaiitr, 
able  to  pass  through  walls  and  other  solid  olMects  at  pleasure.  A 
typical  instance  of  this  quality  is  supplied  by  Glanvil  in  the  case  of 
one  David  Hunter,  neatherd  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who 
was  long  haunted  by  the  shade  of  an  old  woman,  whom  a  secret 
impulse  constrained  him  to  follow  whenever  she  appeared ;  which  be 
says  he  did  for  a  considerable  period,  even  if  he  were  in  bed  with  his 
wife ;  the  result  being  that  his  wife,  unable  to  detain  him  in  his  bed, 
accompanied  him  on  his  expeditions  up  to  breUc  of  day,  although  she 
could  herself  see  nothing.  But  his  little  dog  was  so  familiar  with  the 
apparition  that  he  followed  it  as  closely  as  his  master ;  who  deposed 
that,  if  a  tree  stood  in  its  way,  the  ghost  invariably  went  through  it. 
This  seeming  immateriality  notwithstanding,  however,  this  particular 
ghost  was  not  without  substance  altogether,  for,  having  discharged  her 
errand,  she  desired  Hunter  to  lift  her  from  the  ground  ;  in  doing  which, 
he  says,  "  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers.**  We  also  sometimes 
read,  proceeds  Grose,  of  ghosts  striking  violent  blows,  and,  in  the 
event  of  encountering  opposition,  of  overturning  everything  with  the 
fury  of  a  whirlwind ;  Glanvil  narrating  the  case  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant 
who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  ghosts,  and  who,  being  prevented 
making  way  for  one  he  mentioned  to  some  friends  as  coming  towards 
them,  was,  with  his  companions,  violently  thrown  down  imd  sorely 
bruised ;  and  the  additional  information  being  given  that  a  ghost's 
hand  is  "  as  cold  as  a  dod." 

Midnight,  we  learn  from  Grose,  is  the  usual  time  for  the  appearance 
of  ghosts.  They  rarely  are  visible  before  dark,  though  some  auda- 
cious spirits  have  been  said  to  appear  even  by  daylight ;  but  of  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  course  there  are  few  examples,  and  those 
mostly  are  of  **  ghosts  who  have  been  laid  perhaps  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  whose  times  of  confinement  were  expired.  These,  like  felons 
confined  to  the  lighters,  are  said  to  return  more  troublesome  and 
daring  than  before."  As  Shakespeare  has  signified  in  Hamlet,  no 
ghosts  can  appear  on  Christmas  Eve.  Their  attire  generally  is  what 
the^  wore  while  living,  though  they  sometimes  are  clothed  all  in 
white  ;  this  latter  raiment  indicating  "  churchyard  ghosts,  who  have 
no  particular  business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  bonopublUo.^  or  to 
scare  drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves."  Grose 
confesses  his  inability  to  learn  that  ghosts  carry  tapers  in  their  hands, 
as  they  are  occasionally  depicted,  though  they  contrive  to  illuminate 
the  room  in  which  they  appear,  destitute  though  it  be  of  fire  or  candle. 
English  ghosts,  it  appears,  do  not  indulge  in  the  practice  of  dragging 
chains ;  chains  and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements 
of  foreign  spectres,  and  seen  in  countries  subject  to  arbitrary 
government.  ^  Dead  or  alive,  English  spirits  are  free."  One 
Instance,  however,  of  an  English  ghost  being  dressed  in  black  is 
admided  to  exist  in  the  celebrated  ballad  of  William  and  Maigarei^ 
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'*  And  day-cold  was  her  lily  band 
That  held  her  sable  shroud; " 

but  this,  it  is  urged,  ma^  be  considered  as  a  poetical  licence,  indulged 
probably  for  the  sake  of  the  opposition  of  ''  lily  *'  to  ^  sable***  Should 
there  be  a  lighted  candle  in  the  room  during  the  time  of  an  apparition y 
we  are  instructed  that  it  will  bum  extremely  blue ;  this  being  a  fact 
"  so  universally  acknowledged  that  many  eminent  philosophers  have 
busied  themselves  in  accounting  for  it,  without  once  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  fact."  Dogs,  too,  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  spirits,  as  we 
learn  from  the  example  above  recited ;  but  they  usually  evince  signs 
of  terror,  whining  and  creeping  to  their  masters  for  protection  ;  the 
general  theory  l^ing  that  they  often  are  observant  of  things  of  this 
nature,  when  their  owners  are  not,  for  there  are  some,  particularly 
those  bom  on  dristmas  Eve,  who  have  not  this  gift  of  vision. 

The  advent  of  a  spirit,  we  further  learn  from  Grose,  is  announced 
some  time  before  its  appearance  by  a  variety  of  loud  and  dreadful 
noises ;  sometimes  rattling  in  the  old  hall  like  a  coach-and-six,  and 
rumbling  up  and  down  the  staircase  like  the  trundling  of  bowls  or 
cannon-balls.  At  length  the  door  flies  open,  and  the  spectre  stalks 
slowly  up  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  opening  the  curtains,  looks  stead- 
fastly at  its  occupant,  who  notices  its  presence ;  a  ghost  being  very 
rarely  visible  to  more  than  one  out  of  a  numerous  company.  Here 
we  are  admonished  of  the  propriety  of  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  been 
universally  found  by  experience,  as  well  as  affirmed  by  divers  appari- 
tions themselves,  that  a  ghost  has  not  the  power  to  speak  until  it  has 
been  spoken  to ;  so  that,  be  its  mission  as  urgent  as  it  may,  no  progress 
can  be  made  unless  the  person  visited  has  sufficient  courage  to  address 
it ; — an  event  (as  we  are  gravely  assured)  that  sometimes  does  not 
take  place  for  several  years  ;  and  ''  it  has  not  been  found  that  female 
ghosts  are  more  loquacious  than  those  of  the  male  sex,  both  being 
equally  restrained  by  this  law." 

We  are  fully  instmcted  as  to  the  mode  of  addressing  a  ghost  We 
should  command  it,  in  the  name  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  to 
declare  who  it  is,  and  what  its  business  is.  This  demand  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  thrice ;  but  the  result  will  be  that  ''  it  will,  in  a 
low  and  hollow  voice,  declare  its  satisfaction  at  bein^  spoken  to,  and 
desire  the  party  addressing  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  it  will  do  him  no 
harm."  With  this  preface  it  proceeds  to  its  narrative  and  communi- 
cates its  requests  or  commands,  with  injunctions  for  their  immediate 
execution  ;  and  then  it  vanishes, ''  frequently  in  a  flash  of  light."  It  is 
touching  to  learn  that  some  ghosts  have  been  so  considerate  as  to 
provide  against  the  ocular  damage  of  their  spectators  by  desiring  them 
to  close  their  eyes  at  this  stage  of  the  interview.  Sometimes  its 
departure  is  attended  with  delightful  music.  During  the  narration  of 
its  business,  we  are  warned  not  to  interrupt  the  ghost  with  questions 
of  any  kind.  Should  any  doubts  arise  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  its 
utterances,  they  must  be  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  its  tale ;  inter- 
ruptions are  pronounced  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  Questions 
respecting  either  its  own  condition  or  that  of  other  friends,  being 
offensive,  are  seldom  answered;  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
perhaps  being  that  spirits  are  restrained  from  divulging  the  secrets  of 
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their  prison-house.  Occasiotially,  however,  spirits  will  condescend  to 
converse  even  on  ordinary  topics.  Of  this  afiability  of  character 
danvil  gives  an  example  in  the  apparition  of  Major  Geor^  Sydenham 
to  Captain  William  Dyke  ;  in  which  case  the  ghostly  visitor  reproved 
his  friend  for  allowing  a  sword  he  had  given  him  to  grow  ntstr. 
^  Captain  !  Captain  1 "  was  the  form  of  remonstrance ;  **  this  sword 
did  not  use  to  be  kept  after  this  manner  when  it  was  mine."  The  full 
significance  of  these  words  is  obtained  upon  knowing  that  ^this 
attention  to  the  state  of  arms  was  a  remnant  of  the  Major's  profes- 
sional duty  when  living." 

Shakespeare  seems  to  instruct  us  that  the  walking  of  spirits  was 
enjoined  by  way  of  penance  ;  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  attesting-^ 

"  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  Nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

The  superstition  was  rife  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  minister  of  the  parish  of  Monquihitter  writes  in  the 
Statistical  Account  for  1799  that, ''  the  mind  oeing  uncultivated,  the 
imagination  readily  admitted  the  terrors  of  superstition."  Formerly 
ghosts  and  daemons  too  freauentlv  engrossed  the  conversation  of  both 
young  and  old ;  and  the  old  man  s  fold,  where  the  Druid  sacrificed  to 
the  Daemon  in  behalf  of  his  com  and  his  cattle*  could  not  be  violated 
by  the  ploughshare.  Scrupulous  attention  was  given  to  dreams  and 
omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  every  parish  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  reputed  witches.  But  ghosts  and  daemons  no  longer 
are  visible ;  the  old  man*s  fold  is  applied  to  purposes  of  tillage ;  the 
sagacious  old  woman,  who  has  survived  her  fnends  and  means,  is 
treated  with  humanity  in  spite  of  the  grisly  bristles  adorning  her 
mouth  ;  and  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  art;s  of  life  has  banished  the 
chimeras  of  fancy ;  the  whole  change  being  summed  up  in  the  obser- 
vation :  "  From  believing  too  much,  many,  particularly  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  ot  believing  too 
little ;  so  that,  even  in  this  remote  corner,  scepticism  may  but  too 
justly  boast  of  her  votaries.'' 

Addison's  comedy  of  The  Drummer  has  an  excellent  dialogue  oa 
the  subject  between  the  servants — 


'*  Cardifur,    I  marvel,  John,  how  he  [the  Spirit]  gets  into  the 
when  all  the  Gates  are  shut. 

Buikr.  Why,  look  ye,  Peter ;  your  Spirit  will  creep  You  into  aa  Asgie- 
hole.  He'll  whisk  ye  through  a  Key-hole»  without  so  much  as  jusdiof 
against  one  of  the  Wards. 

Coachman,  I  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night  in  the  Town-Qose. 

Gardener,  How  did  he  appear  ? 

Coaehman.  Like  a  white  Horse. 

ButUr,  Pho,  Robin  I  I  tell  ye  he  hss  never  appeared  yet,  but  in  the  shape 
of  the  soand  of  a  Drum. 
.    ChfrAauM.  This  aukts  one  ahnoitaftaid  of  one's  own  Sbadotr*    AsI«m 
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fralkiiift  from  the  Stable  tV>tber  night  without  my  Lanthon,  I  fell  across  ^ 
Beam,  and  I  thought  I  had  stumbled  over  a  Spirit. 

ButUr,  Thou  might'st  as  well  have  stumbled  over  a  Straw,  Why,  a  Spirit 
b  such  a  little  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  Man,  who  was  a  great  Scholar, 
say  that  hell  dance  ye  a  Lancashire  Horn  Pipe  upon  the  point  of  a  Needle. 
As  I  sat  in  the  pantry  last  night  counting  my  spoons,  the  Candle  metbought 
burnt  blue,  and  the  spay'd  Bitch  look'd  as  if  she  saw  something. 

Gardetur,  Ay  I  warrant  ye,  she  bean  him  many  a  time  and  often  when  we 
don't." 

A  passage  in  the  Spectator  introduces  the  girls  in  his  neighbourhood 
and  the  daughters  of  bis  landlady  retailing  stories  of  spirits  and 
apparitions  ;  bow  they  stood  pale  as  ashes  at  the  feet  of  beds,  walked 
over  churchyards  by  moonlight,  and  were  conjured  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  the  like.  Thus  one  spirit  raised  another,  is  the  humorous 
comment ;  **"  and  at  the  end  of  every  story  the  whole  company  dosed 
their  ranks  and  crowded  about  the  fire.  In  explanation  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  superstition  in  olden  time,  the  same  writer  observes 
that  our  forefathers  regarded  Nature  with  greater  reverence  and  horror, 
and,  unenlightened  by  learning  and  philosophy,  loved  to  excite  them** 
selves  with  apprehensions  oi  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and 
enchantments.  Every  village  in  England  had  a  ghost  in  it,  and  all 
the  churchyards  were  haunted.  Every  common  had  its  particular 
circle  of  fairies  attached  to  it,  and  scarce  a  shepherd  was  to  be  met 
with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit.    Thus  arose,  in  the  words  of  Gay— 

•'Those  Tales  of  vulgar  Sprites 
Which  fnghten'd  Bo^rs  relate  on  Winter  Nights, 
How  cleanly  Milkmaids  meet  the  Fairy  train. 
How  headless  Horses  drag  the  clinking  Chain  : 
Night-roaming  Ghosts  by  saucer^eye-balls  known. 
The  common  Spectres  of  each  Country  Town." 

To  Gay  we  owe  a  pretty  tale  of  an  apparition.  The  finding  of  tho 
golden  mark  in  bed  is  indeed  after  the  indelicate  manner  of  Swift  | 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  happy  strokes  rivalling  the  felicity  of  that  dash 
of  the  sponge  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  hit  off  so  admirably  the  expres* 
sion  of  froth  in  the  dog  of  Protogenes.  One  cannot  but  envy  the 
author  the  conception  of  a  thought  of  which  it  is  not  a  little  dimcult 
to  pronounce  whether  it  is  more  comical  or  more  pointedly  satirical 

To  the  ghosts  of  Shakespeare  must  be  accorded  the  distinction  of 
excelling  sdl  others.  The  terrible  indeed  is  his  forte.  How  awful  is 
his  description  of  the  season  of  their  perambulation  I — 

••  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  Time  of  Night, 
When  Churchyards  yawn,  and  Hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  the  Worid." 

Kesumiog  our  quotation  from  Grose,  we  have  to  observe  that  it  \A 
somewhat  remarkable  that  ghosts  do  not  go  about  their  business  like 
mundane  folk.  In  cases  of  murder,  instead  of  going  to  the  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace  and  there  laying  the  information,  or  to  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  persons  murdered,  they  appear  to  some  poor  labourer 
who  knew  none  of  the  parties^  draw  the  curtains  of  some  deaepit 
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nurse  or  almswoman,  or  hover  about  the  places  where  the  bodies  are 
deposited.  They  pursue  the  same  circuitous  mode  with  respect  to 
rearessing  the  injuries  of  orphans  and  widows,  whereas  the  shoitest 
and  most  certain  way  would  be  to  go  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  injustice,  and  to  haunt  them  perpetually  until  they  are  terrified 
into  restitution.  Nor  do  they  generally  manage  the  discovery  of  XtO^ 
writings  in  a  more  summary  fashion,  application  being  made  to  a  third 
person,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  whole  circumstance  and  a  stranger  to 
all  concerned.  But,  as  we  are  gravely  admonished,  it  is  presumptuous 
to  scrutinise  these  matters  too  closely,  ghosts  undoubtedly  having 
*^  forms  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves." 

In  the  event,  after  the  first  appearance,  of  those  to  whom  reFelattons 
have  been  made  either  neglecting  or  being  prevented  from  executing 
the  business  intrusted  to  their  mani^ement,  the  ghosts,  we  are 
instructed,  reappear  continually  to  them,  at  first  with  discontented, 
next  with  angiy,  and  finally  with  furious  aspects ;  threatening  to  tear 
them  in  pieces  if  they  do  not  forthwith  act  their  parts ;  sometimes 
terrifying  them  (as  in  Glanvil's  26th  Relation)  by  assuming  numerous 
formidable  shapes,  and  even  dealing  out  violent  blows.  Of  such  blows 
being  struck  Grose  maintains  there  are  many  examples,  and  the  severity 
of  some  is  attested  by  the  incurable  lameness  inflicted  thereby. 

By  way  of  ensuring  belief  to  themselves  in  the  delivery  of  their 
commissions,  ghosts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  communicate  to  Uiose  they 
employ  some  secret  known  only  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
themselves,  the  relation  of  which  invariably  produces  the  intended 
effect ;  and,  business  completed,  they  appear  with  cheerful  counter 
nances  and  intimate  their  satisfaction,  engaging  never  more  to  disturb 
any  one,  and,  while  thanking  their  ngents,  reward  them  by  the  com- 
munication of  something  concerning  themselves  ''which  they  will 
never  reveal" 

Further,  ghosts  sometimes  appear  and  disturb  a  household  without 
deigning  to  give  any  reason  for  so  doing.  The  shortest  and  only  way 
to  deal  with  these  irregular  visitants  is  by  exorcism  and  ejectment,  or, 
as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  by  laying  them.  For  this  purpose  two  or 
three  clergymen  are  required,  and  the  ceremony  must  be  in  Latin, 
'^  a  language  that  strikes  the  most  audacious  ghost  with  terror."  The 
period  for  which  this  operation  of  laying  mav  endure  is  any  term  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ;  and  the  locality  is  defined  to  be  **  any  place 
or  body,  full  or  empty,  as  a  solid  oak,  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  or  a 
barrel  of  beer,  if  a  yeoman  or  simple  gentleman,  or  a  pipe  of  wine,  if 
an  esquire  or  a  justice."  But  the  most  ordinary  destination,  and  that 
which  is  least  acceptable  to  the  subject  to  be  laid,  is  the  Red  Sea ;  in 
which  indeed  Grose  has  it  as  '' related **  that  "ghosts  have  most 
earnestly  besought  the  exorcists  not  to  confine  them,"  Nevertheless, 
it  is  considered  as  ''an  indisputable  fact  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  safer  prison  than  any  other  nearer 
at  hand,  though  neither  history  nor  tradition  gives  us  any  instance  of 
ghosts  escaping  or  returning  from  this  kind  of  transportation  before 
their  time." 

Gay  supplies  us  with  a  good  description  of  one  of  these  haunted  , 
houses,  after  the  manner  of  Chaucer,  our  old  Ennius— 
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^  Now  there  spreaden  a  Rumour  that  ererich  night 
The  Rooms  ifaaunted  been  by  many  a  Sprite, 
The  Miller  ayoucheth,  and  all  thereabout. 
That  they  full  oft  hearen  the  hellish  Rout; 
Some  saine  they  hear  the  gingling  of  Chains^ 
And  some  hath  heard  the  rsautries  straines. 
At  midnight  some  the  heedless  Horse  imee^ 
And  some  espien  a  Cone  in  a  white  Sheet, 
And  oother  things,  Faye,  Elfin,  and  Elfe, 
And  Shapes  that  Fear  createn  to  itself." 

Selden  observes  on  this  occasion  that  mirth  departed  from  the  world 
with  the  abandonment  of  dancing  by  the  fairies,  and  of  conjuring  by 
the  parson ;  the  reputation  of  the  latter  keeping  thieves*  in  awe  and 
doing  as  much  good  in  a  country  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  Bourne  is  preserved  the  form  used  for  the  purpose  of  exorcising 
haunted  houses,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daemon-expelling 
process  is  a  truly  tedious  one.  If  one  may  measure  their  reluctance 
to  depart  therefrom  by  the  prolixity  of  their  removal-warrant,  they  are 
not  easily  to  be  ferreted  out  of  their  quarters.  Bourne's  seal  in  honour 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  as  disclosed  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  his  Vulgar  Antiquities,  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Common  folk,  he 
writes,  think  them  no  conjurors,  and  say  none  but  Popish  priests  are 
capable  of  laying  spirits  ;t  but  he  desires  to  undeceive  them,  and  to 
prove — negatively,  at  least — that  our  own  clergy  know  full  as  much  of 
the  black  art  as  dieir  rivals. 

Humiliating  and  singular  was  the  observation  with  which  St 
Chrysostom  is  reported  to  have  assailed  some  African  conjurors  whom 
he  once  encountered — ''  Miserable  and  woeful  creatures  that  we  are, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  expel  fleas ;  much  less  can  we  devils.'' 

Here  it  is  desirable  to  note  the  distinction  marked  by  Calmet  as 
existing  between  the  two  conditions  of  diabolic  obsession  and  posses* 
sion.  In  the  former  case,  the  evil  one  was  said  to  enter  into  the  body 
of  a  person ;  in  the  latter,  without  entering  into  the  body,  he  was 
thought  to  besiege  and  torment  him  without  Among  the  fiamiliar 
criteria  of  possession  were  the  following  :  to  be  lifted  up  into  the  air 
and  then  thrown  down  on  the  ground  violently  without  hurt ;  to  speak 
strange  languages  one  had  never  learned ;  inabiUty  to  approach  noly 
things  or  the  sacraments;  knowledge  and  prediction  of  secret 
matters ;  performance  of  feats  in  excess  of  one's  strength  ;  and  the 
saying  or  doing  of  things  one  would  not  say  or  do,  if  not  externally 
movd  thereto. 

*  See  several  curious  Charms  against  Thieves  in  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witch* 
craft,  B.  ii.  c.  17,  and  particularly  Si  Adelbert's  curse  against  them.  Tluit 
celebrated  curse  in  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  an  orif^inal  one,  still  remaining 
in  Rochester  Cathedral,  is  nothing  to  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind. 

t  On  the  subject  of  exorcising  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  FustiS 
natmoDum,  cui  aidjicitur  Klagellum  D»monum  <V'cn«t.  1608) — a  treatise  pro- 
hibited among  Roman  Catholics— and  Polidorus*s  Piactica  £xorcistanini 
(Venct.  i6o6),     Bourne  has  taken  his  form  from  Uie  latter. 
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The  attitude  of.  the  medical  jmrfesakm  of  that  day  is  exemplified  ia 
Dr  Jorden's  curious  treatise  Of  the  Suffocation  of  the  Mother  (1603}, 
dedicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London  :  ^  It  behoveth  as, 
as  to  be  zealous  in  the  truth,  so  to  be  wise  in  discerning  truth  from 
counterfeiting,  and  natural  causes  from  supernatural  power.  I  do  not 
deny  but  there  may  be  both  possessions,  and  obsessions,  and  witch- 
craft, &C.,  and  dispossession  also  through  the  nrayers  and  supplications 
of  God's  servants,  which  is  the  only  means  left  unto  us  for  our  relief 
in  that  case.  But,  such  examples  being  very  rare  nowadays,  I  would 
in  the  fear  of  God  advise  men  to  be  very  circumspect  in  pronouncing 
bf  a  possession,  both  because  the  impostures  be  many,  and  the  effects 
of  natural  diseases  be  strange  to  such  as  have  not  looked  thorou^y 
into  them." 

^  Devils  have  a  greater  game  to  play  invisibly  than  by  apparitions,' 
is  the  observation  of  Baxter  in  his  World  of  Spirits.  ''O  happy 
world ! "  exclaims  he,  '*  if  they  did  not  do  a  hundred  thousand  times 
more  hurt  by  the  baits  of  pleasure,  lust  and  honour,  and  by  pnd^ 
love  of  money,  and  sensuality,  than  they  do  by  witches.* 

In  Scotland  the  vulgar  notion,  according  to  Ramsay  (172 1),  was 
that  a  ghost  could  not  be  laid  to  rest  until  a  priest  spoke  to  ft  and  got 
to  know  what  disturbed  it-— 

*'  For  well  we  wot  it  is  his  ghaist 
Wow»  wad  some  folk  that  can  do't  best 
Speak  til't,  and  hear  what  it  confest  t 
To  send  a  wand'ring  sanl  to  rest, 

*Tis  a  good  deed 

Amang  the  dead.** 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Statistical  Account  (i794).  Of  the 
parish  of  Lochcarron,  in  the  county  of  Ross  we  read  :  ^  There  is  one 
opinion  which  many  of  them  entertain,  and  which  indeed  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  pari^  alone,  that  a  Popish  priest  can  cast  out  devils 
and  cure  madness,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  have  no  such 
power.  A  person  might  as  well  advise  a  mob  to  pay  no  attention  to 
a  merrv^ndrew  as  desire  many  ignorant  people  to  stay  from  the 
priest 

Anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  houses  were  hallowed  against  evil 
spirits  with  brimstone.  Later  times  have  converted  this  charm  into 
what  Churchill,  the  satirist,  in  his  Prophecy  of  Famine  calls  "a 
precious  and  rare  medicine ; "  and  it  is  now  used — ^presumably  with 
greater  success — in  exorcising  those  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures 
3¥ho  feel  themselves  possessed  with  a  certain  teasing  fiery  spirit,  said 
by  the  wits  of  the  South  to  be  well  known,  seen  and  felt,  and  most 
troublesome  in  the  North. 

As  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1732,  the 
jhursery  with  its  bugbear  stories  originates  the  delusion,  and  thence 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  traditionary  accounts  of  local  ghosts, 
which,  like  the  genii  of  the  ancients,  have  been  reported  to  haanc 
certain  family  seats,  and  cities  famous  for  their  antiquities  And  ruins. 
To  this  class  belong  the  apparitions  at  Verulam,  Silchester,  Recnbrers, 
and  Rochester ;  the  daemon  of  Tidworth,  the  black  dog  of  Winchester, 
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and  the  b$ir-guest  of  York  ;  while  suburban  ghosu  owe  their  origin  to 
petty  .printers  and  pamphleteers.  Thus  the  story  of  Madam  Veal 
was  of  singular  use  to  the  editors  of  Drelincourt  on  Death.  When  we 
read,  proceeds  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  the  ghost 
of  Sir  George  Villiers,  of  the  piper  of  Hammel,  of  the  daemon  of 
Moscow,  or  of  the  German  colonel  mentioned  by  Ponti,  and  when  we 
see  the  names  of  Clarendon,  Boyle,  and  suchlike  writers  associated 
with  these  accounts,  "  we  find  reason  for  our  credulity,  till,  at  last,  we 
are  convinced  by  a  whole  conclave  of  ghosts  met  in  the  works  of 
Glanvil  and  Moreton/' 

The  author  of  the  New  Catalogue  of  Vulgar  Errors  (1767) 
speculates  upon  the  singularity  of  sailors,  who  are  as  a  class  so 
indifferent  as  to  what  betalls  them,  being  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
apparitions  ;  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  their  songs,  and  in  the 
existence  of  which  they  firmly  believe.  In  this  connection  may  be 
introduced  the  narrative  of  a  sea  captain  attached  to  the  port  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  On  a  voyage  home  the  cook  of  the  ship 
happened  to  die.  The  honest  fellow,  by  reason  of  one  of  his  legs 
bemg  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other,  used  to  walk  in  the  way 
vulgarly  expressed  as  *'  with  an  up  and  a  down.''  A  few  nights  after 
his  body  haul  been  committed  to  the  deep,  the  mate  in  extreme  alarm 
roused  the  captain  with  the  intimation  that  the  cook  wns  walking 
before  the  ship,  and  that  all  hands  were  on  deck  to  see  him.  After 
discharging  an  oath  or  two  at  this  invasion  of  his  rest,  the  captain 
directed  them  not  to  disturb  him  further,  observing  that  they  would 
soon  see  who  got  to  Newcastle  first,  whether  the  cook  or  the  ship ; 
but,  when  be  turned  out  in  compliance  with  the  importunity  of  the 
crew,  he  frankly  owned  that  he  was  like  to  have  caught  the  contagion 
of  superstition,  for  on  seeing  something  move  after  the  manner  of  the 
deceased  cook,  and  recognising,  moreover,  the  familiar  cap  he  used  to 
wear,  he  verily  believed  there  was  more  in  the  report  tnan  he  had 
originally  been  inclined  to  believe.  A  perfect  panic  ensued;  and, 
when  he  ordered  the  ship  to  be  steered  towards  the  object,  no  one 
would  alter  the  helm.  When  he  did  this  himself,  he  discovered 
shortly  that  the  ridiculous  cause  of  all  their  commotion  was  the 
fragment  of  a  main-top,  the  survival  of  some  wreck,  floating  in 
advance  of  thenu  But  for  this  verification,  the  stor>'  of  the  walking 
cook  doubtless  would  have  been  added  to  the  ample  list  of  nauticsd 
yams. 

The  current  superstition  respecting  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  place  to 
which  shadowy  visitors  were  remitted  for  confinement,  is  indicated  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  protests  that,  if  he  had  any  malice  against  a  walk- 
ing spirit,  he  would,  instead  of  laving  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  condemn 
him  to  reside  in  the  BuUer  of  Buchan ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  given  to  disturbing  households  by  knocking  is  attested 
by  a  passage  in  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son  (1656),  where  he  speaks 
of  unnappy  marriages,  which  must,  he  says,  ''  needs  under  their  sleepe 
un<|uiet  that  have  one  of  those  Cadds  or  Familiars  still  knocking  over 
their  pillow.''  Could  the  author  have  known  of  the  affair  in  Cock 
Lane,  be  might  have  been  equally  happy  in  alluding  to  Miss  Fanny's 
scratching. 
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SJully-Coais  are  explained  by  AUas  Ramsay  to  be  those  spectres 
of  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  stood  in  such  dread  and  told  such  strai^ 
stories  ;  namely,  that  the  coat  of  shells  with  which  they  were  dotibed 
made  ^  a  horrid  rattling  '  as  they  moved  abont,  aiul  that  they  would 
certainly  destroy  those  they  encountered  unless  running  water  were 
interposed  between  them.  Curiously  enough,  women  with  child  they 
**  dare  not  meddle  with.* 

The  word  Ghost — a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  s^^r^i  spiriims, 
anima — ^in  the  north  of  England  is  pronounced  ^  guest."  According 
to  tradition,  the  streets  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  u^  to  be  haunted  at 
night  by  ^'  a  guest "  that  assumed  various  shapes,  among  others  that 
of  a  mastiff,  to  the  terror  of  those  who  met  it ;  and  numerous  were  the 
stories  recounted  of  its  operations. 

Of  the  Bar-guest  of  York,  Drake  in  his  Eboracum  notes  that  he 
entertained  a  lively  recollection  as  one  of  the  terrors  of  his  childhood ; 
and  he  therefore  could  not  help  throwing  away  an  etymology  upon  it 
The  word  comes,  he  supposes,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^agftA,  a  town, 
and  ST^t  A  ghost,  signifying  a  town-spirit ;  and  he  calls  attention,  on 
the  authority  of  Langwith,  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Belgic  and 
Teutonics  If  V  is  softened  into  Gheest  or  Geyst. 


GIPSIES. 

FROM  some  striking  proofs  derived  from  their  language  it  should 
seem  that  the  gipsies  originallv  came  from  Hindostan,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  lowest  class  of  natives,  the 
Pariah  to  wit.  Their  migration  thence  took  place,  it  has  been  con* 
jectured,  about  the  year  1408  or  1409,  when  Timur  Beg  ravaged  India 
m  the  course  of  his  violent  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
This  involved  the  reduction  to  slavery  and  the  destruction  of  so  many 
thousands  that  a  universal  panic  ensued,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  terrified  inhabitants  sought  safety  in  flight  The  country  to  the 
north  and  east  being  closely  beset  by  the  enemy,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  territory  below  Moultan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  was  the 
first  asylum  and  rendezvous  of  the  fugitives.  This  is  called  the 
country  of  Zinganen  ;  and  here  they  continued  in  safety  till  the 
return  of  Timur  from  his  victories  on  the  Ganges.  Then  they  effected 
their  complete  emigration,  and  probably  were  attended  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  natives ;  which  circumstance  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  their  original  name.  The  exact  track  by  which  they  caroe 
to  us  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  If  they  went  straight  through  the 
southern  Persian  deserts  of  Sigistan,  Makran,  and  Kirman,  along  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  they  might  thence  have 
got,  by  way  of  Bussorah,  into  the  vast  deserts  of  Arabia,  afterwards 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  and  so  have  reached  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suls.  Unquestionably  they  must  have  been  in  Egypt  before  reaching 
us,  else  we  cannot  comprehend  how  the  report  originated  that  they 
were  Egyptians. 

In  Grellman's   Dissertation  on   the  Gipsies,  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in   1787,  a  very  copious  catalogue  is  given  of 
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gipsv  and  Hindostani  words  collated ;  by  which  it  appears  that  every 
third  gipsy  word  is  Hindostani,  or  rather  the  proportion  is  as  twelve 
to  thirty.     This  lingual  correspondence  will  impress  the  reader  as 
being  most  striking,  when  it  is  recollected  that  tne  gipsy  vocabulary 
has  become  familiarised  to  us  but  recently ;  in  other  words,  after  a 
separation  from  their  presumed  native  country  of  near  four  entire 
centuries,  and  after  a  sojourn  among  people  talking  totally  different 
languages,  which  the  gipsies  themselves  had  to  adopt,  and  which 
necessarily  must  have  had  the  effect  of  considerably  altering  their  own« 
Grellman  also  institutes  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Indian  caste 
of  the  Sudras ;  but  we  should  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  proofs 
derived  from  similarity  of  language.     In  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia  is  a  paper  by  Marsden,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Gipsies,  which  embraces  a  collection  of  words  obtained 
personally  from   the  gipsies  here,  and  another,  procured  by  corre- 
spondence from    Constantinople,   of  words    used   by   the    Zingaris 
thereabouts ;   and  the   result   of  comparing  these   two  collections, 
and  the  words  supplied  in  Ludolph's  Historia  iCthiopica,  with  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  nindostan,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  establishment  of 
the  identity  therewith  of  the  gipsy  language.    According  to  Grellman, 
the  gipsies  first  arrived  in  Switzerland,  near  Zurich  and  other  places, 
in  14x8,  to  the  number,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  of  fourteen 
thousand  souls. 

The  British  Critic  ^  supplies  a  passage  Xhat  exhibits  proof  of  a 
different  tendency.  It  reports  the  fact  of  Blumenbach  having  laid 
before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  a  second  decade 
of  the  crania  of  persons  of  different  nations.  In  the  first  variety  was 
the  cranium  of  a  veritable  gipsy  who  had  died  in  prison  in  Clausenberg, 
between  which  and  the  cranium  of  the  Egyptian  mummy  exhibited  in 
the  first  decade  the  resemblance  was  very  striking.  Both  of  these  dif- 
fered essentially  from  the  sixty-four  crania  of  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  in  the  possession  of  the  author ;  a  circumstance  contributing 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Meiners  that  the  Hindoos,  from  whom 
Grellman  derives  the  gipsies,  themselves  originally  came  from  Egypt. 
In  his  Description  of  England  prefixed  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle 
(1587),  Harrison  s  enumeration  of  the  various  cheats  practised  by  the 
b^ging  community  contains  this  reference  :  "  Moreover,  in  counter- 
feiting ths  Egyptian  Roges^  they  have  devised  a  language  among 
themselves  which  they  name  canting,  but  others  pedlers  French,  a 
speach  compact  thirty  years  since  of  English  and  a  great  number  of 
odd  words  of  their  own  devising,  without  all  order  or  reason  :  and  yet 
such  is  it  as  none  but  themselves  are  able  to  understand.  The  first 
deviser  thereof  was  hanged  by  the  neck ;  a  just  reward,  no  doubt,  for 
his  deceits,  and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  profession.*^ 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  beggars  used  to  proclaim  their  want 
by  means  of  a  wooden  dish  with  a  movable  cover,  which  they  clacked 
to  show  it  was  empty.  Tlius  in  the  comedy  entitled  the  Family  of 
Love  (1608)  we  read — 
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In  Dubishiie,  and  otbenrhiles  at  Kctbrooke  by  BlirkhnUli,  or 
they  agreed  ftOl  at  their  Mcetii^."  Speakiqg  of  his  ova  dm^  Iw  adds: 
*'  ThcM  lellowes  teeiiig  that  no  profit  oonm  by  waadiii^  b«t  haiaid  of  (heir 
IsTCi,  d§  daily  deereau  and  bieake  off  their  wonted  society,  and  betake  thes- 
selves^  flMBy  of  theoa,  some  to  be  Pcdlen*  some  Tinken^  some  Jagicn^  and 
some  to  one  kinde  of  life  or  other." 

Twiss  in  his  Travels  bears  testimony  to  their  presence  in  veiy  large 
numbers  in  Murcia,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Ronda.  "  The  race  cif  these 
vagabonds  is  found,"  he  writes^  ''in  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
French  call  them  Bohemians,  the  Italianis  Zingari,  the  Germans 
Zie^enners,  the  Dutch  Heydenen  (Pagans),  the  Portuguese  Siganos, 
and  the  Spaniards  Gitanos,  in  Latin  CingarL  Tlieir  luiguage,  which 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  everywhere  so  similar  that  they 
undoubtedly  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  They  began  to 
appear  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  probably  a  mixture  of 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  The  men  are  all  thieves,  and  the  women 
libertines.  They  follow  no  certain  trade,  and  have  no  fixed  retigion. 
They  do  not  enter  into  the  order  of  Society,  wherein  they  are  only 
tolerated.  It  is  supposed  there  are  upwards  of  4o/)oo  of  them  in 
Spain,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  innkeepers  in  the  villaf^es  and 
small  towns,  and  are  everywhere  fortune-tellers.  In  Spain  they  are 
not  allowed  to  possess  any  lands,  or  even  to  serve  as  soldiers.  They 
marry  among  themselves,  stroll  in  troops  about  the  country,  and  bury 
their  dead  under  water.  They  are  contented  if  they  can  procure  food 
by  showing  feats  of  dexterity,  and  only  pilfer  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  tnfles  they  want,  so  that  they  never  render  themselves  liable 
to  any  severer  chastisement  than  whipping  for  having  stolen  chickens, 
linen,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  men  have  a  smattering  of  physic 
and  surgery,  and  are  skilled  in  tricks  performed  by  sleight  of  hand.* 
For  the  foregoing  estimate  Twiss  owns  his  obligations  to  a  preceding 
writer ;  and  the  statement  as  to  the  abandoned  character  of  the  whole 
gipsy  race  he  qualifies  as  being  too  sweeping. 

At  a  Provincial  Council  held  at  Tarragona  in  i^^i,  a  decree  was 
passed  against  them  on  the  score  of  their  being  liars,  thieves,  and 
cheats,  and  otherwise  obnoxious :  **  Curandum  etiam  est  ut  publici 
magistratus  eos  cocrceant  qui  se  i^gyptiacos  vel  Bohemlanos  vocant, 
quos  vix  constat  esse  Chrisiianos  nisi  ex  eonim  relatione  ;  cum  tamea 
sint  mendaces  fures.  et  deceptores,  et  aliis  scelenbus  multi  eorum 
assueti."  Indeed,  tne  reputation  of  being  cheats  and  pilferers  has 
universally  attended  them ;  witness  Dufresne's  definition  of  them, 
and  the  curious  etchings  of  Uiem  by  Callot.  ^  MgypxXzxA^  savs 
Dufresne,  '*  vagi  homines,  harioli  ac  fatidici,  qui  hac  et  iliac  errantes 
ex  manus  inspectione  futura  prsesagire  se  fingunt,  ut  de  marsupiis 
incantonim  numnios  corrogent."  Nor  does  the  engraver  represent 
them  more  favourably  than  the  lexicographer,  for,  besides  his 
inimitable  delineation  of  their  dissolute  mode  of  life,  he  has 
accompanied  his  plates  with  verses  which  are  far  from  celebrating 
their  honesty. 

In  Pasquier's  Recherches  de  la  France  we  read  of  the  arrival  in 
Paris,  on  the  17th  of  August  1427,  of  twelve  penitents  (as  they  called 
themselves)-^a  duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback  and  pro- 
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fessing  to  be  exemplary  Christians.    Tliey  were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
represented  that  the  Christians  had  at  no  distant  date  subdued  their 
country  and  obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity  on  pain  of  being 
put  to  death.    Those  who  were  baptized  were  great  lords  in  their  own 
country,  which  had  a  king  and  queen  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Some 
time  after  their  conversion  the  Saracens  overran  their  country  and 
compelled  them  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith.    When  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  other  orthodox  princes  heard  of 
this,  they  fell  upon  them  and  forced  them  all,  great  and  small  alike, 
to  quit  their  territory  and  to  go  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  who  by  way  of 
penance  bade  them  wander  over  the  world  without  lying  in  a  bed. 
However,  in  addition  to  his  blessing  he  gave  them  letters  directing 
every  bishop  and  abbot  to  bestow  ten  livres  toumois  once  upon  them. 
It  appears  that  they  had  been  wandering  five  years  when  they  came 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  lodged  by  the  police,  outside  the  city,  at 
Chapel  St.  Denis.    Nearly  all  of  them  had  their  ears  bored,  and  one 
or  two  wore  silver  rings  therein,  which  they  said  was  esteemed  orna- 
mental in  their  country.    The  men  were  very  black  and  had  their 
hair  curled,  while  the  women  were  also  black  and  remarkably  ugly, 
their  faces  being  scarred ;  with  black  hair  after  the  manner  of  a 
horse's  tail,  and  their  sole  habit  being  an  old  shaggy  garment  tied 
over  the  shoulder  with  a  cloth  or  cord-sash,  and  under   that   a 
poor  petticoat  or  shifL    In  short,  they  were  the  sorriest  wretches  that 
nad   ever  been  seen  in  France ;   and,  notwithstanding  their  own 
poverty,  there  were  among  them  women  who  told  people's  fortunes 
Dy  inspection  of  their  hands,  et  tneirent  conUns  enflusieurs  mariages; 
"for  they  said,  Thy  wife  has  played  thee  false  (ia  femme  fa  fait 
coitf) ;  and,  what  was  worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  and  got 
the  money  into  their  own  by  telling  these  things  by  art,  magic,  inter- 
vention of  the  devil,  or  a  certain  knack."    Pasquier  adds  that  they 
were  expelled  from  France  in  1561. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Scotland,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Statistical  Account,  seems  to  have  been  overrun  with  gipsies.  Of 
the  parish  of  Eaglesham  in  Renfrewshire  we  read :  '*  The  place  is 
oppressed  with  gangs  of  gipsies,  commonly  called  tinkers  or  randy- 
beggars."  In  Scotland,  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  indulgence,  for  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  1549,  sup- 
ports John  Faw,  "Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  in  the  execution  of 
justice  on  his  company  and  folk  conformably  to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  \ 
and  in  punishing  certain  persons  therein  named  who  rebelled  against 
him,  left  him,  robbed  him,  and  refused  to  return  home  with  him.  The 
subjects  of  King  James  are  commanded  to  assist  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, and  to  aid  Faw  and  his  adherents  to  return  home.  In  1553 
issued  a  similar  writ  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  in  1 554  he  obtained 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  SmalL  Thus  it  seems  that  Faw 
made  a  long  stay  in  Scotland,  as  he  possibly  did  also  in  England ; 
and  from  him  strolling  people,  it  is  likely,  derived  the  name,  still 
current,  of  Faw  gane. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1785  quotes  an  entry  from  an  Edin- 
burgh Privy  Seal  book :  '*  Letters  of  Defence  and  Concurrence  to  John 
Fall,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  for  assisting  him  in  the  execution 
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<yf  Justice  opon  bis  Company,  confotin  to  the  Laws  of  Egrpt,  Feb.  IJ, 
I  $40 ; " — and  thereiipoii  the  comment  is  that  these  were  die  Attides  of 
Association  for  the  mternal  government  of  this  band  of  ^ipsies^  and 
for  their  mutual  defence  and  security,  ^the  embroiled  and  mfirm  state 
of  the  Scotch  nation  at  that  time  not  permitting  them  to  repreas  or 
restrain  a  combination  of  vagrants,  who  had  got  above  die  laws  and 
erected  themselves  into  a  separate  community  as  a  set  of  banditd.* 

In  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History  is  a  curious  letter  from 
the  justices  of  Durham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Presideoc  of 
the  Council  in  die  Nordi,  dated  Duresme,  19th  January  154^  en  the 
subject  of  the 


"  Pleasyth  yor  good  Lordship  fnnderstannd,  John  Roland,  000  of  thtt 
foxte  of  people  calUnge  thenuellies  Egipdansy  dyd  before  us  accase  Bcitai 
Fawc,  Amy  Fawe^  and  Georgt  Fawg,  Egipdans,  that  they  had  connteHeate 
the  Kyngs  Ma***  greate  Seale:  wherupon  we  caiued  th*  above  named  Babtist, 
Amye,  and  George,  to  be  apprehended  by  th'officcra,  who,  emoc^st  other 
thing*,  dyd  find  one  wryting  with  a  greate  Scall  modie  like  to  the  Kings 
Ma^  greaUe  Seall,  which  we,  bothe  by  die  wrytinge,  and  also  by  the  Seall, 
do  suppose  to  be  ooonterfeate  and  feanyd ;  the  mich  Seal!  we  do  send  to 
yoar  L^  herwith,  by  post,  for  trial!  of  the  same.  Signifiemg  also  to  jtf  L.  that 
we  have  examjrnet  the  said  Babtist,  Amye,  and  George,  upon  the  said  matter ; 
who  doithe  afferme  and  aaye,  with  great  othes  and  execmdooii  that  they  never 
dyd  see  the  said  Seall  before  this  tyme,  and  that  they  dyd  not  coonlafisate 
it ;  and  that  the  said  John  Roland  is  their  mortall  enemye,  and  haithe  ofiea 
tymes  aocosed  the  said  Babtist  befbie  this,  and  is  mod&e  in  his  debtee  as 
appeareth  by  ther  wiytinges  redy  to  be  shewed,  for  the  whiche  money  the 
said  John  doithe  falsly  all  he  can  agaynst  them,  and,  as  they  suppose,  the 
above-named  John  Roland,  or  some  of  his  complices,  haithe  pat  the 
counterfeate  Seall  emongst  there  wrytyngs ;  with  such  lyke  sayngs.  Wheribc 
we  have  co*niit  ail  th'above  named  Egiptians  to  the  gaoU  of  ID^oresme,  to  socfa 
tyme  as  we  do  knowe  jronr  L.  pleasor  in  the  premises.  And  thus  Almigfatie 
God  preserve  your  good  L.  m  moche  honor.  At  Dnresme  this  i^  of 
Januarye,  1549. 

Yo'  Lordship's  assured. 

To  the  right  honorable  and  or  sing*ler  Geokgb  Contbis, 

good  Lord  th'  Erll  of  Sbrewisburye,  Robert  Hyndmkbs, 

Lord  President  of  the  Kyng's   Ma****  Cuthbkktt  Comycbs, 

Connsell  in  the  Northe."  jfEaaEao  Saxveyn. 

Since  the  repeal  in  1788  of  the  Act  against  this  class  of  people, 
their  numbers  have  declined.  They  are  still,  however,  to  be  met 
with,  and  claim  to  be  proficient  in  palmistry ;  nor  are  their  notions 
respecting  nuum  and  ttmm  one  whit  less  vague  than  they  were 
before. 

Johnny  Faa,  the  Gypsie  Laddie,  is  the  title  of  a  welUknown 
Scotch  song ;  and  in  the  north  of  England  gipsies  continue  to  be 
called  after  this  ruler  of  historic  celebrity.  An  advertisement  in  the 
Newcastle  Courant  of  27th  July  1754  offers  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  John  Fall  and  Margaret  his  wife,  William  Fall  and  Jane 
(otherwise  Ann)  his  wife,  and  others  of  the  party,  '*  commonly  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  Fawes»* 

In  Strype's  Annals  mention  occurs  of  a  treatise  by  William  Bulldni 
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Of  Simples  and  Surgery  (1562),  in  which  the  author  deals  with  our 
subject ;  referrinp^  to  ^  dog-leaches,  Egyptians,  and  Jews : "  ^  They  buy 
some  gross  stuf^with  a  box  of  salve,  and  cases  of  tools,  to  set  forth 
their  slender  market  withal.  Then  they  fall  to  palmistry  and  telling 
of  fortunes,  daily  deceiving  the  simple,  like  unto  the  swarms  of 
vagabonds,  Egyptians,  and  some  that  call  themselves  Jews,  whose 
eyes  were  so  sharp  as  Lynx ;  for  they  see  all  the  people  with  their 
knacks,  pricks,  domifying,  and  figuring,  with  sudilike  fantasies  ; 
feigning  that  they  have  familiars  and  glasses  whereby  they  may  find 
things  that  be  lost  And  besides  them  are  infinite  of  old,  doltish 
witches  with  blessings  for  the  fair  and  conjuring  of  cattle.** 
Gay's  lines  present  a  vivid  picture — 

"  L4ttt  Friday  eve,  when,  as  the  sun  was  set, 
I  near  yon  stile  three  sallow  gipsies  met. 
Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  ponne  look. 
Bid  me  beware,  and  thrice  uieir  heads  they  shook. 
They  said  that  many  crosses  I  must  prove, 
Some  in  my  worldly  gain,  hut  most  m  love. 
Next  mom  I  miss'd  three  hens  and  our  old  cock, 
And,  off  the  hedge,  two  pinners  and  a  smock." 

The  following  description  of  the  gipsy  by  the  author  of  the  Pleasurei 
of  Memory  may  fitly  close  this  section  of  the  Antiquities — 

**  Down  by  von  hazel  copse,  at  evenii^,  blaz'd 
The  gipsys  faggot    Tnere  we  stood  and  gaz*d  ; 
Gaa'd  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tatter'd  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps,  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flasb^  thro'  locks  of  blackest  shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  ba/d : 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sybil's  mutter'd  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scal'd  the  orchard  walL 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  trac'd  the  hne  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  fiiture  years." 
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CUCKING-STOOL;  ALSO  CALLBD  TUMBREL,  TRIBUCH,  TRKBUCHET, 

AND  THEWE. 

THE  cucking-stool  was  an  engine  devised  for  the  punishment  of 
scolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in  the  water ;  the 
offenders  being  placed  in  a  stool  or  chair  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
a  long  pole  prior  to  their  immersion  in  a  muddy  or  stinking  pond. 
The  name  Blount  is  disposed  to  regard  as  a  corruption  <tf  ducking- 
stool,  while  others  derive  it  from  choking-stool.    The  use  of  this 
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_        of  pooilion,  in  ipite  <d  its 
regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past 

At  a  Cooit  of  the  Manor  of  Edgeware  holden  in  1552^  aoooiding  to 
Lysonsy  the  inhabitants  were  presented  for  not  having  a  tnmbrd  and 
caddng-stool ;  which  apparently  conntenanoes  the  theory  that  Aey 
were  different  modes  of  ponishment ;  and  this  theory  is  Cavoored  hy 
the  following  exceipt  from  CoweFs  Interpreter  under  the  wocd 
Thew  :  ^  Georgius  Grey  Comes  Cantii  damat  in  maner.  de  Bnshton 
&  Ayton  punire  delinqoentes  contra  Assisam  Panis  et  Cervisiae  per 
tres  vices  per  ameiciamenta,  &  qoarta  vice  Pistores  per  PiDodam, 
Braciatores  per  Tnmbiellamy  &  Rizatrices  per  Tkiwe;  hoc  est, 
ponere  eas  super  scabellnm  vocab.  a  Cucking'StooL  PL  in  Itin.  apod 
Ccstr.  14  Hen.  VII.' 

The  stook  of  in£uny,  writes  an  essayist  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1732,  are  the  **  Duddng-stool  and  the  Stool  of 
Repentance ; "  the  former  designed  for  taming  female  shrewsi  and  die 
latter  being  an  ecclesiastical  engine  for  the  punishment  of  fomicatioD 
and  other  immoralities,  whereby  the  delinquent  publicly  takes  shame 
to  himself,  and  is  solemnly  reprimanded  by  the  mini^lfr  of  the  parish. 

Blount,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  its  having  been  called  ^  k 
Goging  Stole,"  *  says  it  was  in  use  even  during  our  Saxon  period,  when 
it  was  called  SceaJpos-y cole ;  the  definition  being  ^  Cathedra  in  qui 
rixosae  mulieres  sedentes  aquis  demergebantur  ;*  and  it  was  a  lonn 
of  punishment  anciently  inflicted  also  upon  brewers  and  bakers  who 
transgressed  the  laws;  while  in  Henry's  History  we  read  of  the 
suffocation  in  Germany  of  cowards,  sluggards,  debauchees,  and  prosti- 
tutes in  mires  and  bogs.  It  is  not  improbable,  it  is  added,  that  these 
useless  members  and  pests  of  human  society  were  similariy  punished 
among  ourselves ;  and  the  ducking-stool  may  have  been  a  relic  of  this 
last  l^d  of  punishment 

In  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  (HarL  MS.)  Esyn  or  Cukkyn  is 
interpreted  by  stercorisco;  and  in  the  account  of  the  City  of  Chester 
contained  in  the  Domesday  Survey  we  read :  ^  Vir  sive  mulier  falsam 
mensuram  in  civitate  faciens  deprehensus  iiii.  solid.  emendaV.  Simi- 
liter malam  cervisiam  faciens  aut  in  cathedri  ponebatur  steroori%  aut 
xiii.  solid.  daV  prepositis.'* 

Lysons,  who  adds  that  this  arbitrary  mode  of  laying  an  embargo 
upon  the  female  tongue  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  eives  a  curious 
extract  from  the  accounts  for  the  year  1572  of  the  churoiwardens  and 
chamberlain  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  containing  a  bill  of  expenses 
for  the  construction  of  one  of  these  engines  of  punishment,  which,  as 
he  observes,  must  have  been  largely  employed,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  frequent  entries  of  money  paid  for  its  repairs.  The  bill  runs 
thus — 

£  /.  d, 
"The  making  of  the  Cocking  Stool      .  .        .080 


Iron  work  for  the  Sftme 030 

Timber  for  the  same 076 

3  Brasses  for  the  same  and  three  Wheels   .        .        .    o    4  10. 


H 


*  Cod.  MS.  de  L^bus,  Statutis  et  Comiuetudinibtts  liberi  Buigi  Vilhe  de 
Mountgomery  a  tempore  Henry  a,  foL  is  b. 
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An  Older  of  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  date  of  1669. 
directs  that  "a  Ducking-Stool  be  erected  for  the  punishment  of  ali 
scolds."  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  Gay  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
punishment    In  the  Dumps  we  have — 

**  I'll  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the  mnddy  pool. 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  eVry  scolding  quean,"  &c. ; 

and  there  are  representations  of  the  stool  in  a  cut  annexed  to  Gay's 
piece,  designed  and  engraved  by  Lud,  du  Guernier,  and  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  popular  penny  history  of  The  Old  Woman  of  Ratchff 
Highway. 

In  Whimsies  (1631)  we  read  of  a  Xantippean  that  her  husband 
^'  vowes  therefore  to  brine  her  in  all  disgrace  to  the  Cucking  Stoole ; 
and  she  vowes  again  to  bring  him  with  all  contempt  to  the  Stoole  of 
Repentance ;"  and  in  The  New  Help  to  Discourse  (1684)  occurs  this 
pleasantry  on  the  subject — 

''Some  Gentlemen  tnvelling,  and  coming  near  to  a  Town,  saw  an  old 
Woman  spinning  near  the  Dncking  Stool :  one,  to  make  the  Company  merry, 
asked  the  good  Woman  what  that  Chair  was  made  for  ?  Said  she.  You  know 
what  it  is.  Indeed,  said  he,  not  I,  unless  it  be  the  Chair  you  use  to  spin  in. 
No^  no^  said  she,  you  know  it  to  be  otherwise :  have  yon  not  heard  that  it  is 
the  Cndle  your  good  Mother  hath  often  layn  in  ?  " 

Among  the  punishments  inflicted  in  Cornwall  ^  of  old  time,"  Borlase 
mentions ''  that  of  the  Cocking  Stool,  a  seat  of  infamy  where  strumpets 
and  scolds,  with  bare  foot  and  head,  were  condemned  to  abide  the 
derision  of  those  that  passed  by  for  such  times  as  the  bailiffs  of  manors 
which  had  the  privilege  of  such  jurisdiction  did  appoint;*'  and 
Morant^s  History  of  Essex,  referring  to  Canuden  in  the  hundred  of 
Rochfordy  particularises  '^  Cukingstole  Croft '^  as  having  been  given 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  light  in  the  church,  as  appeared  by  the  In- 
quisition held  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  ancient  infliction  of  this  punishment  in  Scotland  is  attested  by 
Sir  John  Skene  in  his  Regiam  Majestatem.  In  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  *'  Burrow  Lawes,*  in  reference  to  ^  browsters,"  or 
^  wemen  quha  brewes  aill  to  be  sauld,**  it  is  written :  ^  Gif  she  makes 
gude*Ail,  that  is  sufficient.  Hot  gif  she  makes  evil!  Ail,  contrair  to 
the  use  and  consuetude  of  the  Buigh,  and  is  convict  thereof,  she  sail 
pay  ane  unlaw  of  aucht  shillinges,  or  sail  suffer  the  Justice  of  the 
Burgh,  that  is,  ski  sail  be^t  upon  the  Cock  stuU^  and  the  Aill  sail  be 
distributed  to  the  pure  folke." 

Branks;  another  punishment  for  Scolds. 

At  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and  WalsaU,  writes  Plott  in  his  History 
of  Staffordshire,  they  have  an  artifice  for  the  correction  of  scolds 
which  is  at  once  so  efficacious  and  safe  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  being 
far  preferable  to  the  cucking-stool ;  seeing  that  the  &tter  not  only 
endangers  the  health  of  the  individual,  but  allows  free  play  to  the 
tongue  between  each  dip,  whereas  the  branks  is  such  a  bridle  to  the 
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Ungual  organ  that  it  not  only  deprives  one  of  all  power  of  speedy 
''but  brings  diame  for  the  transgression  and  hvmility  therenpoa 
before  it  is  taken  off.'*  Plott  gives  an  engraving  of  this  engine  of 
repression ;  of  which  a  pair  is  still  preserved  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  it  used  to  be  employed.  The  punishment  was  adjudged  by  the 
magistrate ;  the  branks  was  put  upon  the  offender  and  fastened  with 
a  padlock  behind ;  and  she  was  conducted,  to  her  shame,  round  the 
town  by  an  officer,  nor  was  it  taken  off  until  she  began  ^to  show  all 
external  signs  imaginable  of  humiliation  and  amendment/* 

drunkard's  CXOilX. 

From  Gardiner's  England's  Grievance,  in  relation  to  the  coal  trade, 
it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  magistrates  of 
Newcastle*upon-Tyne  punished  drunkards  by  making  them  carry  a 
tub  with  holes  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Drunkard's  Cloak,  through  the  streets  of  die 
town.  A  representation  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  author's  History  of 
Newcastle. 

PILLIWINKBS  OR  PYRKWINKES. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  Pilliwinkes  as  a  torture  formerly 
employed  in  Scotland  in  the  case  of  suspected  witches.  Here  we 
may  submit  a  passage  from  Cowel's  Law  Interpreter — 

*'  Pyrxwinkbs.  Johannes  Masham  et  Thomas  Bote  de  Buy,  die  Ldb« 
proxime  ante  Festom  Apostoloram  Ssrmonis  et  Judse,  anno  regni  Henrid 
Quarti  post  CoBquestam  tertio,  msditia  et  conspiraUone  inter  eos  imic  prghahi* 
tis  quendam  Robertum  SmTth  de  Bury — ceperunt  infra  prcdictam  viUaai,  et 
ipsum  infica  domain  dicti  Johannis  Masham  in  ferro  posueniat— et  cum  cordis 
hgaverunt,  et  tuper  poUices  ipsius  RoberH  quoddam  instrumaUum  tfocaiuM  PTRB- 
WINKXS  ita  siruti  et  duri posuerunty  quod  Sanguis  exivit  de  digUis  illius,** — Es 
Cartuhr,  AbboHa  SancH  Edmundi.  MS.  fol.  341. 


OMENS. 

THE  word  emen  is  well  known  to  signify  a  sign,  dther  good  or 
bad,  or  a  prognostic ;  and  it  may  be  defined  to  be  that  indica* 
tion  of  something  niture  which  we  get  as  it  were  by  accident,  and 
without  ourselves  seeking  it 

In  ancient  times  a  superstitious  regard  to  omens  seems  to  have 
made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  common  fund  of  human 
infelicity.  Now,  however,  they  do  not  exercise  so  potent  a  sway,  and 
we  look  back  with  perfect  security  and  indifference  upon  those  trivial 
and  truly  ridiculous  accidents  which  alternately  supplied  our  ancestors 
with  matter  for  joy  and  sorrow.  They  seem  to  have  been  so  numerous 
that  we  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  recover  them  all ;  and,  by 
way  of  evincing  tnat  mankind  have  in  aU  ages  been  given  to  self-tor- 
menting, the  bad  omens  fiU  a  catalogue  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
that  embracing  the  good. 
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Treating  of  the  wars  waged  by  Maurice  agaisst  the  Avars  A.D.  595, 
Gibbott  wrkes  that  the  emperor  ^solicited  without  success  a  miracitlous 
answer  to  his  nocturnal  prayers.  His  mind  was  confounded  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot  that 
the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our 
conntry." 

Though  only  observed  by  the  vulgar,  omens  and  prognostications 
of  things,  writes  Bourne,  are  still  in  the  mouths  of  alL  **  In  country 
places  especially  they  are  in  great  repute,  and  are  the  divectors  of 
several  actions  of  Hfe,  being  looked  upon  as  presa$;es  of  things  future, 
or  the  determiners  of  present  good  or  eviL''  He  specifies  several, 
which  he  derives  with  the  greatest  probability  from  the  heathen, 
whose  attention  to  them  he  further  connects  with  the  Jewish  practice 
of  asking  for  signs.  AH  such  observations  at  the  present  day  Bourne 
holds  to  be  sinful  and  diabolical. 

In  Wither's  Abuses  Stripe  and  Whipt  (1613)  we  read— 

"  For  worthlesse  matters  some  are  wondrous  sad, 
Whom  if  I  call  not  vaine  I  must  terme  mad. 
If  that  their  Noses  bleed  some  oertaine  Dfops* 
And  then  againe  upon  the  suddaine  stops* 
Or,  if  the  babling  Foule  we  call  a  Jajr, 
A  Squirrell,  or  a  Hare,  but  crosse  their  way, 
Or,  if  the  Salt  fiUl  toward  them  at  Table^ 
Or  any  sach  like  superstitiotts  Bable, 
Their  mirth  is  spoil  d,  because  th^  hold  it  true 
That  some  mischance  must  thereupon  ensue.  '* 

From  Dryden  and  Lee's  (Edipus  we  take  the  following^ 


"  For  when  we  think  Fate  hovers  o'er  our  heads, 
Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds. 
Owls,  Ravens,  Crickets  seem  the  Watch  of  Death  ; 
Nature's  worst  vermin  scare  her  godlike  sons ; 
Echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice, 
Grow  babbling  ghosts  and  call  us  to  our  graves  ; 
Each  molehiU  thought  swells  to  a  huge  Olympus, 
While  we,  fantastic  dreamers,  heave  and  puff 
And  sweat  with  aa  Imagination's  weight, 
As  if,  like  Atlas,  with  these  mortal  shoulders 
We  could  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world." 

Down  to  1795  we  have  testimony  in  the  Statistical  Account  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  omens  at  Forglen  in  Banffshire ;  ^'  the  older 
people  "  looldng  thereto. 

Of  the  omens  that  happened  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  Hickes* 
letter  to  the  Master  of  University  College,  dated  23d  January  171 1, 
and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  mentions,  as  having  been  within  his 
own  personal  observation,  ''  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  his  head ; 
the  broken  canopy  over  it ;  and  the  rent  flag  hanging  upon  the  White 
Tower."    The  Hg  was  torn,  he  says,  by  the  wind  at  die  same  time 
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diat  the  signal  was  communicated  to  the  tower  that  the  king  had  been 
crowned.  Hickes,  who  intimates  that  he  lays  no  great  stress  upon 
these  omens^  yet  confesses  that  he  cannot  despise  them.  Most  of 
them,  he  beheves,  ''come  by  chance,  but  some  from  superior  intellec- 
tusJ  agents,  especially  those  whidi  regard  the  fsEttes  of  kings  and 
nations.*  In  this  connection  we  must  not  omit  to  record  the  pro- 
phetic reference  made  by  Charles  IL  to  the  (sxt  of  his  ungodal 
Drother.  ''  I  am  weary  of  travelling/'  said  the  merry  monaztdi  one 
day  to  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode ;  '*  I  am  resolved  to  go  abroad  no  mate : 
but,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my  brother  will  da 
I  am  much  afraid,  when  he  comes  to  the  throne,  he  will  be  obUgid  to 
travel  again." 

In  Aubrey's  Remains  are  recorded  several  portents  which  preceded 
the  changes  of  government  in  his  time.  Thus,  at  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard's,  on  the  first  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  Pariiament  of  1641, 
the  sceptre  fell  off  the  plaster  figure  of  the  king  which  stood  in  the 
haJl ;  at  the  trial  of  the  kine  the  head  of  his  cane  fell  off;  and  before 
Cromwell's  death  a  great  whale  came  to  Greenwich.  He  also  notices 
die  tearing  of  the  canopy  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  on  the  return 
from  the  abbey.  '"Twas  of  doth-of-gold,"  writes  Aubrey  emphati- 
cally ;  ''  and  my  strength,  I  am  confident,  could  not  have  rent  it,  and 
it  was  not  a  windy  day." 

One  of  Gay's  Fables  deals  with  the  subject  very  happily^- 

'' Why  are  those  tears?    Why  droops  yonr  head  ? 
Is  then  your  other  husband  dead? 
Or  does  a  worse  disgrace  betide — 
Hath  no  one  since  his  death  applied  ? 
Alas  I  you  know  the  cause  too  weU. 
The  Salt  is  spilt ;  to  me  it  felL 
Then,  to  contribute  to  my  loss, 
My  Knife  and  Fork  were  laid  across, 
On  Friday  too !    The  day  I  dread  t 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  1 
Last  night  (I  vow  to  Heav'n  'tis  true), 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  Coffin  flew. 
Next  Post  some  frtal  News  shall  tell ! 
God  send  my  Cornish  Friends  be  well  1 

.  •  •  •  a 

That  Raven  on  yon  left-hand  Oak 

(Curse  on  his  ill-bedding  Croak) 

Bodes  me  no  ^ood.    No  more  she  said, 

When  poor  bhnd  Ball,  with  stumbling  tread, 

Fell  prone.     O'ertum'd  the  Pannier  lay. 

And  ner  mash'd  £^  bestrew'd  die  way. 

She,  sprawling  in  vSt  yellow  road, 

Rail'd,  swore,  and  curst :  Thou  croaking  Toad, 

A  murrain  tidce  thy  whoreson  throat  1 

I  knew  misfortune  in  the  note. 

Dame,  quoth  the  Raven,  spare  your  oaths, 
Unclendi  your  fist,  and  wipe  your  clothes ; 
But  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  ? 
Goody,  the  fisult  was  all  your  own ; 
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For,  had  you  had  this  brittle  ware 

On  Dnn,  the  old  sure-footed  Mare, 

Though  all  the  RaTens  of  the  Hundred 

With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd. 

Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  his  legs. 

And  you,  good  Woman,  sav'd  your  Eggs." 

Weighty  is  the  observation  of  Defoe  that "  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  gooa  sense  than  imagining  everything  we  see  and  hear  is  a  prog- 
nostic of  good  or  evily  except  it  be  the  bdief  that  nothing  is  so." 


CHILD'S  CAUL; 

OTHSRWISX  THE  SILLY  HOW,  f./.,  THE  HOLY  OR  FORTUNATE 

CAP  OR  HOOD. 

A  CAUL  is  a  little  membrane  encompassing  the  head  found  on 
some  children  when  bom.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  good  omen  to 
the  chUd  itself^  and  the  vulgar  opinion  is  that  whoever  obtains  it  by 
purchase  will  be  fortunate  and  escape  dangers.  An  instance  of  great 
fortune  in  one  bom  with  this  coif  is  ffiven  by  i^Blius  Lampridius  in 
his  histonr  of  Diadumenusy  who  in  after-life  attained  the  sovereign 
dignity  of  the  Empire.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  this 
superstition  was  very  prevalent ;  and  St  Chrysostom  inveighs  against 
it  m  several  of  his  Homilies,  the  eloquent  Father  beixi^  especially 
severe  against  one  Proetus,  a  clergyman,  who  bought  a  caul  from  a 
midwife  with  a  view  to  being  fortunate. 

'^  In  Scotland,"  says  Ruddiman  in  his  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Vixgil, 
V.  HoWy  **  the  Women  call  a  holy  or  sefy  How  (t./.,  holy  or  fortunate 
Cap  or  Hood)  a  Film,  or  Membrane  stretched  over  the  Heads  of 
Children  new  bom^  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  part  of  that  which 
covers  ^e  Foetus  m  the  womb ;  and  they  give  out  that  Children  so 
bora  will  be  very  fortunate."  And  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  the  north 
of  England,  a  midwife  is  termed  a  howdy  or  howdy -wife;  the 
appellation,  we  take  it,  being  a  diminutive  of  How,  and  derived  from 
this  wellnigh  obsolete  opinion  of  old  women.  In  France,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  the  superstition  is  proverbial ;  "6tre  n^  coiff^^e" 
being  used  to  denote  that  a  person  is  extremely  fortunate. 

Besides  its  reputation  for  medical  virtue  in  the  case  of  diseasesL  a 
caul  is  held  to  be  an  infallible  preservative  against  drowning ;  under 
which  idea  it  used  to  be  frequently  advertised  in  the  public  papers 
ind  purchased  by  seamen.  It  was  also  sold  bv  midwives  to  advocates, 
as  being  a  special  means  of  making  them  eloquent ;  and  the  mem^ 
brane  was  further  applied  to  the  service  of  magic.  Accordine  to 
Grose,  the  owner  of  a  caul  is  enabled  to  know  the  state  of  health  of 
the  person  who  was  bom  with  it;  the  membrane's  firmness  and 
crispness  denoting  that  he  (or  she)  is  alive  and  well,  and  its  relaxation 
and  flaccidity  indicating  either  death  or  sickness. 

Cauls  are  not  often  advertised  for  sale  nowadays,  but  they  used 
to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  newspaper  announcement.    Thus,  in  the 
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Morning  Post  of  Saturday,  21st  of  August  1779,  gentlemen  of  the 
Navy  and  others  going  long  voyages  to  sea  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  fact  of  a  cJiild's  caul  to  be  disposed  of ;  inquiry  to  be 
made  at  the  Bartlet  Buildings  Coffee  House  in  Holborn ;  and  a 
special  intimation  being  added:  **N.B.  —  To  avoid  unnecessary 
trouble,  the  price  is  twenty  guineas.**  In  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
July  1790  appeared  a  similar  advertisement ;  and  in  the  Timet  of 
20th  February  1813  we  read:  ^'A  child's  caul  to  be  sold»  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Enquire  at  No.  2  Church  street,  Minories.  To 
prevent  trouble,  price  £^2."  A  week  later  the  Times  had  two 
advertisements  of  the  same  sort  together — 

"  Caul.— A  child's  canl  to  be  sold.    Enquire  at  Na  2  Greystoke  Place, 
Fetter  Lane ; " 

and — 

''  To  persons  going  to  sea.    A  child's  caul,  in  a  perfect  state,  to  be  weid 
cheap.      Apply  at  5  Duke  street,  Manchester  Square,  where  it  may  be 


As  to  the  stimulus  to  eloquence  anciently  associated  with  this  mem- 
brane, Douce  observes  that  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the 
affinity  of  the  coif*  worn  by  the  judges  to  this  practice  of  antiquity: 
and,  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  it  may  be  added  that  if  the  lawyers 
of  old  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  superstition,  or.  falling  into  it 
themselves,  gave  large  sums  to  win  these  cauls,  it  i»  out  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  wear  them. 

''Solent  deinde  pueri  pileo  insigniri  naturali,  quod  obstetrioes 
rapiunt  et  advocatis  credulis  vendunt,  siquidem  cdusidici  hoc  juvari 
dicuntur,"  writes  Lampridius  of  Diadumenus ;  of  which  passage  we 
have  a  version  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  refers  to  the  lue  of 
Antoninus  by  Spartianus  in  support  of  the  assertion  "  that  Ghfldm 
<ire  sometimes  bom  with  this  natural  cap,  which  midwives  were  wont 
to  sell  to  credulous  lawyers,  who  held  an  opinion  Chat  it  contriboted 
to  their  promotion." 

The  Athenian  Oracle  speaks  of  the  superstition  extending  to  the 
length  of  believing  that  those  who  were  bom  with  cauls  were  exempt 
from  the  miseries  and  calamities^  of  humanity ;  their  good  fortune 
including  even  invulnerability,  provided  they  were  always  careful  to 
carry  the  membrane  about  with  them  ;  nay.  if  it  were  lost  or  stoiea, 
the  benefit  of  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  holder  of  it 

In  Digby's  Elvira,  Don  Zancho  inquires — 

"  Were  we  not  bom  with  cauls  upon  our  heads, 
Thiak'st  thou,  Chicken,  to  come  off  twice  arow 
Thus  rarely  from  such  dangerous  adventures?  " 


*  "In  token  or  signe  that  all  Justices  are  thus  graduate  (f>.,  Seijeanti 
at  Law),"  writes  Dugdale,  '*  every  of  them  always,  whilst  he  sitteth  in  the 
King's  Court,  weareiA  a  white  Cotf  of  SUk^  which  is  the  principal  and  chie! 
Insignment  of  habit,  wherewith  Serjeants  at  Law  in  their  creation  are  dedccd, 
and  neither  the  Justice,  nor  yet  the  Serjeant,  shall  ever  pat  off  the  Q*^ 
no  not  in  the  King's  presence,  though  he  be  in  talk  with  hs  Majesties  H^ 
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So  also  in  the  Alchymist  of  Jonson,  Face 


"  Yes ;  and  that 
Yo'  were  bom  with  a  cawl  o'  yoar  head  ;  ** 

while  in  Melton's  Astrologaster  we  Jiave  the  record — 

**  That  if  a  child  be  borne  with  a  cawle  on  his  head  he  shall  be  very  for* 
tnnate."* 

Sir  Thomas  Browne's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  runs  thus — 

''To  speak  strictly,  the  effect  is  natural,  and  thvs  to  be  conceiyed:  the 
Infimt  hath  tiiree  Teguments,  or  roembiunaceous  Filmes  which  cover  it  in 
the  womb,  fl/.,  the  Corion,  Anmios,  and  AUantois ;  the  Corion  is  the  out- 
murd  membrane,  wherein  are  implanted  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  umbilical 
Vessels,  wfaere^  its  nourishment  is  conveyed ;  the  AUantois,  a  thin  coat, 
seated  under  the  Corion,  wherein  are  received  the  watery  separations  con- 
veyed by  the  Urachus,  that  the  acrimony  thereof  should  not  onend  the  skin  : 
the  Amnios  is  a  general  investment,  containing  the  sudosons,  or  thin  serositv 
perspirable  through  the  skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the  Infant  breaketfa 
these  coverings,  U  sometim$s  carrUtk  with  it,  aitmt  tMe  head^  a.  part  of  the 
Amnios  or  nearest  Coat :  which,  saith  Spigelins,  either  proceedeth  from  the 
toughness  of  the  membrane  or  weaknesse  of  the  In&nt  that  cannot  get  clear 
thereof,  and  therefore  herein  significations  are  natural  and  concluding  upon 
the  Infant,  but  not  to  be  extoided  unto  magical  signalities,  or  any  other 
person." 

According  to  Lemnius,  if  the  caul  be  of  a  blackish  colour,  it  is  an 
omen  of  ill  fortune  to  the  child,  whereas  a  reddish  one  betokens  «yery* 
thing  that  is  good.  "  There  is  an  old  opinion/'  he  observes,  ^  not 
only  prevalent  amongst  the  common  and  ignorant  people,  but  also 
amongst  men  of  great  note  and  physicians  also,  how  that  children  bom 
with  a  caul  over  their  faces  are  born  with  an  omen  or  sign  of  good  or 
bad  luck :  whereas  they  know  not  that  this  is  common  to  all,  and  that 
the  child  in  the  womb  was  defended  by  three  membranes."  The 
vulgar  saying,  ".  You  are  a  lucky  man ;  you  were  wrapped  up  in  a  part 
of  your  mothst^s  stnack^  probably  originated  in  this  superstition. 
Akin  to  that  phrase  is  the  reference  in  the  Athenian  Oracle  to  it  as 
"  that  shirtr 

In  Willis's  Mount  Tabor  (1639)  ^^  i^^*^ — 

"  Ther  was  one  special  remarkable  thing  concerning  xnvself,  who  being  mv 
Parents'  first  Son,  but  their  second  Child  (they  having  a  Daughter  before  me), 
when  I  came  into  the  World,  my  head,  face,  and  foreparts  of  the  body,  were 
all  covered  over  with  a  thin  kell  or  skin,  wrought  like  an  artificial  Veile ;  as 
also  my  ddest  Sonne,  being  likewise  my  second  Childe,  was  borne  with  the 
like  extraordinary  covering :  our  Midwives  and  Gossips  holding  such  Children 
as  come  so  veiled  into  the  World,  to  ht  vttj  fortunate  (as  they  call  it),  there 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholv  quotes  from  Guianerius  (De  iEgritu- 
dine  Matris)  a  story  of  '*a  silly  jealous  fellowe  that,  seeing  his  child  new 
borne  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure  a  Frandscan  that  used  to  come  to  his 
house  was  the  feither  of  it — ^it  was  so  like  a  friar's  oowle— and  thereupon 
threatened  the  friar  to  kill  hiuL" 
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bemr  not  one  cliilde  Amongtt  many  hundreds  that  tie  90  borne ;  and  thk 
to  (all  oat  in  the  same  manner  both  to  the  Father  and  the  Sonne  bdag  madi 


more  rare. ' 


In    Waller's   Advice   to   a   Painter  (1681)  occurs   the   annexed 
passage — 

"  Barking  Bear-ward — 
Whom  pniy'e  dont  forget  to  paint  with's  Sta£( 

Tost  at  this  green  Bears  Tai^ 

Watching  (as  carefoll  Neat-herds  do  their  Kine) 
Lest  he  snould  eat  her  nanseoos  Secundine. 
Then  draw  a  Haw-thorn  Bnsh,  and  let  him  place 
The  Heam  npon't,  with  fiuth,  that  the  next  Race 
May  Females  prove ; " 

the  explanation  of  the  passau^  being  that  it  is  an  allusion  to  **  a  little 
piece  of  superstition  which  me  country  people  use.  carefully  attoiding 
their  calving  cows  lest  they  should  eat  tneir  after-Durthen,  which  they 
commonly  throw  upon  a  hawthorn  bush  with  stedfast  belief  that  they 
shall  have  a  cow-calf  the  next  year  after  ;**  and  the  word  ''heam 
being  explained  to  mean  ''  the  same  in  beasts  as  the  secundine  or  skis 
that  the  young  is  wrapped  in*" 


SNEBZINa 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  sneezing  hu  been  held  to  be 
ominous.    Thus  we  read  in  the  Odyssey— 

"  She  spoke :  Telemachns  then  sneez'd  aloud; 
Constrain 'd,  his  nostril  echo'd  throitth  the  crowd. 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blest : 
So  may  these  impious  fidl,  oy  Fate  opprest ; " 

the  comment  of  Eustathius  being  that  sneezing  to  the  left  was 
unlucky,  whereas  sneezing  to  the  right  was  propitious* 

Xenophon  having  end^  a  speech  to  his  soldiers  with  the  words, 
^  We  have  many  reasons  ^o  hope  for  preservation,"  one  of  his  heutn 
sneezed  ;  whereupon  the  whole  army^  accepting  the  omen,  forthwkh 
paid  adoration  to  the  gods,  after  which  Xenophon  resumed  his  dis- 
course with  the  observation,  ^  Since^  my  fellow-soldiers,  at  the  mentioB 
of  your  preservation  Jupiter  has  sent  this  omen,"  &c 

*'  Two  or  three  neses,"  we  read  in  the  Vulgana  of  Hormannus,  "be 
holsom :  one  is  a  shrewd  token  ; "  and,  according  to  Scot,  if  any  ooe 
sneezes  twice  a  night  for  three  nights  in  succession,  it  is  to  be  accqited 
as  a  sign  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  household  is  on  the  point  of 
death,  or  that  some  other  loss  is  about  to  occur,  or  some  very  strikiDf 
advantage. 

Prometheus,  we  learn  from  Ross's  Arcana  MicrocosmL  was  the  fint 
that  wished  well  to  the  sneezer,  when  the  man  he  made  of  day  fc&  into 
a  fit  of  sternutation  upon  the  approach  of  the  celestial  fire  he  had  stolen 
from  the  sun  ;  and  this,  says  Koss,  is  the  origin  of  the  Gentile  custom 
of  saluting  the  sneezer.    "  They  used  also  to  worship  the  head  in 
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sternutation,  as  being  a  divine  part  and  seat  of  the  senses  and 
cogitation.*' 

One  of  Aristotle's  problems  is,  why  sneezing  from  noon  to  midnight 
is  good,  but  from  night  to  noon  unlucky  ;  and  St  Austin  tells  us  that 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  go  to  bed  again  if  they  sneezed  in  the  act  of 
pulling  on  their  shoes. 

The  Rabbinical  account  of  sneezing  is  very  singular.  According  to 
Buxtorf  8  Chaldee  Lexicon,  it  was  a  mortal  sign  even  from  the  nrst 
man,  until  it  was  taken  off  by  the  special  supplication  of  Jacob ;  ^  from 
whence,  as  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  this  salutation  first  b^ui 
and  was  after  continued  by  the  expression  of  Tobim  Chaiim,  or  vita 
Bona  !  by  standers-by,  upon  all  occasions  of  sneezing." 

When  Themistodes  sacrificed  in  his  gaUery  on  the  eve  of  battle  with 
Xerxes,  one  of  the  assistants  on  his  right  hand  sneezed.  Thereupon, 
says  Plutarch,  the  soothsayer  Euphrantides  presaged  the  overthrow  of 
the  Persians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  invoking  blessings  on 
those  who  sneeze  has  been  derived  to  the  Christian  world,  where  it 
generally  prevails,  from  heathenism.  Sig[onius,  absurdly  enough, 
inclines  in  his  History  of  Italy  to  deduce  it  from  a  pestilence  tnat 
broke  out  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  proved  mortal  to  all 
who  sneezed*  But  there  is  ample  evidence  of  its  superior  antiquity. 
Apuleius  mentions  it  three  centuries  before,  as  also  does  Pliny  in  his 
problem  Cur  stemutantes  salutantur  ;  Petronius  describes  it ;  Coelius 
Rhodoginus  has  an  example  of  it  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Cyrus ;  it  occurs  as  an  omen  in  the  i8th  idyl  of  Theo- 
critus ;  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  it  is  recorded  that,  though  otherwise  a 
very  sour  man,  he  was  most  punctual  in  his  salutation  of  others,  and 
that  he  expected  the  same  attention  to  himself;  and,  when  Uie  ten 
thousand  were  assembled  in  consultation  about  dieir  retreat,  a  sneeze 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  warriors  instantly  invoke  Jupiter  Soter. 

Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Africa 
and  the  East  is  attested  by  our  earliest  navigators.  When  the  King 
of  Mesopotamia  sneezes,  acclamations  ensue  throughout  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  Siamese  tender  the  salutation,  **  Long  life  to  you  I "  their 
belief  beine  that  one  of  the  judges  of  hell  keeps  a  register  in  which  is 
recorded  the  duration  of  men's  lives,  and  that  when  he  opens  it  and 
inspects  any  particular  leaf,  all  those  whose  names  happen  to  be 
entered  thereon  never  fail  to  sneeze  immediately.  So  also  of  the 
Persians ;  Han  way  tells  us  that  sneezing  is  reckoned  a  happy  omen, 
especially  when  often  repeated  ;  and  we  read  in  Codignus  that,  as  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  sneeze  of  the  Emperor  of  Monomotapha  evoked  the 
acclamations  of  the  city. 

*  In  Langley's  Abridgement  of  Polydore  Vergil  we  read : "  There  was  a  Plage 
wberbv  many  as  they  neezed  dyed  sodeynly,  whereof  it  grew  into  a  Custome, 
that  they  that  were  present  when  any  man  neezed  should  say,  God  helpe  yoo. 
A  like  deadly  plage  was  sometyme  in  yawning,  wherefore  Menne  used  to  fence 
themselves  with  the  Signe  of  the  Crosse :  bothe  wbiche  Customes  we  reteyne 
styl  It  this  day." 
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In  Portugal  the  observuice  of  the  custom  is  universal,  and  its 

omission  would  be  regarded  as  a  grave  breach  of  good  manners ;  and 
as  regards  our^lves,  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  (i6o8)y  affinns  e^ 
the  superstitious  man  that,  when  he  ^'  neeseth,"  he  '*  thinks  them  not 
his  friends  that  uncover  not ; "  uncovering  the  head  being  at  tiiat 
period  the  form  of  salutation. 

What  we  have  advanced  above  on  this  topic  is  set  forth  moie 
copiously  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine  for  April  1771 ;  the  nwoaAi 
being  founded  upon  Velle/s  History  of  France — 

**  The  Year  750  is  commonly  reckoned  the  sera  of  the  custom  of  saying  God 
bless  yon  1  to  one  who  happens  to  sneeze.  It  is  said  that  in  the  tinie  of  tk 
pontificate  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  the  air  was  filled  with  sach  a  deletezioB 
ihfloence  that  they  who  sneezed  immediately  expired.  On  this  the  deroc 
pontiff  appointed  a  form  of  prayer,  and  a  wish  to  be  said  to  pwrsons  sneeao^ 
tor  avertmg  them  from  the  fatal  effects  of  this  malignancy.  A  lahle  oontxivei: 
against  all  the  rules  of  probability,  it  being  certain  that  this  custom  has  fraa 
time  immemorial  subsisted  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  AcooBdiag  te 
mythology,  the  first  sign  of  life  Prometheus's  artificial  man  gave  was  by  sterst- 
tation.  This  supposed  creator  is  si  id  to  have  stolen  a  portion  <A  the  solar  rxfi ; 
and  filling  with  them  a  phia),  which  he  had  made  on  purpose,  sealed  it  19 
bermetiadly.  He  ixistantly  flies  back  to  his  fiivourite  automaton,  and,  opo- 
ing  the  phial,  held  it  dose  to  the  statue ;  the  rays,  still  retaining  all  their 
activity,  insinuate  themselves  through  the  pores,  and  set  the  factitioiis  mas 
a-sneesing.  Prometheus,  transported  with  the  success  of  his  machine,  offers  ns 
a  fervent  prayer,  with  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  so  singular  a  being.  Hs 
automaton  observed  him,  and,  remembering  his  ejaculations,  was  very  careful  oi 
the  like  occasions  to  offer  these  wishes  in  behalf  of  his  descendants,  who  pe^ 
petuated  it  from  father  to  son  in  aD  their  colonies. 

^  The  Rabbis,  speaking  of  this  custom,  do  likewise  ftive  it  a  very  antient  date. 
They  say  that,  not  loi^  after  the  Creation,  God  made  a  general  decvee  dnz 
every  man  living  should  sneese  but  once,  and  that,  at  the  very  instant  of  ks 
sneezing,  his  soul  should  depart,  without  any  previous  indisposition.  Jacob  I7 
no  means  liked  so  precipitate  a  way  of  leaving  the  world,  as  being  desiroos  di 
settling  his  family  affaurs,  and  those  of  his  conscience ;  he  prostrated  himself 
before  the  Lord,  wrestled  a  second  time  with  him,  and  earnestly  intreated  the 
favour  of  being  excepted  from  the  decree.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  ht 
sneezed  without  dying.  All  the  princes  of  the  Universe  being  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  unanimously  ordered  that,  for  the  future,  sneezing  should  be 
accompanied  with  thanksgivings,  for  the  preservation  and  wishes  for  the  pro- 
longation  of  life.  We  perceive,  even  in  these  fictions,  the  vestiges  of  traditioe 
and  historv,  which  place  the  epocha  of  this  civiHty  long  before  that  of  Chiis- 
tianity.  It  was  accounted  very  andent  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  n 
his  Problems  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  but  knew  nothing  of  its 
origin.  According  to  him,  the  first  men,  prepossessed  with  the  highest  tdeis 
concerning  the  h^d,  as  the  principal  scat  of  the  soul,  that  intelligent  substance 
governing  and  animating  the  whole  human  system,  carried  their  respect  eves 
to  sternutation,  as  the  most  manifest  and  most  sensible  operation  of  the  head 
Hence  those  several  forms  of  compliments  used  on  similar  occasions  amoi^ 
Greeks  and  Romans  :  Long^  may  you  Iwel  May  you  mjoy  heaUkI  ykftUr 
fmserveyoul^ 

Relying  on  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says 
that  **  sneezing  cures  the  hiccup,  is  profitable  to  iMiturient  women, 
in  lethargies,  apoplexies,  catalepsies.    It  is  bad  and  pcmidoas  io 
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diseases  of  the  chest,  in  the  beginning  of  catanhSy  in  new  and  tender 
conceptions,  for  then  it  endangers  abortion."  As  to  the  ground  upon 
which  the  custom  of  salutation  is  based,  he  supposes  it  is  the  opinion 
entertained  of  sternutation  by  the  ancients,  who  generally  regaurded  it 
as  either  a  good  sign  or  a  bad  ;  using  accordingly  '*  Salve''  or  Zev  ^»- 
tf-or  as  a  gratulation  in  the  one  case  and  a  deprecation  in  the  other. 
Sneezing,  writes  Sir  Thomas,  *^  being  properly  a  motion  of  the  Inrain 
suddenly  expelling  through  the  nostrils  what  is  offensive  to  it,  it  can* 
not  but  afford  some  evidence  of  its  vigour;  and  thefefore»  saith 
Aristotle,  they  that  hear  it  wpoaicwcvav  m  upw,  honour  it  as  something 
sacred  and  a  sign  of  sanity  in  the  diviner  part ;  and  this  he  illustrates 
from  the  practice  of  physicians,  who  m  persons  near  death  use 
sternutatories  (medicines  to  provoke  sneezing),  when,  if  the  facultv 
arise  and  sternutation  ensue,  they  conceive  hopes  oi  life  and  with 
gratuladon  receive  the  sign  of  safety." 
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'*  Dreams  are  but  the  rais'd 
Impreasions  of  premeditated  Things, 
Our  serious  apprehension  left  upon 
Our  minds,  or  else  th'  imaginary  shapes 
Of  Objects  proper  to  the  Complexion. 
Or  Disposition  of  our  Bodies. 

Cctgrao^s  Engiish  TVmsury  •/  Wii  and  Languagiy  1655. 

Dreams,  as  the  sacred  writing^  inform  us,  have  on  certain 
occasions  been  used  as  the  media  of  Revelation.  The  consideration 
of  them  in  this  view,  however,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
As  connected  with  our  present  design,  they  may  come  under  the 
head  either  of  Omens  or  of  Divination.  Homer  has  told  us  that  the 
dream  comes  firom  Jupiter ;  and  in  all  ages  and  every  kingdom  the 
idea  that  some  knowledge  of  the  future  is  to  be  derived  from  them 
has  formed  a  very  striking  article  in  the  creed  of  popular  superstition. 
As  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  175 1  wittily 
observes,  '^  Dreams  have  for  many  ages  been  esteemed  as  the  noblest 
resources  at  a  dead  lift  The  dreams  of  Homer  were  held  in  such 
esteem  that  they  were  styled  golden  dreams ;  and  amon^  the  Grecians 
we  fuid  a  whole  country  using  no  other  way  for  information  but  going 
to  sleep.' 

ComeUns  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanky  of  Sciences,  speaking  of  ^^  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,"  says:  ^'To  this  delusion  not  a  few  great 
Philosophers  have  eiven  not  a  little  credit^  especially  Democritus, 
Aristotle,  and  hb  foQower  Themistius,  Sinesius  also  the  Platonic^  so 
far  building  upon  examples  of  Dreams,  which  some  accident  hath 
made  to  be  true,  that  thence  they  endeavour  to  persuade  Men  that 
there  are  no  Dreams  but  what  are  real.  But  as  to  the  causes  of 
Dreams,  both  external  and  internal,  they  do  not  all  agree  in  one  Judg- 
ment For  the  Platonics  reckon  them  among  the  speci£k:  and  con- 
crete notions  of  the  SouL  Avicen  makes  the  cause  of  Dreams  to  be 
an  ultimate  intelligence  moving  the  Moon  in  the  middle  of  that  light 
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with  whidi  die  Cancies  of  Men  are  iihimiiiatc  iHiile  thejr  sleep. 
Aristotle  refen  the  cause  thereof  to  commoo  sense,  bat  placed  in  the 
fancy.  Arerroes  places  the  cause  in  the  inu^natioo  ;  Democritns 
ascribes  it  to  little  images  or  lepresentatives  separated  from  the  things 
themselves  ;  and  Albertas,  to  the  superior  infloences  which  contanaDjr 
flow  from  the  Side  through  many  specific  mediums.  The  Fhysidaas 
impute  the  cause  thereof  to  vapours  and  humours  :  others  to  tbe  afiiec- 
tions  and  cares  predominant  in  persons  idien  awake.  Others  joyn  ihe 
powers  of  the  soul,  celestial  influences  and  images  together;  all  mak- 
ing but  one  cause.  Artemidoms  and  Daldianus  have  wiitteu  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Dreams:  and  certain  Books  go  about  undff 
Abraham's  name,  whom  Philo,  in  his  Book  of  the  Gyants  and  of  Gvi 
Life,  asserts  to  have  been  the  first  practiser  thereof  Other  Tieatisei 
there  are  falsified  under  the  names  of  David  and  Solomcm,  wlieieifl 
are  to  be  read  nothing  but  meer  Dreams  concerning  Dream&  Bat 
Marcus  Cicero,  in  his  Book  of  Divination,  hath  given  suffident  leasons 
against  the  vanity  and  folly  of  those  that  give  credit  to  Dreams,  wfaidi 
I  purposely  here  omit* 

**  We  find  Peter  of  Blois,*  writes  Hemy  in  his  History  of  Greai 
Britain,  **  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  writing  an  account  of  his  Dreams  to  his  firiend  the  Bishop 
of  Bath,  and  teUing  him  how  anxious  he  had  been  about  the  Inter- 
pretation of  them  ;  and  that  he  had  employed  for  that  purpose  divina- 
tion by  the  Psalter.  The  English,  it  seems  probable,  had  sdll  mace 
superstitious  curiosity,  and  paid  greater  attention  to  Dreams  and 
Omens  than  the  Normans ;  for  when  William  Rufiis  was  dissuaded 
from  going  abroad  on  the  morning  of  that  day  on  which  he  was  killed, 
because  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  had  dreamed  something  which  por- 
tended danger,  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  reply  :  ^  Do  yoa  imagine 
that  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  be  frighted  by  a  Dream,  or  the  Sneezuig 
ofan  old  Woman?'" 

In  the  Sapho  and  Phao  of  Lilly  (1584)  are  some  pleasant  observa- 
tions on  dreams :  '^  And  can  there  be  no  trueth  in  Dreams  ?  Yea, 
Dreams  have  their  trueth. — Dreames  are  but  dotings,  which  cone 
either  by  things  we  see  in  the  day,  or  meates  that  we  eate,  and  so  the 
common  sense  preferring  it  to  be  the  imaginative.  '  I  dreamed,'  says 
Ismena, '  mine  Eye  To<^  was  loose,  and  that  I  thrust  it  out  with  my 
Tongue.'  '  It  fortelleth,'  replies  Mtleta, '  the  losse  of  a  Friend :  and  1 
ever  thought  thee  so  ful  of  prattle^  that  thou  wouldest  thmst  out  tiie 
best  Friend  with  the  tatling.^" 

Cicero  hu  some  pleasantry  on  the  subject  He  states  that,  a  oertaia 
man  having  dreamed  of  an  tgg  being  hidden  under  his  bed,  the  sooth- 
sa3rer  who  was  applied  to  for  tiie  interpretation  of  the  dream  assured 
him  that  treasure  was  concealed  there.  Accordingly  he  caused  the 
place  to  be  dug  up,  when  he  found  silver,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold.  By  way  of  testifying  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  interpreter,  he  took  him  some  pieces  of  the  silver ;  but  die 
soothsayer,  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  gold  also,  inquired,  "  And 
will  you  not  give  me  some  of  the  yolk  too  ?" 

Everjr  dream,  according  to  Wolfius,  arises  from  some  sensation,  and 
Is  oontmued  by  the  succession  dt  phantasms  in  the  mind.     Whoa 
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we  dream,  he  sayi,  we  imagine  something,  or  the  mind  produces 
phantasms ;  but  no  phantasm  can  arise  in  the  mind  without  a  previous 
sensation  ;  and  equally  no  dream  can  arise  without  a  previous  sensa- 
tion. '*  If  our  author  meant  a  previous  sensation  of  the  subject  of 
the  dream,"  interposes  Douce, ''  it  certainly  is  not  so/ 

It  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  that  the  interpretation  of  natural 
dreams  has  been  much  laboured,  but  mixed  with  numerous  extrava- 
gancies ;  and  at  present,  he  adds,  it  stands  not  upon  its  best  founda- 
tion. The  whole  imaginary  febric,  we  may  observe,  has  now  fallen  to 
the  ground.  None  but  the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar  minds  entertain 
any  faith  therein ;  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams  apparently  has 
been  remitted  to  the  physician. 

Hippocrates  has  numerous  curious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
dreams ;  and  Ennius  has  the  very  sensible  remark,  that  what  men 
study  and  ponder  during  the  day  they  dream  of  at  night.  Probably 
there  are  few  whose  experience  will  not  enable  them  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  that  remark.  Frightful  dreams,  perhaps,  are  always  indica- 
tions of  some  violent  oppression  of  Nature. 

Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  instructs  us  as  to  the  ''art  and 
order''  to  be  used  in  digging  for  money  revealed  in  dreams.  ^  There 
must  be  made,"  he  says,  ^  upon  a  hazel  wand  three  crosses,  and  certain 
words  must  be  said  over  it,  and  hereunto  must  be  added  certain 
characters  and  barbarous  names.  And,  whilst  the  treasure  is  a-digging, 
there  must  be  read  the  psalms  D€  profutuUsy  &c.,  and  then  a  certain 
prayer  ;  and,  if  the  time  of  digging  be  neglected,  the  Devil  will  carry 
all  the  treasure  away." 

In  Gregory's  Posthuma  is  to  be  found  the  record  of  a  singular  super- 
stitious usage,  by  which  parents  used  to  determine  the  future  careers 
of  their  offspring.  They  asked  the  children  in  their  sleep  whether 
they  had  *^  anie  minde  to  book  or  no."  If  the  answer  was  Yes,  they 
accounted  it  an  excellent  presage ;  but  if  there  was  no  answer,  or 
nothing  to  the  purpose^  they  assigned  them  to  service  at  the  plough. 

Some  curious  rhymes  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  derived  rrom  the 
Harieian  MS.,  are  contained  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January 

1799— 

"  Upon  my  ryght  syde  y  may  leye,  blessid  Lady  to  the  y  prey 
Ftor  the  teres  that  ye  lete  upon  your  swete  Sonnys  feete 
Sende  me  grace  for  to  slepe,  ana  good  dremys  for  to  mete 
Slepying  wakyng  till  morrowe  day  bee. 
Our  Lorae  is  the  freute,  our  Ladye  is  the  tree : 
Blessid  be  the  blossom  that  sprange,  Lady,  of  the. 
In  nOie  patris  ft  filii  ft  sp's  sancti.     Amen."         [nr.] 

He  that  dreams  he  has  lost  a  tooth,  we  are  instructed  in  Lowde*s 
Amyraldus,  shall  lose  a  friend  (or,  rather,  has  already  lost  one) ;  and 
he  that  dreams  of  a  rib  being  taken  out  of  his  side  shall  ere  long 
witness  the  death  of  his  wife.     In  the  same  spirit  Shylock  says — 

"  There  is  some  ill  a^brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night." 

If  the  troubled  Oancy  of  the  superstitious  man,  writes  Bishop  Hall 
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ia  his  Characters  of  Virtnes  aad  Vices,  sboald  **  second  bis  thoii^ks 
with  the  dreame  of  a  fair  gaidei^  or  gieeae  Foshesy  or  diesaftBtaiiao  of 
a  dead  friend,  be  takes  leave  of  the  wortd,  and  sayes  he  carnior  hfc' 
There  is  not  a  dream,  proceeds  the  same  writer,  that  is  not  regarded 
as  a  prediction  and  has  not  its  interpretation ;  and,  if  the  event  shosid 
not  happen  to  con6rm  the  exposition^  the  dream  is  exponnded  ra  cao- 
formity  with  the  event. 

The  dreams  of  ^  a  £ure  and  happy  milkmaid,*  says  Overfanry,  aic 
^'so  chaste  that  she  dare  tell  them :  only  a  Fridaies  dreana  is  afl  her 
superstition :  that  she  conceales  for  feare  of  anger." 

Mdton's  Astroli^;aster  gives  several  ezampln  of  the  sjgmfirarinm 
of  dreams.  Thus,  to  dram  of  ^;gs  or  fire  focetdls  that  one  diaS 
^  heare  of  anger ;"  and  to  dream  Si  the  devil  is  good-lack,  as  k  Iflce^ 
wise  is  to  dmun  of  gold  ;  but  of  silver  it  is  iH  Drowsiness,  abo,  lie 
indicates  as  a  sign  of  ill-lock ;  and  the  observation  that  '^  it  is  a  voj 
ill  signe  to  be  melancholy  "  will  commend  itself  to  the  appreoatioB  of 
mankind  at  large.  So  ako  in  the  Countryman's  Counsellor  (1633)  k 
is  recorded  that  to  dream  of  eagles  flying  over  our  heads,  or  of  mar- 
riages, dancing,  and  feasting,  foretells  tl^  death  of  kinsfolk  ;  of  siher 
given  to  oneself  sorrow ;  contrariwise  of  gold ;  and  of  bloody  teetk, 
the  death  of  the  dreamer.  Again,  to  dream  tA  die  loss  of  an  ask- 
tooth  or  an  eye  implies  the  death  of  a  friend  ;  of  weeing  in  sleep, 
joy ;  of  seeing  one's  face  in  the  water,  or  of  seeing  the  dead,  long  life : 
of  handling  lead  or  seeing  a  hare,  death ;  and  of  chickens  and  biids, 


From  Lupton's  long  list  of  Notable  Things  we  take  the  foOowiiif 
items  :  If  a  woman  dreams  she  is  kmdling  a  fire,  it  denotes  that  she 
will  be  delivered  of  a  male  child ;  and  if,  while  she  is  not  yet  big^  siie 
dreams  of  her  delivery,  '^  it  is  a  sign  that  she  shall  at  length  be  happily 
brou^t  to  bed.''  In  the  case  of  a  maid  dreaming  the  same  draaia, 
^  it  signifies  banquet,  joy,  and  succeeding  nuptials."  To  dream  yos 
see  a  stack  of  com  burned  foreshadows  nunine  and 


and  mortaltty,  whik 
for  a  young  man  to  dream  of  seeing  a  bam  well  stored  signifies  mar- 
riage of  a  rich  wife.  To  dream  Uiat  he  has  a  ghos  full  of  water  gives 
him  signifies  marriage  simply ;  but,  if  he  dreams  of  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well,  it  denotes  his  speedy  marriage;  So^  also,  for  the 
unmarried  to  dream  of  being  struck  by  lightning  betokens  marriage ; 
''but  it  breaks  marriages  made  and  nu^ces  friends  enemies."  To 
dream  of  having  or  seeing  the  forehead  of  a  lion  betokens  the  getdm 
of  a  male  child ;  of  roast  pork,  speedy  profit ;  of  drinking  sweet  wioc^ 
success  at  Law.  To  dream  of  moderate  rain  and  drops  of  water  is 
good  for  ploughmen ;  and,  if  a  sick  person  dreams  of  a  river  or  foun- 
tain of  clear  water,  it  denotes  recovery. 

Lupton  gives  Mizaldus  as  his  authority  for  the  next  series,  in  which 
to  dream  of  going  over  a  broken  bridge  betokens  fear ;  of  having  your 
head  cut  off  for  a  heinous  offence,  the  death  of  friends  ;  of  cleaning 
the  hands,  trouble ;  of  seeing  hanas  filthy  and  foul,  loss  and  danger ; 
of  feeding  lambs,  grief  and  pain ;  of  "  taking  "  flies,  wrong  and  injury : 
of  following  bees,  gain  or  profit ;  of  being  married,  the  death  of  kins- 


folk ;  of  worshipping  Goo,  gladness ;  of  looking  in  a  glass, 
issue,  or  a  child ;"  and  of  having  oil  poured  upon  you,  joy. 


**sonie 
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The  authority  of  Artemidorus  is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  ensuing 
items  :  To  dream  of  seeing  monks  portends  death  or  calamity ;  of 
seeing  fat  oxen,  plenty  of  all  things ;  of  losine  an  eye  or  tooth,  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  kinsman,  or  some  other  evil  luck  ;  of  being  dumb, 
speedy  gladness ;  of  seeing  oxen  plough,  gain ;  and  of  entering  into 
water,  evil 

Lupton  further  notes  that  to  dream  of  killing  serpents  signifies 
victory ;  of  all  your  teeth  being  bloody,  the  death  of  the  dreamer ;  of 
your  teeth  being  drawn  out,  the  death  of  another ;  of  birds  entering 
a  house,  loss  ;  of  weeping,  joy  ;  of  handling  money,  anger  ;  and  of 
seeing  dead  horses,  ''a  lucky  event  of  things."  Finally,  we  are 
instructed  that  ''he  that  sleepeth  in  a  sheep's  skin  shall  see  true 
dreams,  or  dream  of  things  that  be  true." 

Under  the  head  of  "  The  Bay-Tree,*  in  A  Strange  Metamorphosis 
of  Man  transformed  into  a  Wildemesse  (1634),  occurs  the  passage  : 
'*  Nor  is  he  altogether  free  from  superstition,  for  he  will  make  you 
believe  that,  if  you  put  his  leaves  but  under  your  pillow,  you  shall  be 
sure  to  have  true  dreames." 

*'  I  have  heard  you  say  that  dreames  and  visions  were  fabulous," 
says  Ursula  in  the  old  (1036)  play  of  The  Vow-Breaker ;  "  and  yet  one 
day  I  dreamt  fowle  water  ran  through  the  floore,  and  the  next  day 
the  house  was  on  fire.  You  us'd  to  say  hobgoblins,  fairies,  and  the 
like,  were  nothing  but  our  owne  affrightments,  and  yet  o*  my  troth, 
Cuz,  I  once  dreamed  of  a  young  batchelour,  and  was  ridd  with  a  night- 
mare. But  come,  so  my  conscience  be  cleere,  I  never  care  how  fowle 
my  dreames  are." 

Various  are  the  popular  superstitions,  or  at  least  the  faint  traces  of 
them,  that  still  continue  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
dreams  of  divination,  such  as  fastmg  St  Ames's  fast ;  placing  a  piece 
of  the  first  cut  of  a  groaning-cheese  under  the  pillow,  by  way  of  stimu- 
lating young  people  to  dream  of  their  lovers  ;  putting  a  Bible  in  the 
same  place,  with  a  sixpence  introduced  at  the  Book  of  Ruth,  to  enable 
maidens  to  dream  of  the  men  destined  to  be  their  husbands ;  *  and 
the  like.  Strutt  mentions  a  device  to  which  he  inclines  to  award  the 
virtue  of  efficacy.  It  consisted  in  writing  their  names  on  a  slip  of 
paper  at  twelve  o'clock,  burning  the  same,  then  carefully  gathering  up 
the  ashes,  and  laying  them,  closely  wrapped  in  paper,  upon  a  looking- 
class,  marked  with  a  cross,  under  their  pillows.  ''  This  should  make 
them  dream  of  their  loves."  Various  also  are  the  interpretations  of 
dreams  given  by  old  women  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  that 
their  popularity  is  insensibly  declining. 

THE  MOON. 

The  Moon,  anciently  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  has  latterly 
become  an  article  in  the  creed  of  popular  superstition.  The 
Druids;  we  know,  were  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  certain  rites 
at  the  changes  of  the  luminary;  and  that  this  planet  has  great 
influence  in  vulgar  philosophy,  we  are  reminded  by  Dr  Johnson,  who 

•  Poems  by  Nobody  (1770). 
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observes  that  it  was  a  precept  annually  given  (within  his  owmnemarr,} 
in  one  of  the  almanacs,  to  kill  hogs  when  the  moon  was  increasing 
and  the  bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling.  This  precept  dates 
bade  beyond  1664,  for  in  that  year  it  appears  under  the  form  <»  ^  Kin 
swine  in  or  neer  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  flesh  will  the  better  prove  ia 
boiling,**  in  The  Husbandman's  Practice  or  Prognostication  for  Ever ; 
which  authority  also  bids  us  kill  fat  swine  for  bacon  (the  better  to  keq> 
their  fat  in  boiune)  about  the  full  moon ;  shear  sheep  at  the  increase : 
fell  hand-timber  from  the  full  to  the  change ;  fell  frith,  copfnce,  aad 
fuel  at  the  first  quarter ;  and  lib  or  geld  cattle  when  she  is  in  Aries, 
Sagittarius,  or  Capricorn.  The  same  authority,  indeed,  provides  its 
readers  with  a  variety  of  suggestions  having  relation  to  the  mooo. 
Thus  it  is  represented  to  be  good  to  pur^e  with  electuaries  when  she 
is  in  Cancer,  with  pills  when  she  is  in  Pisces,  and  with  potions  wbea 
she  is  in  Viigo.  It  is  good  to  take  vomits  when  she  is  in  Taoms. 
Virgo,  or  the  latter  part  of  Sagittarius ;  to  purge  the  head  by  sneexing 
when  she  is  in  Cancer^  Leo,  or  Virgo ;  to  stop  fluxes  and  rheums  whss 
she  is  in  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  Capricorn ;  to  bathe  when  she  is  in  Cancet 
Libra,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces ;  and  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beaxti 
when  she  is  in  Libra,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces.  When  she  is 
in  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  Capricorn,  setting,  sowing,  grafting,  and  planting 
are  counselled.  'All  kind  of  com  "  is  favoured  when  she  is  in  Cancer; 
and  grafting  operations  are  especially  advised  to  be  executed  in  Marck 
at  the  moon's  increase,  when  she  is  in  either  Taurus  or  Capricorn. 

Among  the  preposterous  inventions  of  fancy  in  ancient  superstitios 
nre  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  Moon- Calf;  an  inanimate  and  shape^ 
less  mass  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  engendered  of  woman  only. 

According  to  Curiosities;  or,  The  Cabinet  of  Nature  (1637X  fruit  was 
best  gathered  and  cattle  most  safely  gelded  at  the  waning  of  the  mooo, 
for  this  reason — '*  Because  in  that  season  bodies  have  lesse  humour 
and  heate,  by  which  an  innated  putrefaction  is  wont  to  make  them 
faulty  and  unsound." 

In  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of 
supposed  Prophecies  (1583)  occurs  a  satirical  reflection  upon  the 
injunction  aeainst  putting  on  a  new  garment  when  the  moon  is  in  a 
fixed  sign.  '  They  forbiade  us :  why  so  ?  Because  it  is  lyke  that  it 
wyll  be  too  longe  in  wearing  ?  A  small  fault  about  this  towne,  where 
garments  seldome  last  till  they  be  paid  for.  But  theyr  meaning  is,  thai 
the  garment  shall  continue  long,  in  respect  of  any  strength  or  good- 
nes  m  the  stufife ;  but  by  the  duraunce  or  disease  of  bun  that  hatk 
neyther  Icysure  nor  liberty  to  weare  it." 

Under  the  head  of  February  we  read  in  Tusser^s  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Husbandry — 

"  Sowe  peason  and  beans  hi  the  wane  of  the  Moone, 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone : 
That  they,  with  the  Planet,  may  rest  and  rise, 
And  floiuish  with  bearing,  most  plentifhl  wise;" 

upon  which  a  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus  (1744)  has  it  that,  thoijgh  pe^ 
haps  too  much  has  been  attributed  to  planetary  influence  in  rural 
aflttirs,  yet  to  the  moon  must  be  granted  the  credit  of  being  '^sn 
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excellent  clock."  If  not  the  cause  of  many  surprising  accidents,  she 
^ves  ''  a  just  indication  of  them ; "  witness  the  instance  of  peas  and 
beans,  which, ''  sown  during  the  increase,  do  run  more  to  hawn  and 
straw,  and,  during  the  declension,  more  to  cod,  according  to  the  com- 
mon consent  of  countrymen." 

The  subject  is  happiljr  treated  by  Werenfels^  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  Superstition,  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1748. 
The  superstitious  man,  he  writes,  will  commit  his  seed  to  the  earth 
not  when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon  requires  it.  He  will  have  his 
hair  cut  when  she  is  either  in  Leo,  that  his  locks  may  stare  like  the 
lion's  shag,  or  in  Aries,  that  they  may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.  For 
what  he  would  have  grow  he  avails  himself  of  her  increase ;  but,  for 
what  he  would  have  to  diminish,  he  selects  her  wane.  When  she  is 
in  Taurus,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  physic,  lest  that  cud-chew- 
ing animal  should  make  him  cast  it  up  again;  and,  should  he  have  a 
mind  to  be  introduced  to  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  until 
she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  when  the  association  of  an  inferior 
with  a  supenor  is  salutary  and  productive  of  profit. 

To  the  influence  of  the  moon  has  been  ascribed  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  marrow  and  brain  in  animals,  and  she  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  frettinff  away  stones  and  of  governing  the  cold  and  heat,  the 
rain  and  wind ;  but  did  we  make  observations,  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  we  should  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  so  little 
sympathy  with  either  the  new  or  the  full  moon,  that  we  may  count  as 
many  months  of  dry  as  of  wet  weather  when  the  return  of  the  moon 
was  wet,  and  vice  versh ;  so  true  is  it  that  changes  of  weather  are 
subject  to  no  rule  obvious  to  us. 

^  When  the  moon's  in  the  fuU,"  observes  young  Banks  in  The  Witch 
of  Edmonton  (1658),  ''then  wit's  in  the  wane." 

The  homed  aspect  of  the  new  moon  still  is  fointly  reckoned  to  be 
an  omen  with  regard  to  the  weather  by  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  saying 
for  the  occasion,  that  the  new  moon  looks  sharp.  In  Dekker's  Match 
me  in  London,  the  king  says,  "'  My  Lord,  doe  you  see  this  change  i' 
th'  moone  ?  Sharp  homes  doe  threaten  windy  weather."  It  is  con- 
sidered an  almost  infallible  presage  of  bad  weather,  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary has  it,  if  the  moon  lies  ''  sair  on  her  back,  or  when  her  horns 
are  pointed  towards  the  zenith ; "  as  also  when  the  new  moon  appears 
''  with  the  auld  moon  in  her  arms,*  or,  in  other  words,  when  that  part 
of  the  moon  which  is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  seen 
through  it."  A  "  brugh,"  or  hazy  circle  round  the  moon,  we  are  further 
instructed,  is  regarded  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  rain.  "  A  burre  about 
the  moone  is  not  half  so  certalne  a  presage  of  a  tempest  as  her  brow  is 
of  a  storme,"  is  the  character  of  a  Xantippean  in  WhimsieSi  or  a  New 

*  In  the  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  following  stanzsr^ 

"  Late,  late  Yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  Moone 
Wi*  tk*  auld  Moone  in  her  arme: 
And  I  feir«  I  feirt  my  deir  MaiMTi 
That  we  will  come  to  hanne." 

This  popolar  song  is  soppo<ed  to  be  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  leign  of  JaaoAt 
IIL  of  Scotland. 
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Cast  of  Giaracters  (1631).  If  the  circle  be  wide  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  body  of  die  luminary,  it  is  believed  that  the  rain  will  be 
delayed  for  some  time,  whereas,  if  it  be  dose  and  as  it  were  adhoisg 
to  her  disc,  rain  is  expected  very  soon. 

According  to  Bailey,  the  common  people  in  some  coiraties  a 
England  are  accustomed  at  the  prime  to  exclaim,  **  It  is  a  fine  Moac 
God  bless  her !  ''—which  some  are  disposed  to  refer  to  a  Uind  les! 
derived  from  the  ancient  Irish,  who  worshipped  her,  or  to  a  cnstocii 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  womes 
curtsy  to  the  new  moon  ;  a  touch  of  gentilism  still  retained  in  Engiaad 
where  on  the  fost  night  of  the  new  moon  it  is  usual  for  maidens,  sittiif 
astride  of  a  gate  or  stile,  to  sing — 

"  All  hail  to  the  Moon  I    AU  hail  to  thee ! 
Iprithee,  good  Kooo,  declare  to  wtt^ 
Ton  night,  who  my  husbuid  shall  be." 

It  is  obligatory  upon  these  applicants  for  information,  writes  Grose, 
to  go  to  l^  presently  after,  when  dreams  will  reveal  to  them  tbeff 
future  partners.  In  Yorkshire  they  kneel  on  an  earth-embedded 
(**  ground-fast  ^  stone. 

Aubrey  represents  that  this  ceremony  took  place  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  after  New- Yearns  Day,  although  some  hdkl  that 
any  other  new  moon  was  as  good  ;  and  he  assures  us  that  he  knev 
*'  two  gentlewomen  that  did  this  when  they  were  young  maids,  and 
thev  had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them."  The  form  of  this 
address  to  the  moon  given  in  Nichol's  Poems  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  that  supplied  by  Jamieson ;  running  thus — 

'•01  New  Moon,  I  hail  thee ! 
And  gif  I'm  e'er  to  marry  man. 
Or  man  to  marry  me, 

His  &ce  tnmM  tins  way  fiat's  ye  can. 
Let  me  my  true  love  see. 

This  Ucmed  night." 

Upon  this  Nichol  has  a  note,  according  to  which  the  lunar  devotee 
was  required,  immediately  upon  seeing  tiie  first  new  moon  of  the  nev 
year,  to  repair  to  a  spot  where  she  could  set  her  feet  upon  a  stooe 
naturally  fixed  in  the  earth  and  lean  back  against  a  tree  ;  in  which 
posture  she  was  to  address  the  luminary,  when,  unless  nuptial  bliss 
was  not  in  store  for  her,  she  would  see  an  apparition  closely  resem- 
bling the  future  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows. 

In  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbell  (1732)  the  chapter  oa 
Omens  states  that  to  see  a  new  moon,  the  first  time  after  her  change, 
either  on  the  right  hand  of  or  directly  before  one,  betokens  the  utmost 
good  fortune  during  that  month  ;  as  to  have  her  on  one's  left,  or  behind 
one,  so  that  a  turning  back  of  the  head  reveals  her,  imports  very  bad 
consequences. 

Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  attests  that  the  superstition  was  r&t 
in  Scotland,  the  Highlands  being  its  chief  seat  writing  in  1794,  the 
minister  of  Kirkmichael  deposes  that  the  several  lunar  stages  weie 
popular  emblems  of  rising,  flourishing,  and  declining  fortune.    At  the 
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last  period  of  the  moon's  rerolation  all  business  of  importance  was 
careniUy  avoided,  but  the  periods  of  increase  and  fulness  were  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  presaging  a  most  auspicious  issue  to  their  undertakings. 
Martinus  Scriblerus  did  not  await  the  blowing  of  the  west  wind,  to 
secure  an  heir  to  his  genius,  more  anxiously  Uian  did  the  love-sick 
swain  and  his  nymph  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  moon,  to  be 
noosed  together  in  matrimony ;  the  planet's  effulgence  on  the  day  of 
the  ceremony  certifying  that  the  future  would  be  a  scene  of  festivity, 
their  life-paths  strewn  with  rosebuds  of  delight ;  but,  when  her  tapering 
horns  are  turned  towards  the  north,  passion  became  frost-bound,  ana 
seldom  thawed  until  the  return  of  the  genial  season.  The  moon, 
besides,  served  not  only  for  prognostications  of  the  weather,  but  for 
the  discovery  of  future  events  \  which,  according  to  the  popular  creed, 
were  therein  dimly  portrayed,  and  which  ingenious  illusion  never 
failed  to  explain.  The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  the  veneration 
paid  to  the  moon,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  its  influence,  are 
obvious  from  the  meaning  still  attached  to  some  Gaelic  terms.  In  the 
mythology  of  the  Druids,  Fortune  promised  to  be  most  propitious  when 
the  lunar  circle  was  complete ;  and  accordingly  the  word  rath^  signify- 
ing a  wheel  or  circle,  was  applied  to  denote  fortune ;  ata  rath  air  Uius 
signifying  "  he  is  fortunate ;  *  whereas  the  wane,  the  diminishing  of 
the  circle  being  regarded  as  unpropitious,  was  called  mi-rath. 

The  minister  of  Portpatrick  in  the  same  work  (1791)  tells  of  a  cave 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dunskey,  held  by  the  people  in  great  veneration. 
At  the  change  of  the  moon  (to  which  the  writer  affirms  that  super- 
stitious reverence  at  that  date  continued  to  be  paid)  it  was  u!(Ual  to 
bring,  even  from  great  distances,  infirm  persons  and  rickety  children 
especially,  who  were  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  to  bathe  in  a  stream 
that  poured  from  the  hill,  the  operation  of  drying  being  accomplished' 
in  the  cave.  In  Orkney  the  period  of  lunar  increase  was  set  apart  for 
marriages ;  they  did  not  kill  cattle  in  the  wane,  lest  the  meat  should 
spoil ;  and,  in  putting  out  to  sea,  they  reckoned  themselves  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  if  they  accidentally  turned  the  boat  in  opposition  to 
the  sun's  course.  In  Angus  the  belief  was  that,  if  a  child  were  taken 
from  the  breast  at  the  wane,  it  would  decay  during  the  continuance  of 
the  wane. 

Jamieson  remarks  that  in  Sweden  great  influence  is  ascribed  to  the 
moon,  not  only  as  regulating  the  weather,  but  as  controlling  human 
nflairs  generally.  On  this  head,  he  adds,  the  superstitions  of  our  own 
countrymen  and  of  the  Swedes  confirm  the  account  given  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who  were  the  forefathers  of  both,  by  Caesar,  who 
writes  of  the  practice  of  the  matrons  determining  by  lots  and  pro- 
phecies the  seasons  favourable  for  conflict,  and  of  their  predicting  the 
failure  of  the  German  arms  on  one  occasion  in  the  event  of  an  engage- 
ment taking  place  before  the  new  moon.  Either  the  new  or  the  full 
moon  they  reckoned  to  be  auspicious  for  entering  on  any  business. 
In  the  words  of  Tacitus,  ^  Coeunt  certis  diebus,  (}uum  aut  inchoatur 
Luna  aut  impletur;  nam  agendis  rebus  hoc  auspicatisshnum  initium 
credunt" 

As  represented  by  Vallancey,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  paid 
adoration  to  the  new  moon,  crossing  themselves  upon  observing  it  and 
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etacnhring  ** Mayst  thou  leave  us  as  safe  as  thoa  bast  foaad  «s  !*  fa 
me  same  spirit  P^uk  describes  the  Mandinsoes  of  Africa  as  regardis; 
the  new  moon,  on  its  first  appearance,  as  a  new  creatioiiy  and  address- 
ing to  it  short  prayers ;  die  only  Tisible  adoration  of  the  Deity  bf 
those  non-Mahometan  negroes.  The  prayer  is  pronounced  in  a 
whisper,  the  hands  being  held  up  before  the  face,  and  at  its  conds- 
sion  th^  spit  upon  their  bands  and  rub  them  over  their  faces.  Thet 
esteem  it  most  unlucky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  cio- 
ment,  in  the  last  quarter ;  and  an  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  of  tk: 
moon,  they  look  upon  as  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  The  stars,  bofwerer. 
attract  but  little  notice,  and  the  whole  study  of  astronomy  is  wiii 
them  synonymous  with  dealing  in  magic  Park  adds  that  tfaev 
answer  the  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  they  pray  to  the  new  mooa. 
by  saying  it  is  because  their  fathers  did  so  bcSfore  Uiem. 

The  same  writer  relates  elsewhere  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Mahometan  feast  of  Ramadan,  the  priests  assembled  to  watch  for  die 
emergence  to  view  of  the  new  moon,  but,  the  evening  being  nebnlocs 
they  were  for  some  time  disappointed.  When,  however,  the  deligfatfsl 
object  suddenly  revealed  her  sharp  horns  from  behind  a  doud,  she 
was  welcomed  with  clapping  of  hands,  beating  of  drums,  firing  of 
muskets,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing. 

The  subject  of  lunar  superstitions  is  not  omitted  in  Hudibras,  whoe 
of  the  conjuror  we  read  that  he 

"M^th  the  moon  was  more  Tamil  iar 
Than  e'er  was  almanac  well-wilier ; 
Her  secrets  understood  so  dear 
That  some  belier'd  he  had  been  there ; 
Knew  when  the  was  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  cocns  or  letting  blood ; 
When  for  aaointine  scabs  or  itdies. 
Or  to  the  bum  ap^ying  leedies ; 
When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spa/d. 
And  in  what  sign  best  cyder's  made ; 
Whether  the  wane  be,  or  increase, 
Best  to  set  garlick  or  sow  pease  : 
Who  first  found  out  the  man  i'  th'  moon, 
That  to  the  andents  was  unknown. 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 
If  the  moon  shine  at  fiill  or  no  ; 
That  wou'd  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  stiaigfat 
Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate ; 
Tell  what  her  d'meter  t'  an  inch  is» 
And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green-cheese. 
It  wou'd  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 
The  moon's  a  Sea  M^iterranean ; 
And  that  it  is  no  dog  nor  bitch. 
That  stands  behind  him  at  his  breech ; 
But  a  huge  Caspian  Sea,  or  lake 
With  arms  which  men  for  legs  mistake ; 
How  large  a  gulf  his  tail  composes, 
And  what  a  |^>odly  bay  his  nose  is ; 
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How  many  German  leagues  by  th*  scale 
Cape  Snoot's  from  Promontory  TaiL" 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1710)  we  find  the  inquiry — 

"  Pray  tell  your  querist  if  he  may 
Rely  on  what  the  vulgar  say, 
That  when  the  moon's  in  her  increase. 
If  cams  be  cut  the^ll  grvw  apace  ; 
But  if  you  always  do  take  care, 
After  tlw  full  your  corns  to  pare» 
They  do  insensibly  decay, 
And  will  in  time  wear  quite  away. 
If  this  be  true,  pray  let  me  know, 
And  give  the  reason  why  'tU  sa" 

To  this  it  is  answered — 

"  The  mooo  no  more  regards  yonr  corns, 
*Than  Cits  do  one  another's  horns  : 
Diversions  better  Phoebe  knows. 
Than  to  consider  your  gall'd  Toes." 

Stevenson's  Twelve  Moneths  (1661)  intimates  that  horses  and  mares 
must  be  put  together  at  the  moon's  increase,  foals  got  in  the  wane 
not  being  accounted  strong  and  healthful ;  and  in  Lodge's  Incarnate 
Divells  (1596)  it  is  noted  that  ''when  the  Moone  appeareth  in  the 
Spring  time,  the  one  borne  spotted,  and  hidden  with  a  blacke  and 
great  cloud,  from  the  first  day  of  his  apparition  to  the  fourth  day  after, 
it  is  some  signe  of  tempests  and  troubles  in  the  aire  the  Summer 
after." 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  to  whom  Butler  adverts  above,  is  a  very 
ancient  as  well  as  most  popular  subject  of  superstition,  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  account  given  in  the  15th  chapter  of  toe  Book 
of  Numbers  of  a  man  being  punished  with  death  for  gathering  sticks 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  Thus  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs  we  read  that 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  is  represented  leaning  upon  a  fork,  in  which  he 
carries  a  bush  of  thorn,  because  it  was  for  **  pycchynde  stake "  on  a 
Sunday  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been  thus  confined ;  and  in  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Quince,  the  carpenter,  in  arranging  his 
dramatis  persona  for  the  play  before  the  Duke,  directs,  **  One  must 
come  in  with  a  bush  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and  say  he  comes  in  to 
disfigure  or  to  present  the  person  of  Moonshine."  ^  All  that  I  have 
to  say,"  concludes  the  lunar  representative, ''  is  to  tell  you  that  the 
Lantern  is  the  Moon ;  I  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  this  thorn-bush  my 
thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog  my  dog."  '^  Thou  art  more  than  the  Moone, 
for  thou  hast  neither  changing  quarters  nor  a  Man  standing  in  thy 
circle  with  a  bush  of  thomes,"  is  the  allusion  to  the  mythical  person- 
age in  Dekker^s  Honest  Whore  (1630).  And  this  character  seems  to 
have  been  familiar  to  the  English  stage  in  the  olden  time.* 

In  the  account  of  Elgin  and  the  shire  of  Murray  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant's  Tour,  Shaw  informs  us  that  at  the  full  moon 


See  also  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
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in  March  the  inhabitants  cut  withes  of  mistletoe  or  ivy,  of  whidi  they 
make  circles,  and  which  they  preserve  the  whole  year  for  the  cure  <rf 
hectic  and  other  complaints ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr  John- 
son that  in  the  Western  Islands  they  expect  grain  crops  from  sowing 
at  the  moon's  increase ;  while  Martin  testifies  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  that 
the  natives  '*  never  dig  their  peats  but  in  the  decrease,  for  they  observe 
that,  if  they  are  cut  in  the  increase,  they  continue  still  moist  and  never 
burn  clear,  nor  are  they  without  smoak;  but  the  contrary  is  daily 
observed  of  peats  cut  in  the  increase.  They  make  up  their  earthen 
dykes  in  the  decrease  only,  for  such  as  are  made  at  the  increase  are 
still  observed  to  falL'' 
Naogeorgus  represents  Continental  superstition  in  these  terms — 

*'  No  vaine  they  pearse,  nor  enter  in  the  bathes  at  any  day, 
Nor  pare  their  nayles,  nor  from  their  hed  do  cat  the  heare  away  : 
They  also  put  no  childe  to  none,  nor  mend  with  doung  their  ground. 
Nor  medicme  do  reoeyve  to  make  their  erased  bodies  sound. 
Nor  any  other  thing  they  do,  but  earnestly  bef^ore     * 
They  marke  the  Moone  how  the  is  placde  and  standeth  evermofe." 

Melton's  Astrologaster  quotes  St  Augustine  to  the  effect  that  '^  it  is 
a  great  offence  for  any  Man  to  observe  the  Time  and  Course  of  the 
Moone,  when  they  plant  any  Trees  or  sowe  any  Come ;  for  he  sayth, 
none  puts  any  trust  in  them  but  they  that  worship  them :  bdieviog 
there  is  some  divine  power  in  them,  according  to  those  things  they 
believe  concerning  the  Nativities  of  Men.*  • 

The  ancients  chiefly  r^rded  the  age  of  the  moon  in  felling  their 
timber,  the  rule  being  to  fell  it  in  the  wane,  or  four  days  after  the  new 
moon,  sometimes  in  the  last  quarter.  Pliny  advises  the  operation  to 
be  executed  in  the  very  moment  of  the  change,  which  happening  to 
be  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  timber,  he  says,  will  be 
incorruptible. 

At  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  we  read  in  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Jeru- 
salem (1602),  the  Romans  '^  would  take  their  brazen  pots  and  pannes 
and  beate  them,  lifting  up  many  torches  and  linckes  lighted,  and  fire- 
brandes  into  the  aire,  thinking  by  these  superstitious  meanes  to 
reclaime  the  Moone  to  her  light."  And  the  Macedonians  were  equally 
superstitious ;  while  a  law  in  Sparta  ordained  that  the  Ephori,  or 
chief  magistrates,  every  ninth  year  should  choose  a  bright  night,  when 
there  was  no  moonlight,  for  inspecting  the  stars  from  some  spot 
whence  an  uninterrupted  view  might  be  had.  '*  If  they  had  scene 
any  star  shoot  or  move  from  one  place  to  another,"  proceeds  Lloyd, 
*^  straight  these  Ephori  accused  their  Kings  that  they  offended  the 
Gods,  and  thereby  deposed  them  from  their  kingdome.  So  did 
Lysander  depose  King  Leonidas.'' 

Sherbum's  version  of  the  Medea  of  Seneca  (1648)  has  a  note  which 
runs  thus — 

**  Of  the  beating  of  Ketdes,  Basons,  and  other  brasen  vesaells  used  by  the 
Antients  when  the  Moone  was  eclipsed  (which  they  did  to  drowne  the 
Charmes  of  Witches,  that  the  Moon  might  not  heare  them,  and  so  be  dcawne 
from  her  Spheare  as  they  supposed),  I  shall  not  need  to  spadce,  being  a  thing 
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10  genenlly  knowne^  a  custom  oontmued  amoqg  the  Turks  at  this  day  t  yet  I 
cannot  but  adde,  and  wonder  at,  what  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  Annotations 
upon  Manilius,  reports  out  of  Bonincontrius,  an  antient  Commentator  upon 
the  same  Poet :  who  affirmes  that  in  a  Towne  of  Italy  where  he  lived  (wi&in 
these  two  centuries  of  yeares),  he  saw  the  same  peece  of  Paganisme  acted 
upon  the  like  occasion." 

A  passage  in  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son  (1656),  however,  is  of  a 
still  more  startling  character — 

*'  The  Irish  or  Welch,  during  Eclipses,  run  about  beating  Kettles  and  Pans, 
thinking  their  damour  and  vexations  available  to  the  assistance  of  the  higher 
Orbe"^ 

From  a  passage  in  one  of  Dunbar's  Poems  Jamieson  infers  that  it 
formerly  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  moon — 


« 


Fra  Symon  saw  it  ferd  upon  this  wyse» 

He  had  gieit  wounder ;  and  soeris  bv  the  Mone 

Freyr  Robert  has  ridit  weil  his  devoir  done." 


SBCOMD  SIGHT. 

Second  Sight  may  be  ranked  among  omens,  since  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  some  future  event  which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  com- 
municated getq,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  without  seeking  for,  as 
always  is  the  case  in  divination.  Dr  Johnson,  who  a  few  years 
before  his  death  visited  the  scene  of  its  declining  influence,  was  of 
opinion  that  he  would  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  curiosity 
if  he  had  not  endeavoured  with  particular  attention  to  examine  the 
Question  of  second  sight,  it  being  aesirable  that  of  an  opinion  received 
for  centuries  by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be  confirmed  through 
its  whole  descent  bv  a  series  of  successive  facts,  either  the  truth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected  ;  and  what  he  has  left  us 
on  the  subject  has  superseded  every  other  account  of  it 

Second  sight,  he  writes,  is  "an  impression  made  either  by  the  mind  upon 
the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  or  future  are 
perceived  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present  A  man  on  a  journey,  far  from 
nome,  fiUls  from  his  horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  house, 
sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place 
where  the  accident  befidls  him.  Another  seer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or 
wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing  in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  a  funeral  procession,  and  counts  the 
mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them^  he  rektes  tfie  names,  if 
he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses.  Thmgs  distant  are  seen  at  die 
instant  when  they  ha|>pen.  Of  thino  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule 
for  detennining  the  time  between  ue  Sight  and  the  event  This  receptive 
faculty  (for  power  it  cannot  be  called)  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The 
appMranoes  have  no  dependence  upon  choice :  they  cannot  be  summoned, 
detained,  or  recalled.  Tne  impression  is  suddeu^  and  the  effect  often  painful. 
By  the  term  Second  Sight  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of  seeing  superaodccl  to 
tliat  which  Nature  gamlly  bestows.  In  the  Erse  it  is  called  Taisch,  which 
signifies  likewise  a  spectre  or  vision,    I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
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Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  taisch  (used  for  Second  Sight)  tbef 
mean  the  power  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen. 

**  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  to  the  Second  Sight 
nothing  is  presented  but  phantoms  of  evil.  Good  seems  to  have  the  same  pro- 
portion in  those  visionary  scenes  as  it  obtains  in  real  life. 

"  That  they  should  often  see  Death  is  to  be  expected,  because  death  is  an 
event  frequent  and  important.  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing  incidents. 
A  gentleman  told  me  that,  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  oWn  Island, 
one  of  his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and  described  the  liveiy  of 
his  attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been,  with- 
out any  previous  design,  occasionally  eiven  him. 

"  It  b  the  conmion  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the  notion  of  the  Second 
Sight  b  wearing  away  with  other  superstitions;  and  that  its  radity  is  no 
longer  supposed,  but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  far  its  prevalesoe  ever 
extended,  or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not.  The  islanders  of  all 
degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  understanding,  universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  suspected  to  deny  it  in  consequence 
of  a  system,  against  conviction.  One  of  them  honestly  told  me  that  he  came 
to  Skye  with  a  resolution  not  to  believe  it 

**  Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur.  This  faculty  of  seeii^ 
things  out  of  sight  b  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  b  a  breach  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  things,  without  any  vbible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is 
ascribed  only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened  ;  and  among  them,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant 

"  To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied,  that  by  presuming 
to  determine  what  b  fit,  and  what  b  beneficial,  they  presuppose  more  know- 
ledge of  the  universal  system  than  man  has  attained,  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our  comprehension ;  and  Uut 
there  can  be  no  security  in  the  conseouence,  when  the  premises  are  not  under- 
stood ;  that  the  Second  Sight  b  onlv  wonderful  because  it  is  rare,  for,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  it  involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams  or  periiaps  than  the 
legnlar  exercises  of  the  cogitative  faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  commnni- 
cative  impulses,  or  vbionary  representations,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all 
nations;  that  particular  instances  have  been  given,  with  such  evidence  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able  to  resbt ;  that  sodden  impressions, 
which  the  event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  tiian  own  or  publish  them ; 
that  the  Second  Sight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of  a 
power  which  b  nowhere  totally  unknown ;  and  that,  where  we  are  unable  to 
decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tes- 
timony. 

"  By  pretension  to  Second  Sight,  no  profit  was  ever  sought  or  gained.  It 
b  an  involuntary  affection,  in  which  neitner  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have 
any  part  Those  who  profess  to  feel  it,  do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor 
are  considered  by  others  as  advantageously  dbtinguished.  They  have  no 
temptation  to  feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  impos- 
ture. 

"To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy.  There  is  one  living  in  Skye, 
with  whom  we  would  have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  ig- 
norant, and  knew  no  English.  The  proportion  in  these  countries  of  the  poor 
to  the  rich  b  such  that,  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can  rarely 
happen  to  a  man  of  education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes  fallen. 
There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentleman  in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of 
the  terrors  to  which  he  b  exposed. 

*'The  foresijpiht  of  die  Seers  b  not  alwajrs  prescience :  they  are  impressed 
with  images,  of  which  the  event  only  shews  them  the  meaning.    They  tell  what 
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they  have  teen  to  others,  who  are  at  that  time  not  more  knowing  than  them- 
selves, but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses,  by  comparing  the 
narrative  with  its  verification. 

"To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick  or  our- 
selves, would  have  required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There  is  against 
St,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  confusedly  seen  and  little  understood  ;  and 
for  it,  the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which  may  perhaps  be  resolved 
at  last  into  prejudice  and  tradition.  He  concludes  with  the  observation  :  "  I 
never  could  advance  my  curiosity  to  conviction ;  but  came  away,  at  last,  only 
willii^  to  believe." 

"  "nie  Magick  of  the  Dmids,  or  one  part  of  it,"  writes  Rowlands  in  bis 
Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata,  "seems  to  have  remained  among  the  Britainseven 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  is  called  Taish  in  Scotland ;  which 
is  a  way  of  predicting  by  a  sort  of  Vision  they  call  Second  Sight :  and  I  take 
it  to  be  a  relick  of  Druidism,  particularly  from  a  noted  Story  related  by 
Vopiscus  of  the  Emperor  Diodesian,  who  when  a  private  soldier  in  Gallia,  on 
his  removing  thence,  reckoning  with  his  Hostess,  who  was  a  Druid  woman, 
she  told  him  he  was  too  penurious,  and  did  not  bear  in  him  the  noble  soul  of 
a  Soldier.  On  his  reply  that  his  pay  was  small,  she,  looking  stedfastly  on 
him,  said  that  he  needed  not  be  so  sparing  of  his  money,  for  after  he  should 
kill  a  Boar,  she  confidently  pronounced  he  would  be  Emperor  of  Rome, 
which  he  took  as  a  compliment  from  her ;  but,  seeing  her  serious  in  her 
affirmation,  the  words  she  spoke  stuck  upon  him,  and  was  after  mudi 
delighted  in  hunting  and  killing  of  Boars,  often  saying  when  he  saw  many 
made  Emperors  and  his  own  Fortune  not  much  mending,  '  I  kill  the  Boars, 
but  'tis  others  that  eat  the  Flesh.'  Yet  it  happened  that,  many  years  after,  one 
Arrius  Aper,  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Numerianus,  grasping  for  the 
Empire,  traitorously  slew  him,  for  whidi  fiict  being  apprehend^  by  the 
Soldiers  and  brought  before  Dioclesian,  who  being  then  become  a  prime 
Commander  in  the  Army,  they  left  the  Traytor  to  his  disposal,  who,  asking 
his  name,  and  being  told  tiiat  he  was  called  Aper,  i/.,  a  Boar,  without  further 
pause,  he  sheathed  his  sword  in  his  bowels,  sapng,  Et  hune  Afrum  cum  cateris, 
i.e.y  '  Even  this  Boar  also  to  the  rest ; '  which  done,  the  soldiers,  commending 
it  as  a  quick,  extraordinary  act  of  justice,  without  further  deliberation  saluted 
him  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  I  bring  this  story  here  in  view,  as  not  im- 
proper on  tins  hint,  nor  nnusefnl  to  be  observed,  because  it  gives  fair  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Second  Sight,  and  withal  shews  that  it  descended  from 
the  antient  Druids,  as  being  one  part  of  the  diabolical  magick  they  are  chaig'd 
with  :  and,  upon  their  dispersion  into  the  territories  of  I^nmark  and  Swede- 
land,  continued  there,  in  the  most  heathenish  parts  to  this  day,  as  is  set  fortii 
in  the  story  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbel." 

In  Collins'  Ode  on  the  popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Sootland  are  the  following  lines  on  this  subject — 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astonish'd  droop. 
When,  o'er  the  watry  strath,  or  quaggy  moss. 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 
Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 

Their  destin'd  glance  some  fated  youth  deso  y. 
Who  now,  perhaos,  in  lusty  vigour  seen. 

And  rosy  healtn,  shall  soon  uunented  die. 

.  .  .  ■  ■  a 

To  Monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray. 
Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow  I 
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The  Sea;  m  Sk J,  duiek'd  aft  Ae  Uood  did 
Wben  headlew  Chariei  warn  on  the  MdUl  hj !  * 


In  the  Statistical  Aocount  of  Scotland  (1792)  the  minister  of  A|i|we- 
cross,  in  the  coonty  of  Ross,  writes  of  his  parishioners:  ''Widi  than 
tke  belief  of  the  Second  Sight  is  general,  and  the  power  of  an  eril  eye 
is  commonly  credited :  and  though  the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  iBBch 
enfeebled,  the  virtoe  of  abstracting  the  substance  from  one  oifll^  and 
addii^  it  to  another,  is  rardy  questioned.' 

The  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  auxordin^  to  Waldron,  tdl  yoa  that 
before  a  perwm  dies  the  funeral  procession  is  acted  by  a  sort  of  bcu^ 
who  for  that  purpose  render  themsdves  invisible.    Sevctal  ofleicd  to 
make  oath  that,  as  they  were  passing  the  road,  one  of  these  Ibneial 
parties  came  behind  them,  and  even  laid  the  bter  on  their  shoolders, 
as  though  invitii^  assistance ;  while  <Mie,  who  assured  Wakbon  tiiat 
he  had  been  so  served,  said  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  was  greatly 
bruised,  and  continued  black  for  many  weeks  after.    So  wide^xead 
is  the  conviction  that  there  were  few  or  none  who  did  not  pretend  to 
have  seen  or  heard  these  imaginary  obsequies  (for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  psalms  are  sung  thereat  after  the  manner  of  those  attending*  the 
corpses  of  their  deceased  friends) ;  and  so  hide  do  these  differ  from 
the  real  ones  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  till  both  coffin  and 
mourners  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  church  doors.    They  are  taken  to 
be  a  sort  of  friendly  demons,  whose  office  it  is  to  warn  people  <if  what 
is  to  befall  them  ;  accordinglv  they  give  notice  of  the  approadi  of 
strangers  by  the  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gates  of  the  houses  where 
they  are  to  arrive.     Difficult  as  it  was  to  credit  this,  Waldron  fre- 
quently was  much  surprised,  on  visiting  a  friend,  to  find  the  tabfe 
spread  and  everything  ready  for  hb  reception;  the  explanation  given 
by  the  host  being  that  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  a  guest 
by  these  good-natured  intelligencers.    Indeed,  Waldron  affirms  that, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  some  time  from  home,  his  own 
servants  assured  him  they  were  thus  informed  of  his  coming  back, 
and  expected  him  at  the  very  hour  of  his  arrival,  thoi^h  perhaps  it 
was  some  days  before  he  had  himself  hoped  to  return.    ^  That  this  is 
fact,"  he  writes  emphatically,  '*  I  am  positively  convinced  by  many 
proofs."    May  not  this  be  regarded  as  equivaloit  to  Second  Sight  ? 

SPILLING  OF  SALT  AND  WINE. 

The  spilling  of  salt  towards  a  person  was  formerly  considered  a  very 
unlucky  omen.  It  was  held  to  indicate  that  something  either  had 
already  happened  to  one  of  the  family,  or  was  shortly  to  befaU  the 
persons  spilling  it^  and  also  to  denote  the  rupture  of  friendship. 

Of  the  Superstitious  Man  writes  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Characters  of 
Virtues  and  Vices :  ^  If  the  Salt  fall  towards  him  he  looks  pale  and 
red,  and  is  not  quiet  till  one  of  the  Waiters  have  pouted  Wine  on  his 
lappe.* 

We  have  ourselves  been  at  table  when  the  consequences  of  this 
accident  were  supposed  to  have  been  averted  by  throwing  over  the 
shoulder  a  little  of  the  salt  that  had  so  fallen  ;  and  similarly  Pemumtt 
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in  his  Journey  from  Giester  to  London,  records  it  as  a  notorious  super- 
stition among  ourselves  and  the  Germans ;  it  being  reckoned  a  presage 
of  calamity,  and  particularly  of  domestic  feuds,  to  ''avert  which  it  was 
customary  to  fling  some  Salt  over  the  shoulder  into  the  Fire."  So  also 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  mixed  salt  with  their  sacrificial 
cakes ;  and  in  ^eir  lustrations  they  made  use  of  salt-and-water,  which 
gave  rise  in  after-times  to  the  superstition  of  holy  water. 

The  references  to  this  subject  are  numerous  in  old  writers.  Thus 
Home's  Daemonologie  enumerates,  among  bad  omens,  "  the  falling  of 
salt  towards  them  at  the  table,  or  the  spilling  of  wine  on  their  clothes  ;'* 
adding,  '*  How  common  is  it  for  people  to  account  it  a  signe  of  ill-luck 
to  have  the  salt-cellar  to  be  overturned,  the  salt  falling  towards  them !  * 
Among  Vain  Observations  and  Superstitious  Ominations  thereupon, 
Gaule,  in  his  Mag-Astromancers  Posed  and  PuzzelM,  reckons  ''  the 
spilling  of  the  wine,  the  overturning  of  the  salt ;  **  with  the  supple- 
mentary information  :  ''  I  have  read  it  in  an  orthodox  divine  that  he 
knew  a  young  gentleman  who  by  chance  spilling  the  salt  of  the  table, 
some  that  sate  with  him  said  morrily  to  him  that  it  was  an  ill  omen, 
and  wish't  him  take  heed  to  himselfe  that  day :  of  which  the  young 
man  was  so  superstitiously  credulous  that  it  would  not  go  out  of  his 
mind ;  and,  going  abroad  that  day,  got  a  wound  of  which  he  died  not 
long  after."  Again,  in  Melton's  Astrologaster,  *^  that  it  is  ill-lucke  to 
have  the  salt-cellar  fall  towards  you,^  is  one  of  the  items  in  a  catalogue 
of  many  superstitious  ceremonies ;  while  Grose  writes  :  *^  To  scatter 
salt  by  overturning  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  is  very  unlucky, 
and  portends  quarrelling  with  a  friend  or  fracture  of  a  bone,  sprain,  or 
other  bodily  misfortune.  Indeed,  this  may  in  some  measure  be 
averted  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  it  over  one's  head.  It  is  also 
unlucky  to  help  another  person  to  salt  To  whom  the  ill-luck  is  to 
happen  does  not  seem  to  be  settled." 

According  to  Pennant,  a  tune  called  Gosteg  yr  Halen,  or  the  Prelude 
of  the  Salt,  was  invariably  played  when  the  salt-cellar  was  placed  before 
the  Imights  at  King  Arthur's  Round  Table ;  and  from  the  Convivial 
Antiquities  of  Stuckius  we  learn  that  the  Muscovites  held  that  a  prince 
could  not  bestow  a  greater  mark  of  affection  upon  a  guest  than  sending 
him  salt  from  his  own  table. 

Salt,  notes  Selden  on  the  Polyolbion,  was  used  in  all  sacrifices  by 
express  command  of  the  true  God ;  it  is  denominated  in  Holy  Writ 
the  Salt  of  the  Covenant,  the  Religion  of  the  Salt,  set  first  and  removed 
last,  as  a  symbol  of  perpetual  friendship ;  and  in  the  epithet  of  ^toC* 
(divine)  bestowed  upon  it  by  Homer,  and  Lycophron's  reference  to  it 
as  oynnyt  (the  cleanser),  **  you  shall  see  apparent  and  apt  testimonie  of 
its  having  had  a  most  respected  and  divinely-honoured  name.*' 

Bailey  observes  that  the  supeistition  as  to  the  spilling  of  salt  is 
connected  with  the  ancient  opinion  that  salt  was  incorruptible. 
Accordantly  therewith,  it  had  been  made  the  symbol  of  friendship ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  therefore  was  interpreted  to  signify 
that  the  harmoftious  intercourse  of  those  between  whom  it  happened 
would  not  be  of  long  duration.  Thus  in  the  British  Apollo  {1708) 
we  read—- 
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**  Wecl  tell  you  the  reason 
Why  spnling  of  Salt 
Is  esteem'd  sach  a  Fault, 
Because  it  doth  er'ry  thing  season. 

Th'  antiques  did  ofnne 
Twas  oiFriendship  a  sign. 

So  senr'd  it  to  guests  in  decorum : 
And  thought  Lore  deca/d 
When  the  negligent  Maid 

Let  the  Saft-Cellar  tumble  before  them." 

The  ordinary  sentiment  as  to  helping  to  or  being  helped  with  the 
saline  commodity  is  adverted  to  in  a  volnme  (translated  from  the 
French)  entitled  The  Rules  of  Civility  (i68$).  '*Soroe  are  so  exact,' 
says  the  writer,  ^'tbey  think  it  uncivil  to  help  anybody  that  sits  li^ 
them,  either  wttk  Sait  or  with  Braims;  but  in  my  judgement  that  is 
but  a  ridiculous  scruple,  and  if  your  neighbour  desires  you  to  fiiimish 
him,  you  must  either  take  some  out  with  your  Knife,  and  lay  it  vpon 
his  plate ;  or,  if  they  be  more  than  one,  present  them  with  the  Sah, 
that  they  may  furnish  themselves." 

Salt,  it  is  explained  in  Seward's  Conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganism,  was  employed  in  their  sacrificial  rites  equally  by  Jews  and 
pagans ;  but  the  use  of  it  in  baptism  was  derived  from  gentUe  idolatry. 
As  an  emblem  of  preservation,  it  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  Moses  to 
be  strewn  on  all  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice ;  but  the  pagans,  not  content 
with  using  it  as  an  adjunct  or  necessary  concomitant  of  the  sacrifice, 
offered  it  up  as  a  propitiation.  Thus,  in  the  Ferialia,  or  offerings  to 
the  Dii  Manes,  at  which  no  animal  was  slain — 

''  Parva  petunt  Manes,  Pietas  pro  dirite  grata  est 
Munere ;  non  avidos  Styx  habet  una  Deos. 
TeguU  porrectis  satis  est  velata  Coronisy 
Et  parcse  frnges,  parvaque  Mica  Salis.** 

**  The  Maoes'  rights  txptaaaa  smaU  supply  ; 
The  richest  Sacrifice  is  Piety. 
With  vemal  Garlands  a  small  Tile  exalt 
A  little  flour  and  little  grain  of  Salt" 

That  the  flour  and  salt,  proceeds  Seward,  were  both  designed  as 
propitiatory  offerings  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  Stygian  or  Infernal 
gods,  may  be  proved  from  a  like  custom  in  the  Lemuria,  another 
festival  to  the  same  Dii  Manes,  in  which  beans  were  flung  instead  of 
flour  and  salt ;  the  person  flinging  them  exclaiming — 

"  His  redimo  meque  meosque  fabis." 

**  With  these  beans  I  me  and  mine  redeem.** 

It  is  plain  therefore,  adds  Seward,  that  "  the  salt  in  the  former  cere- 
mony was  offered  as  a  redemption,  which  property  the  Papists 
impiously  ascribe  to  it  still ;  and  the  '  parva  mica'  (little  grain}  is  the 
very  thing  put  into  the  child's  mouth  at  present.''  The  reference  here 
b  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  of  which  Seward  supplies  a  formula :  ''  Then 
he,  the  priest,  exorcises  and  expells  the  impure  spirits  from  the  Salt, 
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which  stands  hy  him  in  a  little  silver  box  ;  and^  putting  a  bit  of  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  he  says,  *  Receive  the  Salt  of 
Wisdom ;  and  may  it  be  a  propitiation  to  thee  for  Eternal  Life  t'" 

A  passage  in  Dekker^s  Honest  Whore  (1635)  favours  the  impression 
that  bread  and  salt  used  to  be  taken  by  way  of  oath  or  strong  assevera- 
tion :  ''  He  tooke  bread  and  salt  by  this  light,  that  he  would  never 
open  his  lips." 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  no  one,  writes  Waldron,  will  go  out  on  any 
business  of  importance  without  taking  some  salt  in  his  pocket ;  much 
less  remove  from  one  house  to  another,  or  marry,  or  put  out  or  take  in 
a  child  to  nurse,  without  a  mutual  interchan^  of  the  sialine  commodity. 
Nay,  though  a  poor  creature  be  almost  famished  in  the  streets,  he  will 
not  accept  proffered  food  unless  salt  be  added  to  the  benevolence. 
The  natives,  it  would  seem,  found  their  superstitious  Teneratkm  of  it 
Qpon  a  pilgrim's  story  of  the  dissolution  of  an  enchanted  palace  on  the 
island,  effected  by  salt  spilt  on  the  ^ound. 

In  the  parish  of  Killeam  in  Stirlingshire,  we  learn  from  the  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland  under  the  date  of  1795,  superstition  continued 
to  operate  so  strongly  that  it  was  the  practice  to  put  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  into  the  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving  that  is  given  any  one 
to  drink ;  avowedly  for  the  prevention  of  "  skaith  **  (harm)  in  the  event 
of  the  person  not  being  **  canny,* 

Of  the  Irish  we  are  informed  by  Camden  that,  when  officials  in  a 
town  entered  upon  public  offices,  women  in  the  streets  and  girls  from 
the  windows  sprinkled  them  and  their  attendants  with  wheat  and  salt ; 
also  that,  before  the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  mistress  of  the 
family  sent  salt  into  the  field. 

Among  the  Secrets  of  Nature  revealed  bv  Willsford  in  his  treatise 
thereon,  we  find  that  salt  extracted  out  ot^  the  earth,  water,  or  any 
mineral,  has  certain  weatheivindicating  properties.  If  well  kept,  in 
fair  weather  it  will  be  dry,  and  against  wet  it  will  be  apt  to  dissolve. 
Similarly,  on  boards  that  it  has  lain  on,  getting  into  the  pores  of  the 
woody  it  will  be  dry  in  fair  and  serene  weather ;  but  the  air  inclining 
to  be  wet,  it  will  dissolve;  ''and  that  you  shall  see  by  the  board  vent- 
ing his  brackish  tears :  and  salt-cellars  will  have  a  dew  hang  upon 
them ;  and  those  made  of  metal  look  dim  against  rainy  weather.*' 

One  or  two  items  of  social  interest  may  here  be  added.  '*  For  the 
Chamber  let  the  best  fashioned  and  apparell'd  Servants  attend  above 
the  Salt ;  the  rest  below  "—occurs  in  the  list  of  orders  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  Lord  Fairfax's  household  at  Denton  ;  and  Mungo  Park 
notes  that  the  scarcity  of  salt  in  Africa  determined  the  status  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  a  singular  spectacle,  he  says,  to  see  a 
European  child  sucking  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it  were  sugar ;  but  it 
is  frequent  in  Africa ;  the  fact  being  that  the  poorer  classes  are  so 
rarely  indulged  with  this  precious  article  that  to  say  of  a  man  "  He 
eats  salt  with  his  victuals,^  is  equivalent  to  pronouncing  him  to  be  a 
rich  man. 

As  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  Scot  observes  in  his  Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft  that ''  to  account  it  good  or  bad  luck  when  Salt 
or  ^f#f^  falleth  on  the  Table,  or  is  shed,  is  altogether  Vanity  and 
Superstition."   Mason's  Anatomy  of  Sorcery  (1612)  has  a  similar  obser- 
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vation ;  while  Melton's  Astrologaster  gives :  ^  If  the  Btere  £all  nest  a 
Man  it  is  a  signe  of  good  Lucl^"  In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  Lloyd's  Stnuagems  of  Jerusalem  (1602)  we  read :  ''The 
Lydians,  Persians,  and  Thracians  esteem  not  soothsajring  by  Birds, 
but  by  powring  of  Wine  upon  the  ground,  upon  their  cioatfaes»  with 
oertaine  superstitious  Praiers  to  their  Gods  that  their  Warres  ^oukl 
have  good  successe." 

SHOS  OMENS. 

Anciently  the  accidental  putting  of  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot, 
or  of  the  right  shoe  on  the  left  foot,  was  taken  to  be  the  precursor  of 
some  unlucky  accident  Thus  Scot  in  his  Discovery  of^  Witchcraft 
tells  us :  ^  He  that  receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  piit 
not  on  his  Shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  his  left  Shoe  on  his  i^[fat 
foot  ;*  and  Butler  adverts  to  the  superstition  in  Hudibras — 

"  Augustas,  having  V  oversigfat 
Put  on  his  left  Shoe  'fore  his  right. 
Had  like  to  have  been  slain  that  day 
By  soldien  mntin'yiig  for  pay." 

Butler's  reference  to  the  Roman  emperor  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  who  records  the  incident.  Similarly  ominous  it  is,  says 
Grose^  undesignedly  to  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side  out* 
wards,  though  changing  it  alters  the  luck.  A  vast  deal  of  learning, 
indeed,  has  accumulated  around  the  subject  of  Shoe  superstitions. 
Leo  Modena  (in  Chilmead's  translation,  1650)  relates  that  m  his  time 
there  were  Jews  who  '*  observe,  in  dressing  themselves  in  the  morning 
to  put  on  the  right  stocking  and  right  shoe  first,  without  tying  it ;  then 
afterward  to  put  on  the  left,  and  so  to  return  to  the  right ;  that  so  they 
may  begin  and  end  with  the  right  side,  which  they  account  to  be  the 
most  fortunate."  Among  Vain  Observations  and  Superstitious  Omina- 
tions  thereupon,  Gaule  in  his  Mag-Astromancers  Posed  and  Puzzd'd 
does  not  omit ''  putting  on  the  hose  uneven  or  acrosse,  and  the  shooe 
upon  the  wrong  foot,"  also  ''  the  bursting  of  the  shoe-ladiet ; "  while 
Mason  in  his  ^alomy  of  Sorcery,  enumerating  ^vaine  and  frivolous 
devices,  of  which  sort  we  have  an  infinite  number  also  used  amongst 
us,**  specifies  ^foredeeming  of  evile  lucke  by  putting  on  the  shooe 
awry." 

By  the  vulgar  it  is  accounted  lucky  to  throw  an  old  shoe  after  a 
person  to  whom  they  wish  success  in  the  mission  upon  which  he  may 
be  setting^ out  In  Ireland  there  was  an  old  ceremony  of  electing  one 
to  any  omce  by  throwing  an  old  shoe  over  his  head.  Grose,  citing 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson — 

'^  Would  I  had  Kemp's  shoes  to  throw  after  you," 

observes  that  Kemp  perhaps  was  a  man  remarkable  for  the  good  for* 
tune  that  attended  him.  The  poet  Shenstone  asks  whether  the  custom 
of  scraping  when  we  bow  may  not  be  derived  from  the  ancient  practice 
of  casting  the  shoes  backwards  oft"  the  feet ;  and  the  question  in  all 
probability  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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A  cnnous  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
(yoL  X.)  of  a  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man  sending  his  shoes  to  his  Majesty 
of  Dublin,  and  requiring  him  to  carry  them  before  his  people  at  a 
high  festival,  vengeance  being  threatened  for  non-compliance  with  the 
mandate.  The  subjects  of  the  Dublin  potentate,  we  read,  urged  him 
not  to  submit  to  the  indienity ;  but,  mspired  with  a  rare  sense  of 
humanity  and  a  singular  degree  of  wisdom,  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  had 
rather  not  only  bear  but  eat  Siem,  than  that  one  province  of  Ireland 
should  bear  the  desolation  of  war.*' 

In  Gay  ton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote  (1654)  occurs  a 
passage  aneat ''  an  incantation  upon  the  horse  for  want  of  nailing  his 
old  shoes  at  the  door  of  his  house  when  he  came  forth  :  or  because 
nor  the  old  woman,  nor  the  barber,  nor  his  niece,  nor  the  curate 
designed  him  the  security  of  an  old  shoe  after  him."  To  this  super- 
stitions ptactice  Heywood  (1546)  has  a  direct  reference — 

"  And  home  agayne  hither  ward  quicke  as  a  bee ; 
Now,  for  good  lucke,  cast  an  ofde  shooe  after  mee ; " 

and  ill  the  Raven's  Almanacke  (1609)  we  read  :  *'  But,  at  his  shutting 
in  of  shop,  could  have  been  content  to  have  had  all  his  neighbours 
have  throwne  his  olde  shooes  after  him  when  hee  went  home,  in  signe 
of  good  luclce.*    So  also  in  Jonson's  Masque  of  the  Gypsies  (1640}— 

"  Hurle  after  an  old  shoe  : 
rie  be  merry  what  e'er  I  doe ; " 

and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's  Fortune  (1613)— 

**  Captain,  your  shoes  are  old;  pray  put  'em  off, 
And  let  one  fling  'em  after  us," 

Another  superstition  in  Scotland,  we  gather  from  the  Statistical 
Account,  related  to  **  happy  "  and  '*  unhappy  **  feet.  The  practice  was 
to  wish  brides  and  bridegrooms  ^  a  happy  foot ; "  and,  to  prevent  any 
evil  effects,  those  that  were  met  on  the  road  were  saluted  with  a  kiss. 
^  It  is  haid,  however,"  is  the  satiric  comment,  ^  if  any  misfoitune 
happens  when  you  are  passing,  that  you  should  be  blamed,  when 
neither  you  nor  your  feet  ever  thought  oif  the  matter.'' 

LOOKIKG-GLASS  OMENS. 

Mirrors  were  used  by  ma^cians  in  their  diabolical  operations,  and 
in  ancient  times  was  practised  a  kind  of  divination  by  the  looking- 
glass ;  whence,  it  should  seem,  has  been  derived  the  present  popular 
notion,  according  to  which  the  breaking  of  a  looking-glass  is  accounted 
a  most  unlucky  accident,  being  ominous  of  the  loss  of  his  best  friend 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Grose  gives  it  as  betokening  death 
in  the  tamiljr  cirde,  commonly  of  the  master. 

Molle's  Living  Librarie  (1621)  instructs  us — 

'*  Some  Magicians  (being  curious  to  find  out  by  the  help  of  a  Looking- 
Glasse,  or  a  Glasse-Viall  full  of  Water,  a  thiefe  that  lies  hidden)  make  choyoe 
of  young  Maides,  or  Boyes  unpolluted,  to  disceme  therein  those  Images  or 
Sights  which  a  person  defiled  cannot  see.    Bodin,  in  the  third  Book  of  his 

2  V 
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DKnuonoinirhia,  chap.  3,  rq>orteth  that  in  hia  time  there  was  at 
certain  Portugais,  who  shewed  within  a  Boys  naile  things  that  were  biddo. 
And  he  addeui  that  God  had  expressely  forbidden  that  none  shovild  wotthip 
th^  Stone  of  Imagination,  His  opinion  is  that  this  Stone  of  InugiiiatiaQ  or 
Adoration  (for  so  expoandeth  he  the  first  verse  of  the  26th  Chapter  of  Lerki- 
cus,  where  he  speaketh  of  the  IdoU,  the  graven  Image,  and  the  peiintcd  Staoe) 
was  smooth  and  cleare  as  a  Looking-Glasse,  wherein  they  saw  oertaine  Imagti 
or  Sights,  of  which  thev  enquired  after  the  things  hidden.  In  our  Time  Cos- 
jtirers  use  Christall,  calling  tne  Divination  Chiystallomantia,  or  Onychomantis, 
m  the  whidi,  after  they  have  rubbed  one  of  the  Nayles  of  Uieir  Plngen,  or  t 
piece  of  Chxystally  they  ntter  I  know  not  what  wordi^  and  they  call  a  Bo; 
that  is  pure  and  no  wav  corrupted,  to  see  therein  that  which  they  require^  as 
the  same  Bodin  doth  also  make  mention." 

In  the  Life  of  Harvey,  the  famous  Dublin  conjuror  (1728),  amoBi 
a  variety  of  practices,  such  as  fortune-telling,  dreams,  visUms^  pal* 
mistry,  physiognomy,  omens,  casting  nativities,  casting  urine,  and 
drawing  images,  "  mirroirs "  are  specified ;  and  Delrio's  treatise  oa 
Magic  refers  to  *'  Kararrpofuafreta,  quse  rerum  qusesitarum  ^aras  is 
speculis  exhibet  politis,"  as  having  been  employed  by  the  Smpens- 
Julian.  This  form  of  divination  bv  water,  being  practised  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, was  called  catoptromancy.  **  Sometmies,"  writes  Potter  is 
his  Grecian  Antiquities,  ^  they  dipped  a  looking-glass  into  the  watei; 
when  they  desired  to  know  what  would  become  of  a  sick  person  ;  foi; 
as  he  looked  well  or  ill  in  the  glass,  accordingly  they  presumed  oif  his 
future  condition.  Sometimes  also  glasses  were  used,  and  the  images 
of  what  should  happen,  without  water." 

**  Mettals  in  general,"  we  are  instructed  by  Willsford's  Nature's  Secret^ 
**  gainst  much  wet  or  rainy  weather  will  seem  to  have  a  dew  hang  upon  theffi, 
and  be  much  apter  to  sully  or  foul  any  thing  that  u  rubbed  with  the  metUl : 
as  you  may  see  in  pewter  dishes  against  rain,  as  if  they  did  sweat,  having  a 
smutch  upon  the  table  cloaths :  with  this  Pliny  concludes  as  a  sign  of  tempests 
approaching.  .  .  .  Stones  against  rain  will  have  a  dew  hang  upon  thea ; 
but  the  sweating  of  stones  is  from  several  causes,  and  sometimes  are  signs  of 
much  drought  Glasses  of  all  sorts  will  have  a  dew  upon  them  in  moist 
weather :  glasse  windows  will  also  shew  a  frost,  by  turning  the  air  that  tondiei 
them  into  water,  and  then  congealing  of  it" 

Barten  Holida/s  Marriage  of  the  Arts  (161 8)  records:  ^I  have 
often  heard  them  say,  'tis  ill-luck  to  see  one's  face  in  a  glasse  by  candk- 
light.« 

TINGLING  OF  THE  EARS,  RIGHT  BYE,  NECK,  AND  SIDE. 

**  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ? ''  Beatrice*s  inquiry  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Warburton  explains  as  alluding  to  a  proverbial  saying  of  the 
common  people,  that  their  ears  bum  when  others  are  talking  of  them ; 
and  upon  this  Reed  observes  that  the  opinion  on  which  the  proverbial 
saying  is  based  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny: 
*^  Absentes  tinnitu  aurium  praesentire  sermones  de  se  recepttun  est ; " 
that  is,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  absent  are  aware  of  being  the 
subjects  of  conversation  through  tin|flin|^  of  their  ears.  To  exactly 
the  same  effect  Molinaeus  writes :  **  Si  cui  aures  tinniunt,  indicium  est 
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alibi  de  eo  sermones  fieri."  According  to  Delr'io,  tingling  of  the  left 
ear  denoted  evil,  while  that  of  the  right  portended  good ;  and  Donee's 
MS.  Notes  supply  Scottish  confirmation  of  this  theory  :  *'<  Right  lug, 
left  lue,  whilk  lug  lows  ? '  If  the  left  ear,  they  tsdk  harm  ;  if  the  right, 
good.^  Again,  <h  the  Superstitious  Man  Werenfels  says,  in  his  Disser<i> 
tation  upon  Superstition  :  ^  When  his  right  ear  tingles,  he  will  be 
chearful ;  but,  if  his  left,  he  will  be  sad." 

**  When  our  cheek  burns  or  ear  tingles,  we  usiudly  say  somebody  is 
talking  of  us,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  *'  a  conceit  of  great  anti- 
quity,  and  ranked  among  superstitious  opinions  by  Pliny.  He  sup- 
poses it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  a  signifying  Genius,  or 
Universal  Mercury,  that  conducted  sounds  to  their  distant  subjects, 
and  taught  to  hear  by  touch." 

Herrick  refers  to  the  popular  belief — 

**  One  eaz€  tingles :  some  there  be 
That  are  snarling  now  at  me. 
Be  they  those  tluit  Homer  bit, 
I  will  give  them  thanks  for  it" 

In  his  Mag-Astromancers  Posed  and  Puzzel'd,  Gaule  includes  in  his 
list  of  Vain  Observations  and  Superstitious  Ommations  thereupon,  the 
tingling  of  the  ear,  the  itching  of  the  eye,  the  glowing  of  the  cheek, 
besides  the  bleeding  of  the  nose,  the  stanmiering  in  the  beginning  of 
a  speech,  sudden  over-merriment,  and  the  disposition  to  sigh  without 
an}r  reason ;  and  Home,  in  his  Daemonologie  (1650},  tells  us :  ^  If 
their  eares  tingle,  they  say  it  is  a  signe  they  have  some  enemies  abroad 
that  doe  or  are  about  to  speake  evill  of  them :  so,  if  their  right  eye 
itcheth,  then  it  betokens  joyfull  laughter  :  and  so  from  the  itching  of 
the  nose,  and  elbow^  and  severall  affectings  of  severall  parts,  they 
make  several  predictions  too  silly  to  be  mentioned,  though  regarded 
by  them." 

In  the  third  Idyl  of  Theocritus  the  itching  of  the  right  eye  occurs  as 
a  lucky  omen — 

**  My  right  eye  itches  now,  and  shall  I  see 
My  love  t'*^ 

Sunilarly, in  the  Shepherd's  Starre  (1591),  Corydon  exclaims :  ''But 
my  right  eie  watreth  :  'tis  a  signe  of  somewhat :  do  I  see  her  yet  ?* 

MoTinaeus  makes  a  startling  disclosure  :  ''  Si  cui  riget  collum,  aut 
cervicis  vertebrae  sunt  obtortae,  praesignificatio  est  futuri  suspendii'*'^- 
a  stiff  neck,  or  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  foretells  extinction 
by  hanging. 

To  rise  on  the  right  side  is  accounted  lucky.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Women  Pleased  we  read  :  '*  You  riss  of  your  right  side,  and 
said  your  prayers  too ;  you  had  been  paid  else  ; "  in  Marston's  What 
you  Will,  "You  rise  on  your  right  side  to-day,  marry;*  and  in 
Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  Alphonso  says — 

*'  Sure  I  said  my  prayers,  ris'd  on  my  right  side, 
Wash'd  hands  and  eyes,  put  on  my  girdle  last ; 
Sure  I  met  no  splea-footed  baker ; 
No  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witdi, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign." 
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OICSNS  RXLATINO  TO  THE  CHEEK,  NOSK,  AND  MOUTH. 

Aooording  to  Mdton's  Astrologaster,  when  the  left  chedL  bvnt,  k 
is  a  sign  of  somebody  taDdng  weU  of  yoa  ;  and  amtreriwise  when  die 
right  is  aflame.  Grose  extends  the  obsenration  to  the  car^  with  t^ 
same  qualifications  attached,  addio^  that  if  the  right  eye  itdes,  tl» 
person  affected  will  shortly  cry  ;  if  the  left,  he  will  laugh.  Ii 
Ravenscroft's  Canterbury  Guests  we  read :  "  That  you  shoii  d  think 
to  deceive  me  !  Why,  all  the  while  I  was  last  in  your  company,  saj 
heart  beat  all  on  that  side  yon  stood>  and  my  cheek  neacfc  you  bvnu 
and  glowed." 

As  to  itdiing  of  the  nose,  we  have  frequently  hcsfd  this  syss^ 
interpreted  into  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  stranger.    Ss^  in 
Honest  Whore,  Bellafront 


**  We  Shan  ha'  guests  to^lmy, 
I'll  lay  my  little  msidenbead,  my  nose  itdies  so." 

And  the  reply  made  by  her  servant  Roger  informs  her  that  the  bit- 
ing of  fleas  was  a  token  of  the  same  kind  In  Melton's  AstrologastcE, 
however,  it  is  set  down  that ''  when  a  man's  nose  itcheth,  it  is  a  signe 
he  shall  drink  wine,"  and  that  ''if  your  lips  itch,  you  shall  k« 
somebody." 

The  bleeding  of  the  nose  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  indict- 
tion  of  love.  In  Boulster  Lectures  (1640)  we  read :  "  Did  my  n^e 
ever  bleed  when  1  was  in  your  company  ?  And,  poor  wench  !  just  as 
she  spake  this,  to  shew  her  true  heart,  her  nose  fell  a-bleeding.  *  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding,"  says  Launcelot  ia 
the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Steevens  observing  thereon  that  from  a 
passage  in  Lodge's  Rosalynde  (1592)  some  superstitious  belief  appar- 
ently was  attached  to  the  nasal  accident :  '*  As  he  stoode  gazing,  ha 
nose  on  a  sodaine  bledde,  which  made  him  conjecture  that  it  was  some 
friend  of  his.**    So  also  in  Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy  (1623}— 


**  How  tupentitioiisly  we  mind  oar  evils  I 
The  throwing  down  salt,  or  crossing  of  a  haxc^ 
Bleedii^  at  nose,  the  stumbling  of  a  hotse. 
Or  singmg  of  a  creket,  are  of  power 
To  dannt  whole  man  in  us." 

Again  in  the  same  play— 

**  My  nose  bleeds. 
One  that  wcve  superstitioiis  would  eount 
This  omimmi,  when  it  merely  comes  hf  chance.'* 

Bodenham's  Belvedere,  or  Garden  of  the  Muses  (1600X  has  the 
following  simile  from  some  one  of  our  old  poets — 

» 

**  As  saddaine  bleeding  argues  ill  ensuing, 
So  sttddaine  ceasing  is  fell  Feares  renewing.** 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Astrologastec,  when  a  man*s  nose 
bleeds  but  a  drop  or  two,  it  is  a  sign  of  iU-luck ;  when  it  bleeds  one 
drop,  and  at  the  left  nostril,  it  is  a  sign  €»f  good-hick,  but,  at  the  ri^t 
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nostril,  of  ill-luck.  A  drop  of  1>lood  from  the  nose,  says  Grose, 
commonly  foretells  either  death  or  a  very  severe  fit  of  illness ;  three 
drops  being  still  more  ominous.  So  in  Burton's  Anatomy  we  have  : 
"  To  bleed  three  drops  at  the  nose  is  an  ill  omen  ;  *  and  in  Holiday's 
Marriage  of  the  Arts,  ^  that  your  nose  may  never  bleed  only  three 
drops  at  a  time  **  occurs  among  the  omens  deprecated.  An  epigram 
by  Keuchenius  explains  the  matter  upon  the  principle  of  uneven 
numbers  being  agreeable  as  well  to  God  as  to  man — 

^  Car  nova  stilUntes  designant  fimtrm  gall«, 
Fatidicnmque  trias  sangainia  habat  ? 
Parctt  superstitio.    Numero  Deus  impare  gaodat, 
Et  namero  gaudens  impare  vivit  homo." 

If  in  eating,  says  Grose,  you  miss  your  mouth  and  the  victuals  fall, 
it  is  v^ry  unlucky,  and  denot^9  the  approach  of  sickness. 


HEAD  OMENS. 

Ganle  very  justly  denounces  as  vain,  superstitious,  and  ridiculous, 
the  popularly  current  •observations  on  heads ;  such  as  that  a  great 
head  is  a  sign  of  a  fool ;  a  little  head  of  a  knave ;  a  medium-sized 
head  of  a  tiberal  wit ;  a  sharp  head  of  an  impudent  sot ;  and  a  round 
head  of  a  senseless,  irrational  fellow.  One  cannot  but  think  the 
citation  of  the  last  remark  was  not  over  well  timed,  for  Gaule's  book 
was  printed  in  1653,  and,  further,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
General  CromwelL 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  men's  hair  will  sometimes  turn  grey 
opon  a  sudden  and  violent  fright  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  in 
Valstaffs  speech  to  Prince  Henry  :  ''  Thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white 
with  the  news."  This  whimsical  opinion,  Dr  Grey  annotates,  was 
humorously  bantered  by  a  wag  in  a  coffee-house,  who,  upon  hearinjgr 
a  young  gentleman  eive  the  same  reason  for  the  change  of  his  hair 
from  black  to  grey,  observed  that  there  was  no  great  matter  in  it,  and 
assured  the  company  that  he  had  a  friend  who  wore  a  coat-black  wig, 
which  in  an  instant  was  turned  grey  by  a  fright 

From  a  simile  in  Bodenham  s  Belvedere  it  should  seem  that  our 
ancestors  considered  heaviness  as  an  omen  of  impending  evil — 

"  As  heariness  foretells  soma  hanna  at  hand, 
So  minds  disturbed  presage  ensuing  ills." 

In  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbd  we  read :  ''  Others  again^ 
by  having  caught  cold,  feel  a  certain  noise  in  their  heads  which  seems 
to  them  hke  the  sound  of  distant  bells,  and  fancy  themselves  warned 
of  some  great  misfortune ; "  and  Grose  represents  that,  when  a  per- 
son is  suddenly  taken  with  a  shivering,  it  is  a  sign  that  some  one  has 
just  then  walked  over  the  spot  of  his  or  her  future  grave.  *'  Probably," 
It  is  added,  '*all  persons  are  not  subject  to  this  sensation,  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parishes  whose  burial-grounds  lie  in  tlie  common 
footpath  would  live  in  one  continued  fit  of  shaking." 
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HAND  AND  PINGXR-NAILS. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  while  admitting  that  conjectures  of  preraket 
humours  may  be  deriv^  from  the  spots  in  our  nails,  rejects  the  Taricns 
divinations  vulgarly  raised  thereupon.  Melton's  long  catalogue  of 
superstitious  ceremonies  includes  this  item — '*  To  have  yellow  speddes 
on  the  nailes  of  one's  hand  is  a  greate  signe  of  Death;  *  and  he  ob- 
serves: ^  When  die  palme  of  the  right  hand  itcheth,  it  is  a  shrewd  s^ 
he  shall  receive  money."  To  the  same  effect  writes  Defoe  in  & 
Memoirs  of  Duncan  Geunphel :  ^  Others  have  thought  themselves 
secure  of  receiving  money  if  their  hands  itched."  In  an  old  pby  «t 
are  instructed — 

"  When  yellow  spots  do  on  your  hands  appear, 
Be  certain  then  yon  of  a  cone  shall  hear ; " 

and  similarly  in  Holiday's  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  **  that  a  yellow  Deadt- 
mould  may  never  appeare  upon  yonr  hand  or  any  part  of  Toiir  body" 
occurs  among  the  omens  deprecated;  where  '^  Death-mould '^  piobaUv 
stands  for  '^  Death-mole.'' 

The  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  of  the  British  .^wllo  (1708)  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  little  white  spots  which  sometimes  grow  under  the 
finger-nails,  and  as  to  why  they  are  called  *' gifts,"  elicited  the  answer 
that  they  are  "  from  white  glittering  particles  which  are  mixed  widi 
red  in  the  blood,  and  happen  to  remain  there  some  time ;  **  and  ''the 
reason  of  their  being  called  gifts  is  as  wise  an  one  as  those  of  letten^ 
windine-sheets,  &&,  in  a  candle." 

Washing  one's  hands  in  the  same  basin,  or  with  the  water  used  by 
another  person  for  that  purpose,  is  extremely  unlucky,  as  Grose  repre- 
sents it     It  infallibly  forebodes  a  quarrel 

According  to  Burton's  Anatomy,  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot  on 
the  nails  is  a  bad  omen. 

To  cut  the  nails  on  Friday  or  Sunday  is  accounted  unlucky  among 
the  common  people  in  several  places.  Thus  Holiday  deprecates  the 
omen  *'  that  you  may  never  pare  your  nailes  upon  a  Friday ; "  while 
in  Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie  (1590)  we  have:  ''Nor  will  he  paire  his  naiks 
White  Munday  to  be  fortunate  in  his  love ; "  and  in  the  comedy  of 
Albumazar  (1015)  we  read — 

'*  He  puis  you  not  a  haire,  nor  paires  a  naile, 
Nor  stirs  a  foote,  without  due  figuring 
The  horoscope.** 

The  Jews,  however,  according  to  Addison's  Present  State  <^  that 
People,  superstitiously  pare  their  nails  on  a  Friday. 

"  The  set  and  statary  times,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''of  paring 
nails  and  cutting  of  hair  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideratioD, 
which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  superstition.  To 
the  Romans  it  was  piacular  to  pare  their  nails  upon  the  Nundinae^ 
observed  every  ninth  day,  and  was  also  feared  by  others  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  according  to  that  of  Ausonius  :  '  Ungues  Mercorio, 
barbam  Jove,  Cypride  crines.'" 

Gaule  ridicules  the  popular  belief  that 
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a  mat  thick  Hand  ngnes  Mie  not  only  strong  but  stout ;  a  little  slander 
Hand,  one  not  only  weak  but  thnonms ;  a  Ions  Hand  and  long  Fingeny 
betoken  a  Man  not  only  apt  for  mechanical  artifice,  bat  libendly  ingenious ; 
but  those  shorty  on  the  contiary,  note  a  Foole  and  fit  for  nothing :  an  hard 
brawi^  Hand  signes  dull  and  rude ;  a  soft  Hand,  wit^  bnt  effeminate ;  an 
hairy  Hand,  luxurious;  longe  Jojrnts  signe  eenerous,  yet  if  they  be  thick  withal, 
not  so  ingenious ;  the  often  clapping  and'folding  of  the  Hands  note  covetous  ; 
and  their  much  moving  in  speech,  loquacious ;  an  ambidexter  is  noted  for  ire- 
fiU,  crafty,  injurious ;  short  and  fat  Fingers  mark  a  Man  out  for  intemperate 
and  siUv ;  but  long  and  leane,  for  witty;  if  his  Fingers  crook  upwaro,  that 
sihewes  him  libera);  if  downws^,  niggardly  ; — long  Nailes  and  crooked,  signe 
one  bmtish,  raTenons,  unchaste ;  very  short  Nails,  pale,  and  shaip,  shew  him 
fidse,  snbtile,  beguiling:  and  so  round  Nails,  libidinous;  but  Nails  broad« 
plain,  thin,  white^  and  reddish,  are  the  tokens  of  a  very  good  wit" 

A  moist  handy  it  may  be  added,  is  vulgarly  accounted  an  indication 
of  an  amorous  constitution ;  and  a  dry  one,  it  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
is  enumerated  among  the  characteristics  of  age  and  debility  by  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  2d  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

Hie  custom  of  kissing  the  hand  by  way  of  salutation  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Persians  worshipped 
the  sun ;  which  was  by  first  laying  their  hands  upon  the  mouth,  and 
then  lifting  them  up  in  adoration  ;  a  practice  which  obtains  illustration 
from  a  passage  in  Job,  a  book  replete  with  allusions  to  ancient  man- 
ners :  'If  I  oeheld  the  Sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  Moon  walking  in 
brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
bath  kissed  my  hand." 

On  the  passage  in  Macbeth — 

*'  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs 
Something  widted  tlds  way  comes,** 

Steevens  observes  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  superstition  that  all  sudden 
pains  of  the  body,  and  other  sensations  which  could  not  be  accounted 
tor  naturally,  presaged  what  was  about  to  happen. 

In  Dekker's  Dead  Terme  (1607)  occurs  '*  What  byting  of  the  thumbs 
[at  each  other  while  the  company  are  walking  in  St.  Paul's]  to  beget 
quarrels."  Of  this  singular  mode  of  picking  a  quarrel  we  have  an 
example  in  Romeo  and  Juliet — 


^  Airam,  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  va.  Sir  ? 


Sdmfis^M,  No,  Sir.    I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you.  Sir;   bat  I  bite  my 
thumb.  Sir. 
Gregcry.  Do  you  quarrel,  Sir?*' 

So  in  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils  (15^)  we  read :  *'  I  see  Conteinpt 
marching  forth,  giving  mee  the  fico  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth,  for 
concealing  him  so  long  from  your  eie-sight;"  and  in  the  Rules  of 
Civility  (a  translation  from  the  French,  1685) :  '^'Tis  no  less  disre- 
spectful to  bite  the  nail  of  your  thumb  by  way  of  scorn  and  disdain, 
and,  drawing  your  nail  from  betwixt  your  teeth,  to  tell  them  you  value 
not  this  what  they  can  do  ;  and  the  same  rudeness  may  be  committed 
with  a  fillip."    Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  tells 
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us  that,  t#  avoid  approaching  dangcty  childraa  wcm  tasglu  to  doable 
the  thtimb  within  the  hand.  This  was  much  practised  while  the 
terrors  oi  witchcraft  were  operative.  The  thumbs  of  the  dead  also  k 
was  customary  so  to  fold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  power  of  evil  spirrH 
over  the  deceased ;  the  thumbs  in  that  position  formiw  ft  simflitode 
of  the  character  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
name  of  God. 

CANDLE  OMENS. 

The  fungous  parcels^  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  designates  them,  ahmn 
the  wicks  of  candles  are  commonly  thought  to  foretell  straAga^ 
Among  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  interposed,  the  votary  was  sensible  ef 
the  acceptance  of  his  prayer  from  the  way  in  which  the  flame  darted 
its  eiaculation.  If  the  flaune  was  bright,  it  was  an  auspicious  omen. 
In  the  north,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  they  are  called 
letters  at  the  candle,  as  if  they  were  the  forerunners  of  some  strange 
news.  These,  says  Sir  Thomas  with  his  usual  pedantry  of  styk, 
which,  however,  is  amply  atoned  for  by  his  good  sense  and  learning, 
only  indicate  a  moist  and  pluvious  air,  which  hinders  the  avolation  of 
the  light  and  faviltous  particles,  whereupon  they  settle  on  the  snast ; 
and  that  candles  and  liehts  bum  blue  and  dim  at  the  apparition  of 
spirits  may  be  true,  he  adds,  if  the  ambient  air  be  full  of  sulphureous 
spirits,  as  often  happens  in  mines.  Melton  records  the  conventional 
notion  on  this  head :  ''  If  a  candle  burne  blew,  it  is  a  signe  that  there 
is  a  spirit  in  the  house,  or  not  farre  from  it" 

A  collection  of  tallow  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  a  candle  is 
styled  a  winding-sheet,  explains  Grose,  and  deemed  an  omen  of  death 
in  the  family.  In  Wilbford's  Nature's  Secrets  are  several  items  of  in- 
formation on  this  point  Thus :  "  If  the  flame  of  a  candle,  lamp,  or  any 
other  fire  does  wave  or  wind  itself  where  there  is  no  sensible  or  visible 
cause,  expect  some  windy  weather.''  ^When  candles  or  lamps  wiH 
not  so  readily  kindle  as  at  other  times,  it  is  a  sign  of  wet  weather  near 
at  hand."  *'  When  candles  or  lamps  do  sparkle  and  rise  up  with  lictle 
fumes,  or  their  wicks  swell  with  things  on  them  like  mushrums,  are  all 
signs  of  ensuing  wet  weather.* 

The  innkeepers  and  brothel-owners  of  Amsterdam,  we  learn  from 
Putanisme  d' Amsterdam  (1681),  account  these  '^  fungous  parcels,''  which 
they  call ''  good  men,"  lucky  when  they  bum  long  and  brilliant,  ia  wbidi 
case  they  suppose  them  to  bring  customers ;  whereas,  when  they  soon 
go  out,  they  imagine  the  customers  already  under  their  roofs  wiD 
presently  depart. 

Boyle's  tenth  meditation  in  his  Occasional  Reflections  upon  Several 
Subjects  (1665)  is  upon  "a  thief  in  the  candle,"— " which,  by  its 
irregular  way  of  making  the  flame  blaze,  melts  down  a  good  part  of 
the  tallow,  and  will  soon  spoil  the  rest,  if  the  remains  are  not  rescued 
by  the  removal  of  the  thief  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  candle."  And  Defoe^ 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Carapbel,  writes:  "I  have  seen  people 
who,  after  writing  a  letter,  have  prognosticated  to  themselves  the  ill 
success  of  it  if  by  any  accident  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground 
Others  have  seemed  as  impatient,  and  exclaiming  against  their  want 
of  thought  if,  through  haste  or  forgetftilness,  they  have  chanced  to  hold 
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it  before  the  fire  to  dry  :  but  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  it  is  a  sure  omen 
that  whatever  request  it  carries  shall  be  refused.* 

The  Irish,  whui  they  put  out  a  candle,  say,  "  May  the  Lord  renew 
the  light  of  Heaven !  ** 

A  spark  at  the  candle,  according  to  Grose,  denotes  that  the  person 
opposite  to  it  will  shortly  receive  a  letter ;  while  a  fungus  in  it  predicts 
the  visit  of  a  stranger  from  the  part  of  the  country  nearest  the  object. 
Others,  again,  say  it  implies  the  arrival  of  a  parcel  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  the  daughters  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  their 
wakwg  dreams,  had  their  omens  toa    They  saw  rings  in  the  candle. 


OMSNS  AT  THE  BARS  OF  GRATIS ;  PURSES  AND  COFFINS. 

A  flake  of  soot  hanging  at  the  bars  of  the  gn|te,  says  Grose, 
similarly  to  the  fungus  in  the  candle^  denotes  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
frons  the  nait  of  the  country  nearest  the  object  Cowper's  Wi9ter 
Evening  pleasantly  records  the  fireside  tradition— 

**  He  oft  has  Fancy,  hidicroiis  and  wild, 
Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  kouses,  tow'n^ 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  cxpreas'd 
In  the  red  dnders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gas'd,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amiis*d  have  I  qniescent  watch'd 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendidous  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  Soperstition,  ^phc^ing  still, 
Thonipi  still  dtseived,  some  stnuofer's  near  appaoach." 

In  his  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbel,  Defoe  refers  to  the  fire  a^ 
affording  a  kind  of  divination  to  the  omen-mongers ;  who  see  ''  swords, 
guns,  castles,  churches,  prisons,  coffins,  wedding-rings,  bags  of  moa^, 
men  and  women,  or  whatever  they  wish  or  fear,  plainlv  deciphered  n 
the  glowing  coals ; "  and  among  Nature's  Secrets  Willsford  discloses 
the  K>llowing :  When  our  common  fires  bum  with  a  pale  fiam^  they 
presage  foul  weather.  If  the  fire  makes  a  buzzing  noise,  it  is  a  sign  of 
tempests  near  at  hand.  When  the  fire  sparkles  very  much,  it  is  a  sign 
of  rain.  When  pots  are  newly  taken  on  the  fire^  if  they  sparkle  (the 
soot  upon  them  being  aflame),  it  presages  rain.  When  the  fire 
scorches  and  bums  more  vehemently  tlum  usual,  it  is  a  sign  of  frosty 
weather ;  but,  if  the  Hve  coals  shine  brighter  than  ordinary  at  other 
times,  rain  may  be  looked  for.  If  wood  or  any  other  fuel  crackles  and 
emits  wind  more  than  ordinarv,  it  is  an  evident  si^  of  tempestuous 
weather  near  at  hand ;  and  the  sudden  and  plentifiil  falling  of  soot 
heralds  rain. 

Ramsey's  Elminthologia  (1668)  has  it  that  the  popular  superstition 
as  to  the  falling  of  salt  towards  people  extended  also  to  fire  ;  the  latter 
being  taken  as  ominous  of  anger — ^  then  they  expect  anger ; "  while 
hiolinastts  interprets  the«8udden  eruption  of  flame  from  a  dead  fire 
{ex  cimHius)  as  betokening  joy.  Childish  fancies  associated  with  fires 
are  adverted  to  by  Cowper — 
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**  So  when  a  child,  as  pUyfal  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  News, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  Lady,  and  there  goes  the  Squire  1 
There  goes  the  Parson,  oh  illnstnous  spark  ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illostrious,  goes  the  Clerk  I  ** 

Among  the  omens  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
we  are  told  that  "  Purses  bounded  from  the  fire."  In  the  north  ai 
England  these  erupted  cinders  are  carefully  examined  by  old  women 
anil  children,  and  are  called  either  ^  coffins  *  or  '^  purses,**  acoording  to 
their  respective  forms,  presaging  either  death  or  wealth.  A  ooal  in  the 
shape  of  a  coffin  flying  out  of  the  fire  to  any  particular  person  betokensi 
says  Grose,  his  or  her  death  to  be  not  far  o£ 

•  THE  HOWUNG  OP  DOGS. 

Dogs  have  been  known  to  stand  and  howl  over  the  bodies  of  tbdr 
masters  who  have  been  murdered,  or  have  died  suddenly  oit  by  aod- 
dmt  Such  a  d^ree  of  observation  and  memory  of  the  past  as  is 
implied  in  these  demonstrations  of  grief  testifies  to  the  keenness  d 
canine  sensibility ;  but  it  is  hard  to  connect  it  in  any  way  widi  nt^ 
science  of  the  future,  such  as  is  vulgarly  associated  with  the  howui^ 
of  a  dog  by  ni^ht,  which  is  held  to  be  the  presage  of  death  to  those 
who  may  be  ill  m  the  neighbourhood* 

Shakespeare,  in  Henry  VI.,  ranks  this  among  omens — 

"The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth ;  an  evil  sifpil 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckLeit  tune ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees." 

Grose  gives  it  as  a  certain  sign  that  some  one  of  the  family  wiH 
very  shortly  die ;  and  in  Home's  Dsemonologie  we  read :  ^  If  dogs 
houle  in  the  ni^ht  neer  an  house  where  somel^dy  is  sick,  'tis  a  ^gne 
of  death  ;"  whde  Ross,  in  his  Arcana  Microcosmi  (1652X  regards  it  as 
*^  plaine  by  historic  and  experience  "  that  "  dogs  by  their  howling  por- 
tend death  and  calamities.^  Thus,  says  he,  on  the  authority  of  Jiihos 
Obsiquens,  there  was  an  extraordinary  howling  of  dogs  before  the 
sedition  in  Rome  about  the  dictatorship  of  Poropey,  even  as  before  the 
civil  wars  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  among  many  other  prodigies, 
there  was  a  great  howling  of  dogs  near  the  house  of  Lepidus  the  Pod- 
tifex ;  and  Oipitolinus  tdls  of  the  death  of  Maximinus  being  presaged 
in  the  same  way.  Camerarius  is  quoted  in  behalf  of  the  statement 
that  some  German  princes  have  '*  certain  tokens  and  peculiar  presages 
of  dieir  deaths,*  among  which  is  the  howling  of  dogs ;  Pausanias,  as 
relating  that  before  the  destruction  of  the  Messenians  the  dogs  broke 
out  into  a  howUn^  of  more  than  ordinary  fierceness ;  and  Fincelius, 
as  testifying  that  m  the  year  1553,  some  weeks  before  the  overthrow 

*  Keuchenios  says  that  the  rolling  of  dogs  in  the  dust  is  a  ugn  of  wind ;  aad 
WUbford  confirms  the  statement,  with  the  addition,  **  if  their  gnts  ramble  sad 
stinke  very  much,*'  and  the  extension  of  tiie  sign  to  "  rain  or  wind." 
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of  the  Saxons,  the  dogs  in  Mysma  flocked  together  and  made  strange 
bowlings  in  the  woods  and  fields ;  and  we  are  reminded  that  Vi]|rily 
LfUcan,  and  Statius  severally  note  the  occurrence  of  the  like  howling 
as  presaging  the  Roman  calamities  in  Pharsalia. 

The  British  Apollo  (1708}  confesses  itself  unequal  to  determinii^^ 
whether  this  howling  be  a  fatal  prognostic  or  not,  but  inclines  to  believe 
that  ''out  of  a  sense  of  sorrow  for  the  sickness  or  absence  of  his 
master,  or  the  like,  that  creature  may  be  so  disturbed." 

In  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  (1631)  we  read — 

**  I  hear  the  watchful  dogs 
With  hollow  howling  tell  of  thy  approach;" 

a::U  In  Poole's  English  Parnassus — 

^  The  air  that  night  was  fill'd  with  dismal  groans, 
And  people  oft  awaked  with  the  howls 
Of  wolves  and  fatal  dogs." 

Defoe,  in  Campbel's  Memoirs,  confesses  to  having  '^  some  little  faith 
in  the  howling  of  a  dog  when  it  does  not  proceed  from  hunger,  blows, 
or  confinement  As  ^d  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  those 
animals  scent  death  even  before  it  seizes  a  person.''  Moreover,  Douce 
notes  the  ancient  belief  that  dogs  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  and, 
as  to  their  capacity  of  seeing  apparitions,  that  in  the  Odyssey  the  dogs 
of  EuDueus  are  described  as  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Minerva,  though 
at  the  time  she  was  invisible  to  Telemachus. 
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Omens  were  drawn  bv  ancient  superstition,  as  Moresinus  informs 
us,  from  the  entrance  and  exit  of  strange  cats  ;  and  Casaubon,  in  his 
Annotations  on  Theophrastus,  adds  that  the  running  either  of  a  dog 
or  of  a  cat  across  one  s  path  also  was  reckoned  ominous. 

''  When  the  cat  washeth  her  foce  over  her  care,  we  shall  have  great 
store  of  raine,"  sa\  s  Melton's  Astrologaster.    In  Herrick  we  have — 

"  Tine  calendars  as  pusses  eare 
Wash't  o're  to  tell  what  change  is  neare ; " 

and  among  Nature's  Secrets  Willsford  lays  it  down  that  *'Cat6  covet- 
ing the  fire  more  than  ordinary,  or  licking  their  feet  and  trimming  the 
hair  of  their  heads  and  mustachios,  presages  rainy  weather;"  while 
a  note  by  Park  in  his  copy  of  Bourne  and  Brand's  Antiquities  repre- 
sents the  caf  s  sitting  with  her  tail  to  the  fire  as  another  indication  of 
change  of  weather. 

The  Athenian  Oracle  explains  why  it  is  that' a  cat's  '*  combing" 
herself  signalises  the  advent  of  rain.  We  are  instructed  that  it  is 
because  the  moisture  in  the  air  before  the  rain,  insinuating  itself  into 
her  fur,  induces  her  to  smooth  the  same  and  cover  her  body  with  it, 
that  so  she  may  feel  less  the  inconvenience  of  winter,  even  as  she 
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opens  her  fui  in  summer  that  she  nuty  thft  betUr  receive  the  refresh- 
mg  of  the  moist  season. 

Lord  Westmoreland's  poem,  addressed  to  a  cat  that  Ikmt?  him  cooi' 
pany  in  confinement,  bids  her 

'*  Scratch  bat  thine  car : 
Then  boldly  tell  what  weatfaei's  drawing  near ; " 

and  in  Peele's  Novice  we  have  the  original  of  an  old  proverb  :  ^  £r 
Giby  our  cat,  can  lick  her  eare.' 

The  sneezing  of  a  cat  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  lucky  omoi 
to  a  bride  who  was  to  be  married  the  next  day ;  and  Southey,  when 
travelling  in  Spain,  records  the  prediction  by  an  old  woman  of  a  fine 
day  on  the  morrow,  ''  because  the  cat's  skin  looked  bright."  There 
also  was  a  vulgar  tradition  to  the  effect  that  cats,  when  hungry,  wooki 
eat  coals.    Thus  Ix9aaO|  in  the  Tamer  Tamed»  tells  Moroao— 

"  I'd  learn  to  eat  coals  with  an  sngiy  cat  $  ** 

and  the  first  daughter  in  Bonduca  says — 

They  are  cowardi    eat  coals  like  oompeU'd  cats.** 


« 


The  circumstance  of  rats  gnawing  the  hangings  of  a  room  vi 
reckoned,  according  to  Grose,  the  forerunner  of  a  death  in  the  family ;  * 
and  Melton  has  it  that  '*  it  is  a  great  signe  of  iU-lucke  if  rats  ynaw  a 
man's  cloathes ;"  while  in  Burton's  Anatomv  of  Melancholy  we  read  : 
'*  There  is  a  fear  which  is  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal 
accidents,  which  much  troubles  many  of  us,  as  if  a  mouse  gnaw  oar 
clothes."    This  superstition  regarding  the  gnawing  of  mice  was  familiar 
to  the  Romans,  and  is  ridiculed  by  Cicero  in  the  second  book  of  his 
treatise  on  Divination  :   ''Nos  autem  ita  leves  atque  inconsiderati 
sumus  ut,    si   mures   corroserint    aliquid^  quorum   est   opus    hoc 
unum,  monstrum    putemus.     Ante   vero    Marsicum  bellum,   quod 
dypeos  Lanuvii  mures  rosissent,  maxumum  id  portentum  haruspices 
esse  discerunt.      Quasi  vero  quicquam    intersit  mures,  diem   noc- 
tem^ue  aliquid  rodentes,  scuta  an  cribra  corroserint.    Nam,  si  ista 
sequimur,  quod  Platonis  Politian  nuper  apud  me  mures  corroserint, 
de  Kepublidl  debui  pertimescere ;  aut,  si  Epicuri  de  Voluptate  liber 
corrosus  esset,  putarem  annonam  in  macello  cariorem  fore."     In  the 
same  spirit  Delrio,  noting  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  habit,  when  mice 
destroyed  a  garment,  *'  rather  to  dread  the  advent  of  future  evil  than 
to  deplore  the  present  injury,"  quotes  the  ''neat"  sayinj^  of  Cato  in 
answer  to  one  mforming  him  that  the  mice  had  eaten  his  shoes,  that 
he  saw  nothing  very  strange  in  that,  but  that  it  would  truly  have  been  a 
prodigy  if  the  mice  had  been  devoured  by  the  shoes.    Further,  Moli* 
nseus^  adverting  to  the  singular  fact  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
should  reg^ulate  themselves  by  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  cites  Valerius 
Maximus  in  behalf  of  the  assertion  that  Fabius  Maximus  and  Caius 


*  Gfose  adds  that*  **  if  the  neck  of  a  child  remains  flexiUe  for  several  Hows 
after  its  decease,  it  portends  that  some  person  in  that  house  will  die  in  a  short 
time." 
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Klamitiius  were  admonished  thus  of  the  propriety  of  laying  down 
office— the  one  as  Dictator  and  the  other  as  chief  of  Ae  knights. 
Men,  adds  he,  who  take  omens  from  mice  or  ashes  hear  not  God 
speaking  in  Scripture. 

Among  Willsford's  Nature's  Secretis,  it  is  recorded  that  "  Bats,  or 
flying  mice,  coming  out  of  their  holes  quickly  after  sunset  and 
sporting  themselves  in  the  open  air,  premonstrates  fair  and  oakn 
^weather.* 

CRICKETS  AND  FLIES. 

In  Pliny's  Natural  History  the  cricket  is  mentioned  as  being  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  magicians ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  superstition  concerning  it  has  been  transmitted  from  that 
source.  Vinny  Bourne,  in  his  tender  address  Ad  GrilluuL  embodies 
the  popular  notion  that  it  is  a  sign  of  luck  to  have  crickets  in  the 
house ;  *  and  Grose  says  it  is  held  to  be  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  one, 
perhaps  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  breach  of  hospitality,  since  this 
msect  takes  refuge  within  doors. 

^  The  crickets  chirping  behind  the  chimney  stock,  or  creeping  npon 
the  foot-pace,"  occurs  among  other  Vain  Observations  and  Super* 
stitious  Omiaations  thereupon,  in  Gaule's  Mag-Astromancer  Posed 
and  Puzsel'd ;  and  in  Ramsey's  Elminthologia  (166S)  we  read:  "  Some 
sort  of  people,  at  every  turn,  upon  every  accident,  how  are  they  there- 
with terrified?  If  but  a  cricket  unusually  appear,  or  they  hear  but 
the  clicking  <yf  a  death-watch,  as  they  call  it,  they,  or  some  «ae  dide 
in  the  family,  shall  die.'' 

According  to  Melton's  Astrologaster  (1620),  ''it  is  a  signe  of  death 
to  some  in  that  house  where  crickets  have  been  many  yeares,  if  on 
a  sudden  they  forsake  the  chimney ; "  and  Gay  gives  among  the  rural 
prognostications  of  death — 

"And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  ciy'd  ;*' 

while  an  early  dramatist  included  in  Reed's  Old  Plays  has  th^  line — 

**  And  the  strange  cricket  i'  th'  oven  sings  and  hops." 
Again,  in  Dryden  and  Lee's  CEdipus — 

"  Owls,  nvens,  crickets,  seem  the  watch  of  t)eadi." 

So  widespread  has  been  the  superstition  thus  associated  that  the 
Spectator  writes  of  the  voice  of  a  cricket  having  struck  more  terror 
than  die  roaring  of  a  lion ;  and  in  White's  Selbome  the  cricket  is  rq)re* 
sented  to  be  '^  the  housewife's  barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it  will 
rain ; "  sometimes  prognosticating  to  her  **  ill  or  good  luck,  the  death 

*  "  O  qui  meae  cuUiue 
Aigutulos  choraides 
£t  hospes  es  canorus 
Qaacan<|ue  oommoreris 
Felicitadt  amen.** 
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of  a  near  rdation,  or  the  approadi  oC  an  abieiit  lover ;'  while  Hooi^s 
Daemonologie  (1650),  after  noting  that  ^by  the  fljring  and  crfm^  of 
ravens  over  their  bouses,  especially  in  the  dosk  evmin^,  and  where 
one  is  side,  they  conclude  Death,"  adds :  *^  The  same  they  conciade 
of  a  cricket  crying  in  a  house  where  there  was  woat  to  be  none:* 

Of  flies  we  are  instructed,  in  Willsford's  treatise  on  Nature^s 
Secrets,  that  if  in  the  spring  or  sununer  they  become  busier  or  bfinder 
than  ordinary,  or  if  they  are  observed  to  shroud  themselves  in  warm 
places,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  speedy  ensuing  of  "  hail,  cold 
storms  of  rain,  or  very  much  wet  weather ; "  while  the  fact  of  their 
repairing  early  in  autumn  to  their  winter  quarters  is  set  down  as  pre> 
saging  ^frosty  mornings,  cold  storms,  and  the  approach  of  hoary 
winter."  The  swarming  and  disporting  of  '^atomes  or  flies"  in  the 
sunbeams,  according  to  the  same  authority,  ^is  a  good  omen  of  ^ 
weather/ 

ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Touching  the  common  notion  that  it  is  ominous  or  unlucky  to 
destroy  particular  birds,  such  as  swallows  or  martins,  a  writer  in  the 
Guardian  (No.  61)  observes  that  it  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
confidence  these  birds  seem  to  put  in  us  by  building  under  our 
roofs ;  so  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  hos|HtaIity  to 
murder  them.  As  for  the  robin-redbreast,  not  improbably  he  owes 
his  security  to  the  old  ballad  of  Hie  Babes  in  the  Wood ;  of  whidi 
the  subsequent  stanza  places  him  in  a  point  of  view  not  unlikely  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  children — 

'^  No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives. 
Till  Robin.Redbreast  pamfnlly 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves." 

In  allusion  to  this  ballad  is  the  popular  saying,  adverted  to  by  Grey 
in  hb  annotations  upon  Shakespeare,  that  if  the  robin-redbreast  finds 
the  dead  body  of  any  rational  creature,  he  will  cover,  if  not  the  whde 
body,  at  least  the  face  with  moss ;  which  office  of  covering  the  dead 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  ruddock  or  redbreast  by  Drayton  in  The  Owl 

"  Cov'rin?  with  mots  the  dead's  nndosed  eye. 
The  litUe  redbreast  teacheth  charitie." 

In  Stafford's  Niobe  dissolved  into  a  Nilus  (161 1)  we  read:  ''On  her 
(the  nightingale)  waites  Robin  in  his  redde  livorie ;  who  sits  as  t 
crowner  on  the  murthered  man,  and,  seeing  his  body  naked,  playes 
the  sorrie  tailour  to  make  him  a  mossy  rayment;^  and  Herxick 
supplies  us  with  the  following  passages  in  his  Hesperides  (1648)^- 

"  Sweet  Amarillis,  by  a  spring's 
Soft  and  soule-melting  murmttrings, 
Slept ;  and  thus  sleeping,  thither  flew 
A  Robin-Red-brest ;  who  at  view 
Not  seeing  her  at  all  to  stir, 
Brought  leaves  and  mosse  to  cover  her." 
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And— 

Th  Mr  NUgkHngaU  and  Rofrin^Red^nst. 

**  When  I  departed  am,  ring  thoa  my  knell,  * 

Thou  pittirall  and  pretty  Philomel: 
And  when  I'm  laid  out  for  a  Cone ;  then  be 
Thott  Sexton  (Red-brest),  for  to  cover  me." 

Pope,  however,  suggests  that  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  Red- 
breast in  his  time  was  on  the  decrease — 

'*  The  Robin«Redbreast  till  of  late  had  rest, 
And  Children  sacred  held  a  Martin's  Nest** 

The  popular  tradition  finds  expression  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbe- 
line — 

"  The  Rnddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill  sore  shaming 
Those  rich-left  Heirs  that  let  their  Fathers  lie 
Without  a  Monument  I)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  Moss  besides,  when  Flowers  are  none 
To  winter-ground  thy  Corse." 

And  in  Webster's  White  Divel  (1612)  a  song  has  it — 

''Call  for  the  Robin-Redbreast  and  the  Wren, 
Since  o'er  shady  Groves  they  hover. 
And  with  Leaves  and  FloVrs  do  cover 
The  friendless  Bodies  of  unburied  Men." 

The  familiarity  of  this  bird  is  mentioned  in  Thomson's  poem  of 
Winter- 

"  One  alone. 
The  Redbreast  sacred  to  the  household  Gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embr^ling  Sky 
In  joyless  Fields  and  thorny  Thickets  leaves 
His  uiiv'ring  Mates^  and  pays  to  trusted  Man 
His  annual  Visit" 

Park,  it  may  be  added,  records  that  in  some  rural  districts  the 
popular  belief  was  that  it  was  unlucky  to  keep,  as  well  as  to  kill,  a 
redbreast ;  the  latter  idea  being  embedded  in  the  proverb^ 

*'  The  Robin  and  the  Wren 
Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen."  * 

SWALLOWS,  MARTINS,  WRENS,  LADY-BUGS,  SPARROWS,  AND  TITMOUSB. 

To  kill  a  cricket,  lady-bug,  swallow,  martin,  robin-redbreast,  or  wren, 
says  Grose,  is  held  to  be  extremely  unlucky ;  perhaps  from  the  idea 
of  the  breach  of  hospitality  involved  in  the  destruction  of  birds  and 
insects  that  take  refuge  in  houses.  The  distich  above  quoted 
emphasises  the  popular  feeling  concerning  the  wren  ;  and  the  super- 
stition is  that  those  who  killed  any  of  the  specified  birds  or  insects, 


*  Park's  variation  of  this  proverb  h 

"  Tom  Tit  and  Jenny  Wm 
Are  God  Almiglit/s  code  and  heob' 
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or  deMroycd  their  nests,  vill  infallibly,  within  the  oonise  of  the  yoc, 
break  one  of  their  bones  or  meet  wiA  some  odier  dreadful  nusfanaiiB. 
On  the  other  hand,  nest-boiiding  by  martins  or  swallows  in  the  esies 
yg  in  the  chimneys  of  a  boose  is  deemed  hicfcy. 

The  association  of  misfortune  with  the  destfuctioa  of  swallows  my 
be  regarded  as  a  idic  of  pagantan ;  for  we  read  in  iGian  that  diese 
birds  were  sacred  to  the  Penates,  or  household  gods  of  the  a^of^fg^ 
Their  preservation,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  rdigioos  concera. 
They  were  honoured  as  the  hartnngefs  of  spring;  the  Rhodiaas 
indeed  being  said  to  have  had  a  solemn  anniversary  song  by  way  d 
welcoming  Sieir  advent  We  need  but  advert  to  Anaocon's  Ode  to 
the  Swallow. 

'*  Swallows  flying  low,  and  touching  the  water  often  with  their  wii^ 
prnage  rain,'  is  one  of  Nature's  Secrets  as  revealed  by  Willsfocd; 
while  the  chirping  and  immoderate  liveliness  of  spairows  eariy  in  the 
morning  he  represents  as  foretelling  rain  or  wind ;  and  the  titimw*^, 
cold,  **  if  crying  pincher."  And  among  Ganle'6  Vain  Observatkms  we 
nnd  ^  the  swallows  falling  down  the  chinmey.' 

In  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Temsalem  (1602)  emphasis  is  laid  npoi 
the  circumstance  of  the  swallow  being  a  classic  bird  of  omen  :  ^  Bj 
swallows  lighting  upon  Pirrfaus^  tents,  and  lighting  upon  the  mast  d 
Mar.  Antonius*  ship  sayliag  after  Cleopatra  to  Egipt,  the  soothsayen 
did  prognosticate  that  Pirraus  should  be  slaine  at  Argos  in  Greece, 
and  Mar.  Antonius  in  Egipf  Swallows,  we  further  read,  followed 
King  Cvrus  going  with  his  army  from  Persia  to  Scythia,  as  raveas 
follows  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  return  from  India  and  on  his 
way  to  Babylon ;  but,  even  as  the  Magi  told  the  Persians  that  C^ius 
should  die  in  Scythia,  so  the  Chaldean  astrologers  told  the  Macedonians 
that  their  long  should  die  in  Babylon,  ^wiUiout  any  further  warrant 
but  by  the  above  swallows  and  ravens." 

VaUancey,  writing  of  the  augur's  favourite  bird,  the  wren,  represents 
that  the  Druids  regarded  it  as  *'  the  King  of  all  birds ;"  and  that  the 
superstitious  respect  thus  shown  to  it  g^ave  ofienoe  to  our  first  Christian 
missionaries,  in  obedience  to  whose  injunctions  ^'  he  is  still  hunted  and 
killed  by  the  peasants  on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  the  following  (St 
Stephen^s)  day  he  is  carried  about  hune  by  the  leg  in  the  centre  d[  two 
hoops  crossing  each  other  at  right  an^es  ;  and  a  procession  is  made 
in  ever^  village,  of  men,  women,  and  chikhen,  siiunng  an  Irish  catch 
importmg  him  to  be  the  King  hi  all  birds''  VaUancey  then  goes  oe 
to  recite,  in  illustration  of  the  popular  exaltation  of  the  wren,  the  name 
bestowed  upon  him  in  various  European  languages ;  in  Greeks 
rp6xO<ot,  /So^iXevf ;  in  Latin,  Regulus;  in  French,  KcyUUtj  Berickot;^ 
in  Welsh,  Bnn  (kinf^ ;  in  Teutonic,  Konifig-  Vogel  (king-bird) ;  and, 
in  Dutch,  Konije^  or  little  king. 

This  practice  of  hunting  the  wren  in  Ireland  on  St  Stephen's  Day 
had  not  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  opening  years  of  tne  present 
century ;  and  from  Sonnini's  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  of 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1800,  we  gather  that  it  was 

*  Btrcka  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  of  Old  French  is  rendered,  "  The  littk 
wrenne,  our  Ladies  henna*" 
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in  vogue  whh  our  Gallic  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles. 
Sonnini  relates  that,  while  he  was  at  Le  Ciotat,  he  was  informed  of 
the  particulars  of  a  singular  ceremony  which  took  place  annually 
towards  the  end  of  December  ;  when — 

"  A  numeroos  body  of  men,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  set  off  in  search 
of  a  very  small  bird  which  the  ancients  call  Troglodytes  *  (Motacella  Trog- 
lodytes, Un ;  AngUce^  the  common  wren).  'When  they  have  found  it — a 
thing  not  difficult,  because  they  always  take  care  to  have  one  ready — it  is 
suspended  on  the  middle  of  a  pole,  which  two  men  carry  on  their  shoulders  as 
if  It  were  a  heavy  burthen.  This  whimsical  procession  parades  round  the 
town ;  the  bird  is  weighed  in  a  greatpair  of  scales,  and  the  company  then  sits 
down  to  table  and  m&es  merry.  Tne  name  they  give  to  the  TroglodyUs  is 
not  less  curious  than  the  kind  of  festival  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  They  caK 
it  at  Le  Ciotat,  Utitp^e^at,  m  pin  de  la  bkasse  (father  of  the  wood-cock),  on 
aooount  of  the  resemblance  of  its  plumage  to  that  of  the  wood-cock,  supposed 
by  them  to  be  engendered  by  the  pole-cat,  which  is  a  great  destroyer  ot  oirds, 
but  which  certainly  produces  none." 

Pliny  observes  that  the  hostility  of  the  eagle  to  the  wren  is  based 
upon  the  sovereigntv  ascribed  to  the  latter,  quoniam  Rex  aMellatur 
avium.  The  legend,  popular  among  the  peasantry  both  of  Ireland 
and  Germany,  runs  that  when  the  birds  determined  on  having  a  king, 
it  was  decided  that  the  election  should  fall  upon  him  who  flew  highest 
in  the  air.  A  competition  of  the  feathered  tribe  accordingly  took 
place,  when  the  success  of  the  eagle  seemed  to  be  assured.  The  wren» 
however,  resolved  to  make  up  by  stratagem  for  his  deficiencies  in 
size  and  streng^th,  somehow  contrived  to  hop  unperceived  upon  the 
eagle's  back  at  the  instant  of  the  competitors  starting.  The  jp^reat  and 
ambitious  bird  did  not  feel  the  wren's  weight,  but  soared  aloft  until  he 
had  exhausted  his  rivals  and  was  out  of  sight  to  most  of  the  assembly. 
At  length  he  began  to  descend,  when  the  wren  sprang  from  off  his 
back  and,  with  a  vast  effort  of  souL  reached  a  still  further  elevation 
than  had  yet  been  attained.  This  latter  fact  was  noticed  by  some  of 
the  sharp-sighted  fraternity  below  who,  though  they  were  puzzled  to 
explain  it,  could  not  deny  the  fact  that  he  had  achieved  the  highest 
flight ;  whereupon  the  wren  was  proclaimed,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
the"kingofaUbirds.'' 

Pliny  adds  that  the  wren  in  Egypt  discharges  a  singular  office  to 
the  crocodile.  By  way  of  providing  for  its  own  wants,  it  invites  the 
latter,  while  reposing  with  the  languor  of  satiety  on  the  shore,  to  yawn, 
when  the  bird  addresses  itself  to  the  work  of  cleansing  its  mouth, 
proceeding  next  to  the  teeth,  and  descending  even  to  the  jaws,  which 
the  grateful  titillation  of  the  operation  causes  it  to  extend  to  the 
widest  limits. 
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Ample  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  this  superstition  is  to  be  de* 
rived  from  literature.    Thus,  Hall  writes  of  the  Superstitious  Man  in 

*  So  called,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  cavernous  structure  <rf'  its  nest. 
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his  Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices  (1608) :  '^If  but  a  hare  erase 
him  in  the  way^  he  letttrnes ;  **  Melton,  in  his  Astrologastcr  (1620), 
afiirms  that  ^  it  is  very  ill  Incke  to  have  a  haxe  cross  one  ia  die  hi^ 
way  ;"  and  Burton,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (l6ai)v  obseifts : 
*'  There  is  a  feare  which  is  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismak 
accidents,  which  mud)  troubles  many  of  us,  as,  if  a  hare  croase  tbe 
way  at  our  going  forth,  ftc."  Mention  of  this  omen  occurs  apsftr  «£» 
in  Machin's  play  of  the  Dumb  Knight  (1608),  in  a  passagie  prerioasij 
quoted ;  as  it  likewise  does  in  Ellison's  Trip  to  Benwell — 

"  Nor  did  we  meet,  witii  nimble  fee^ 
One  little  fearfU  Lepm ; 
That  certain  sign,  as  some  dirine^ 
Of  fortune  mid  to  keep  us." 

Among  Gaule's  Vain  Observations  we  have  '*A  hare  crossing  tk 
way  "  together  with  ^  The  swine  grunting ;  ^  and  in  Ramsey^  ^mia- 
tholoeia  :  '^  If  an  hare  do  but  cross  their  way,  they  suspect  they  sfaiB 
be  rob'd  or  come  to  some  mischance  forthwith ;  ^  the  same  reflectioa 
occurring  in  Mason's  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie. 

*^  If  an  hare  cross  the  high-Mray,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''that 
are  few  above  threescore  years  that  are  not  perplexed  thereat,  whidi, 
notwithstanding,  is  but  an  augurial  terror,  according  to  that  received 
expression, '  Inauspicatum  dat  iter  oblatus  lepus.'  And  the  groand 
3f  the  conceit  was  probably  no  greater  than  this,  that  a  fearful  animal 
passing  by  us  portended  unto  us  something  to  be  feared ;  as,  apon  the 
like  consideration,  the  meeting  of  a  fox  presaged  some  future  impos- 
ture. These  good  or  bad  signs  sometimes  succeeding,  according  to 
fears  or  desires,  have  left  impressions  and  timorous  expectations  is 
credulous  minds  for  ever." 

Home's  Daemonologie  (1650)  adds  that  the  crossing  of  a  hare  or  life 
animal  is  hdd  to  be  a  sign  of  very  ill  luck,  ^  insomuch  as  some  ia 
company  with  a  woman  great  with  childe  have,  upon  the  crossing  tk 
such  creatures,  cut  or  tome  some  of  the  clothes  off  that  woman  with 
childe,  to  prevent  (as  they  imagined)  the  ill  luck  that  might  be&H 
her." 

The  ancient  Britons  using  the  hare  for  purposes  of  divinadoo,  it 
was  never  killed  for  the  table ;  and  from  this  circumstance  probablf 
arose  the  vulgar  superstition  associated  therewith.  In  Borlase's  An- 
tiquities of  Cornwall  we  read  of  a  remarkable  mode  of  divination  said 
to  have  been  practised  by  Boadicea.  After  haranguing  her  soldiers  to 
spirit  them  up  against  the  Romans,  she  opened  her  bosom  and  let  go 
a  hare,  which  she  had  there  concealed,  in  order  that  the  augurs  might 
thence  proceed  to  divine.  The  aflfrighted  animal,  we  learn,  made  such 
turnings  and  windings  in  her  course  as,  conformably  with  the  then 
existing  rules  of  interpretation,  prognosticated  a  happy  success.  Tbe 
joyful  multitude  shouted  loudly,  and  Boadicea,  availing  herself  of  the 
opportunity,  led  them  against  the  enemy  and  gained  the  victory. 

In  A  Helpe  to  Discourse  (1633)  we  have  the  inquiry  ^' Whereiore 
hath  it  anciently  been  accounted  ^ood  lucke  if  a  WoLFfi  crosse  our 
way,  but  ill  lucke  if  a  hare  crosse  it?*  to  which  the  answer  given  is : 
*^  Our  ancestors  in  times  past,  as  they  were  merry  conoeited,  so  were 
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they  witty ;  and  thence  it  grew  that  they  held  it  good  lucto  if  a  wolf 
crost  the  way  and  was  gone  without  any  noro  danger  ov- trouble  ;  but 
iU  Ittcko^  a  a  hare  orost  and  escaped  them,  that  they  had  not  taken 
her.» 

Lupton  quotes  the  authority  of  Pliny  in  support  of  the  statement 
that  men  anciently  fastened  upon  the  town-gates  the  heads  of  wolves, 
with  the  design  of  averting  witchery,  sorcery,  or  enchantment ;  **  which 
many  hunters  observe  or  do  at  this  day>  but  to  what  use  they  know 
not  ;^  and  Werenfds  instructs  us  that,  **  When  the  superstitious  per- 
son goes  abroad,  he  is  not  so  much  alraid  of  the  teeth  as  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  wolf,  lest  he  should  deprive  him  of  his  speech." 

According  to  Grose,  if,  on  setting  out  on  a  business  journey,  a  sow 
cross  the  rcMid,  you  will  probably  meet  with  a  disappointment^  if  not  a 
bodily  accident,  before  your  return  home.  To  avert  this  mischance, 
you  must  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crossing  your  path  ;  failing  which, 
you  must  ride  round  on  fresh  ground.  If  the  sow  is  attended  by  her 
litter  of  pigs,  the  occurrence  is  typical  of  good  fortune,  and  denotes  a 
successful  journey.  The  coming  into  view  of  swine  in  the  course  of 
travelling  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an  auspicious  omen.* 

From  Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  it  appears  that  to  meet 
a  weasel  is  a  bad  omen ;  and  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Duncan 
Campbel  of  ^  people  who  have  been  put  into  such  terrible  apprehen- 
sions of  death  by  the  squeaking  of  a  weasel  as  have  been  very  near 
bringing  on  them  the  fate  they  dreaded." 

Willsford  supplies  a  long  list  of  Nature's  Secrets.    Thus — 

"Beasts  eating  greedily,  and  moxt  than  they  use  to  do,  preaotes  foal 
weather;  and  all  waaXX  Cattel,  that  sceme  to  rejoyoe  with  playing  and  sporting 
tbemsdves,  forediews  Rain. 

Oxen  and  all  kind  of  Neat,  if  you  do  at  any  time  observe  them  to  hold  np 
their  heads,  and  snuffle  in  the  air,  or  lick  their  hooves,  or  their  bodies  against 
the  hair,  expect  then  lainy  weather. 

AssES  or  Mules,  ruAing  often  their  Ears,  or  braying  jnuch  more  than 
usnally  they  are  accustomed,  presaj^es  Rain. 

Hogs  crying  and  running  onquietly  np  and  down,  with  Hay  or  Litter  in 
their  Mouths,  foreshews  a  Storm  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Moles  plying  their  works,  in  undermining  the  Earth,  foreshews  Rain :  but 
if  they  do  forsake  their  Trenches  and  creep  above  ground  in  Summer  time,  it 
is  a  sign  xd  hot  weather ;  bnt  when  on  a  suddain  thev  doe  forsake  the  Valleys 
and  low  grounds,  it  foreshews  a  Flood  necr  at  hana ;  but  their  comiag  into 
Meddows  presages  fidr  weather,  and  for  certain  no  Floods. 

The  littte  sable  Beast  (called  a  Flea)  if  much  thirsting  after  bk>od,  it  aigues 
Rain. 

The  lamentable  Croaking  of  Feogs  more  than  ordinary,  does  denote  rainy 
weather. 


*  In  Coffey's  Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies  we  read :  **  A  plaine  country  Vicar 
persuaded  his  parishioners  in  all  their  troubles  and  adversities  to  call  upon 
God,  and  thus  he  said  : — There  is,  dearlie  beloved,  a  oertaine  fiuniliar  beast 
amongst  yon  called  a  Hogge  :  see  you  not  how  toward  a  storme  or  tempest  it 
crieth  evermore,  Ourgk,  Ourgh  t  So  must  you  likewise,  in  all  your  eminent 
troubles  and  dangers,  say  to  yourselves,  Ltmrgkdt  Lourghd,  help  me." 
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GiXMr.WoBif%  SiTATLiSp  and  all  hkIi  cacitaic%  do 
ifcadKr;  bst  if  W«nM  comb  ott  of  die  Gndi 
a  fiwwge  of  vet  weather;  Imt  is  die  Seemwi 
njefati,  nd  Iwt  defs  to  feUov." 

It  is  a  very  nnfoitiiiiate  Uung,  notes  Mdton,  far  a  nun  to 
in  th«  moniuig  ^an  ili-fiftTCNired  man  or  wooiaa,  a 
a  shag-haird  Sag^  or  a  Uac^  cat* 

The  ScoU  of  old,  aooording  to  Shaw's  History  of  Mony,  attmdwi 
much  to  omens  in  dieir  oqmlitions.  An  aimed  man  mrrting  thes 
was  a  good  omen.  If  a  woman  barefoot  crowed  the  itMd  bdbre  tbcs. 
they  soaed  her  and  fetched  Mood  from  her  forehead.  If  a  deci;  k^ 
hare,  or  any  beast  of  game  appeared,  and  they  did  not  kill  it,  it  was 
an  unlucky  omen. 

Some  will  defer  going  abroad,  writes  Defoe  in  the  Memoin  « 
Duncan  Campbd,  however  urgent  the  business*  i^  on  setting  out,  thcr 
are  met  by  a  person  who  has  tl^  misfortune  to  squint.  '*Tlus 
turns  than  immediately  back,  and  perhaps,  by  delaying  till 
time  what  requires  an  immediate  despatch,  the  affair  goes  wrong,  and 
the  omen  is  indeed  luLfiUedj  which,  but  for  the  super slition.  of  the 
observer,  would  have  been  of  no  effect" 

*^  The  meeting  of  monks,"  writes  Ganle,  "  is  commonly  acoonnfeed  as 
an  ill  omen,  and  so  much  the  rather  if  it  be  early  in  die  movnii^ : 
because  these  kind  of  men  live  for  the  most  part  by  the  suddaln  deadi 
of  men,  as  vultures  do  by  slaughters ; "  and  we  gather  from  a  remaik- 
able  treatise  entitled  The  Schoolemaster  or  Tttcher  of  Table  Philo- 
sophy (1583),  that  in  the  ages  of  Chivalry  it  was  accounted  nnliidcy  to 
encounter  a  priest,  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  upon  a  warlike  expeditioo, 
or  for  a  totimament.  This  last  superstition  is  included  by  Gaule  in  a 
len|;tby  enumeration  of  Vain  Observations;  among  wlucfa  are  the 
Itftmg  of  the  left  leg  over  the  threshold  on  first  going  out  of  doors; 
the  meeting  of  a  b^^;ar  or  a  priest  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  the 
meeting  of  a  virgin  or  a  harlot  first ;  the  running  in  of  a  chUd  between 
two  friends  ;  jostling  one  another  unawares ;  treading^  upon  another's 
toes ;  meeting  one  fasting  that  is  lame  or  defective  in  amy  member; 
and  washing  in  the  same  water  after  another. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  introduce  here  some  of  the  super- 
stitions current  among  the  natives  of  Malabar,  as  they  are  embodied 
in  Phillips'  Account  published  in  1717  : — 

"  It  is  interpreted  as  a  very  bad  sign  if  a  blind  man,  a  Brahmin,  or  a 
washerwoman  meets  one  in  the  way;  as  also  when  one  meets  a  man  with  as 
empty  panel,  or  when  one  sees  an  oil-mill ;  or  if  a  man  meets  us  with  his  heid 
uncovered,  or  when  one  hears  a  weeping  voice,  or  sees  a  fox  crossing  the  waj, 
or  a  dog  running  on  his  right  hand ;  or  when  a  poor  man  meets  us  in  our  way, 
or  when  a  cat  crosses  our  way :  moreover,  when  any  earthen-pot  maker  or 
widow  meets  us,  we  interpret  it  in  the  worst  sense :  when  one  sprains  his  fool, 
falls  on  his  head,  or  is  called  back.  Presently  the  profenois  of  prognosticatioB 
are  consulted,  and  they  turn  to  the  proper  chapter  for  such  a  sign,  and  give- 
the  interpretation  of  iL** 
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TMl  OWL. 

If  an  owl,  which  is  reckoned  a  most  abominable  and  unlucky  bird, 
send  forUi  its  hoarse  and  dismal  voice,  it  is  ominous,  says  Bourne,  of 
the  approach  of  some  terrible  thing,  of  some  dire  calamity  or  great 
misfortune.  This  omen  is  particularised  in  Chaucei^s  Assembly  of 
Fools— 

''The  jelotts  swan  ayenst  h3r8  deth  that  singeth, 
The  oule  eke,  that  of  Deth  the  bode  bringeth  ; " 

And  Spenser  also  refers  to  it — 

"The  meful  strich  still  wayting  on  the  beere, 
The  whisder  shrill,  that  whoso  heares  doth  die." 
Again — 

«'The  ill-faced  owle,  Death's  dreadful  messenger." 

According  to  Pennant's  Zoology,  the  appearance  of  the  eagle-owl  in 
cities  was  deemed  an  unlucky  omen.  Rome  itself  once  underwent  a 
lustration  owing  to  the  straying  of  one  into  the  Capitol ;  which  event 
Butler  commemorates— 

''The  Roman  Senate,  when  within 
The  dty  walls  an  owl  was  seen. 
Did  cause  their  clergy  with  lustrations 
(Our  Synod  calls  humiliations) 
Tile  ronndfaced  prodigy  t'  avert 
From  doing  town  and  country  hurt" 

The  ancients  indeed  held  the  eagle-owl  in  the  utmost  abhorrence, 
regaidinflr  it,  like  the  screech-owl,  as  the  messenger  of  death.  Virgil 
records  uat  it  was  the  solitary  owl  that  foretold  the  tragic  end  of  the 
unhappy  <}ueen  of  Carthage ;  and  Suetonius,  it  has  been  remarked, 
who  took  It  into  his  head  to  relate  all  the  imaginary  prodigies  which 
preceded  the  deaths  of  his  twelve  Caesars,  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  justice  to  the  prophetic  character  of  some  one  bird 
or  other ;  even  the  philosophic  Tacitus  yielding  to  the  folly.  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandre  is  loud  in  condemnation  (^  the  bird  ;  writing  of 
it:  "Maxime  vero  abominatus  est  Bubo,  tristis  et  dira  avis,  voce 
funesta  et  gemitu,  qui  formidilosa,  dirasque  necessitates  et  magnos 
moles  instare  portendit ; "  while  Pliny  calls  it  "  inauspicata  et  funebris 
avis,"  as  well  as  "  funebris  et  Noctis  monstrum  y*  Ovid,  ''  dinrni 
moitalibus  omen  ; "  Lucan, ''  sinister ;  *  and  Claudian,  ^  infestus."  So 
also  in  the  treatise  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  (1536)  we  read: 
"  Divinours  teUe  that  they  betokyn  evyll ;  for  if  the  owle  be  seen  in 
a  dtie^  it  signifyeth  distruccion  and  waste,  as  Isidore  sayth.  The 
oryenge  of  the  owle  by  nyght  tokeneth  deathe,  as  divinours  conjecte 
and  (feme  ; '  and  Gaule's  catalogue  of  Vain  Observations  and  Super- 
stitious Ominations  thereupon  includes  *'  The  owles  scritching." 

Pennant  observes  that  the  tawny  owl  is  the  variety  on  which  the 
appellation  of  screech  has  been  bestowed,  and  to  which  the  folly  of 
superstition  has  ascribed  the  power  of  presaging  death  by  its  cries. 
Thus  an  pM  Play  in  Reed'f  collection  admonishes  u$— 
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**  Wboi  Kreecfa-owk  croak  npon  the  dumn^-tofM^ 

•  •  ■  •  • 

It's  oatain  then  ywk  of  a  ooise  shall  hear." 

A  screedi-owl  at  midnight,  writes  the  Spectator,  bas  alarmed  a  famSy 
more  than  a  band  of  robbm ;  and  Grose  tells  us  that  one  flapping  its 
wings  against  the  windows  of  a  sick  person's  chamber,  or  screedui^ 
thereat,  portends  the  early  death  of  some  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  Arcana  Microcosmi  of  Alexander  Ross  we  are  supplied  wirk 
classic  iUtistrations  as  well  as  personal  testimony.  Among  other  pro- 
dines  prenging  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  he  writes : 
**  Lampridius  and  Marcellinus  mention  an  owl  that  sat  upon  Uae  top  of 
the  house  in  which  he  used  to  bathe,  and  would  not  leave  its  statioa 
though  stones  were  thrown  at  it"  Further,  Julius  Obseqoens  0n  fail 
Book  of  Ptodigies)  shows  that,  a  short  time  before  uie  doUh  qf 
Commodus,  an  owl  was  observed  to  sit  upon  the  top  of  his  cfaambo; 
both  at  Rome  and  at  Sanuvium ;  and  Xiphilinoa^  treating  of  the  pro- 
digies that  heralded  the  death  of  Augustua,  says  an  owl  sang  trn  the 
summit  of  the  Curia;  the  Actian  War,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  being  presignified  by  the  flying  of  owls  into  the  Temple  of 
Concord.  ^In  the  year  i^,"  proceeds  Ross,*' at  Herbipolis  (or 
Wirtzbun^  in  Franconia  this  unlucky  bird  by  his  screeching  songs 
affirightedVhe  citizens  a  long  time  together,  and  immediately  foUowoi 
a  great  plague,  war,  and  other  calamities;''  while  Ross's  personal 
testimony  is  that  he  observed  that  an  owl  groaning  in  the  window  of 
a  house  m  which  he  lodged  **  presaged  the  death  ol  two  eminent  per 
sons,  who  died  there  shortly  after. 

One  of  WiUsfoffd's  Nature's  Searets  is  :  **  Oiris  whooping  after  sunset, 
and  in  the  night,  forediews  a  fair  day  to  ensue ;  but,  if  she  names 
herself  in  French  (Huette),  expect  then  fidde  and  unconstant  weatiicr, 
but  moat  usually  rain ;  **  and  Mason,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie, 
ridicules  the  superstition  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  **  the  markcn 
of  the  flying  or  noise  of  foules ;  as  they  whidi  prognosticate  death  bf 
the  croaking  of  ravens  or  the  hideous  cryin|^  of  ov^es  in  the  night.* 

Shakespeare  embodies  the  popular  tradition  in  his  Julius  Caesar— 

**  The  bird  of  Night  did  sit 
Even  at  noon-da^  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shneking ; "  * 

and  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida  (1603)  the  noctumttl  scene  is 
thus  presented — 

"  'Tis  yet  dead  Night,  yet  all  the  eatth  is  domcht 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sle^  : 
No  breath  distrusts  the  quiet  of  tne  aire. 
No  Spirit  moves  upon  tne  breast  of  Eaxth 
Save  howling  dogs,  mj^Af  cnntfes,  and  screeching  owletf 
Save  meagre  Ghosts,  Piero,  and  blacke  Thoughts." 

*  Sec  a  raaiatkabk  acoonnt  of  an  owl  that  distarbed  Pope  John  XXIV.  tt 
a  Council  held  at  Rome. — /wcicttkf*  idrmm  exfetendarum  ti/ 
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The  superstition  is  satirised  in  the  portraitare  of  The  Country 
Cunning  Man^  in  Rowlands'  Antonio  and  Mellida  (1603) — 

<*  Wise  Ootling  did  bnt  hear  the  Scrich  Owle  crie, 
And  told  his  Wife,  and  stimight  a  Pigge  did  die. 
Another  time  (after  that  scurvie  Owle) 
When  Ball,  his  Dog,  at  twelve  o'clocke  did  howle. 
He  j<^'d  his  Wife,  and  ill  lacke,  Madge  did  say, 
Ana  Fox  by  morning  stole  a  Goose  away ; " 

and  in  the  Atheniatn  Oracle  the  same  strain  of  satire  is  happily  pur- 
sued; the  query  ''Why  rats,  toads,  ravens,  screech-owls,  &€.»  are 
ominous,  and  how  th^  came  to  foreknow  fetal  events  ?**  being 
answered  in  this  wise.  Premising  that,  had  the  querist  said  unlucky 
instead  of  ominous,  he  might  easily  have  met  with  satisfaction,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rat  is  unlucky  because  be  destroys 
many  a  good  Cheshire  cheese  ;  the  toad,  because  it  poisons ;  and  the 
raven  and  screech-owl,  because,  like  cats  when  about  their  court- 
ship, th^  make  an  ugly  noise,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ine  instinct  of  rats  in  leaving  an  old  ship  is  explained  to  mean 
that  they  cannot  be  dry  in  it,  and  in  quitting  an  old  house,  because 
perhaps  they  want  victuals  ;  while  ravens  are  much  such  prophets  as 
conjurors  or  almanack-makers,  foretelling  events  after  they  have  come 
to  pass ;  and  their  following  great  armies  is  represented  to  be  after  the 
manner  of  vultures,  not  as  foreboding  battle  but  for  the  dead  men, 
dogSy  horsey  and  the  like,  which  must  daily  be  left  behind  on  the 
march. 
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A  vulgar  respect,  writes  Pennant,  is  paid  to  the  raven,  as  being  the 
bird  appointed  by  Heaven  to  feed  the  prophet  Elijah  when  he  fled  from 
the  rage  of  Ahab. 

Moresinus  includes  the  croaking  of  ravens  among  omens ;  and  in 
Hall's  Characters  we  read  of  the  superstitious  man  that,  '^  if  he  heare 
but  a  raven  croke  from  the  next  roofe,  he  makes  his  will,"  while  ''he 
listen!  in  the  morning  whether  the  crow  crieth  even  or  odd,  and  by 
that  token  presageth  the  weather."    Spenser  refers  to 

"  The  hoarse  Night  Raven,  trompe  of  doiefol  dreere." 

In  <ki/s  Dirge  we  have — 

The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  aate^ 

And  with  hooarse  croakiogs  wam'd  us  of  onr  fate ; " 


« 


and  in  Othello— 

"  Oh  !  it  oomes  o'er  my  memory 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  hoi»e, 
Boding  to  aU." 

So  again,  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellidat— ^ 
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"  Now  bukes  the  Wolfe  aeainst  the  loll  checkt  Moom^ 
Now  Lyons  halfe-clam'd  £otx«ls  roare  for  food. 
Now  croaks  the  Toad,  and  Night  Crowes  screech  etUmd^ 
Fluttering  *bcut  Casememts  ef  departing  Sanies, 
Now  gapes  the  Graves,  and  through  their  Yawnes  let  loose 
Imprison'd  Spirits  to  rerisit  EarUi." 

In  the  Arcana  Microcosmi  of  Ross  we  are  instructed  that  both  pablic 
and   private  calamities  and  death  have  been  portended  by  ravens; 

tovianus  Pontanus  relating  two  terrible  skirmishes  between  ravens  and 
ites  in  the  fields  lying  between  Beneventum  and  Apicittm^  whidi 
prognosticated  a  great  battle  to  be  fought  there ;  and  Nicetas  writing 
of  a  skirmish  between  crows  and  ravens,  which  prestgnified  the 
irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Thracia.  Ross  further  testifies  to  per^ 
sonal  familiarity  with  examples  of  men  being  thus  forewarned  c^  their 
death ;  his  words  being :  ''  I  have  not  only  heard  and  read,  but  hate 
likewise  observed  divers  times ;"  mentioning,  as  ''  a  late  example,*  the 
case  of  a  young  gentleman  named  Draper,  an  intimate  friend  of  hs, 
who  had,  '^on  a  sudden,  one  or  two  ravens  in  his  chamber,  which  had 
been  quarrelling  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney.  These  he  apprehended 
as  messengers  of  his  death ;  and  so  they  were,  for  he  died  shortly  after.' 
Cicero,  Ross  goes  on  to  say,  was  forewarned  by  the  noise  and  fluttering 
of  ravens  about  him  that  his  end  was  near ;  while,  in  Trajan's  time, 
a  crow  in  the  Capitol,  using  the  Greek  language  for  the  purpose^ 
solemnly  assured  its  hearers  that  all  should  be  well.  **  He  that  em- 
ployed a  raven  to  be  the  feeder  of  Elias,"  is  the  comment,  ''may 
employ  the  same  bird  as  a  messenger  of  death  to  others." 

Macaulay,  the  historian  of  St.  Kilda,  observes  that,  ravens  being 
accounted  the  most  prophetic  of  inspired  birds,  the  foresight  of  a  raven 
became  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  district,  to  denote  pretematmil 
sagacity  in  predicting  fortuitous  events.  In  Greece  and  Italy,  he 
notes,  ravens  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  great  patron  of  Augurs,  and 
were  called  the  companions  and  attendants  of  that  deity.  "  According 
to  some  writers,  a  great  number  of  crows  fluttered  about  Cicero's  head, 
on  the  very  day  he  was  murdered  by  the  ungrateful  Popilius  Lsenas, 
as  if  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and  one  of  them,  after 
having  made  its  way  into  his  chamber,  pulled  away  his  very  bed- 
clothes, from  a  solicitude  for  his  safety." 

In  the  treatise  De  Proprietatibus  Reram  by  Bartholomaeas  we  read : 
^  And  as  Divinours  mene  the  Raven  hath  a  maner  Virtue  of  meanyng 
and  tokenynge  of  Divination.  And  therefore,  among  Nations,  the 
Raven  among  Foules  was  halowed  to  Apollo,  as  Mercius  saythe.* 

Pennant  quotes  the  authority  of  Virgil  in  behalf  of  the  *»af^ipft 
that  the  croaking  of  the  carrion  crow  betokened  rain,  and  that  it  was 
held  to  be  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  especially  if  it  happened  to  be  seen  oa 
the  left  hand ;  to  which  circumstance  Butler's  mterrogation  laay  be 
taken  to  refer — 

"  Is  it  not  omittons  in  all  countries 
When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees?** 

Similarly  writes  Bourne  :  If  a  crow  cry,  it  portends  some  evil ;  and 
one  of  Gaule's  Vain  Observations  is  :  ''A  crow  lighting  on  the  rigfat 
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liand  or  oil  the  left."  In  the  Earl  of  Northampton'f  Defensattve  (i  $83) 
^we  read :  ^  The  flight  of  many  crowes  uppon  the  left  side  of  the  campe 
made  the  Romans  very  much  afrayde  of  some  badde  lucke :  as  if  the 
create  God  Jupiter  had  nothing  else  to  doo  (sayd  Cameades)  but  to 
oryve  jacke  dawes  in  a  flocke  together ; "  and  Bartholomseus  has  it : 
'*  Divynours  tell  that  she  taketh  hede  of  spienges  and  awaytynges,  and 
teacheth  and  showeth  wayes.  and  wameth  what  shal  faL  But  it  is  fill 
unleful  to  believe  that  God  sheweth  his  prevy  counsayle  to  crowes,  as 
Isidore  sayth.  Among  many  divynacions  divynours  meane  that  crowes 
token  reyne  wiUi  gredynge  and  cryengc,  as  this  verse  meaneth — 

*'  None  plena  comix  plaviam  ipocat  improba  voce ; " 

that  is  to  understende, 

''  Nowe  the  crowe  calleth  reyne  with  sn  elynge  voyce." 

According  to  the  Athenian  Oracle,  people  prognosticate  a  great 
famine  or  mortality  when  large  flocks  of  jays  and  crows  forsake  tlie 
woods,  *' because  these  melancholy  birds,  bearing  the  characters  of 
Saturn,  the  author  of  famine  and  mortality,  have  a  very  early  perception 
of  the  bad  disposition  of  that  planet" 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Camnbel  it  is  represented  that ''  some 
will  defer  going  abroad,  tho'  called  by  business  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, lit  happening  to  look  out  of  the  window,  they  see  a  single 
crow  \^  and  in  Ramsey's  Elminthologia  we  read :  ''  If  a  crow  fly  ^aaX 
over  Uie  house  and  croak  thrice,  how  do  they  fear  [that]  they  or  some- 
one  else  in  the  family  shall  die  ?" 

Willsford  has  a  copious  revelation  of  Nature's  Secrets  under  this 
head.  When  ravens  and  crows  make  a  hoarse,  hollow,  and  sorrowftil 
noise,  as  though  they  sobbed,  it  is  a  presage  of  the  approach  of  foul 
weather.  When  crows  flock  together  in  great  companies,  or  call  early 
in  the  morning  with  a  full  and  dear  voice,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
day  gape  against  the  sun,  it  foreshews  hot  and  dry  weather ;  but  if  they 
wet  their  heads  at  the  brink  of  ponds,  or  stalk  into  the  water,  or  cry 
much  towards  evenine*  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  The  cry  of  woodpeckers 
denotes  wet.  Buzzards  or  kites  soaring  very  high,  and  traversing  many 
plains  to  and  fro^  foreshew  hot  weather,  and  indicate  the  lower  region 
of  the  air  to  be  mflamed,  "  which  for  coolnesse  makes  them  ascend." 

The  soaring  aloft  and  quietly  in  the  air,  of  cranes,  foreshews  fair 
weather ;  '^but,  if  they  do  make  much  noise  as  consulting  which  way 
to  go.  it  foreshews  a  storm  that's  neer  at  hand."  Finally,  the  flying  up 
and  down  of  herons  in  the  evening,  as  if  doubtful  where  to  rest,  heralds 
the  approach  of  evil  weather. 

In  Dives  and  Pauper  (1493)  it  is  written^ 

"  Some  bileve  that  yf  the  Kyte  or  the  Pnttock  fle  orir  the  way  afore  them 
that  they  shnld  fiue  wd  that  daye,  for  sumtyme  they  have  farewele  after  that 
they  see  the  Pnttock  to  fleynge ;  and  soo  they  falle  in  wane  by  leve  and  thai^ 
the  Pttttocke  of  their  welfare  and  nat  God,  but  snche  foles  take  none  hede  howe 
often  men  mete  with  the  Pattok  to  fleynge  and  yet  they  fare  nevir  the  better : 
for  there  is  no  folk  that  mete  so  oft  with  the  Pattoke  10  fleynge  at  they  tint 
begge  their  mete  ftom  dor»  to  dore," 
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In  Nash's  Clirift'8  TeMet  wtx  Jerasalem  (1613)  we  md  of  tke 
PlfBgue  in  Londdn-^ 

"  The  Vulflar  menialty  coodude  therefore  at  is  like  to  eocresse,  becanKi 
Hetarmhaw  ^  whole  aftemoone  together)  sate  on  the  top  of  S«nt  Petals 
Church  in  Comehia  They  talk  of  an  Oxe  that  told  the  JSell  at  Wolwitd^ 
and  how  from  an  Oze  he  transformed  himselfe  to  an  old  Man,  and  from  an  old 
Man  to  an  Infant,  and  from  an  Infant  to  a  young  Man.  Strange  propbedod 
reports  (aft  touching  the  sicknes)  they  mutter  he  gave  out,  when  in  tmth  thej 
are  not  eli  but  cleanly  coined  Lies,  which  some  pleasant  sportive  Wits  \aat 
devised  to  gul  them  most  grossely." 

If  the  superstitious  miin  h&s  a  desire  to  know  how  many  years  be 
has  to  live,  he  will  enquire  of  the  cuckow,  writes  WerenfeU. 
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CORMORANTS,  AND  SEA-GULLS. 

The  diattering  of  a  magpie  is  ranked  by  Bourne  among  <nneiis ;  aad 
it  IS  unlucky,  says  Grose,  to  see  first  one  magpie,  and  then  more  :  but 
to  see  two  denotes  marriage  or  merriment ;  three,  a  suooesifol  jooraey ; 
four,  an  unexpected  piece  of  rood  news ;  five,  that  you  will  shordy  be 
in  a  great  company.  From  nie  circifmstance  that  the  angura  of  old 
predicted  events  from  the  chirping  or  singr^  of  certain  biiBs,  such  as 
the  crow,  the  pye,  and  the  chougii,  perhaps  comes  the  observation, 
freauently  in  the  mouths  of  old  women,  that  when  the  pye  diauners  we 
shall  have  strangers.  According  to  Lambarde's  Topographical  Did- 
tionary,  it  was  upon  the  chattering  of  pyes  that  Editha  persuaded  her 
husband  to  build  a  monastery  at  Oseney  near  Oxford.  Shakespeare 
ranks  magpies  among  omens.    In  Henry  VI.  we  have-^ 

"  The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discoras  sung  ; " 

ttnd  in  Macbeth— 

"  AiqiQn,  and  understood  relation^  have 
"^n  magot-pies  and  dhoughs  and  rooks  brought  fbitk 
The  secrerat  man  of  blood ; " 

Steevens  observing  upon  the  latter  passage  that  tlie  magpie  is  caOed 
Uie  magatapie  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  ;  as  in  Rowlands'  Night  Raves 
(1620)— 

**  I  neither  battle  with  Jack  Daw 
Or  Maggot-pye  on  tmitch'd  house  straw; " 

and  that  magot-pie  is  the  original  name  of  the  bird,  Magot  bei^g  the 
familiar  appellation  of  the  pye,  even  as  Robin  is  of  the  redbreast,  Tim 
of  the  titmouse,  and  Philip  ot  the  sparrow  ;  and  the  modem  Mag  being 
the  abbnsviation  of  the  old  Magot,  which  we  derived  from  the  French. 
In  the  supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens*  Shake^>eare  it  is  ex- 
'gained  that  down  to  the  year  1780  the  magpie  was  called  a  magndpie, 
and  that  the  import  of  the  augury  was  determined  by  tke  wnnber  of 
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birds  seen  together ;  one  betokenine  sorrow,  two  tnirth,  three  ft  wed- 
ding, and  foar  death.  This  regulation  of  tnsgpie  omens,  Park  say% 
is  found  also  in  Lincolnshire.  The  prognostic  of  sorrow,  he  adds,  is 
thought  to  be  averted  by  turning  thrice  round. 

*'  The  pyes  chattering  about  the  house  "  Gaule  includes  in  his  list  of 
Vain  Observations  ;  and  the  popuUu:  superstition  of  his  day  is  recorded 
in  Home's  Daemonologie  (1650) :  **  By  the  chattering  of  magpies  they 
know  they  shall  have  strangers.  By  the  flying  and  crying  of  raveas 
over  their  houses,  especially  in  the  dusky  evening  and  where  one  is 
sick,  they  conclude  death  :  the  same  they  conclude  by  the  much  crying 
of  owles  in  the  night,  neer  their  houses  at  such  a  time.*  Sittf 
larlyin  Scot's  Discoverie  the  prognostication  of  the  approach  of  guests 
to  one^  bouse  from  the  chattering  of  magpies  (or  haggisters,  as  th^ 
were  caUted  in  Kent)  is  reprobated  as  sheer  vanity  and  superatition. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  vl II.  of  France,  writes  Ross,  <'  the  battle  diat 
was  fought  between  the  FVench  and  Britans,  in  which  the  Britans  were 
overthrown,  was  foreshewed  by  a  skirmish  between  the  Magpies  and 
Jackdaws.'* 

In  Lancashire  it  is  vulgarly  accounted  most  unlucky  to  see  two 
magpies  (there  called  pynots,  and  in  Northumberland  pyanots) 
together.  This  superstition  is  expressed  in  Tim  Bobbin's  Lancashire 
Dialect  (1775) :  ^  I  saigh  two  rott'n  Pynots  Hiongum)  that  war  a  sign 
o  bad  fashin :  for  I  heard  my  Gronny  say  hoode  os  leef  o  seen  two 
owd  Harries  ^Devils)  os  two  pynots.** 

In  Scotlana  the  magpie  continues  to  be  regarded  as  ominous.  Thus 
in  Leyden's  Glossary  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (1801),  under  the 
word  Putt  (a  magpie)  we  read  that  it  is,  ''according  to  popular 
superstition,  a  bird  of  unlucky  omen.  Many  an  old  woman  would 
more  willingly  see  the  devil,  who  bodes  no  more  ill  luck  than  he 
brings,  than  a  magpie  perching  on  a  neighbouring  tree.*'  And  under 
the  word  Thuesnek  (the  cry  of  the  lapwing)^  the  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  though  not  reckoned  ominous,  t^is  bird  is  detested  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Scotland ;  on  the  ground  that,  the  solitai^ 
haunts  of  the  lapwing  being  frequently  invaded  by  Presbyterian  fugi- 
tives from  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  ihe 
reigns  of  Giarles  and  James  II.,  its  clamours  at  their  intrusion  revealed 
their  retreat 

Of  the  GOOSK  the  quaint  author  of  A  Strange  Metamoiphosis  of  Man 
(1634)  affirms :  ''  She  is  no  witch  or  astrologer  to  divine  by  the  starres, 
but  yet  hath  a  shrewd  guesse  of  raine  weather,  being  as  good  as  an 
ahnanacto  some  that  beleeve  in  her  ;*'  and  in  Willsforcrs  Nature's 
Secrets  we  read :  *'  The  offspring  or  alliance  of  ttit  Capitolian  Guard, 
when  they  do  make  a  gaggUng  in  the  air  mote  than  vsual,  or  seem  to 
fight,  being  over-greedy  at  their  meat,  expect  then  cold  and  winterty 
weather." 

**  PSACOCKS  crying  loud  and  shrill  for  Ihehr  lost  lo  does  proclaim 
an  approaching  storm,"  says  Willsford  ;  and  among  the  Notable  Things 
of  Lupton  ft  is  recorded  that  '^the  Peacock  by  his  loud  and  harsh 
clamor  prophesies  and  foretells  rain ;  and,  the  oftener  they  cry,  the 
more  rain  is  signified."  In  behalf  of  this  statement  the  authority  of 
Tbeophrastus  and  Misaldus  is  cited  ;  and  Paracelsus  is  quoted  as  say- 
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iDg  that  if  a  peacock  cries  more  than  usual,  or  out  of  its  time,  k 
signifies  the  oieath  of  some  one  member  of  the  family  to  wUdb  k 
belongs. 

The  advent  of  bad  weather  is  to  be  forecasted,  according  to  WiSs' 
lord,  from  the  circumstance  of  Doves  coming  home  to  their  boose 
later  than  usual ;  while  the  late  return  from  foraging  of  Jackdaws 
^  presages  some  cold  or  ill  weather  neer  at  hand,  and  likewise  wise 
they  are  seen  much  alone.*  Of  DuCKS,  Maixard,  and  all  watcr-fo*! 
we  read  that  ^  when  they  bathe  themselves  much,  prune  their  feathos. 
and  flicker  or  clap  themselves  with  their  wings,  it  is  a  sign  of  rais  or 
wind ;  '^  and  the  same  with  cormorants  and  gulls.  Of  the  latter  r 
are  told  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1702)  that  they  are  ct» 
sidered  in  the  county  of  Forfar  as  ominous.  "  When  they  appear  a 
the  fields,  a  storm  from  the  south-east  generally  follows ;  and,  wba 
the  storm  begins  to  abate,  they  fly  back  to  the  shore.*  So  0 
Dumfriesshire ;  the  sea-maws  (as  they  are  called  in  the  parish  a 
Holywood)  being  represented  as  occasionally  coming  thither  from  tk 
Solway  Frith  aU  the  year  round,  and  their  arrival  as  bong  almos 
invariably  succeeded  by  a  high  wind  and  heavy  rain  from  the  sooth- 
west  within  twenty*fottr  hours ;  the  gulls  returning  to  the  Frith  is 
soon  as  the  storm  begins  to  abate.  '^Sea-Mews,'*  deposes  '^^nUsford 
"  early  in  the  morning  making  a  gangling  more  than  ordinary,  for^ 
token  stormy  and  blustering  weather. 
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BITTERN  AND  KINGFISHER. 


Moresinus  ranks  the  unseasonable  crowing  of  the  COCK 
omens,  as  also  the  sudden  friU  of  hens  from  the  housetop ;  the  fonoff 
being  included  likewise  by  Gaule  in  his  ample  list  of  Vain  Obscm- 
tions  and  Superstitious  Ominations  thereupon. 

In  Willsford's  Nature's  Secrets  (1658)  we  read — 

"The  viffiknt  Cock,  a  Bird  of  Matb,  the  good  Housewives'  Clock  and  tbe 
Switzer't  Alanim»  if  he  crows  in  the  day  time  veiy  much,  or  at  Sun-settisg, 
or  when  he  is  at  roost  at  unusual  hours,  as  at  9  or  10^  expect  some  change  d 
weather,  and  that  suddenly,  but  from  fair  io  foul,  or  the  contiary :  but  wbei 
the  Hen  crowa^  good  Men  expect  a  Stonn  within  doors  and  without.  If  the 
Hens  or  Chickins  in  the  morning  oome  late  from  their  Roosts  (as  if  diey  woe 
constrained  by  hunge^,  it  presages  much  rainy  weather." 

Park  records  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  the  interpreter,  having  discovered  a  certain  species  of  tree  fv 
which  he  had  made  frequent  inquiry,  tied  a  white  chicken  by  the  ^x% 
to  one  of  its  branches ;  after  which  operation  he  pronounced  that  the 
journey  would  be  prosperous.  The  ceremony,  he  said,  was  an  offerii^ 
or  sacrifice  to  the  Spirits  of  the  Woods,  who  were  a  powerfiil  race  d 
beings,  of  a  white  colour,  and  with  long  flowing  hair. 

When  the  superstitious  man  returns  home,  he  will  of^en  be  in  fesr, 
writes  Werenfois  in  his  Dissertation  on  Superstition, ''  lest  a  cockatrice 
should  happen  to  be  hatched  from  his  cock's  m^  and  kill  him  with 
its  bmieful  aspect ; "  which  recalls  tfie  couplet  ofuryden— 
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"  Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye : 
If  they  see  first,  they  kill ;  if  seen,  they  die." 

Not  improbably  these  omens  associated  with  fowls  descend  to  us 
from  the  Romans,  at  whose  superstition  in  this  r^ard  Butler  makes 
merry  in  Hudibras — 

'*  A  Flam  more  senseless  than  the  Rogaeiy 
Of  old  Anispicy  and  Augury, 
That  out  of  Garbages  of  Cattle 
Presaged  th'  events  of  Trace  or  Battle ; 
F^m  Fliffht  of  Birds  or  Chickens  pecking 
Success  of  greatest  attempts  would  reckon." 

The  ancient  mode  of  deducing  omens  from  the  inside  of  animals 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  unless 
indeed  the  **  Merry-Thought  ^  *  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  in  point ; 
upon  the  plucking  of  which  the  Spectator  testifies:  "I  have  seen  a 
man  in  love  turn  pale  and  lose  his  appetite.'^ 

In  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem  (1602)  may  be  found  a  variety 
of  learned  information  on  this  topic.  Thus  we  read  that  Themistocles, 
on  the  day  before  the  battle  began,  was  assured  of  victory  over  the 
huge  army  of  Xerxes,  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  while  he  was  on  the 
way  to  Artemisium ;  wherefore ''  he  gave  a  cocke  in  his  ensigne  ever 
after.*'  Romulus  ^  builded  his  kingdom  by  flving  of  fowles  and  sooth- 
^yi°?;''  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  by  the  former  process;  and 
the  future  sovereignty  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  indicated  by  an  eagle 
taking  his  cap  from  his  head  and  flying  away  therewith,  and  then 
descending  to  let  it  fall  again  on  his  head.  The  Arabians,  Carians, 
Phryf^ians,  and  Cilicians,  we  learn,  "  do  most  religiously  observe  the 
chirpmg  and  flying  of  birds,  assuring  themselves  good  or  bad  events 
in  their  warres."  So  gross  and  widely-spread  was  the  superstition  of 
the  Gentiles  that  '^they  tooke  soothsaying" — in  Persia,  by  a  cock ;  in 
Egypt,  by  a  bull ;  and  in  iEthiopia,  by  a  dog ;  while  in  Boeotia  they 
denved  oracles  from  a  beech-tree  \  in  Epirus,  from  an  oak  ;  in  Delos, 
from  a  dragon ;  in  Lycia,  from  a  wolf;  and  in  Anmion,  from  a  ram, 
^  as  their  warrant  to  conmience  any  warre,  to  enter  any  battell,  or  to 
attempt  any  enterprise.* 

''The  Romaines  tooke  the  crowing  of  a  cocke  for  an  abode  of  vio» 
tory,"  protests  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in  his  Defensative  against 
the  Poison  of  supposed  Prophecies  (1583),  "though  no  philosopher  be 
ignorant  that  this  procedeth  of  a  gallant  lustinesse  uppon  tne  first 
d^estion.' 

According  to  Pennant,  the  appearance  of  the  HOOPOE  is  looked  upon 
by  the  ooantry  people  in  Sweden  as  a  presage  of  war ;  fada  armata 
videtur;  and  by  the  vulgar  in  our  country  it  used  formerly  to  be  re- 
gtfded  as  the  forerunner  of  some  calamity.    The  same  authority  has 

*  In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  the  query,  as  lo  why  the  bone  next  the  breast 
of  a  fowl  is  called  the  meny-tboaght,  and  when  first  it  was  so  called,  is 
answered  thus :  "  The  original  of  Uiat  name  was  doubtless  from  the  pleasant 
fancies  that  commonly  arise  unon  the  breaking  of  that  bone ;  and  'twas  then 
certainly  first  called  so  when  these  merry  notions  were  first  started.*' 
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it  thaL  the  Great  Auk  being  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander 
beyond  soundings,  they  are  wont  to  rq^ulate  their  own  movements  or 
the  bird's,  in  fuU  assurance  of  land  not  being  very  remote ;  so  that 
modem  saitors  pay  remct  to  auguries  in  the  same  manner  as  Aiis- 
tophanes  in  his  play  of  the  Birds  represents  those  of  Gseeoe^  over  m 
thousand  years  ago,  to  have  done — 

**  From  birds  in  sailing  men  faMtmotitm  takc^ 
Now  Ue  in  port,  now  sail  md  pro6t  make." 

The  Stormy  Pktrkl,  Pennant  further  observes,  presages  bad  weatho. 
and  cautions  seamen  of  the  approach  of  a  tempesi  by  coUectii^  undff 
the  stems  of  die  ships. 

In  Smith's  Travels  published  in  1792  is  recorded  the  sig:httng,  of 
the  coasts  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  a  sea  monster,  which  came  ts 
view  several  times  on  the  same  day  and  spouted  water  from  its  box 
to  a  great  height  It  was  called  Calddia,  and  said  to  appear  ftcqueutty 
before  a  storm ;  and  by  way  of  justifying  this  character,  we  read  tint 
"a  storm  qajme  on  next  morning  which  continued  four  days.*  So 
also  Dallaway,  in  his  Constantinople  Antient  and  Modem  (1797). 
notes  the  superstitious  regard  paid  to  the  flocks  of  aquatic  bi^ds  re- 
sembling swallows  that  were  observed  to  be  flying  in  a  lengthened 
train  from  one  sea  to  another,  **  which,  as  they  are  never  known  to 
rest,  are  called  Halcyons,  and  by  the  French  ames  damnies? 

Aristander  the  soothsayer,  as  Lloyd  discourses  in  his  Stratagems  cf 
Jerusalem,  ^  in  the  battell  at  Arbda,  was  seen  on  horsebacke  hard 
by  Alexander,  apparelled  all  in  white,  and  a  crowne  of  golde  upon  his 
head,  encouraging  Alexander,  bv  the  flight  of  an  EAGLE,  the  victorv 
should  be  his  over  Darius.  Both  the  Greekes,  the  Romaines,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  had  theyr  soothsayers  hard  by  them  in  their  warres' 

'^  If  a  BiTTOURN  fly  over  his  head  by  night,  he  makes  his  will,*  sars 
Bishop  Hall  of  the  superstitious  man  ;  and  in  Wild's  Iter  Bornle  we 
read — 

^  The  peaceful  King-Fxshkrs  are  met  together 
About  the  decks,  and  prophesie  calm  weather." 
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It  is  an  article  of  vulgar  belief  that  it  is  unlucky  to  kill  spidersL  It 
were  idle  to  suppose  that  it  originated  in  the  Scotch  proveib  that 
^*  dirt  bodes  Iuck,''  though  this  notion,  it  is  certain,  frequently  serves 
as  an  apology  for  the  laziness  of  housewives  in  not  destroying  their 
cobwebs.  The  superstition,  in  fact,  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
magicians  of  ancient  Rome,  who,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  derived  presages 
and  prognostications  from  the  mode  in  which  they  wove  their  webs. 
According  to  the  treatise  of  Bartholomaeus  De  Proprietatibus  Reraia 
(1536),  the  old  naturalist  ^  saythe  Spynners  ben  tokens  of  Divynatioa 
and  of  knowing  what  wether  shalfal,  for  oft  by  weders  that  shalfal 
tome  spin  and  weve  higher  or  lower.  Also  he  saythe  that  multytnte 
of  Spynners  is  taken  of  moche  reyne." 

Willsford'a  revelation  of  Nature's  Sepets  in  this  department  is  to 
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the  effect  that  spiders  emerge  from  their  retreats  against  wind  or  rain, 
"  Minerva  having  made  them  aware  of  an  approaching  storm."  Parie 
annotates  that  '*  small  spiders,  termed  money-spinners,  are  hM  by 
many  to  profirnosticate  good  luck,  if  they  are  not  destroyed,  or  iniurcd, 
or  removed  m>m  the  person  on  whom  they  ate  first  observed  ;  and 
in  Defoe's  Memoirs  (m  Duncan  Campbel  we  read  of  people  thinking 
themselves  secure  of  receiving  money,  ^'  ii^  by  chanccy  a  little  spider 
fell  upon  their  cloaths."  In  tnis  connection  it  will  be  well  ix>  introduce 
the  explanation  given  of  **  gossamer  *  by  White  of  Selbome,  who  holds 
that,  strange  and  superstitious  as  were  the  notions  respecting  it  in 
former  times,  it  is  inaubitably  the  production  of  small  spiders,  which 
in  autumn  swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather,  ^  and  have  a  power  of 
shooting  out  webs  from  their  tails,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant 
and  lighter  than  air." 

^  If  he  see  a  Snake  unkilled,  he  fears  a  mischief,*  writes  Bishop 
Hall  of  the  superstitious  man  ;  with  which  may  be  connected  one  of 
the  Arcana  Microcosm!  of  Alexander  Ross  (165a),  who  says  :  I  have 
heard  of  skirmishes  between  water  and  land  serpents  piemonstrating 
future  calamities  among  men."  From  the  latter  wnter  we  further 
learn  that  ^  the  cruel  battels  between  the  Venetians  and  Insubrians, 
and  that  also  between  the  Liegeois  and  the  Burgundians,  in  which 
above  thirty  thousand  men  were  slain,  were  presignified  by  a  great 
combat  between  two  swarms  of  emmets ; "  while  Willsford  has  it 
•.hat  either  a  storm,  or  foul  weather  of  some  sort,  is  presaged  by  the 
commonwealth  of  emmets  burying  themselves  with  their  eges,  and 
generally  ordering  their  domestic  concerns  ;  ''but  when  Nature 
seems  to  stupifie  mdr  little  bodies,  and  disposes  them  to  rest,  causing 
them  to  withdraw  into  their  caverns,  lest  their  industry  should  engage 
them  by  the  inconveniency  of  the  season,  expect  then  some  foul  and 
winterly  weather.* 

Among  the  rustic  omens  enumerated  by  Gay  are  the  Weathsr's 
Bell  and  the  Lambkin,  together  with  Bees— 

"  The  Weather's  Bell 
Before  the  ^hooping  flock  toU'd  forth  her  knelL 

•  a  •  ■  •  • 

The  Lambkin,  whidi  her  wonted  tendance  bred, 
Brop'd  on  the  plain  that  fatal  instant  dead. 

Swann'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spy'd, 
Whidi  erst  I  saw  when  Goody  Dobson  dy'd." 

Under  the  month  of  May  Tusser  has  the  lines — 

"  Take  heed  to  thy  bees  that  are  ready  to  swarme : 
The  losse  thereof  now  is  a  crowne*s  worth  of  harme  ;** 

upon  whidi  Tusser  Redivivus  has  this  observation  :  ^'Tbe  tinkling 
after  them  with  a  warming'-pan,  frying-pan,  or  kettle,  is  of  good  use 
to  let  the  ne^hbours  know  you  have  a  swarm  in  the  air,  which  yov 
claim  wherever  it  lights ;  but  I  belienie  of  very  little  purpose  to  the 
reclaiming  the  bees,  who  are  thought  to  delight  in  no  noise  but  their 
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omtL**  The  people  of  Cornwall,  in  the  time  of  Boilase  (1769),  vara 
to  invoke  ^the  spirit  Browny*  when  their  bees  swarmed,  a»: 
believed  that  by  crying  *^  Browny  I  Browny  I "  they  could  prevent  then 
from  returning  to  their  former  hive,  and  make  them  form  a  oev 
colony.  When  bees  in  fair  weather  do  not  wander  far  from  tfadr 
hives,  says  WiUsford,  it  presages  the  approach  of  stosmy  weather; 
while  rainy  weather  is  signified  by  waqis,  hornets,  and  gnats  bttEBj 
more  eageily  than  osual. 

THE  DEATH-WATCH. 

Of  the  insect  so  called,  whose  ticking  has  been  svperstitioiish 
regarded  as  foreboding  death  in  a  family,  we  derive  the  foUowing 
account  from  Wallis*  History  of  Northumberland:  '^Tlie  small  scanb 
(Scarabaeus  Galeatus  pulsator)  is  frequent  amone  dust  and  in  decayed 
rotten  wood,  lonely  and  retired.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  tbe 
TU^peunia,  of  a  dark  brown,  with  irregular  light  brown  spots,  the 
iM^y  plicated,  and  the  wings  under  the  cases  pellucid ;  liiDe  otber 
beedes,  the  helmet  turned  up,  as  is  supposed  for  hearing ;  and  the  vpper 
Up  hard  and  shining.  By  its  r^ular  pulsations,  like  the  ticking  oif  1 
watch,  it  sometimes  surprises  those  that  are  strangers  to  its  natnit 
and  properties,  who  fancy  its  beating  portends  a  family  change,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  thread  of  life.  Put  into  a  box,  it  may  be  lieard 
or  seen  in  the  act  of  pulsation,  with  a  small  proboscis  against  the  side 
of  it,  for  food  more  probably  than  for  hymenseal  pleasure  as  scMoe  have 
fiBmcied."  The  formality  of  this  account  may  well  be  contrasted  with 
the  witty  vivacity  of  Swift,  who  furnishes,  moreover,  a  chann  to  avert 
the  omen — 

"  A  Wood  Worm 
That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a  Hare  in  her  fonn, 
With  Teeth  or  with  Claws  it  will  bite,  or  will  scratch. 
And  Chambermaids  christen  this  Worm  a  Death  Watch  i 
Because  like  a  Watch  it  always  cries  click  : 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  House  who  are  sick ; 
For  as  sure  as  a  Gun  they  will  give  up  the  ghost, 
If  the  Maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches  the  post 
But  a  Ketde  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
Infidlibly  cures  the  Timber  affected ; 
The  Omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over, 
The  Maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover." 

There  are  many  things,  writes  Baxter  in  his  World  of  Spirits, 
that  ignorance  causeth  multitudes  to  take  for  prodigies,  ^l  have 
had  many  discreet  Friends  that  have  been  affrighted  with  the  Noise 
called  a  Death- Watch,  whereas  I  have  since,  near  three  years  ago, 
oft  found  by  Trial  that  it  is  a  Noise  made  upon  paper  by  a  littk, 
nimble,  running  Worm,  iust  like  a  Louse,  but  whiter,  and  quicker; 
and  it  is  most  usually  behind  a  Paper  pasted  to  a  Wall,  espedaliy  to 
Wainscot :  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  heard,  but  in  the  heat  of  Sommer." 
Immediately  after  this,  however,  Baxter  relapses  into  his  honest 
credulity,  quoting,  on  the  authority  of  Melchior  Adams,  the  prodigy 
of  '^  a  great  and  good  man  ^  who  had  a  **  clock-watch  "  that  had  hun 
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unused  for  many  years  in  a  chest,  but  which,  '*  when  he  lay  dying  at 
eleven  o'clock,  of  itself,  in  that  chest,  struck  eleven  in  the  heanng  of 
many/ 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbel,  Defoe  ridicules  the  idea  of 
people  being  in  the  most  terrible  palpitations  for  months  together, 
expecting  every  hour  the  approach  of  some  calamity,  simply  because 
a  little  worm  which  breeds  in  old  wainscot,  in  endeavouring  to  eat 
its  way  out,  *'  makes  a  noise  like  the  movement  of  a  watch.** 

The  clicking  of  a  death-watch,  according  to  Grose,  is  an  omen  of 
the  death  of  some  one  in  the  house  in  which  it  is  heard. 

DEATH  OMENS  PECULIAR  TO  FAMILIES. 

Grose  tells  us  that  many  families  have,  besides  general  notices  of 
death,  particular  warnings  or  notices ;  some  by  the  ap|)earance  of  a 
bird,  and  others  by  the  figure  of  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  white,  who 
goes  shrieking  about  the  house.  This  apparition  is  common  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  called  Benshea,  and  the  shrieking  woman. 

According  to  Pennant,  many  of  the  great  families  in  Scotland  hail 
their  Daemon  or  Genius,  who  gave  them  monitions  of  future  events. 
Thus  the  family  of  Rothmurchas  had  the  Bodack  au  dun,  or  the  Ghost 
of  the  Hill ;  the  Kincardines,  the  spectre  of  the  bloody  hand ;  Gartin- 
beg  House  was  haunted  by  Bodach  Gartin ;  and  Tulloch  Gorms  by 
Maug  Monlack,  or  the  girl  with  the  hairy  left  hand.  The  Synod  gave 
frequent  orders  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this 
apparition ;  and  one  or  two  declared  that  they  had  seen  one  that 
answered  the  description. 

In  the  Living  Librarie  (1621)  we  read :  ''There  bee  some  Princes  of 
Germanie  that  nave  particular  and  apparent  presages  and  tokens,  full  of 
noise,  before  or  about  the  Day  of  their  death,  as  extraordinarie  roaring 
of  Lions,  and  barking  of  Dogs,  fearful  noises  and  bustlings  by  Night  in 
Castles,  striking  of  Qocks,  and  tolling  of  Bels  at  undue  times  and 
howres,  and  other  warnings  whereof  none  could  give  any  Reason." 

Delrio  has  it  that,  in  the  castle  occupied  by  a  certain  family  in 
Bohemia,  the  spectre  of  a  female  habited  m  mourning  appeared  before 
the  death  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the  feudal  lords. 

In  describing  the  customs  of  the  Highlanders,  Pennant  relates  that 
in  certain  places  the  death  of  people  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the 
Cries  and  shrieks  of  Benshi,  or  the  fairy's  wife,  uttered  along  the  very 
path  by  which  the  funeral  is  to  pass,  and  what  in  Wales  are  called 
Corpse  Candles  are  often  imagine!  to  appear  and  foretell  mortality. 
In  the  county  of  Caermarthen  hardly  any  one  dies  but  some  one  or 
other  sees  his  light  or  candle.  A  similar  superstition  prevails  among 
the  vulgar  in  Northumberland,  who  call  it  seeing  the  Waff  of  the  per- 
son whose  death  it  heralds. 

Wraiths,  Grose  explains  to  be  the  exact  figure  and  resemblance  of 
living  persons,  seen  not  only  by  friends  at  a  distance,  but  even  by  the 
persons  themselves;  of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies.  These  apparitions,  which  are  called  FttchiSy  and  if 
Cumberland  Swarths^  most  commonly  appear  to  distant  friends  an  j 
relations,  at  the  very  instant  preceding  the  death  of  those  they  repre 
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sent ;  sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  greater  interval  between  tbe 
appearance  and  death. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  we  read  of  the  **  Fyc"  givia* 
due  warning  by  certain  signs  of  approaching  mortality,  and  of  the 
«  Fye  "  withdrawing  his  warning ;  and  of  the  reply  made  by  a  dasr 
aged  99  years  to  the  remark  that  in  the  course  of  nature  she  could  bos 
long  survive — ''Aye,  what  Fye^Uken  do  you  see  about  me?*  la 
Ross-shire  we  learn  that  the  tradition  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dyiQg, 
called  "^  Tasks,"  could  be  heard,  their  cries  repeating  the  moans  oiftk 
sick ;  while  some  even  assume  the  sagacity  of  distinguishing  ti^e  voioo 
of  departed  friends.  The  corpses,  we  learn,  follow  the  tracks  led  b? 
the  Tasks  to  the  places  of  interment ;  and  the  early  or  the  late  fnl& 
ment  of  the  prediction  is  made  to  depend  on  the  period  of  the  nifk 
at  which  the  Task  is  heard. 

The  royal  author  of  Daemonology  writes :  *'  In  a  secret  murther,  i 
the  dead  Carkasse  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  MurtheKr, 
it  will  gush  out  of  blood,  as  if  the  Blood  were  crying  to  Heaven  ibf 
revenge  of  the  murtherer;"  and  in  the  Living  Librarie  (1621}  «e 
read :  *'  Who  can  alieage  any  certaine  and  mine  reason  why  the 
blood  runnes  out  of  the  Wounds  of  a  Man  murdred,  long  after  tk 
murder  committed,  if  the  Murderer  be  brought  before  the  dead  Bodie? 
Galeotus  Martius,  Jeronymus  Maggius,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Valleriob, 
Joubert,  and  others  have  offered  to  say  something  thereof.**  To  this 
succeeds  the  inquirv :  '*  Who  (I  pray  you)  can  shew  why,  if  a  desperax 
Bodie  hang  himself,  suddenly  there  arise  Tempests  and  Whiriewinds 
in  the  Aire?" 

In  Five  philosophical  Questions  answered  (1653}  the  subject  is 
touched  upon  thus — 

"  Good  antiquity  was  so  desirous  to  know  the  Truth  that  as  often  as  natnian 
and  ordinary  proofes  failed  them,  they  had  recourse  to  supematoral,  and 
extraordmary  wayes.  Such  among  the  Jewes  was  the  Water  of  Jealonsie,  of 
which  an  adulteresse  could  not  drink  without  discovering  her  guUtmesse,  ii 
making  her  burst  Such  was  the  Triall  of  the  Sieve,  in  which  the  VesttS 
Nun,  not  guilty  of  nnchastity,  as  she  was  accused  to  be,  did  cany  water  of 
Tiber  without  spilling  an3r.  Such  were  the  oathes  upon  St  Antktmtes  aime,  of 
so  great  reverence  that  it  was  believed  that  whosoever  was  there  peijuied 
would  within  a  year  after  bee  burned  with  the  Fire  of  that  Saint :  and  even  is 
our  Times  it  is  commonly  reckoned  that  none  lives  above  a  yeaie  after  they 
have  incurred  the  Excommunication  of  Saint  Geneviefe.  And  because  nothing 
so  hidden  from  Justice  as  murder,  they  use  not  only  Torments  of  the  Body, 
but  also  the  Torture  of  the  Soule,  to  wmch  its  passions  doe  deliver  it  over,  of 
which  Feare  discovering  itselfe  more  than  the  rest,  the  Judges  have  Ugtgpaxm 
noUiing  that  may  make  the  suspected  person  fearefuU :  tor  besides  their  inter 
rogatories,  confronting  him  witn  witnesses,  stcme  lookes,  and  biinging  before 
him  the  Instruments  of  Torture,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  make  ^im  £Mle  them— 
they  persuade  him  that  a  Carkasse  bleeas  in  the  presence  of  his  murtberers, 
because  dead  Bodies  being  removed  doe  often  bleed,  and  then  he  whose 
Conscience  is  tainted  with  the  Synteresis  of  the  Fact,  is  troubled  in  sncb  sort 
that  by  his  mouth  or  gesture  he  often  bewrayes  his  owne  guiltinesse,  as  not 
having  his  first  motions  in  his  owne  power." 

In  the  course  of  a  special  narrative  of  an  incident  of  this  sect,  thi 
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phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  Athenian  Oracle:  ''The 
Blood  is  congealed  in  the  Body  for  two  or  three  Days^  and  then  be- 
comes liquid  again  in  its  tendency  to  corruption.  The  Air  being  heated 
by  many  persons  coming  about  the  Body,  is  the  same  thing  to  it  as 
motion  is.  'Tis  observ^  that  dead  Bodies  will  bleed  in  a  concourse 
of  people,  when  Murderers  are  absent  as  well  as  present,  yet  Legisla- 
tors have  thought  fit  to  authorise  it,  and  use  this  Tryal  as  an  Argument 
at  least,  to  frighten,  though  'tis  no  conclusive  one  to  condemn  them." 
At  Hertford  Assizes,  holden  in  the  fourth  year  of  Charles  I.,  Sir 
John  Maynard,  Serjeant-at-Law,  took  down  the  deposition  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  a  murder  had  been  committed — 

'*  That  the  Body  being  taken  out  of  the  Grave  thirty  Days  after  the  party's 
death,  and  lying  on  the  Gnsa,  and  the  four  Defendants  (suspected  of  muraering 
her)  being  required,  each  of  them  touched  the  dead  Body,  whereupon  the 
Brow  of  the  dead,  which  before  was  of  a  livid  and  carrion  colour,  be^^an  to 
have  a  dew,  or  gentle  sweat  arise  on  it,  which  encreased  by  degrees,  till  the 
sweat  ran  down  on  drops  in  the  face ;  Uie  brow  tum*d  to  a  lively  and  fresh 
colour ;  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  Eyes,  and  shut  it  again  three 
several  times :  she  likewise  thrust  oat  the  Ring  or  Marriage  Finger  three 
times,  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  the  Finger  dropt  Hood  on  the  Grass." 

The  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish^  who  also  was  present,  gave  on 
oath  exactly  similar  testimony. 

Park  quotes  from  the  Chrestoleros  of  Bastard,  an  early  English 
epigrammatist  (1598),  a  sarcastic  reference  to  this  topic^ 

"  Phisition  Lanio  never  will  forsake 
His  golden  Fatiente  while  his  Head  doth  ake  : 
When  he  is  dead,  farewell.    He  comes  not  there  \ 
He  hath  nor  cause,  nor  courage  to  appear — 
He  will  not  looke  upon  the  face  of  Death, 
Nor  bring  the  dead  unto  her  mother  Earth* 
I  will  not  say,  but  if  he  did  the  deede, 
He  must  be  absent-— /r//  ihi  Corpse  shmld  hlud^ 

To  this  might  be  added  the  jocular,  albeit  ill-timed,  remark  ad« 
dressed  to  a  physician  attending  a  funeral :  **  So,  Doctor,  I  see  you 
arejrcing  h&me  with  your  wcrkr 

Clopley's  WitSy  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1595)  contains  an  anecdote  in 
point.  A  lady,  it  is  related,  went  to  church  so  disguised  that  she 
thought  no  one  could  know  her.  It  chanced,  however,  that  her  lover 
met  her  and,  recognising  her,  addressed  her.  ^  Sir,^  she  exclaimed, 
''you  mistake  me.  How  know  ye  me?*'  ''All  too  weH,**  was  the 
reply ;  "  for  so  soon  as  I  met  you,  behold  my  wounds  fell  fresh  ableed- 
ing.    Oh  !  hereof  you  only  are  guilty." 

Scot  testifies,  on  "  credible  report,"  of  the  wound  of  a  murdered 
man  renewing  its  bleeding  in  the  presence  either  of  a  dear  friend  or 
of  a  mortal  enemy.  "  Divers  also  write/*  he  proceeds,  "  that  if  one 
pass  by  a  murthered  body  (though  unknown),  he  shall  be  stricken 
with  fear,  and  feel  in  himself  some  alteration  by  Nature." 

According  to  Grose,  three  loud  and  distinct  knocks  at  the  head  of 
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the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  or  at  the  bed's  head  or  the  door  of  any  of 
his  relations,  are  ominous  of  death  ;  and  the  ^  dead  nittle^*  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  noise  made  in  respiring  by  one  in  the  extrenuty  of  ill- 
ness, still  continues  to  be  so  regarded  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts,  of  England. 

Aniong  the  superstitions  associated  with  death  may  be  ranked  tbe 
popular  notion,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  that  a  pillow  stuSed 
with  the  feathers  of  a  pigeon  prevents  an  easy  expiry ; — *^  if  they  Ik 
upon  pigeon's  feathers,  they  wiU  be  languishing  and  never  die,  bat  be 
in  pain  and  torment"  This  the  British  Apollo  (1710)  contemptuously 
dismisses  as  an  old  woman's  story,  with  the  explanation :  **  but  the 
scent  of  Pigeons'  Feathers  is  so  strong  that  they  are  not  fit  to  make 
Beds  with,  insomuch  that  the  offence  of  their  smell  may  be  said  (like 
other  strong  smells)  to  revive  any  Body  dying,  and  if  troubled  with 
hysteric  Fits.  But  as  common  practice,  by  reason  of  the  nauseousness 
of  the  smell,  has  introduced  a  disuse  of  Pigeons'  Feathers  to  make 
Beds,  so  no  experience  doth  or  hath  ever  given  us  any  example  of  the 
reality  of  the  facL** 

The  withering  of  bay  trees  was,  we  gather  from  Shakespeare,  a 
funeral  omen.    Thus  we  read  in  Richard  II.— 

"  *Tis  thought  the  King  is  dead  :  we  will  not  stay  j 
The  bay  trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered." 

On  this  passage  Steevens  observes  that  Holinshed  confirms  the 
representation,  attesting  :  ^  In  this  yeare,  in  a  manner  throughout  all 
the  realme  of  England,  old  bale  trees  withered ;  *  and  that  it  was 
esteemed  a  bad  omen  the  commentator  on  Shakespeare  decides  on 
the  authority  of  Lupton's  Book  of  Notable  Things,  in  which  we  are 
instructed  that  "  neyther  falling  sycknes,  neyther  devyll,  wyll  infest  or 
hurt  one  in  that  place  whereas  a  bay  tree  is.  The  Romaynes  calle 
it  the  plant  of  the  good  AngelL"  Lupton,  it  may  be  added,  quotes 
Servius  in  behalf  of  the  statement  that  if  a  fir-tree  be  touched, 
withered,  or  burnt  by  lightning,  it  premonstrates  the  speedy  death  of 
the  master  or  mistress  thereof.  Other  ''most  certaine  tokens  of 
death,"  we  are  told,  are  the  waxing  red  of  the  forehead  of  the  side,  the 
falling  down  of  the  brows,  the  waxing  sharp  and  cold  of  the  nose,  the 
diminishing  of  the  left  eye  with  a  running  at  the  comer,  turning  to 
the  wall,  coldness  of  the  ears,  impatience  of  brightness,  falling  of  the 
womb,  pulling  straw  or  the  bedclothes,  frequent  picking  of  the  nostrils 
with  the  fingers,  and  overwakefulness. 

Allan  Ramsay,  speaking  of  Edge-well  Tree,  describes  it  to  be  an 
oak  growing  beside  a  fine  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalhousie,  doself 
observed  by  the  country  people  who  give  out  that  the  death  of  one  of 
the  family  is  signified  by  the  falling  cf  a  branch.  "  The  old  tree  some 
few  years  ago  fell  altogether,"  writes  the  poet ;  ^  but  another  sprang 
from  the  same  root,  which  is  now  (1721)  tall  and  flourishing,  and 
lang  be 't  sae  ! " 

Werenfels  refers  to  a  widely  diffused  weakness.    ^  The  superstitious 

gerson  could  wish  indeed  that  his  estate  might  go  to  his  next  and 
est  fi'iends  after  his  death,"  he  writes ;  "  but  he  had  rather  leave  it  to 
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anybody  than  make  hit  will,  for  fear  lest  he  should  presently  die 
after  it^ 

A  writer  in  the  Athenian  Chronidei  who  inconsistently  enough 
qualifies  such  talk  as  ordinarily  being  nonsense  and  as  depending 
more  upon  fancy  than  anything  else,  asserts  that  he  knew  a  family 
*'  never  without  one  cricket  before  some  one  died  out  of  it ;  another 
that  had  something  like  a  wand  struck  upon  the  walls ;  and  another 
where  some  bough  always  falls  off  a  particular  tree  a  little  before  death.^ 
In  the  same  work  we  read  of  the  death  or  beheading  of  a  king  or 
powerful  noble  as  commonly  being  heralded  by  his  picture  or  image 
suffering  some  considerable  damage,  occasioned  by  its  falling  from 
where  it  hune,  ^  the  string  breaking  by  some  strange  invisible  touch.** 
Thus  Heylin^  Life  of  Laud  records  that  upon  the  Archbishop  enter- 
ing his  study,  to  which  none  save  himself  had  access,  he  found  ^*  his 
own  picture  lying  all  along  on  its  face,  which  extremely  perplexed 
him,  he  looking  upon  it  as  ominous." 

Our  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed  regarded  the  ^  Deitht-thraw,'' 
or  pain  and  contortion  sometimes  attending  death,  with  superstitious 
horror ;  a  thraw  being  taken  as  an  obvious  indication  of  a  bad  con* 
science.  Leyden,  in  the  glossary  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (1801), 
informs  us  that  it  used  to  be  held,  when  a  person  was  secretly  mur* 
dered,  that  if  the  corpse  were  watched  with  certain  mysterious  cere- 
monies the  death-thraws  would  be  reversed  on  its  visage,  and  it  would 
denounce  the  peipetrators  and  circumstances  of  the  murder.  He 
gives  a  verse  of^a  ballad,  of  which  he  had  heard  some  fragments,  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder  of  a  lady  by  her  lover.  Her  seven  brothers 
were  watching  the  corpse ;  and  the  verse  proceeded — 

'*  Twas  at  the  middle  o'  the  night 
The  cock  b^^  to  cnw ; 
And  at  the  middle  o'  the  night 
The  corpse  began  to  thraw.*' 

Heron's  Journey  (1799)  i^otes  that  tales  of  ghosts,  brownies,  fairies 
and  witches  are  the  frequent  entertainment  of  a  winter's  evening 
among  the  native  peasantry  of  Kircudbrightshire ;  who  conunonly 
fancy  that  they  see  the  ''  wraiths  *'  of  dying  people,  which  are  visible 
to  one  and  not  to  others  of  the  company.  Belief  in  the  wraith  or 
spectral  appearance  of  one  about  to  die,  indeed,  is  a  firm  article  in 
the  creed  of  Scottish  superstition,  nor  is  it  strictly  confined  thereto. 
Although  universally  regarded  as  a  premonition  of  the  disembodied 
state,  the  wraith  of  a  livine  person  does  not,  says  Jamieson,  indicate 
that  he  shaU  soon  die.  The  season  of  the  natund  day  at  which  the 
spectre  appears  is  understood  to  be  a  certain  presage  of  the  time  of 
the  person's  departure.  If  it  be  early  in  the  morning,  it  forebodes  long 
life,  even  arrival  at  old  age ;  if  in  the  evening,  the  propinquity  of 
death.  Sometimes,  Heron  adds,  the  good  and  the  bad  angel  of  the 
individual  are  observed  to  be  contending  in  the  respective  shapes  of  a 
white  dog  and  a  black ;  and  only  the  ghosts  of  wicked  people  are 
supposed  to  return  to  visit  and  disturb  their  old  acquaintance. 
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CORPSE-CANDLESy  PETCH-UGHTS,  OR  DEAD-MEN'S-CANDLSSL 

Coipse-candles  are  very  common  appearances,  says  Grose^  in  the 
counties  of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Wales ;  and  they  derive  that  appellation  from  their  resemWii; 
not  the  body  of  the  candle  bat  the  illumination  or  ^  fire ; "  whidi  fire 
'*doth  as  much  resemble  material  candle-lights  as  eggs  do  eggs* (to 
use  the  language  of  an  honest  Welshman),  save  that  these  candles  are 
irregular  in  their  manifestations,  sometimes  visible  and  sometimes 
disappearing,  especially  if  any  one  comes  near  them  or  in  the  way  to 
meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  but,  presently  reappear- 
ing behind  the  observer,  hold  on  their  course.  If  a  little  candle  of  a 
pale-bluish  colour  is  seen,  it  is  followed  by  the  corpse  of  an  abortion 
or  an  infant ;  if  a  large  one,  by  the  corpse  of  an  adult  If  two^  three, 
or  more,  of  various  sizes  (some  big  and  some  small)  appear,  then  shall 
as  many  corpses  pass  together  and  of  such  ages  or  degrees.  If  two 
candles  come  from  different  places  and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses 
will  do  the  same ;  and,  if  any  one  of  these  candles  be  observea  to 
turn  aside  through  some  bypath  conducting  to  the  church,  the  attendant 
corpse  will  be  found  to  take  exactly  the  same  way.  Sometimes  these 
candles  indicate  the  places  whereat  people  shall  sicken  and  ^it. 
Moreover,  they  have  appeared  on  the  bNcllies  of  pregnant  women  pre- 
vious to  their  delivery ;  and  they  have  predicted  the  drowning  of 
passengers  over  a  ford.  Another  variety  of  fiery  apparition  peculiar 
to  Wales  is  that  called  Tan-we  or  Tanwed.  As  Mr  Davis  (the 
honest  Welshman  aforesaid)  testifies,  ^  this  appeareth  to  our  seeming,  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  air,  straight  and  long,  not  much  unlike  a  glaive, 
mours  or  shoots  directly  and  level  (as  who  should  say  I'll  hit)  but  far 
more  slowly  than  fidling  stars.  It  lighteneth  all  the  air  and  groiind 
where  it  passeth,  lasteth  three  or  four  miles  or  more  for  aught  is 
known,  because  no  man  seeth  the  rising  or  beginning  of  it ;  and, 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  it  sparkles  and  lighteth  all  about"  The 
death  of  the  freeholder  on  whose  land  it  falls  is  commonly  held  to  be 
announced  thereby ;  and  ''  you  shall  scarce  bury  any  such  with  us,* 
proceeds  our  authority, "  be  he  but  a  lord  of  a  house  and  garden, 
but  you  shall  find  some  one  at  his  burial  that  hath  seen  this  fire  &11 
on  some  part  of  his  lands."  Occasionally  those  whose  death  is  thus 
foretold  have  personally  witnessed  the  luminous  apparition.  Two 
such  examples  are  recorded  by  Davis  as  having  happened  in  his  own 
family. 

The  Cambrian  Register  (1796)  gives  it  as  a  notion  widely  current 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  that,  shortly  before  death,  a  light  is  seen 
to  issue  from  the  house  in  which,  sometimes  even  from  the  bed 
whereon,  the  sick  person  lies,  and  that  it  pursues  its  way  to  the  churdi 
in  which  the  body  is  to  be  interred,  in  the  very  track  subsequently 
to  be  followed  by  the  funeral ;  the  name  given  to  this  light  being 
Canwyll  Corpt^  or  Corpse  Candle. 

Of  the  superstitious  man  Bishop  Hall  writes  in  his  Characters  of 
Venues  and  Vices  (1608) :  '*  Some  wayes  he  will  not  go,  and  some  he 
dares  not :  either  there  are  Bugs,  or  he  faineth  them.    Every  Lcuttemi 
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\%  a  Gbost,  ftnd  every  noise  is  of  Chaines.  He  knowes  not  why,  but 
bis  Custom  is  to  go  a  little  about,  and  to  leave  the  Crosse  still  on  the 
right  hand." 

OMENS  AMONG  SAILORS. 

Petrontus  Arbiter  notes  a  very  singular  marine  superstition  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  on  shipboard  must  pare  his  nails  or  cut  his  hair 
except  in  a  storm.  Usually  the  boldest  of  mankind,  sailors  neverthe- 
less are  often  the  most  abject  slaves  of  superstitious  fear ;  thereby 
justifying  the  observation  of  Scot  that  "innumerable  are  the  reports 
of  accidents  unto  such  as  frequent  the  seas,  as  fishermen  and  sailors, 
who  discourse  of  noises,  flashes,  shadows,  echoes,  and  other  visible 
appearances,  nightly  seen  and  heard  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.** 
The  union  in  ssulors  of  the  two  extremes  of  superstition  and  profanity 
has  been  frequently  dwelt  upon.  The  man  who  dreads  the  stormy 
effects  of  drowning  a  cat,  or  of  whistling  a  country-dance  while  leaning 
over  the  gunwale,  will  only  too  often,  it  has  been  observed,  wantonly 
defy  his  Creator  by  the  most  daring  execrations  and  the  most 
licentious  behaviour.  A  prejudice  also  prevails  against  the  transport 
of  corpses.  Dr.  Peg^e  refers  the  aversion  to  whistling  to  their  singular 
estimate  of  the  Devil's  power  and  agency  in  stirring  up  the  winds,  and 
explains  that  they  regard  it  as  a  mockery,  and,  consequently,  an  enrag- 
ing of  the  Evil  One.  Even  Zoroaster,  we  learn,  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  Spirit  of  Evil,  named  VatCy  capable  of  arousing  violent  storms 
of  wind.  The  loss  of  a  water-bucket  or  a  mop  is  also  reckoned  very 
unlucky ;  but  the  presence  of  children  is  deemed  auspicious  to  a  ship. 
In  spite  of  their  dislike  of  whistling,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
practise  it  themselves  when  there  is  a  dead  calm. 

The  appearance  of  dolphins  and  porpoises,  Pennant  writes,  is  far 
from  being  esteemed  a  favourable  omen  by  seamen,  their  gambols 
in  the  water  bein^  taken  as  premonitory  of  an  approaching  gale ;  even 
as  Willsford  has  it  in  his  Nature's  Secrets :  *'  Porpoises,  or  Sea-Hogs, 
when  observed  to  sport  and  chase  one  another  about  ships,  expect 
then  some  stormy  weather ;  *  which  tradition  is  preserved  in  Ravens* 
croft's  comedy  of  Canterbury  Guests  (1695):  ''My  heart  begins  to 
lear^  nnd  play  like  a  porpice  before  a  storm."  Willsford  continues 
his  list— 

"  DoLPHiNES,  in  fair  and  calm  Weather  persuing  one  another  as  one  of 
their  waterish  pastimes,  foreshews  Wind,  and  frum  that  part  whence  they 
fetch  their  frisks ;  but  if  they  play  thus  when  the  Seas  are  rough  and  troubled^ 
it  is  a  sign  of  fair  and  calm  Weather  to  ensue.  Cuttles,  with  their  many 
Legs  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  Water,  and  striving  to  be  above  the  Waves^ 
do  presage  a  Storm.  Sea-Urchins,  thmsting  themselves  into  the  Mud,  or 
striving  to  cover  their  bodies  with  Sand,  foreshows  a  Storm.  Cocklks,  and 
most  ^U^fisky  are  observed  against  a  Tempest  to  have  Gravel  sticking  hard 
imto  their  Shells,  as  a  providence  of  Nature  to  stay  or  poise  themselves,  and 
to  help  weigh  them  down,  if  raised  from  the  bottome  by  Surges.  Fishes  in 
general,  botn  in  salt  and  fresh  Waters,  are  observed  to  sport  most,  and  bite 
more  eagerly,  against  Rain  than  at  any  other  time." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  refers  to  another  topic— 
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*'  Thai  a  King-Fisher,  hanged  by  the  BiU,  shewcth  «t  what  Qurter  the 
wind  is»  by  an  occult  and  tecxet  propriety  oonverting  the  Breast  to  that  peiflt 
of  the  Horizon  from  whence  the  Wind  doth  blow,  is  a  recetred  opinioB  aad 
Tery  strange — ^introducing  natural  Weathercocks,  and  extendini;  mafpntia^ 
positions  as  far  as  animal  Natures :  a  Conceit  supported  dkiefly  by  pscssK 
practice,  yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  experience. 

WEATHER  OMENS : 
THE   SKY,    PLANETS,    ETC 

Among  omens  the  learned  author  of  the  Papatus  enumerates  ^ 
horaedness  of  the  moon,  the  shooting  of  the  stars,  and  the  dood; 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and  in  Shakespeare  we  read— • 

"  Meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  Heaten ; 
The  palefaced  Moon  looks  bloody  on  the  Earth, 
And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change 
These  signs  forerun  tne  death  or  fall  of  kings." 

There  are  those,  writes  Defoe  in  his  Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbd, 
"  who  from  the  clouds  calculate  the  incidents  that  are  to  befall  them, 
and  see  men  on  horseback,  mountains,  ships,  forests,  and  a  thoasasd 
other  fine  things  in  the  air  ;  ^  and  the  Pooish  Kingdome  of  Nac>geoffgai 
thus  reproves  the  folly  of  his  time  (1570) : — 

'*  Beside  they  giye  attentive  Eare  to  blind  Astronomars, 
About  th'  aspects  in  every  hour  of  sundrie  shining  Stars : 
And  underneath  what  planet  eveiy  man  is  borne  and  hred. 
What  good  or  eviU  fortune  doth  hang  over  every  bed. 
Hereby  they  thinke  assuredly  to  know  what  shall  befidU 
As  men  that  have  no  perfite  &yth  nor  trust  in  God  at  all : 
But  thinke  that  evervthing  is  wrought  and  wholy  guided  heie^ 
By  mooving  of  the  Planets,  and  the  whirling  of  the  Speare." 

In  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  Defensative  against  the  Poyson  of 
Supposed  Prophecies  (1583)  we  have  the  author's  express  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  mental  intrepidity  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  '^  When  dyven» 
uppon  greater  scrupulosity  than  cause,  went  about  to  disswade  her 
Majestye,  lying  then  at  Richmonde,  from  looking  on  the  COMST  whidi 
appeared  last ;  with  a  courage  aunswerable  to  the  greatnesse  of  her 
State,  shee  caused  the  windowe  to  be  sette  open,  and  cast  out  thrs 
worde :  ^acta  est  aUa  (the  dyce  are  throwne),  affirming  that  her  stcd- 
fast  hope  and  confidence  was  too  firmly  planted  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  be  blasted  or  affrighted  with  those  beames,  which  either  had 
a  ground  in  Nature  whereuppon  to  rise,  or  at  least  no  warrant  out  of 
Scripture  to  portend  the  mishappes  of  princes." 

Prognostications  of  weather  from  Aches  and  Corns  are  free  from 
the  taint  of  superstition.  '*  Achs  and  corns/'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  do 
engrieve  either  towards  rain  or  frost.  The  one  makes  the  humours 
to  abound  more,  and  the  other  makes  them  sharper."  Butler  also 
adverts  to  the  subject — 

'*  As  old  Sinners  have  all  points 
O'  th'  Compait  in  their  JBones  and  Joliito; 
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Can  by  their  pangs  and  adict  find 
All  tams  and  changes  of  the  Wind ; 
And,  better  than  by  Napier's  Bones, 
Feel  in  their  own  the  Age  of  Moons." 

Gay's  first  Pastoral  contains  some  curious  rural  weather-omens— > 

"  We  learnt  to  read  the  skies. 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  as  erst  the  heifer's  tail*  to  view 
When  stuck  aloft,  that  show'rs  would  straight  ensue ; 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air. 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear." 

In  the  Trivia  of  the  same  poet  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  provided 
with  similar  portents — 

'*  But  when  the  swingmg  Signs  your  Ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  Floods  impend ; 
Soon  shall  the  Kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams— 

On  Hosier's  Poles  depending  Stockings  ty'd. 
Flag  with  the  slackened  gale,  from  side  to  side : 
Church  Monuments  foretell  the  changing  air;t 
Then  Niobe  dissolves  into  a  tear. 
And  sweats  with  secret  grief:  vou'U  hear  the  sounds 
Of  whistling  Winds,  ere  kennels  break  their  bounds ; 
Ungrateful  Odours  Common-Shorxs  diffuse^ 
And  dropping  Vaults  distil  unwholsome  dews, 
Ere  the  Tiles  rattle  with  the  smoking  show'r."  &c 

Among  the  signs  of  rain  recorded  in  The  Husbandman's  Practice 
(1664)  we  find— 

"  Ducks  and  Drakks  shaking  and  fluttering  their  wings  when  they  rise; 
^oung  HoRSSS  robbing  their  backs  against  the  ground ;  Sheep  bleating,  play- 
ing, or  skipping  wantonly ;  SwiNE  being  seen  to  carry  bottles  of  Hay  or  Straw 
to  any  place  and  hide  them ;  OxsN  licking  themselves  against  the  hair ;  the 
sparkling  of  a  Lamp  or  CANDLE ;  the  falling  of  SooT  down  a  Chimney  more 
than  ordinary;  Frogs  croaking;  and  Swallows  flying  low." 

And  in  The  Cabinet  of  Nature  (1637)  the  question  as  to  '*  why  a  storm 
is  said  to  follow  presently  when  a  company  of  hogges  runne  crying 
home"  is  answered  thus— 

"  Some  say  that  a  Hog  is  most  dull  and  of  a  melancholy  nature,  and  so  by 
reason  doth  foresee  the  Raine  that  commeth ;  and  in  the  time  of  Raine,  indeed, 
I  have  observed  that  mont  Cattell  doe  pricke  up  their  Eares  :  as  for  example 
an  Asse  will,  when  he  perceiveth  a  Storme  of  Raine  or  Hail  doth  follow." 

According  to  Coles,  when  the  down  flies  off  colt's-foot,  dandelion, 
and  thistles  in  the  absence  of  wind,  it  is  an  indication  of  rain. 

*  So  in  Nabbes'  comedy  of  Tottenham  Court  (1638),  *'  I  am  sure  I  have 
foretold  weather  from  the  turning  up  of  my  oowe's  tayle" 
t  "So  looks  he  like  a  marble  toward  rayne."     Haiti 

(1598). 
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On  the  subject  of  superstitions  connected  with  thunder,  our  testi- 
monies are  equally  numerous.  In  the  Prognostication  Everlastii^  of 
Leonard  Digges  (1556),  it  is  recorded  that  thunder  in  the  moraii^ 
signifies  wind  ;  about  noon,  rain  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  great  tempest 
Some  write  (but  their  ground  I  see  not,  proceeds  our  author)  that 
Sunday's  thunder  should  bring  tlie  death  of  learned  men,  judges  asd 
others ;  Monday's,  the  death  of  women ;  Tuesday's,  plenty  of  grain ; 
Wednesday's,  the  death  of  harlots,  and  other  bloodsned  ;  Thursday's, 
plenty  of  sheep  and  com  ;  Friday's,  the  slaughter  of  a  great  roan  and 
other  horrible  murders ;  Saturday's,  a  general  pestilent  plague  and 
great  death.  Under  the  head  of  '*  Extraordinarie  tokens  for  the  knov- 
ledge  of  weather  "  he  adds — 

**  Some  have  observed  evil  weather  to  folow  when  watry  Foules  leave  die 
Sea,  desiring  Lande  :  the  Foules  of  the  Lande  flying  hyghe :  The  oynig  d 
Fowles  about  Waters  nmking  a  great  Noyse  with  their  wynges  t  also  the  See 
swellyng  with  oncustomed  Waves :  if  Beastes  eate  gredely :  if  they  lycke  tbeJi 
hooves :  if  they  sodaynlye  move  here  and  there,  malcyng  a  noyse,  brethyng  up 
to  the  ayre  with  open  Nostrels :  rayne  foloweth.  Also  the  busy  hevii^  of 
Moules ;  the  appenng,  or  coming  out  of  Wormes ;  Hennes  resorting  to  the 
perche  or  reste,  covered  with  oust ;  declare  Rayne.  The  ample  woridsg 
of  the  spinnar  in  the  Ayre ;  the  Ant  busied  with  her  Egges :  the  Bees  m  fiiyre 
weather  not  farre  wandryn^ :  the  continoall  pratyng  of  the  Crowe,  diidh' 
twyse  or  thryse  quycke  calluig,  shew  Tempest  Whan  the  Crowe  or  Ravea 
gapeth  against  the  Sunne,  in  Summer,  heate  foloweth.  If  they  buqf  them- 
selfes  in  proving  or  washyng,  and  that  in  Wynter,  loke  for  Raine.  The  na- 
customed  noise  of  Paltry,  the  noise  of  Swine,  of  Pecokes,  declare  the  same. 
The  Swalowe  flying  and  beating  the  water,  the  chirping  of  the  Sparow  in  the 
Momine,  signifie  Rayne.  Raine  sodainly  dried  up ;  woody  Coveringes  stiayter 
than  of  costome ;  Belles  harde  further  than  commonly ;  the  ws3k>wyii^  of 
Dogges ;  the  alteration  of  the  Cocke  crowing ;  all  declare  rainy  wcathei;  I 
leave  these,  wanting  the  good  gronnde  of  the  rest  If  the  learned  be  desjre- 
full  of  the  to  forsayd,  let  them  reade  grave  Virgil,  primo  Georgicorom,  At 
Bor.  &c." 

When  it  thunders,  writes  Lloyd  in  his  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Thracians  take  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  shoot  upwards,  imagining 
thereby  to  drive  the  thunder  away.  Cabrias,  the  Athenian  general, 
being  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  at  sea,  it  suddenly  lightened, 
whereupon  the  soldiers  became  so  terrified  that  they  declined  to  fight, 
until  they  were  assured  by  Cabrias  that  now  was  the  time  to  fight 
when  Jupiter  himself  shewed  by  his  lightning  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
before  them.  Similarly  Epaminondas,  on  occasion  of  his  soldieis 
being  amazed  by  lightning,  restored  their  confidence  by  exclaiming 
Lumen  hoc  Numina  ostendunt ;  that  is,  thus  do  the  gods  shew  us  we 
shall  have  victory.  So  too  we  read  that  while  the  consul  Paulus 
iEmilius,  who  was  the  general  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  was 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  at  Amphipolis,  it  lightened ;  which  he  accepted 
as  a  certain  presage  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
Lloyd  further  observes  that  the  dictator,  consul,  praetor,  and  other 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  removable  from  office,  if  the  sootb« 
sayer  saw  any  occasion  from  lightning,  thunder,  shooting  of  starsj  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
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In  hot  countries,  accordii^^  to  Willsford's  revelation  of  Nature's 
Secrets,  thunder  and  lightning  in  winter  are  usual  and  have  the  same 
effects ;  but  in  northern  climates  they  are  held  to  be  ominous  as 
portending  factions,  tumults,  and  sanguinary  wars ;  and,  what  is  rare 
according  to  the  old  adage,  "Winter's  thunder  is  the  Summer's 
^vonder."  As  an  example  of  the  inconsistency  of  superstitious  obser- 
vations, Massey  (in  his  notes  on  the  Fasti  of  Ovid)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Romans  accounted  thunder  on  the  left  hand 
as  a  favourable  omen,  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  thought  otherwise. 

'*  It  chaunceth  sometimes,"  writes  Lord  Northampton  in  his  Defen- 
sative,  ''to  thunder  about  that  time  and  season  of  the  yeare  when 
swannes  hatch  their  young ;  and  yet  no  doubt  it  is  a  paradox  of 
simple  men  to  thinke  that  a  swanne  cannot  hatch  without  a  cracke  of 
thunder."  Of  the  swans  which  periodically  visit  the  lakes  in  Caith- 
nesshire  we  learn  from  the  Statistical  Account  (1794)  that  they  are 
**  remarkable  prognosticators  of  the  weather,  and  much  relied  on  as 
such  by  the  farmer." 

From  the  simile  in  Bodenham's  Belvedere  (1600) — 

*'  As  hedgehogs  doe  foresee  ensuii^  stormes, 
So  wise  men  are  for  Fortune  stilTprepared,*'— 

it  should  seem  that  our  ancestors  somehow  held  the  hedgehog  to  be 
among  weather  prognosticators. 


VEGETABLES. 

Willsford  has  an  ample  disclosure  of  Nature's  Secrets  under  this 
head.  TREFOIL  or  clavergrass,  he  writes,  against  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather  will  seem  rough,  its  leaves  starting  and  risin^^  up 
as  if  it  were  apprehensive  of  an  assault  Tezils  or  Fuller*s  thistle, 
{gathered  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  place  in  a  house,  will,  upon  the 
advent  of  cold  and  wmdy  weather,  grow  smoother,  and  against  rain 
wiU  dose  up  its  prickles.  Heliotropes  and  Marigolds  not  only 
presage  stormv  weather  by  closing  and  contracting  their  leaves,  but 
turn  towards  the  sun's  rays  all  the  day,  shutting  up  shop  in  the  even- 
ing. Pine-Apples,  suspended  within  doors  where  they  may  freely 
enjoy  the  air,  will  close  themselves  against  wet  and  cold  weather,  and 
open  against  dry  and  hot  seasons*  The  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  in 
general  will  shake  and  tremble  overmuch  against  a  tempest.  All 
tender  buds,  blossoms  and  delicate  flowers  contract  and  withdraw 
themselves  within  their  husks  and  leaves  by  way  of  security  against 
the  incursion  of  a  storm ;  while  leaves  coursing  aloft  in  the  wind,  or 
down  floating  upon  the  water,  are  significant  of  tempests.  A  GaLL  or 
OAK-APPLE,  upon  being  cut  in  pieces  in  the  autumn  (Mizaldus  testifies 
to  the  notion),  will  be  found  to  contain  one  of  these  three  things — a 
fly,  denoting  want ;  a  worm,  plenty ;  or  a  spider,  mortality.  Lupton's 
version  of  this  last  '*  countryman's  astrology "  has  it  that  if  the  little 
worm  you  find  in  an  oak-apple  plucked  from  the  tree  flies  away,  it  signi- 
fies war ;  if  it  creeps,  it  betokens  scarcity  of  com  ;  if  it  runs  about,  it 
forethews  the  plague.    The  same  writer,  founding  upon  the  autbority 
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of  Cardan,  represents  that  the  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves  of  ifae 
elm  or  the  peach  foreshews  a  murrain.  In  the  Athenian  Onde  ::; 
fly  in  the  oak-apple  is  explained  as  denoting  war ;  the  spider,  peo- 
lence ;  and  the  small  worm,  plenty.  A  profusion  of  blossoms  oo  ist 
Broom  or  the  Walnut  tree  is  a  sign  of  a  fruitful  year  of  com ;  ^ 
also  is  great  store  of  nuts  and  almonds,  especially  of  filberts.  FimZ.* 
when  Roses  and  Violets  flourish  in  the  autumn,  it  is  a  premonixsc 
of  a  plague,  or  some  pestiferous  disease,  in  the  ensuing  year. 


STUMBLING. 

From  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  in  which  Congreve  in  tia 
character  of  old  Foresight  so  wittily  and  forcibly  satirises  supentitiecL 
we  gather  that  to  stumble  in  going  down-stairs  is  held  to  be  a  to: 
omen.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  the  saying^  that  a  nm* 
nail  or  a  crooked  pin  shoots  up  into  prodigies.  It  is  lucky,  obserrs 
Grose,  to  tumble  ui>-stairs  ;  a  jocular  observation  probably  meaning:: 
was  lucky  the  individual  did  not  tumble  down-stairs.  Cicero  refers  t: 
"pedis  offensio"  in  the  second  book  on  Divination;  Molinaeas  e& 
phasises  the  same  remark:  ''Si  quis  in  limine  impegit,  ominossa 
est ;  **  and  in  the  old  Oxford  Archdeacon's  Marriage  of  Uie  Arts,  ^  xhs: 
you  may  never  stumble  at  your  going  out  in  the  morning"  is  fousc 
among  the  omens  deprecated.  Melton's  Astrologaster  is  express  ca 
the  subject :  '*  If  a  man  stumbles  in  a  morning  as  soon  as  he  comes 
out  of  doors  it  is  a  signe  of  ill  lucke ;  even  as  the  stumbling  of  i 
horse  on  the  highway.'"  So  also  Bishop  Hall's  estimate  of  the  super- 
stitious man  includes  :  ''  If  he  stumbles  at  the  threshold,  he  fearcs  a 
mischief;'*  and  in  Gaule's  copious  catalogue  of  Vain  ObservatioDS, 
''  The  stumbling  at  first  going  about  an  enterprise  *  finds  a  places 

In  his  Almanac  for  1695  Poor  Robin  ridicules  the  superstitioss 
charms  thought  potent  to  avert  ill  luck  in  stumbling  : ''  All  tbose  who* 
walking  the  streets,  stumble  at  a  stick  or  stone,  and,  when  they  ue 
past  it,  turn  back  again  to  spurn  or  kick  the  stone  they  stumbled  at, 
are  liable  to  turn  students  in  Goatam  College  ;  and,  upon  admittance, 
to  have  a  coat  put  upon  him,  with  a  cap,  a  bauble,  and  other  orna- 
ments belonging  to  his  degree." 

That  stumbling  at  a  grave  was  anciently  reckoned  ominous,  ve 
learn  from  Shakespeare — 

"How  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves !  * 

And  in  Braithwaite's  Whimzies  (1631)  the  superstition  is  adverted  ta 
Of  a  jealous  neighbour  he  writes :  **  His  earth-reverting  body  (accoiti- 
ing  to  his  mind)  is  to  be  buried  in  some  cell,  roach,  or  vault,  and  in  do 
open  place,  lest  passengers  (belike)  might  stumble  on  his  grave." 

KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  RA20RS,  &a 

It  is  unlucky^  says  Grose,  to  lay  one's  knife  and  fork  crosswise; 
crosses  and  misfortunes  being  likely  to  follow  therefrom.    'Mt  is 
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naught  for  any  man  to  give  a  pair  of  knives  to  h\s  sweetheart,  for  fear 
it  cuts  away  all  love  that  is  between  them,"  observes  Melton ;  and 
in  Ga/s  Second  Pastoral  we  read — 

"  But  woe  is  me  t  such  presents  luckless  prove, 
For  knives,  they  tell  me,  always  sever  love.*' 

The  presentation  of  a  knife,  scissors,  raxor,  or  any  sharp  or  cutting 
instrument  to  one's  mistress  or  friend,  Grose  pronounces  to  be  unlucky 
as  being  apt  to  cot  love  and  friendship ;  so  that,  to  neutralise  the  evil 
effect  of  such  inauspicious  gifts^  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  some  trifling 
recompense  must  be  taken  by  the  donor ;  while  to  find  a  knife  or 
raxor  denotes  ill  luck  and  disappointment  to  the  person  making 
discovery  of  the  same. 

ON  FINDING  OR  LOSING  THINGS. 

Melton's  Astrologaster  has  it  that  if  a  man,  walking  in  the  fields, 
finds  an^  four-leav^  grass,  *'  he  shall  in  a  small  while  after  find  some 
good  thmg ;  that  it  is  naught  for  a  man  or  woman  to  lose  their  hose- 
garter  ;  and  that  it  is  a  sign  of  ill  luck  to  find  money.''  ''  'Tis  ill  lucke 
to  keepe  found  money,"  says  Greene's  Art  of  Conny-catching ;  the  con- 
clusion sought  to  be  enforced  obviously  being  that  it  must  be  spent ' 
and  Home's  Daemonologie  refers  to  the  frequency  with  which  people, 
''  especially  of  the  more  ignorant  sort  (which  makes  the  things  more 
suspected),  to  think  and  say  (as  Master  Perkins  relates),  if  they  finde 
some  pieces  of  iron,  it  is  a  prediction  of  good  luck  to  the  finders  ; " 
the  finding  of  silver  foretokening  their  ill  luck.  '*  If  drinke  be  spilled 
upon  a  man,  or  if  he  find  olde  iron,"  are  given  by  Mason  in  his  Anatomic 
of  Sorcerie  as  typical  of  good  fortune ;  and  hence  no  doubt  it  is 
accounted  lucky  to  find  a  horse-shoe.  "  The  common  people  of  this 
country  have  a  tradition,"  writes  Boyle  in  his  Occasional  Reflections, 
^  that  'tis  a  lucky  thing  to  find  a  horse-shoe ;  and,  though  'twas  to 
make  myself  merry  with  this  fond  conceit  of  the  superstitious  vulgar, 
I  stooped  to  take  one  up." 

The  popular  custom  of  crying  out  "  Halves"  on  seeing  another  pick 
up  anything  he  has  found,  which  is  supposed  to  entitle  him  who  makes 
the  exclamation  to  an  equal  division  of  the  value,  is  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Savage's  Horace  to  Scaeva  Imitated  (1730)  :  ^  And  he  who  sees  you 
stoop  to  th'  ground  cries  Halves !  to  ev'rything  you've  found."  On  this 
custom  the  well-known  device  of  ring-dropping  is  based. 


NAMES. 

The  Greeks  were  wont  to  refer  misfortunes  to  the  signi.iCation  of 
proper  names ;  and  this  ludicrous  custom  of  analysing  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  deriving  ominous  references  from  their  different 
significations  in  their  state  of  analysis,  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Grecian  poets  of  the  first  reputation.  Shakespeare,  notes  the 
Scholiast  upon  Sophocles,  was  much  addicted  to  it  He  instances  the 
inquiry  in  Richard  II.    *'  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  f^ 


7l8  MOLES. 

In  An  alphabetical  Explanation  of  hard  Words,  at  the  end  of  Tk 
Aaulemy  of  Pleasure  (1658)  an  anagram  is  defined  to  be  "a  DiTinatir? 
by  names,  called  by  the  antients  Onomantia.  The  Greeks  referre  tb 
Invention  to  Lycophron,  who  was  one  of  those  they  called  the  Seic 
Starres  or  Pleiades ;  afterwards  (as  witnesses  Eustachius)  there  «c 
divers  Greek  Wits  that  disported  themselves  herein,  as  he  whic 
turned  Atlas  for  his  heavy  burthen  in  supporting  Heaven  into  Tai£, 
that  is  wretched.  Some  will  maintain  that  each  Man's  Fartnoe  b 
written  in  his  name,  which  they  call  Anagramatism,  or  Metra^rasa- 
tism :  poetical  liberty  will  not  blush  to  use  £.  for  Mj  V.  for  W,  S.  £t 
Z.  That  amorous  Youth  did  very  queintly  sure  (resolvinfc  a  uiy&lcriog 
expression  of  his  Love  to  Rose  Hill),  when  in  the  border  d  a  paic:c£ 
cloth  he  caused  to  be  painted  as  rudely  as  he  had  devised  prossh,  i 
Rose,  a  Hill,  an  Eye,  a  Loaf,  and  a  Well,  that  is  if  you  spell  it,  '/in 
Rose  Hill  well:'' 
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In  The  Husbandman's  Practice  (16^8)  there  is  no  little  expenditm* 
of  space  to  shew  what  moles  in  several  parts  of  the  body  denote.  Tr,s 
explanations  seem  too  ridiculous  even  for  transcription;  but  some  na 
thu! 


'*  If  the  Man  shall  have  a  Mole  on  the  place  right  against  the  Heart,  do^i 
denote  him  undoubtedly  to  be  wicked. 

"  If  a  Mole  shall  be  leen  either  on  the  Man's  or  Woman's  Belly,  doth  d^ 
monstrate  that  he  or  she  -to  be  a  great  feeder,  glntton. 

"  If  a  Mole  in  either  the  Man  or  Woman  shall  appear  on  the  place  lifk 
•eainst  the  Spleen,  doth  signify  that  he  or  she  shall  be  much  passiooaxed  ud 
ofteotimes  sick." 

As  the  residue  is  equally  absurd  with  the  above  specimens,  tbe 
reader  need  not  be  troubled  with  further  samples. 

Lupton's  treatise  of  Notable  Things  (1660)  supplies  the  following  (s 
this  most  ridiculous  subject— 

*^  A  Mole  on  the  Feet  and  Hands  shews  there  are  others  on  the  Testes  asi 
denotes  many  Children. 

"  Moles  on  the  Arm  and  Shoulder  denote  great  Wisdom ;  on  the  lef^  Debite 
and  Contention;  near  the  Armhole,  Riches  and  Honour ;  while  a  Mole  oa  tbe 
Neck  commonly  denotes  one  near  the  Stomach,  which  indicates  strei^gth. 

"A  Mole  on  the  Neck  and  Throat  denotes  Riches  and  Health;  while  1 
Mole  on  the  Chin  denotes  another  near  the  Heart,  and  signifies  Riches. 

"A  Mole  on  the  Lip  implies  another  on  the  Testes,  and  signifies  good 
Stomachs  and  great  Talkers. 

*'  A  Mole  on  the  right  side  of  the  Forehead  is  a  sign  of  great  Riches  boihu 
Men  and  Women ;  but  on  the  other  side  the  exact  contrary.  Moles  on  the 
right  Ear  of  Men  or  Women  denote  Riches  and  Honour;  and^  on  the  left,  tbe 
other  extreme  of  forttme. 

"  A  Mole  between  the  Eye-brow  and  Edge  of  the  Eye-lid  signifies  anothtf 
between  the  Navel  and  the  Secrets. 

A  red  Mole  on  the  Nose  of  a  Man  or  Woman  intimadng  another  00  tbe 
most  secret  parts,  and  sometimes  on  the  Ribs,  denotes  great  Lechery;  while 
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Moles  on  the  Ankles   or  Feet  typify  Modesty  in  Men,  and  Courage  in 
'Wometi. 

**  A  Mole  or  Moles  on  the  Bell^  denote  great  Eaters.  A  Mole  on  or  ahout 
the  Knees  of  a  Man  signifies  Riches  and  virtue ;  on  a  Woman's  left  Knee^ 
manv  Children*  A  Mole  on  the  left  side  of  the  Heart  denotes  rery  ill 
Qualities ;  on  the  Breast*  Poverty ;  and  on  the  Thighs,  great  Poverty  and 
InfeUdty." 

Misson  observes  that "  when  Englishmen  (the  common  people)  have 
Warts  or  MoUson  their  Faces,  they  are  very  careful  of  the  great 
Hairs  that  grow  out  of  these  Excrescences  ;  and  several  have  told  me 
they  look  upon  those  Hairs  as  Tokens  of  good  luck.** 

In  The  Claim,  Pedigree,  and  Proceedings  of  James  Percy  ^the 
trunk-maker  who  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  in  1080) 
occurs  the  following  passage  :  ''  When  you  came  first  to  me,  I  shewed 
you  a  Mold  like  a  Haif-Moon  upon  my  body  (bom  into  the  World  with 
it)  as  hath  been  the  like  on  some  of  the  Percys  formerly.  Now,  search 
William  Percy,  and  see  if  God  hath  marked  him  so  ;  surely  God  did 
foresee  the  Troubles,  although  the  Law  takes  no  notice :  but  God 
makes  a  true  decision,  even  as  he  was  pleased  to  make  Esau  hairy 
and  Jacob  smooth.*'  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  Par- 
liament paid  no  regard  to  this  divine  signature  as  James  called  it,  for 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland. 
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•npHE  word  Charme,"  writes  Mason  in  the  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie 
X  (1612),  ''is  derived  of  the  Latin  word  carmen^  the  letter  h 
being  put  in  ; "  and  in  the  Athenian  Oracle  it  is  defined  to  be  **  a 
form  of  words  or  letters,  repeated  or  written,  whereby  strange  things 
are  pretended  to  be  done,  beyond  the  ordinary  power  of  Nature." 

In  Googe's  version  of  the  Popish  Kingdome  of  Naogeorgus  we  read 
as  follows — 

"  Besides,  for  Charmes  and  Sorceries,  in  all  things  they  exoell^ 
Both  Daidan  and  the  Witches  foole,  that  by  Maeotis  dwelL 
The  reason  is,  that  yet  to  trust  in  God  they  have  no  skill. 
Nor  will  commit  themselves  unto  th'  Almightie  Father's  wilL 
If  any  Woman  brought  abed  amongst  them  haps  to  lie,    * 
Then  every  place,  enchaunter  lyke,  they  dense  and  pnrifie : 
For  feare  of  Sprightes  least  harme  she  take,  or  caned  cleane  away, 
Be  stolne  from  thence,  as  though  she  than  in  greatest  daunger  lay. 
When  as  hir  travailes  overpast,  and  ended  well  hir  paine. 
With  rest  and  sleep  she  seekes  to  get  her  strength  aecayde  againe. 

The  like  in  Travailes  harde  they  use,  and  Manages  as  well. 
And  eke  in  all  things  that  they  buy,  and  every  thing  they  sell. 
About  these  CathoUkes  necks  and  hands  are  always  hanging  Charmes^ 
That  serve  against  all  miseries,  and  all  unhappie  harmes : 
Amongst  the  which  the  thieatning  writ  of  Michael  maketh  one^ 
And  ateo  the  beginning  of  the  Gospell  of  Saint  John : 
But  these  alone  they  do  not  trust,  but  with  the  same  they  have 
Theyr  barbrous  Wordes  and  Crosses  drawne  with  blood,  or  painted  brave. 
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They  swordes  enclMuiiit,  and  hones  strong,  and  flesh  of  men  they 

So  harde  and  tough  that  they  ne  care  what  blowet  or  cnttes  they  take^ 

And  using  Necromancie  thus,  themselves  they  safely  keepe 

From  Bowes  or  Guns,  and  from  the  Wolves*  their  Cattel/  Lambes,  and  Shei^'. 

No  Jonmey  also  they  doe  take,  bat  Charmes  they  with  them  beaxe. 

Besides  in  glistering  Glasses  finyre,  or  else  in  Christall  deare 

They  Sprightes  endose,  and  as  to  Prophets  tme,  so  to  the  same 

They  go,  if  any  thing  be  stolne,  or  anj  taken  lame. 

And  when  theyr  Kine  doe  give  no  Mtike,  or  hnrt,  or  bitten  sore 

Or  any  other  hanne  that  to  these  Wretches  happens  more." 

In  Bale's  Interlude  concemiae  Nature,  Moses^  and  Christ  (1563), 
Idolatry  is  described  with  the  following  qualities — 

"  Mennes  fortunes  she  can  tell ; 
She  can  by  sayenge  her  Ave  Mazye, 
And  by  other  Charmes  of  ^orcerye, 
Ea.^  men  of  the  Toth  ake  by  and  bye 

Yea,  and  fatche  the  DevyU  from  HdL" 

Again  the  same  personage  says — 

•'  With  holy  Oylc  and  Water 
I  can  so  doyne  and  datter. 
That  I  can  at  the  latter 

Many  sntdties  oontryve: 
I  can  worke  wyles  in  battell, 
If  I  bat  ones  do  spattle 
I  can  make  Come  and  Cattle 

That  they  shall  never  thryve^ 


When  Ale  is  in  the  fat, 
If  the  Braar  please  me  nat 
The  Cast  shall  fall  down  flat 

And  never  have  any  strength  1 
No  Man  shall  tonne  nor  bake. 
Nor  Meate  in  season  make 
If  I  agaynst  him  take 

But  lose  his  labour  at  length. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Theyr  Wells  I  can  up  drye, 
Canse  Trees  and  Herbes  to  dye 
And  dee  all  pulterye 

Whereas  Iden  doth  me  move  1 
I  can  make  Stoles  to  daunoe 
And  earthen  Pottes  to  prannce 
That  none  shall  them  enhaunoe, 

And  do  but  cast  my  Glove. 


*  "  A  certain  quantity  of  Cowdung  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  Calf  ns- 
mediatdy  after  it  is  calved,  or  at  least  before  it  recdves  any  Meat ;  owing  to 
this,  the  vulgar  believe  that  Witches  snd  Fairies  can  have  no  power  ever 
after  to  injure  the  Calf.  But  these  and  such  like  superstitions  Customs  sie 
every  day  more  and  more  losing  thdr  inflnenoe."— ^/in/.  Acct  cfScatitmd{tJ^ : 
r^isk  ofKillearn^  County  0/ Stirling* 
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I  have  Charmes  for  the  Ploughej 
And  also  for  the  Cowghe 
She  shall  gyve  mylke  ynowghe 

So  long  as  I  am  pkased: 
Apace  the  Myll  shall  go ; 
So  shall  the  Credle  do. 
And  the  Mnsterde  Queme  also, 

No  man  therwyth  dyseaaed." 

^  When  the  minds  of  men  are  haunted  with  Dreams  of  Charms  and 
Enchantments,"  writes  the  historian  Henry,  ''they  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  most  common  occurrences  in  Nature  are  the  effects  of  magi- 
cal arts." 

To  sit  cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated  or  shut  together, 
is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us  from  it,  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  the  same  conceit  having  religiously  possessed  the 
ancients,  as  is  plain  from  Pliny's  reference,  "  Poplites  altemis  genibus 
imponere  nefas  olim ; "  Athenaeus  also  observing  that  it  was  an  old 
venificious  practice;  and  Juno  being  represented  in  this  posture  to 
hinder  the  delivery  of  Alcmaena.  Park  annotates  that,  as  he  under- 
stood always,  sitting  cross-legged  was  intended  to  produce  good  or 
fortunate  consequences ;  and  hence  it  was  employed  as  a  charm  at 
school,  by  one  boy  who  wished  well  for  another,  in  order  to  deprecate 
some  punishment  which  both  might  have  anticipated.  Similarly,  adds 
Park,  superstitious  players  have  been  surprised  sitting  cross-legged, 
with  a  view  to  induce  good  luck. 

''The  Irish,"  writes  Camden,  "think  Women  have  Charms  divided 
and  distributed  among  them ;  and  to  them  persons  apply  according 
to  their  several  disorders,  and  they  constantly  begin  and  end  the 
Charm  with  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria.*' 

Quoting  Scot's  treatise,  Andrews  (in  his  continuation  of  Henry*s 
History)  writes :  "  The  Stories  which  our  facetious  author  relates  of 
ridiculous  Charms,  which  by  the  help  of  credulity  operated  Wonders, 
are  extremely  laughable.  In  one  of  them  a  poor  Woman  is  commem- 
orated who  cured  all  diseases  by  muttering  a  certain  form  of  Words 
over  the  party  afilicted ;  for  which  service  she  always  received  one 
penny  ana  a  loaf  of  bread.  At  length,  terrified  by  menaces  of  flames 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  she  owned  that  her  whole  conjuration 
consisted  in  these  potent  lines,  which  she  always  repeated  in  a  low 
voice  near  the  head  of  her  patient — 

*'  Thy  loaf  in  my  hand, 

And  thy  penny  in  my  purse ; 
,    Thou  art  never  xhe  better, 
And  I  am  never  the  worse." 

*'  I  claw'd  her  by  the  backe  in  way  of  a  Charme, 
To  do  me  not  the  more  good,  but  the  lesse  harme," 

occurs  in  Heywood. 

In  proof  of  the  existence  of  charms,  Avicenna  affirms  that  all 
materia]  substances  are  subject  to  the  human  soul,  property  disposed 
and  exalted  above  matter. 

3  z 
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SAUVA  OR  SPlTTINa 

Spittle  among  the  ancients  was  esteemed  a  charm  against  all  Idndi 
of  fascination.    Thus  we  read  in  Theocritus — 

^o*/iU  fiOfBi^ol^a^  rplf  tit  Mr  hmt^  irtfXv«r. 

"  Thrice  on  my  Breast  I  spit  to  guard  me  safe 
From  fascinating  Channs ; " 

^nd  Persius  adverts  to  the  custom  of  nurses  spitting  upon  childreo^ 

"  Eccc  avia,  aut  metnens  Divflm  matertera,  cnnia 
Ezemit  puerum,  frontemque,  atqne  uda  labella 
Infami  aigtto,  ft  lostralibus  ante  salivit 
Ezpiat,  urentes  ocnlos  inbibere  perita.** 

^  See  how  old  Beldams  expiations  make ; 
To  atone  the  Gods  the  Bantlii^  np  they  take  ; 
His  Lips  are  wet  with  lustnl  spittle:  thus 
They  tnink  to  make  the  Gods  propitious." 

Potter,  in  his  Grecian  Antiquities,  instructs  us  that  among  the 
Greeks  ^  it  was  customary  to  spit  three  times  into  their  bosoms  at  the 
sight  of  a  Madman/ or  one  troubled  with  an  Epilepsy ;  ^  and  he  refers 
to  this  passage  of  Theocritus  for  illustration.  This  they  did,  he  adds 
in  defiance  (as  it  were)  of  the  omen  ;  for  spitting  was  a  s^  of  tl» 
greatest  contempt  and  aversion ;  whence  rrucur  (to  sfiit)  is  put  for 
Mora^poifttlP,  4w  o^dwl  Xoy^fctf't  <^*  to  contemn. 

The  practice  of  nurses  lustrating  the  children  with  spittle,  accord- 
ing to  Seward  in  his  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism, 
^  was  one  of  the  Ceremonies  used  on  the  Dies  Nominalis,  the  Dsr 
the  Child  was  named  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Papists 
deriving  this  Custom  from  the  Heathen  Nurses  and  Grandmothenb. 
They  have  indeed  christened  it,  as  it  were,  by  flinging  in  some  scrip* 
tural  expressions;  but  then  they  have  carried  it  to  a  more  filthy 
extravagance  by  daubing  it  on  the  Nostrils  of  Adults  as  well  as  oi 
ChUdren." 

Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  as  Sheridan's  Persius  reminds  us,  give  the 
eighth  day  for  girls,  and  the  ninth  for  boys,  as  the  days  of  lustration  of 
infants ;  and  Gregory  Narianzen  calls  this  festival  Orflj^ta^T^^ca,  because 
upon  one  of  those  days  the  child  was  named.  The  old  grandmother 
or  aunt  moved  around  in  a  circle,  and  nibbed  the  child's  forehead 
with  spittle^  and  that  with  her  middle  finger,  <o  preserve  it  from 
witchcraft ;  to  which  foolish  custom  Athanasius  alludes  when  he  calls 
the  Heresv  of  Montanus  and  Priscilla  ypoQp  rrvcfioTcu 

It  is  related  by  the  Arabians  that,  when  Hassan  the  grandson  of 
Mahomet  was  bom,  he  spat  in  his  mouth. 

Among  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Park,  a  child  is  named  whea 
It  is  seven  or  eight  days  old.  The  ceremony  bejgins  with  shaving  iti 
head ;  i^ter  which  the  priest  offers  up  a  prayer  invoking  the  blessinc 
of  God  upon  the  infant  and  on  the  company  present.    Next  he  vhis* 
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pers  a  few  sentences  in-  the  child's  ear,  and  spits  thrice  in  its  face ; 
after  which  he  returns  the  young  one  to  its  mother. 

According  to  Pliny,  spittin^f  was  superstitiously  observed  in 
averting  witchcraft  and  in  giving  a  shrewder  blow  to  an  enemy. 
Hence  seems  to  be  derived  the  custom  pugilists  have  of  spitting  in 
their  hands  before  they  begin  their  barbarous  diversion,  unless  it  was 
originally  done  for  luck's  sake.  Several  other  vestiges  of  this  super- 
stition relative  to  fasting  spittle,  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  still 
survive  among  our  vulgar  customs. 

Lemnius  writes  :  "  Divers  experiments  shew  what  power  and  qoality  there 
is  in  Man's  fasting  Spittle,  when  he  hath  neither  eat  nor  drunk  before  the  use 
of  it :  for  it  cures  all  tetters,  itch,  scabs,  pushes,  and  creeping  sores :  and  if 
venemons  littk  beasts  have  fastened  on  any  part  of  the  body,  as  hornets, 
beetles,  toads,  spiders,  and  such  like,  that  by  their  venome  cause  tumours  and 
great  pains  and  tnflammations,  do  bat  rub  the  places  with  fasting  Spittle,  and 
all  those  effects  wiU  be  gone  and  discussed.  Smce  the  qualities  ana  effects  of 
Spittle  come  from  the  humours  (for  out  of  them  is  it  drawn  by  the  faculty  of 
Nature^  as  Fire  draws  distilled  Water  from  hearbt),  the  reason  may  be  easily 
understood  wby  Spittle  should  do  such  strange  things,  and  destroy  some 
Creatures." — Secret  Miracles  of  Nature,  English  Transl  Load.  1658. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  leaves  it  undecided  whether  the  fasting  spittle 
of  man  be  poison  unto  snakes  and  vipers,  ''as  experience  hath  made  us 
doubt ; "  and  in  Browne's  Map  of  the  Microcosme  (1642},  speaking 
of  lust  the  author  says  :  "  Fcwell  also  must  bee  withdrawne  m>m  this 
Fire ;  fasting  spittU  must  kill  this  Serpent.* 

The  boys  in  the  north  of  England  have  a  custom  amongst  them- 
selves of  spitting  their  faith  for  as  they  call  it  in  the  Northern  Dialect 
"their  Saul,"  /./.,  Soul),  when  required  to  make  asseverations  in 
matters  which  they  think  of  consequence. 

Colliers  and  others  about  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (in  their  combina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages)  are  said  to  spit  upon  a  stone 
together,  by  way  of  cementing  their  confederacy.  Hence  the  popular 
saying,  when  persons  are  of  the  same  party,  or  agree  in  sentiments, 
that  '*  they  spit  upon  the  same  stone." 

Thus  in  Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace  Maker  of  England  (1590) 
we  read  :  ^  Nay  no  further  Martin  thou  maist  spit  in  that  holt^  for  Til 
come  no  more  there."  Park,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
relates  that  they  had  not  travelled  far  before  the  attendants  insisted 
upon  stopping  to  prepare  a  saphie  or  charm,  to  insure  a  good  Journey. 
"  This  was  done  by  muttering  a  few  sentences,  and  spitting  upon  a 
stow  which  was  laid  upon  the  ground.  The  same  ceremony  wns 
repeated  three  times,  after  which  the  negroes  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  confidence." 

In  The  Life  of  a  satirical  Puppy  called  Nim  (1657),  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage:  "  One  of  his  Guardians  (being  fortified  with  an  old  Chann) 
marches  cross-legged,  spitting  three  times,  East,  South,  West :  and 
afterwards  prefers  his  Vallor  to  a  catechising  office.  In  the  name  of 
God,  quoth  he,  what  art  thou?  whence  dost  thou  come?"  &c.  This 
address  was  to  something  that  he  supposed  to  be  a  ghost 

Fish-women  geneially  spit  upon  their  handsel,  !.#.,  the  first  money 
they  takci  for  good  ludL    Grose  mentions  this  as  a  comjsion  practice 
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among  the  lower  dast  of  hndcsten^  pedUus^  and  dealers  ia  firak  « 
fish,  on  receiving  the  price  of  the  first  goods  they  sell. 

^  It  is  still  customary  in  the  West  of  England,"  we  read  ia  Jobs- 
son  and  Steeven's  Shakeqieare  (1780)9  ^vhen  the  condidoas  of  a 
bargain  are  agreed  vpon,  for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  jouung  ik? 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  Purchaser  to  give  aa  earnest* 

The  Handsel  is  referred  to  by  Misson  thus :  ''A  Woman  that  goo 
vmch  to  market  told  me  t'other  Day  that  the  Butcher  Womca  a 
London,  those  that  sell  Fowls,  Butter,  E^gs,  &c^  and  in  general  mos 
rades-people,  have  a  particular  esteem  for  what  they  call  a.  Handsel: 
diat  is  to  say,  the  first  money  they  receive  in  a  morning  ;  they  kiss  z, 
spit  upon  it,  and  put  it  in  a  Focket  by  itself." 

Lemon's  Dictionary  (1783)  explains  ^Handsell"  to  be  *'the  fixs 
Money  received  at  Market,  which  many  superstitious  people  wiU  spie 
on,  either  to  render  it  tenacious  that  it  may  remain  witb  them,  aad 
not  vanish  away  like  a  Fairy  Gift,  or  else  to  render  it  propitioos  and 
lucky,  that  it  may  draw  more  money  to  it." 

Pennant  testifies  that  in  North  Wales  it  was  usual  in  his  tinne  to  sfd 
at  the  name  of  the  Devil,  and  to  smite  their  breasts  at  the  name  c^' 
Judas.  ^  In  their  ordinary  conversation  the  first  name  gives  tfaea 
no  salivation,  but  is  too  familiar  in  their  mouths." 

In  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorab  there  is  an  account  of  the 
difficulty  a  blacksmith  experiences  in  shoeing  "a  stubbome  Nagged 
Galloway  " — 

"  Or  anback'djeimet,  or  a  Flaimders  Maie^ 
That  at  the  Forge  stand  snnffing  of  the  Ayre; 
The  swarty  Smith  s^ts  in  his  buckhpmejist^ 
And  bids  his  Man  bring  out  the  five-fold  Twist." 

Scot's  treatise  on  Witchcraft  directs :  "  To  heal  the  King  or 
Queen's  Evil,  or  any  other  Soreness  in  the  Throat,  first  touch  the 
]^kce  with  the  hand  of  one  that  died  an  untimely  death :  otherwise  kt 
a  Virgin  fasting  lay  her  hand  on  the  sore  and  say :  Apollo  denyeth 
that  the  Heat  of  the  Plague  can  increase  where  a  naked  Vixgia 
quencheth  it :  and  spet  three  times  upon  it."  The  same  authority 
prescribes  a  charm  against  witchcraft;  ''To  unbewitch  the  be> 
pitched,  you  must  spit  in  the  pot  where  you  have  made  water. 
Otherwise  spit  into  the  Shoe  of  your  right  foot,  before  you  put  it  oa; 
and  that,  Vairus  saith,  ia  good  and  wholesome  to  do^  before  you  go 
into  an^  dangerous  place.*' 

Delno  mentions  those  who  spit  thrice  upon  the  hairs  which  oone 
out  of  the  head  in  combing  before  they  throw  them  away. 

Grose  tells  us  of  a  singular  superstition  in  the  army,  where  let  as 
hope  it  is  not  without  its  use.  To  cagg^  he  says,  is  a  militaiy  tenn 
used  by  the  private  soldiers,  signifying  a  solemn  vow  or  resolution  not 
to  get  drunk  for  a  certain  time,  or,  as  the  term  is^  till  their  cagg  ii 
out  s  which  vow  ia  commonly  observed  with  the  strictest  exacmen 
He  adds  that  this  term  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  amos^  the 
common  people  in  Scotland,  where  the  engagement  b  eaectftl 
with  divers  ceremonies,  Acoording  to  Vallancey,  '*  Cag  is  an  oU 
English  word  for  fastinfi^  or  al»tainiog  from  meat  or  drink.* 
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In  setting  a  hen,  says  Grose,  the  good  women  hold  it  an  indispens- 
a.ble  rule  to  put  an  odd  number  of  eggs.  Remedies  of  all  kinds  are 
directed  to  be  taken,  three,  seven,  or  nine  times ;  salutes  with  cannon 
consist  of  an  odd  number;  and  a  royal  salute  is  thrice  seven,  or 
twenty-one  guns. 

In  Ravenscroft's  Comedy  of  Mamamouchi  (1675),  Trickmore. 
tiabited  as  a  physician,  says  :  ^  Let  the  number  of  his  Bleedings  and 
Purgations  be  odd  ;  Numero  Deus  impare  gaudetJ* 

This  predilection  for  odd  numbers  is  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue,  where  many  spells  and  charms,  still 
practised,  are  recorded  :  but  notwithstanding  these  opinions  in  favour 
of  odd  numbers,  the  number  thirteen  is  considered  as  extremely 
ominous,  it  being  held  that,  when  thirteen  persons  meet  in  a  room,  one 
of  them  will  die  within  a  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1796  suggests  that  the 
ancient  popular  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  make  one  in  a 
company  of  thirteen  persons  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the 
paschal  supper ;  of  which  thirteen  partook. 

In  Fullers  Mixt  Contemplations  ^x66o)  we  readi  ^A  covetous 
Courtier  complained  to  King  Edward  the  sixt  of  Christ  Colledge  in 
Cambridge,  tnat  it  was  a  superstitious  foundation,  consisting  of  a 
Master  and  twelve  Fellowes,  m  imitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
Apostles.  He  advised  the  King  also  to  take  away  one  or  two  Fellow- 
ships, so  to  discompose  that  superstitious  number.  Oh  no !  said  the 
King,  I  have  a  better  way  than  that,  to  mar  their  conceit ;  I  will  add 
a  thirteenth  Fellowship  unto  them ;  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  so 
it  remaineth  unto  this  day.** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1796  is  an  account  of  a 
dinner  party  consisting  of  thirteen,  and  of  a  maiden  lady's  observa- 
tion that,  as  none  of  her  married  friends  were  likely  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  number,  she  was  sure  that  one  of  the  company  would 
die  within  the  twelvemonth ;  while  another  writer  in  the  same  mis- 
cellany for  1798  refers  the  superstition  to  the  calculations  adhered 
to  by  the  insurance  offices,  which  presume  that  out  of  thirteen  people 
taken  indiscriminately  one  will  die  within  a  year.  Insurance  offices, 
however,  are  not  of  such  remote  antiquity. 

Waldron  writes  of  a  crypt,  or  souterrain  chapel  near  Peel  Castle — 
"  Within  it  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  Chapel  is  supported  ; 
they  have  a  superstition  that  whatsoever  stranger  goes  to  see  this 
Cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count  the  Pillars,  shall  do  some- 
thing to  occasion  being  confined  there." 

The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  accounted  an  infallible  doctor : 
"  It  is  manifest  by  experience,  says  Lupton,  ^  that  the  seventh  male 
Child,  by  just  order  (never  a  Girle  or  Wench  being  bom  between), 
doth  heal  only  with  touching  (through  a  natural  gift)  the  King's  Evil ; 
which  is  a  spieciall  Gift  of  God,  given  to  Kings  and  Queens,  as  daily 
experience  doth  witnesse.'^  So,  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  marked 
Jmitts,  F.  6.,  relating  to  superstitions  in  the  Lordship  of  Gisborough  iti 
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Qeveland,  in  Yorkshire :  ''The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  ben 
a  Physician  ;  having;  an  intnitive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  caring  afl 
Disorders,  and  sometimes  the  faculty  of  performing  wonderfiil  Ones 
by  touching  only." 

In  Beli*s  MS.  on  Witchcraft  (1705)  a  passage  runs  thus  :  "  Are  chexe 
not  some  who  cure  by  observing  number,  after  the  example  oi  Balaam 
who  used  Magiam  Geometricam  (Numb.  xxiiL  4):  'Build  me  iiere 
seven  Altars,  and  prepare  me  seven  Oxen  and  seven  Rams^  &c': 
There  are  some  Witches  who  enjoin  the  Sick  to  dipp  their  Shirt  setc 
times  in  South  running  water.  Elisha  sends  Naaman  to  wrasfa  ii 
Jordan  seven  times.  Eiijahy  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  sends  his  Senras: 
seven  times  to  look  out  for  Rain.  When  Jericho  was  taJcen,  they 
compassed  the  City  seven  times." 

Smith,  in  his  MS.  Life  of  William  Marquess  Berkeley,  who  was  bocs 
in  1426,  observes — 

"  This  Lord  William  closeth  the  second  Septenary  Number  from  Haidiag 
the  Dane,  as  much  differing  from  his  last  Ancestors  as  the  Lord  Thomas^  the 
first  septenary  Lord,  did  from  his  six  former  Forefathers.      I  will  not  be 
snperstitiously  opinionated  of  the  misteries  of  nwnbers,  though  it  bee  of  iongc 
standing  amongst  many  learned  men ;  neither  will  I  pomtively  affirm  that  the 
number  of  Six  is  fatal!  to  Weomen,  and  the  numbers  of  Seaven  and  Nine  10 
Men ;  or  that  those  numbers  have  (as  many  have  written)  magnam  in  tooi 
remm  natnrft  potestatem,  great  power  in  kingdoms  and  oomoa  wealtfas»  ia 
families,  ages,  of  bodies,  sickness,  health,  wealth,  losse,  &c. ;  Or,  with  Seneca 
and  others :  Septimus  quisque  Annus,  &c.    Each  seaventh  year  is  renkarkahfe 
with  Men,  as  the  sixth  is  with  Weomen.     Or,  as  Divines  teach  :  that  in  the 
numbers  of  Seaven  there  is  a  mistical!  perfection  which  our  nnderstandt^e 
cannot  attaine  unto :  and  that  Nature  herself  is  observant  of  this  number.* 
His  marginal  references  are  as  follow  :  *^  Philo  the  Jewe  de  L<^is  All^.  lib.  z. ; 
Hipocrates ;  Bodin  de  Republidt,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2 ;  the  Practize  of  Piety,  fxL 
418.  410 ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  cap.  12 ;  Seneca;  Varro  in  GeUius,  liK 
iii. ;  Bacholcer ;  Jerom  in  Amos,  5." 

Lemnius  writes :  ^  Augustus  Caesar,  as  GeUius  saith,  was  glad  and 
hoped  that  he  was  to  live  long,  because  he  had  passed  his  sixty-third 
year.  For  olde  Men  seldome  passe  that  year,  but  they  are  in  danger 
of  their  lives ;  and  I  have  observed  in  the  Low  Countries  almost 
infinite  examples  thereof.  Now  there  are  two  years,  the  seventh  aud 
ninth,  that  commonly  bring  great  changes  in  a  Man's  life  and  great 
dangers;  wherefore  sixty-three,  that  containes  both  these  numbers 
multiplied  together,  comes  not  without  heaps  of  dangers,  for  nine 
times  seven,  or  seven  times  nine^are  sixty-three.  And  thereupon  that 
is  called  the  climactericall  year,  because,  beginning  from  seven,  it  doth 
as  it  were  by  steps  finish  a  Man  s  Life."  To  the  same  effect  Wermfels; 
'*  Upon  passing  the  climacterick  year,  he  is  as  much  rejoiced  as  if  he 
had  escaped  out  of  the  paws  of  Death.  When  he  is  sick,  he  will  never 
1  waUow  the  Pills  he  is  ordered  to  take,  in  equal  number,'* 

In  Flecknoe's  i£nignuaical  Characters  (1665),  the  portraiture  ot 
*^  One  who  troubles  herself  with  everything  ^  is  in  these  terms :  "  She 
is  peroetually  haunted  with  a  panick  fear  of  '  Oh  what  will  become  of 
lis ! '  «&,  and  the  Stories  of  Apparitions  in  the  Air,  and  Prognostics 
of  extraordinary  to  happen  in  the  year  sixty^six  (when  perhaps  'tis 
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nothing  but  the  extraordinary  gingle  of  Numbers)  makes  her  almost 
out  of  her  wits  agen."  And  among  the  Vain  Observations  noted  by 
Oaule  we  have  the  collection  or  prediction  of  men's  manners  and 
fortune  by  their  names,  ^'  or  the  an^ram  upon  the  name»  or  the  allusion 
to  the  name,  or  the  numbers  in  the  name* 

Referring  to  Heylin's  '*  fatal  observation  of  the  letter  H,"  the  author 
of  Numerus  Infaustus  (1689)  says:  "A  sudden  Conceit  darted  into 
tny  thoughts  (from  the  remembrance  of  former  reading),  that  such 
Kings  of  England,  as  were  the  second  of  any  Name,  proved  very 
unfortunate  Princes:'*  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he 
proceeds  to  write  the  lives  of  William  II.,  Henry  II.,  Edward  11^ 
Richard  II.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II. 

"  From  this  Observation  of  Years,"  Lemnius  adds,  "there  hath  been 
a  long  custome  in  many  Countries  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  makes 
new  Agreements  with  his  Tenant  every  seventh  yeare." 

Vallancey  annotates:  "In  unenlightened  times  we  find  persons  of 
the  brightest  characters  tainted  with  superstition.  St  Irenaeus  says: 
**  There  must  be  four  Gospels  and  no  more,  from  the  four  Winds  and 
four  Comers  of  the  Earth ;  and  St  Austin,  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
to  have  twelve  Apostles,  uses  a  very  singular  argument,  for,  says  he, 
*The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  the  four  Corners  of  the  World  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  three  times  four  makes  twelve.' " 

From  Bell's  MS.  on  witcbcntft  we  derive  the  following — 

''Guard  against  devilish  Charms  for  Men  or  Beasts.  There  are  many 
Sorceries  practised  in  our  day,  against  which  I  would  on  this  occasion  bear  my 
testimony,  and  do  therefore  seriously  ask  you,  what  is  it  you  mean  by  your 
observation  of  Times  and  Seasons  as  lucky  or  unlucky  ?  What  mean  you  1^ 
your  many  Spells,  Verges,  Words,  so  often  repeated,  said  fasting,  or  going 
oackward  ?  How  mean  you  to  have  success  by  carrying  about  with  you  certain 
Herbs,  Plants,  and  branches  of  Trees  ?  Why  is  it  that,  fearing  certain  events, 
you  do  use  such  superstitious  means  to  prevent  them,  by  laying  bits  of  Timber 
at  Doors,  carrying  a  Bible  meerly  for  a  Charm  without  any  farther  use  of  it  ? 
What  intend  ye  1^  opposing  Witchcraft  to  Witchcraft,  in  such  sort  that,  when 
ye  suppose  one  to  be  bewitched,  ye  endeavour  his  Relief  by  Burnings,  Bottles, 
Horse-shoes,  and  such  like  magical  ceremonies?  How  think  ye  to  have 
secrets  revealed  unto  yon,  your  doubts  resolved,  and  your  minds  informed,  by 
turning  a  Sieve  or  a  Key  ?  or  to  discover  bv  Basons  and  Glasses  how  you  shall 
be  related  before  you  die  ?  Or  do  you  tliink  to  escape  the  guilt  of  Sorcery 
who  let  your  Bible  fall  open  on  purpase  to  determine  what  the  state  of  your 
Soul  is,  by  the  first  word  ye  light  upon  ?  ** 
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Bishop  Hall  observes  of  the  superstitious  man  that  ^  Old  Wives  and 
Starres  are  his  Counsellors :  his  Night-spell  is  his  Guard,  and  Charms 
his  Physicians.  He  wears  Paracelsian  Characters  for  the  Tooth  Ache ; 
and  a  little  hallowed  Wax  is  his  antidote  for  all  evils.* 

In  the  copions  catalogue  of  superstitious  ceremonies  In  Melton's 
Astrologaster  the  following  it  specified  :  *'  That  Tooth-Aches,  ^gues. 
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Cramps,  and  Fevers,  and  many  other  diseases,  may  be  teakd  bn 
mumbling  a  few  strange  words  over  the  head  of  the  diseased.* 

Charms  and  Incantations,  Vallancey  says,  were  employed  by  the 
ancient  Druids  for  the  cure  of  the  generality  of  diseasesL 

''  Certain  Herbs,  Stones,  and  other  substances,"  observes  Grose,  ^s 
also  particular  words  written  on  Parchment  as  a  Charm,  have  tk 
property  of  preserving  Men  from  Wounds  in  the  midst  of  a  Battle  or 
Engagement.  This  was  so  universally  credited  that  an  Oath  «ts 
administered  to  persons  gotn?  to  tight  a  legal  Duel,  '  that  they  had 
ne  Charm,  ne  Herb  of  virtue.  The  power  of  rendering  themsdves 
invulnerable  is  still  believed  by  the  Germans ;  it  is  perfonned  bf 
divers  Charms  and  Ceremonies ;  and  so  firm  is  their  belief  of  its  efficacf 
that  they  will  rather  attribute  any  hurt  they  may  receive,  after  its  per- 
formance, to  some  omission  in  the  performance  than  defect  in  la 
virtue."  As  to  the '^particular  words  written  on  parchment,*  Gn»e 
gives  Abacadabara  m  this  form — 

Abacadabaxa 

bftcadabar 

acadaba 

cadab 

ada 

d 

The  usual  form,  however,  is  of  Abracadabra  thus—- 

Abracadabra 

Abracadabr 

Abracadab 

Abracada 

Abracad 

Abraca 

Abrac 

Abra 

Abr 

Ab 

A 

In  Northampton's  Denfensative  occurs  the  inquiry :  *^  What  godly 
reason  can  any  Man  alyve  alledge  why  Mother  Joane  of  Stoir^ 
speaking  these  wordes,  and  neyther  more  nor  lesse — 

'  Our  Lord  was  the  fyrst  Man, 
That  ever  Thome  prick*t  upon  ; 
It  never  blysted  nor  it  never  belted. 
And  I  pray  God,  nor  this  not  may, 

should  cure  either  Reastes,  or  Men  and  Women,  from  Diseases  ?  *  and 
Lodge  thus  glances  at  the  superstitious  creed  with  respect  to  charms: 
^  Bring  him  but  a  Table  of  Lead,  with  Crosses  (and  '  Adonai/  or 
'  Elohim,'  written  in  it),  he  thinks  it  will  heale  the  Ague.*  Agaiii^  on 
the  subject  of  lying,  we  read  :  *^  He  will  tell  you  that  a  league  from 
Poitiers,  neere  to  Crontelles,  there  is  a  Familie  that  by  a  special) 
•Grace  from  the  Father  to  the  Sonne  can  heale  the  byting  oif  mad 
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I>o^s  :  and  that  there  is  another  Companie  and  sorte  of 'people  called 
Sauveurs,  that  have  Saint  Catherine's  Wheele  in  the  pallate  of  their 
Mouthes,  that  can  heale  the  stinging  of  Serpents." 

The  following  charms  are  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  date  of  1475— 

A  Charme  to  staunch  Blood* 

"Jesus  that  was  in  Bethleem  born,  and  haptyzed  was  in  the  flumen  Jordane^ 
as  stente  the  water  at  hys  comjmg,  so  stente  the  blood  of  thvs  Man  N.  thj 
Servraunt,  thorw  the  verta  of  thy  holy  Name  ^  Jesu  »{« and  of  thy  Cosyn 
swete  Sent  Jon.  And  sey  thys  Charme  fyre  tymes  with  fyre  Pater  Nosten, 
in  the  worschep  of  the  iyve  woundys." 

For  Fever, 

"  Wryt  thys  Wordys  on  a  lorell  lef  »{«  Ysmael.  ^  Ysmael  »{« adjuro  tos  per 
Angelum  ut  soporetur  iste  Homo  N.  and  ley  thys  lef  under  hys  head  that  he 
wete  not  thereof,  and  let  hym  ete  Letuse  oft  and  drynk  Ip'e  seed  smal 
grounden  in  a  morter,  and  temper  yt  with  Ale." 

A  Charme  to  draw  out  Yren  de  QuareiL 

"  Longios  Miles  Ebreus  percussit  latus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;  Sanguis 
exnit  etiam  latus ;  ad  se  traxit  lancea  »{« tetragramaton  \^  Messvas  t^  Bother 
Kmanuel  \^  Sabaoth  \^  Adonay  ^  Unde  sicut  verba  ista  luerunt  verba 
Christi,  sic  exeat  ferrum  istud  sive  quarellum  ab  bto  Christiano.  Amen. 
And  sey  thys  Charme  five  tymes  in  the  worschip  of  the  fyve  woundys  of 
Chryst* 

According  to  Martin,  the  inhabitants  of  Colonsay,  one  of  the 
Western  Isles,  had  an  ancient  custom  of  fanning  the  face  of  the  sick 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  efificacy 
of  the  operation. 

In  The  Bumynge  of  Paule's  Church  in  London  (1^63)  we  read  : 
'*  They  be  superstitious  that  put  holinesse  in  S,  Agathis  Letters  for 
buminge  Houses,  Thome  bushes  *  for  lightnings,  S:c  ; "  and  again  : 
^  Charmes,  as  S.  Agatha's  Letters  for  burning  of  Houses." 

A  superstition  still  survives  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  that  any 
one  who  rides  on  a  piebald  horse  can  cure  the  chincough. 

Aubrey  gives  the  following  receipt  to  cure  an  ague:  Gather  Cinquefoil 
in  a  good  aspect  of  %  to  the  })  and  let  the  Moone  be  in  the  Mid- 
heaven,  if  you  can,  and  take  •  ♦  •  ♦  of  the  powder  of  it  in  white 
wine.  If  it  be  not  thus  gathered  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology, 
it  hath  little  or  no  virtue  in  it.  In  his  Miscellanies  cures  are  pro- 
vided for  the  thrush,  the  toothache,  the  jaundice,  bleeding,  and  other 
ailments. 

In  the  Muses'  Threnodie  we  read  that  "  many  are  the  instances, 
even  to  this  Day,  of  Charms  practised  among  the  Vulgar,  especially 

*  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (179a)  we  leam  of  the  parish  of 
Newparish  :  "There  is  a  quick  Thorn  of  a  venr  antique  appearance,  for 
which  the  people  have  a  superstitious  veneration.  They  have  a  mortal  dread 
to  lop  off  or  cut  any  part  01  it,  and  affirm  with  a  religious  horror,  that  some 
persons,  who  had  the  temerity  to  hurt  it,  were  afterwards  severely  punished 
for  their  sacrilege." 
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in  the  HiglilaiidSy  attended  with  Fomu  of  Prayer.  In  tke  Miscri- 
laneous  MS.  cited  before^  written  by  Bailie  Dundee,  among  sevei 
medicinal  Receipts  I  find  an  Exorcism  against  all  kincis  ot  Worn! 
in  the  body,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  $0%  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be 
repeated  three  mornings,  as  a  certain  remedy.  The  poor  Women  ids 
were  prosecuted  for  Witchcraft  administered  Herbs  and  exordsi 
their  sick  Patients." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  (1795)  the  minister  of  Logicrait  in  Perd- 
shire  testifies:  ''  Recourse  is  often  had  to  Charms  for  the  cure  cr 
diseases  of  Horses  and  Cows,  no  less  than  in  the  human  species;,  h 
the  case  of  various  diseases,  a  Pilgrimage  is  performed  to  a  phs 
called  Strathfillan,  forty  miles  distant  from  Logierait^  wheie  tk 
Patient  bathes  in  a  certain  Pool,  and  nerforms  some  other  rites  b  a 
Chapel  which  stands  near.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  Madness,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  Pilgrimage  to  Strathfillan  is  believed  to  be  salntan. 
The  unfortunate  person  is  first  bathed  in  the  Pool,  then  left  for  a 
Night  bound  in  the  Chapel,  and,  if  found  loose  in  the  Morning  b 
expected  to  recover." 

There  is  a  disease  called  Glacach  by  the  Highlanders,  which,  as  i: 
aflects  the  chest  and  lungs,  is  evidently  of  a  consumptive  nature.  It 
is  called  the  Macdonald's  disease,  ^  because  there  are  particalar  tribes 
of  Macdonalds,  who  are  believed  to  cure  it  with  the  Charms  of  thdr 
touch,  and  the  use  of  a  certain  set  of  words.  There  must  be  no  fee 
given  of  any  kind.  Their  faith  in  the  touch  of  a  Macdonald  is  Tei? 
great." 

The  minister  of  Applecross,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  writes  :  ^  There 
are  none  of  the  common  calamities  or  distressful  accidents  inddeie 
to  Man  or  Beast  but  hath  had  its  particular  Charm  or  IncauitatioD: 
they  are  generally  made  up  of  a  group  of  unconnected  wonds,  and  ao 
irr^ular  Address  to  the  Deity,  or  to  some  one  of  the  Saints^  The 
desire  of  Health,  and  the  power  of  Superstition,  reconcDed  many  to 
the  use  of  them ;  nor  are  they  as  yet,  among  the  lower  class,  whollr 
fallen  into  disuse.  Credulity  and  Ignorance  are  congenial;  eveiy 
Country  hath  had  its  vulgar  errors;  opinions  early  imbibed,  and 
cherished  for  generations,  are  difficult  to  be  eradicated.* 

Further  we  read :  ''  The  Minister  of  Meigle  Parish  having  informed 
us  that  in  the  Churchyard  of  Meigle  are  the  remains  of  the  grand 
sepulchral  Monument  of  Vanora,  called  also  Vanera,  Wanor,  and 
Guinevar,  the  British  Helena,  it  may  be  added  that  the  &bulo« 
Boece  records  a  Tradition  prevailing  in  his  time,  via.,  that  if  a  yonnf 
Woman  should  walk  over  the  grave  of  Vanora,  she  shall  entail  oa 
herself  perpetual  sterility.*^ 

In  case  of  sickness  of  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  other  animals,  it  is 
the  practice  in  Orkney  to  sprinkle  them  with  a  special  mixture,  which 
they  call  Fore-spoken  Water.  They  also  have  a  charm  whereby  thef 
try  if  persons  be  in  a  decav,  or  not,  and  if  they  will  die  thereof,  whidt 
they  call  **  casting  of  the  Heart."  **  Several  other  Charms  also  the^ 
have,"  writes  Brand,  '^  about  their  Marriage,  when  their  Cow  is  calv^ 
ing,  when  churning  their  Milk,  or  when  brewing,  or  when  their 
Children  are  sick,  bv  taking  them  to  a  Smith  (without  premonishia; 
him)  who  hath  had  a  Smith  to  his  Father,  and  a  Smith  to  bit 
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Grandfmther.**  '*  They  hare  a  Chann  whereby  they  stop  excessive 
bleeding  in  any,  whatever  way  they  come  by  it,  whither  by  or  with* 
out  external  violence.  The  name  of  the  Patient  being  sent  to  the 
Charmer,  he  saith  over  some  words  (which  I  heard),  upon  which  the 
blood  instantly  stoppeth,  though  the  bleeding  Patient  were  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  Charmer.  Yea,  upon  the  saying  of  these 
words,  the  blood  will  stop  in  the  bleeding  throats  of  Oxen  or  Sheep, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Spectators.  Which  account  we  had  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  Countiy." 

**'  For  Warts/'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''we  rub  our  Hands  before 
the  Moon,  and  commit  any  maculated  part  to  the  touch  of  the  Dead. 
Old  Women  were  always  famous  for  curing  Warts  ;  they  were  so  in 
Lucian's  time." 

To  cure  warts,  Grose  instructs,  steal  a  piece  of  beef  from  a  butcher's 
shop  and  rub  your  warts  with  it ;  then  throw  it  down  the  necessary* 
house,  or  bury  it ;  and,  as  the  beef  rots,  your  warts  will  decay. 

A  newspaper  of  1777  records  the  following:  "After  he  (Doctor 
Dodd)  had  hung  about  ten  minutes,  a  very  decently-dressed  young 
Woman  went  up  to  the  Gallows  in  order  to  have  a  Wen  in  her  face 
stroked  by  the  Doctor's  hand ;  it  being  a  received  opinion  among  the 
Vulgar  that  it  is  a  certain  Cure  for  such  a  disorder.  The  Executioner, 
having  untied  the  Doctor's  hand,  stroked  the  part  affected  several 
times  therewith." 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  af^er  the  body  had  been  cut  down,  the 
writer  remembers  once  to  have  seen  men  climb  up  upon  the  gallows 
and  contend  for  the  residue  of  the  rape,  which  tney  wished  to  pre- 
serve for  some  lucky  purpose  or  other.  By  some  it  is  reckoned  a  cure 
for  the  headache. 

To  Grose  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed  items — 

"A  dead  Man's  hand  b  supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  dispelling 
Tumours,  such  as  Wens,  or  swelled  Glands,  by  striking  with  it,  nine  times, 
the  place  affected.  It  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  a  person  dying  a  violent  death 
was  deemed  particularly  efficacious:  as  it  very  frequently  happens  that  Nurses 
bring  children  to  be  stroked  with  the  hands  of  executed  Criminals,  even 
whilst  they  are  banging  on  the  Gallows." 

*'  A  Halter,  wherewith  any  one  has  been  hanged,  if  tied  about  the  Head, 
will  cure  the  Headache." 

*'  Moss  growing  on  a  human  Skull,  if  dried,  powdered,  and  taken  as  Snuff, 
will  cure  the  Headache." 

"The  chips  or  cuttings  of  a  Gibbet  or  Gallows,  on  which  one  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  executed  or  exposed,  if  worn  next  the  Skin,  or  round  the  Neck 
in  a  Bag„  will  care  the  Ague,  or  prevent  it" 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  writer  once  saw  some 
sawdust  with  the  blood  absorbed  therein,  which  had  been  taken  from 
off  the  scaffold,  on  the  beheading  of  the  rebel  lords  in  1746,  for  the 
purpose  of  charming  away  some  disease  or  other. 

In  The  Life  of  Nicholas  Mooney,  a  notorious  highwayman  who 
was  executed  at  Bristol  on  April  24th,  1752,  with  other  malefactors, 
we  read :  ''After  the  Cart  drew  away,  the  Hangman  very  deservedly 
had  his  head  broke,  for  endeavouring  to  pull  off  Moone/s  Shoes;  and 
a  fellow  had  like  to  have  been  killed  in  mounting  the  Gallows,  to 
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take  away  tbe  Ropes  that  were  left  after  the  Malefactors 
down.  A  young  VVoman  came  fifteen  miles  ft>r  the  sake  of  the  Rs^ 
from  Mooneyes  Neck,  which  was  given  to  her;  it  betn^  by  nzr 
apprehended  that  the  halter  of  an  executed  person  wfll  cbarm  an* 
the  Ague,  and  perform  many  other  cures." 

Grose  has  preserved  an  item  of  superstition  firmly  believed  in  nor 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  respecting  what  he  calls  ce 
Hand  of  Glory ^  employed  by  housebreakers  for  tbe  purpose  of  enir- 
ing  houses  at  night  without  fear  of  opposition,  llie  quotation  : 
from  a  French  treatise,  Les  Secrets  du  Petit  Albert  (i75i>— 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  never  tried  the  Secret  of  the  Hand  of  Glory,  h^  I 
have  thrice  assisted  at  the  definitive  Judgement  of  certain  CriminaK,  who  bduc 
the  Torture  confessed  having  used  it.  Being  asked  what  it  was,  how  t&r 
procured  it,  and  what  were  its  uses  and  properties,  they  answered,  first,  tb: 
the  use  of  the  Hand  of  Glonr  was  to  stnpify  those  to  wnom  it  was  presestr-. 
and  to  render  them  motionfess,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  stir  any  cxn 
than  if  they  were  dead;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  hanged  Man;  ^i 
thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  following  :-^Take  the  Hasc. 
right  or  left,  of  a  person  hanged  and  exposed  on  the  highway  ;  wrap  it  op  ■ 
a  piece  of  a  Shroud  or  Winding-sheet,  in  which  let  it  he  well  aq«eesed,  *j 
eet  out  any  small  quantity  of  blM)d  that  may  have  remain'd  in  it :  then  pt: 
It  into  an  earthen  vessel,  with  zimat,  salt-petre,  salt,  and  long  pcmcr,  tk 
whole  well  powdered ;  leave  it  fifteen  days  m  that  vessel ;  afterwaros  take  a 
out,  and  expose  it  to  die  noon-tide  Sua  in  the  Dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroo^liiT 
dry ;  and  it  the  Sun  is  not  sufficient,  put  it  into  an  Oven  heated  with  Fei 
and  Vervain :  then  compose  a  kind  ot  Candle  with  the  fat  of  a  hanged  llxr, 
virgin  Wax,  and  Sisame  of  Lapland.  The  Hand  of  Glory  is  used  as  a  CaodJe* 
stick  to  hold  this  Candle,  when  lighted.  Its  properties  are  that  wheresoever 
any  one  goes  with  this  dreadful  Instrument,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  pft- 
sented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  'On  being  asked  if  thfte  wis 
no  remedy,  or  antidote,  to  counteract  this  Charm,  they  said  tbe  Hand  d 
Glory  would  cease  to  take  effect,  and  Thieves  could  not  make  use  of  it,  if  tbe 
Threshold  of  the  Door  of  the  House,  and  other  places  by  which  they  ai^ 
enter,  were  anointed  with  an  Unguent  composed  of  tbe  gall  of  a  Mack  Qx\ 
the  fat  of  a  white  Hen,  and  the  blood  of  a  Screech-Owl ;  which  mixture  miut 
necessarily  be  prepared  during  the  Dog-days." 

This  will  recall  the  charm  in  Macbeth. 

The  author  of  the  Vulgar  Errors  tells  us  that  hollow  stones  are  hunf 
up  in  stables  to  prevent  the  nightmare  or  Ephialtes.*  In  the  nonii 
of  England  they  are  called  holy  stones.  Aubrey  in  his  Miscellanies 
writes :  "  To  hinder  the  Night-mare,  they  hang  in  a  strinj^  a  Fliot 
with  a  hole  in  it  (naturally)  by  the  Manger:  but,  best  of  all,  they  say, 
hung  about  their  Necks,  and  a  Flint  wiU  do  it  that  hath  not  a  hole  in 
it  It  is  to  prevent  the  Night  Mare,  viz.,  the  Hag,  from  riding  their 
Horses^  who  will  sometimes  sweat  at  Night  The  Flint  thus  hun^ 
does  hmder  it."    According  to  Grose,  ''a  Stone  with  a  Hole  in  it, 

*  The  Ephialtes,  or  night-mare,  is  called  by  the  conunon  people  H^i* 
riding.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  oM  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  superstition.  Man, 
from  which  our  nightmare  is  derived,  was  in  the  Runic  tneology  a  spectit 
of  the  niglit,  which  seized  men  in  their  sleeps  and  suddenly  deprived  them  of 
speech  and  motion. 
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lung  at  the  Bed's  head,  will  prevent  the  Nieht  Mare :  it  is  there- 
ibre  called  a  Hzg  Stone,  from  that  disorder  which  is  occasioned  bv  a 
Hag  or  Witch  sitting  on  the  Stomach  of  the  party  afflicted.  It  also 
prevents  Witches  riding  Horses :  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  tied  to 
iL  Stable  Key." 

A  stone  not  altogether  unlike  was  the  Turquoise.  "  The  Turkeys," 
5ays  Fenton  in  his  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature  (1569),  "  doth  move 
ivhen  there  is  any  peril  prepared  to  him  that  weareth  it"  The 
turquoise  (writes  Ntcol  in  his  Lapidary)  is  likewise  said  to  take 
away  all  enmity,  and  to  reconcile  man  and  wife.  Other  qualities  are 
imputed  to  it,  all  of  which  were  either  monitory  or  preservative  to  the 
wearer.  This  lapidary  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Holinshed  in  his 
account  of  King  John,  who  ^  suspected  them  (the  Pears)  to  be  poisoned 
indeed,  by  reason  that  such  precious  stones  as  he  had  about  nim  cast 
forth  a  certain  Sweat,  as  it  were  bewraeing  the  poison." 

The  ^HteSf  or  Ei^le  Stone,  has  been  before  mentioned  as  a  charm 
of  singular  yse  to  parturient  women.  Lemnius  says  :  ^  It  makes 
women  that  are  slippery  able  to  conceive,  being  bound  to  the  Wrist  of 
the  left  arm,  by  which,  n'om  the  heart  toward  the  Ring  Finger,  (next  to 
the  little  Finger)  an  Artery  runs  ;  and  if  all  the  time  the  Woman  is 
great  with  Child,  this  Jewel  be  worn  on  those  parts,  it  strengthens  the 
Child,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  abortion  or  miscarrying."  The  same 
authority  proceeds:  ''So  Ccral,  Piony,  Mistletoe,  drive  away  the 
falling  Sicknesse,  either  hung  about  the  neck  or  drank  with  wine.'' 
''Rosemary  purgeth  Houses,  and  a  branch  of  this  hung  at  the 
entrance  of  Houses  drives  away  Devills  and  contagions  of  the  Plague, 
as  also  Ricinus,  commonly  called  Palma  Christi,  because  the  leaves 
are  like  a  hand  opened  wide."  *'  Corall  bound  to  the  Neck  takes  off 
turbulent  Dreams  and  allays  the  nightly  fears  of  Children.  Other 
Jewells  drive  away  Hobgoblins,  Witches,  Night-Mares,  and  other  evill 
Spirits,  if  we  will  believe  the  Monuments  of  the  Antients*" 

The  superstition  connected  with  nightmares  is  treated  with  great 
pleasantry  in  Lluellin's  Poems  (1679) — 

"  Some  the  Night-Mare  hath  prest 

With  that  weight  on  their  breast, 
No  returnes  of  their  breath  can  passe ; 

But  to  us  the  Tale  is  addle, 

We  can  take  off  her  the  saddle. 
And  turn  out  the  Night  Mare  to  grasse.*** 

Herrick  supplies 

A  Charm  for  Stahla. 

*'  Hang  up  Hooka  and  Sheers  to  scare 
Hence  the  Hag  that  rides  the  Mare 

*  The  following  is  Dr  Farmer's  ingenious  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Kiog 
Lear— 

"  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  Oies 
He  met  the  Nif  ht-Mue  and  her  nine  foles.** 

Olrs  is  a  provincial  corruption  of  IVoIds  or  Olds. 

"That  your  Stables  may  bee  alwaies  free  from  the  Queene  of  the  Gobi!  l%^ 
b  deprecated  in  Holiday's  comedy  of  TBZNOFAinA. 
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Till  they  be  all  over  wet, 
With  the  Mire,  and  the  Sweat; 
This  obserr'd,  the  Mains  shall  be 
Of  your  Horses  all  knot  free." 

In  Sylva  (1786)  two  or  three  curious  instances  of  rustic  dianns 
are  found ;  such  as  wearing  ^  sprig  of  elder  in  the  breeches-pocket, 
to  prevent  what  is  called  losing  leather  in  riding ;  and  curing  a  lame 

ig  by  boring  a  little  hole  in  his  ear  and  putting  a  small  peg  into  it. 

n  Coles'  Art  of  Simpling  (1656)  we  read  :  ''  It  hath  beene  credibly 
reported  to  me  from  severall  hands  that  if  a  Man  take  an  £lder  Stick, 
and  cut  it  on  both  sides  so  that  he  preserve  the  joynt,  and  put  in  his 
pocket  when  he  rides  a  Journey,  he  shall  never  gall ; "  and  Flecknoe^i 
Diarium  (1658)  mentions — 

"  How  Alder-Stick  in  pocket  carried 
By  Horseman  who  on  high-way  feared 
His  Breech  should  nere  be  gall'd  or  vrearie^^ 
Although  he  rid  on  trotting  Horse, 
Or  Cow,  or  Cowl-sta£(  which  was  worse. 
It  l^ui,  he  said,  such  vertuous  force, 
Where  vertuc  oil  from  Judas  came* 
(IVho  han£d himsdf  upon  the  sanu^ 
For  which,  in  sooth,  he  was  to  blame)^ 
Or't  had  some  other  magick  force. 
To  harden  breech,  or  soften  horse, 
I  leave't  to  th'  learned  to  discourse.* 

Blagrave's  Supplement  to  Culpepper's  English  Physician  (1674) 
embodies  the  report  that,  ^  if  you  p^ently  strike  a  Horse  that  cannot  stale; 
with  a  stick  of  this  Elder,  and  bmd  some  of  the  Leaves  to  his  belly,  it 
will  make  him  stale  presently."  He.  adds,  on  the  authority  of  persons 
of  eood  credit,  that  *^  if  one  ride  with  two  little  sticks  of  Elder  in  his 
poocets,  he  shall  not  fret  nor  gaul,  let  the  horse  go  never  so  hard." 

*  According  to  Gerrard's  Herbal,  the  Arbor  Juda,  and  not  the  elder,  n 
thought  to  be  the  tree  whereon  Judas  hanged  himself;  in  accordance  w^ 
which  tradition  it  is  dear  that  the  mushrooms  or  excrescences  of  the  elder- 
tree  {Auricula  Juda  in  Latin),  commonly  rendered  "Jews'  Ears,'*  ought  to 
be  translated  Judcu?  Ears, 

In  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems  (1669)  occurs  a  silly 
question,  "Why  Jews  are  said  to  stink  naturally  ?  Is  it  because  the  Jews^Earts 
grow  on  stinking  Elder  (which  Tree  that  Fox-headed  Judas  was  nlsely  sup- 
posed to  have  hanged  himself  on),  and  so  that  natural  stmk  hath  been  entailed 
on  them  and  their  posterities  as  it  were  ex  Traduce  f  " 

In  the  epilogue  to  Lilly's  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  passage  is  found  which  implies  that  elder  was  given  ac 
that  time  as  a  token  of  disgrace :  "  Laurell  for  a  Garland,  or  Ealder  for  a 
Disgrace." 

Coles,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  tells  us  that 
*'  Parsley  was  bestowed  upon  those  that  overcame  in  the  Grecian  games,  in 
token  of  Victory."  So  also  Bartholomeua :  "  Somtyme  Victours  bad  Gar- 
londes  of  it,  as  Isidore  sayth,  Libro  xvii.,  Hercules  made  him  fyrste  Gariondes 
of  this  Herbe ; "  and  in  Greene's  Conny-catching :  *  Would  in  a  braverie  wcare 
Parsley  in  his  hat." 
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The  Athenian  Oracle  (voL  iiL  p.  545}  supplies  the  following  :  ^  A 
'riend  of  mine  being  lately  upon  the  road  ahorseback,  was  extreamly 
ncoxnmoded  by  loss  of  Leather  ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
ne  of  his  fellow-travellers,  he  over-persuaded  him  to  put  two  Elder 
ticks  into  his  pocket,  which  not  only  eased  him  of  his  pain«  but 
ecured  the  remaining  portion  of  pcoteriours,  not  yet  esccoriated, 
hroughout  the  rest  of  his  Journey." 

In  An  Hue  and  Crio  after  Cromwell  (1649)  ^^  ^^^^^ — 

"  Cooke,  the  Recorder,  have  an  Elder  Tree^ 
And  steel  a  slip  to  reward  Treacherie," 

There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  ^  if  Boys  be  beaten  with  an  elder- 
tick,  it  hinders  their  growth." 

m  The  Anatomic  of  the  Elder  (1655)  it  is  recorded  :  ^  The  Common 
>eople  keep  as  a  great  secret  in  curing  wounds,  the  Leaves  of  the 
Ellder  which  they  have  gathered  the  last  day  of  April ;  which, 
o  disappoint  the  Charms  of  Witches,  they  had  affixed  to  their 
Dores  and  Windows.''  There  is  also  mention  of  an  amulet  against 
he  erysipelas,  '*  made  of  the  Elder  on  which  the  Sunn  never  shined. 
If  the  piece  betwixt  the  two  knots  be  hung  about  the  patient's  neck, 
t  is  much  commended.  Some  cut  it  in  little  pieces,  and  sew  it  in  a 
icnot  in  a  piece  of  a  man's  shirt,  which  seenis  superstitious."  Two 
instances  of  its  success  are  recorded.*  ''  There  is  likewise  set  down," 
against  the  epilepsia,  '*  a  singular  Amulet,  made  of  the  Elder  growing 
3n  a  Sallow.  If  in  the  month  of  October,  a  little  before  the  fuU 
Moon,  you  pluck  a  Twig  of  the  Elder,  and  cut  the  Cane  that  is 
betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  or  knots,  in  nine  pieces,  and  these  pieces 
being  bound  in  a  piece  of  Linnen,  be  in  a  thread,  so  hung  about  the 
neck  that  they  touch  the  spoon  of  the  Heart,  or  the  sword-formed 
Cartilage ;  and  that  they  may  stay  more  firmly  in  that  place,  they  are 
to  be  bound  thereon  with  a  linnen  or  silken  roller  wrapt  about  the 
Body,  till  the  thred  break  of  itself.  The  Thred  being  broken  and 
the  Roller  removed,  the  Amulet  is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare 
hands,  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  hold  on  by  some  instrument  and 
buried  in  a  place  that  nobody  may  touch  it.' 

Further  we  learn  that  ^  some  hang  a  Cross,  made  of  the  Elder  and 
Sallow,  mutusdly  inwrapping  one  another  about  the  Children's  neck." 

As  we  are  instructed  by  Exmoor  Scolding,  "  the  Boneshave,  a  word 
perhaps  nowhere  used  or  understood  in  Devonshire  but  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Exmoor,  means  the  Sciatica  \  and  the  Exmoorians,  when 
affected  therewith,  use  the  following  Charm  to  be  freed  from  it  The 
patient  must  lie  upon  his  back  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or  brook  of 
water,  with  a  straight  Staff  by  his  side,  between  him  and  the  water  : 
and  must  have  the  following  words  repeated  over  him,  vis. — 

*  Lnpton  gives  this  receipt :  "  Make  powder  of  the  Flowers  of  Elder, 
gathered  on  Midsummer  Day,  being  before  well  dryed,  and  use  a  spoonful 
thereof  in  a  good  draught  of  Borage  Water,  Morning  and  Evening,  nrst  and 
last,  for  the  space  of  a  Month :  and  it  will  make  you  seem  young  a  great 
while." 
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*' '  Boneshave  right, 
Boneshave  ttmigbt. 
As  the  water  runs  by  the  Stave 
Good  for  Boneshave.' 

They  are  not  to  be  persuaded  but  that  this  ridiculous  form  of  wodi 
seldom  fails  to  give  them  a  perfect  Cure." 

A  receipt  in  Vicarie's  Treasure  of  Anatomy  (164 1)  has  the  ^S- 
sequent  most  curious  ingredient,  which  must  have  been  introdmec 
into  the  materia  medica  as  a  charm  :  ^  Five  Spoonfuls  of  Knave  Qu: 
Urine  of  an  Innocent."  Knave  child  obviously  stands  for  male  cfeV^ 
and  innocent  means  a  harmless  idiot. 

Shaw  gives  an  account  of  some  physical  charms  used  in  his  t^ 
in  the  province  of  Mora^,  in  Scotland.  In  hectic  and  consumi^«c 
diseases  they  pare  the  nails  of  the  fin^rs  and  toes  of  the  patient  pc: 
these  parings  into  a  rag  cut  from  his  clothes,  then  wa%'e  their  haiid 
with  the  rag  thrice  round  his  head,  crying  Deas  soil;  after  which  ther 
bury  the  rag  in  some  unknown  place.  He  tells  us  he  has  seen  triis 
done  ;  and  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  mentions  it  as  practised  br 
the  magicians  or  Druids  of  his  time.  When  a  conta^^ious  disease 
invades  cattle,  the  fire  is  extinguished  In  some  viUac^  round  ;  tbei 
they  force  fire  with  a  wheel,  or  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  dry  wood  upoa 
another,  and  therewith  bum  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the  cattle,  that  t&e 
smoke  may  purify  the  air  about  them.  They  likewise  boil  juniper  c 
water,  which  they  sprinkle  upon  the  cattle ;  this  done,  the  fires  in  tbe 
houses  are  rekindled  from  the  forced  fire.  These  ceremonies  Shav 
personally  witnessed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  derivatios 
from  the  Druids. 

The  ancient  Britons,  observes  Pennant,  had  a  strangle  superstitioa 
in  respect  of  the  viper,  of  which  a  strong  tradition  survived  in  WaK 
The  account  Pliny  gives  of  it  we  find  thus  translated  by  Mason  ia 
his  Caractacus.    The  speaker  is  a  Druid — 

f  The  potent  Adder  stone 
Gendered  'fore  tli'  autumnal  Moon : 
When  in  undulating  twine 
The  foamin?  Snakes  prolific  join  ; 
When  they  hiss,  and  when  they  bear 
Their  wondrous  Egg  aloof  in  air ;  * 
Thence,  before  to  Earth  it  fall. 
The  Druid,  in  his  hallow'd  pall, 
Receives  the  Prize, 
And  instant  flies. 
Followed  by  th'  envenom'd  Brood 
Till  he  cross  the  crystal  flood." 

This  wondrous  t%^  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  bead  of  glass, 

*  Camden  writes  in  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  that  **  to 
prevent  Kites  from  stealing  their  Chicken,  they  hang  up  in  the  House  tbe 
Shells  in  wliich  the  Chickens  were  hatched."  See  also  MemoiaUe  Thu^ 
noted  in  the  Description  of  the  World,  where  it  is  added^  ''To  spit  q:^ 
Cattel,  they  held  it  good  against  Witchery.'* 
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used  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  impose  on  the  vulgar,  whom  they 
taught  to  believe  that  the  possessor  would/ be  fortunate  in  all  hrs 
attempts,  and  that  it  would  give  him  the  favour  of  the  great  Our 
modem  Druidessea,  he  add^  give  much  the  same  account  of  the  Ovum 
AngutMum  {Glaim  Ntidry  as  Uie  Welsh  call  it),  or  the  Adder  Gem,  as 
the  Roman  philosopher  terms  it,  but  seem  not  to  have  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  its  powers,  using  it  only  to  assist  children  in  cutting  their 
teeth,  or  to  cure  the  chincough,  or  to  drive  away  an  ague.  He  gives 
a  plate  of  these  beads,  made  of  glass  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour  \  some 
of  which  are  plain  and  others  streaked. 

In  the  Diary  of  £lias  Ashmole,  nth  April  i6Si,  is  preserved  the 
following  curious  incident :  *'  I  took  early  in  the  morning  a  good  dose 
of  Elixir,  and  hung  three  Spiders  about  my  neck,  and  tney  drove  my 
Ague  away.  Deo  Gratias  !"  Ashmole  was  a  judicial  astrologer,  an^ 
the  patron  of  the  renowned  Lilly.    Par  nobiUfrairum^ 

Grose  tells  us  that  if  weak,  rickety,  or  ruptured  children  are  drawn 
through  a  split  tree  of  any  kind,  and  the  tree  is  afterwards  bound 
together  so  as  to  make  it  unite,  the  children  will  acquire  strength  as 
the  tree  heals  and  grows  together.  Sir  John  Cullum,  who  saw  this 
operation  twice  performed,  thus  describes  it :  ^  For  this  purpose  a 
young  Ash  was  each  time  selected,  and  split  longitudinally,  about  five 
feet :  the  fissure  was  kept  wide  open  by  my  Gardener ;  whilst  the 
friend  of  the  Child,  having  first  stripped  him  naked,  passed  him  thrice 
through  it,  almost  head  foremost  As  soon  as  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  wounded  Tree  was  bound  up  with  a  pack-thread :  ana  as 
the  Bark  healed,  the  Child  was  to  recover.  The  first  of  the  young 
patients  was  to  be^  cured  of  the  Ricketts,  the  second  of  a  Rupture. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  and  extensive jpiece  of  superstition. 

In  the  Gentleman^  Magazine  for  October  1804  is  given  an  engrav- 
ing of  an  ash-tree  growing  by  the  side  of  Shirley  Street  rthe  road 
leaiding  from  Hocldy  House  to  Birmingham),  at  the  edge  of  Shirley 
Heath  in  SoUhuU  parish.    The  upper  part  of  a  gap  formed  by  the 
chisel  has  closed,  but  the  lower  remains  open ;  and  the  tree  is  healthy 
and  flourishing.     Thomas  Chillingworth,  son  of  the  owner  of  an 
adjoining  farm,  we  read,  was  (when  an  infant  of  a  year  old)  passed 
through  a  similar  tree,  now  perfectly  sound,  which  he  preserves  with 
so  much  care  that  he  will  not  suffer  a  single  branch  to  be  touched ; 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
tree,  and  that  the  moment  it  is  cut  down,  be  the  patient  ever  so  distant, 
the  rupture  returns,  and  a  mortification  ensues.    However,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  persons  to  survive  for  a  time  the  felling  of  the  tree.    In 
one  case  the  rupture  suddenly  returned,  and  mortification  followed* 
These  trees  are  left  to  close  of  themselves,  or  are  closed  with  nails. 
The  woodcutters  very  frequently  meet  with  the  latter.    One  felled  on 
Bunnan's  farm  was  found  full  of  nails.    This  belief  is  so  prevalent 
in  this  part  of  the  country  that  instances  of  trees  that  have  been 
employed  in  the  cure  are  very  common.    The  like  notions  obtain 
credit  in  some  parts  of  Essex.    In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  volume 
a  writer  deposes  that  this  ash-tree  stands  ^'  close  to  the  cottage  of 
Henry  Rowe,  whose  infant  son  Thomas  Rowe  was  dirawn  through  the 
trunk  or  body  of  it  in  the  year  1791,  to  cure  him  of  a  rupture,  the  tree 

3A 
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\mg  tben  split  open  for  the  purpose  of  paissii^  the  cbild  Ihioy^i 
The  boy  is  now  thiiteen  years  and  six  months  old :  I  hai 
Jone  lo^  1804,  seen  the  ash-tree  and  Thomas  Rove, 
lather  Henry  Rowe,  from  whom  I  have  recti ff.d  the 
and  he  soperstitioasly  believes  that  lus  son  Thomas 
mptore,  by  being  drawn  thiongfa  the  deft  in  the  said  asl^-tree 
Oflthtng  AitJ* 
The  writer  first  <iaoted  refers  to  the  vulgar  opinion  "  concermng  & 

Kwer  of  Ash-trees  to  repel  other  maladies  or  evils^  such  9&  S&*- 
ice,  the  stopping  one  01  which  animals  alive  into  a  hole  bored  in  a 
Ash  is  imagined  an  infallible  preventative  of  their  ravages  in  famds.* 
White  testifies  in  his  Selbome — 

*'  In  a  fiLrmrtid  near  the  middle  of  this  Village  stand-s  at  this  day,  a  rev 
of  poUard*  Ashes,  which,  by  the  seams  and  long  dcatnoes  down  their  sea 
manifestly  shew  that  in  former  times  they  have  been  deft  asmider.  Tlee 
trees,  when  yomg  and  flexible,  were  severed  and  held  open  by  wedges,  «& 
raptored  children,  stripped  naked,  were  poshed  throogh  the  apertnxc^  aadc 
a  pertoasion  that,  by  sodi  a  process,  the  poor  babes  would  be  cored  of  tie: 
ionrmity.  As  soon  •&  the  operation  was  over,  the  tree,  in  the  softriag  pin. 
was  plastered  with  loam,  and  carefully  swathed  op.  If  the  parts  ooalsoed 
and  soldered  together,  as  nsnaUy  fell  out,  where  the  feat  was  peifocmed  «^ 
any  adroitneu  at  all,  the  party  was  cured ;  but,  where  the  deft  cootBoaed  to 
gape,  the  operation,  it  was  supposed,  would  prove  ineffcctnaL  Harii:; 
occasion  to  enlarge  my  garden  not  long  since,  I  cut  down  two  or  three  ad 
trees,  one  of  which  did  not  grow  together. 

"  We  have  several  persons  now  living  in  the  village,  who,  in  their  diild* 
hood,  were  supposed  to  be  healed  by  this  superstitions  Ceremony,  dctim! 
down  perham  from  onr  Saxon  ancestors,  who  practised  it  befoce  their  ooe* 
version  to  Cnristianity. 

**  At  the  south  comer  of  the  Flestor,  or  area,  near  the  Chnrdiy  there  stood 
about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  cdd  grotesque  hollow  Pollard- ALsh,  whidi  far 
ages  had  been  looked  on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a  Skmo^Ash,  Ko«  a 
Shrew- Ash  is  an  Ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the 
limbs  of  Cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  snflers  fioa 
the  running  of  a  shreuhmouse  over  the  part  affected :  for  it  is  snppoaed  tfaa:  t 
shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature  that  whererer  it  creep* 
over  a  beast,  be  it  horM,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted  vid 
cruel  an^isb,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Agaiss: 
this  acadent,  to  which  they  were  continually  liable,  our  provident  fore^tben 
idwavs  kept  a  Shrew-Ash  at  hand,  which,  when  once  medicated,  would  mai> 
tain  Its  virtue  for  ever.  A  Shrew- Ash  was  made  thus  [for  a  similar  pne&ce 
see  Plott's  Staffordshire] :  Into  the  body  of  the  Tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored 
with  an  anger,  and  a  poor  devoted  Shrew-monse  was  thrust  in  aUve,  aad 
plugged  in,  no  doubt,  with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgottes. 
As  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a  consecration  are  no  longer  naderstood, 
all  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such  tree  is  known  to  subsist  in  the  aaaoc, 
or  hundred. 

<*  As  to  that  on  the  Plestdr, '  the  late  Vicar  stubbed  and  burnt  it,'  when  ke 
was  Way-warden,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  by-standers,  who 
interceded  in  vain  for  its  preservation,  urging  its  power  and  efficacy,  vd 
idledging  that  it  ha4  been-* 

'  Religiooe  patnim  miiltos  fenrata  per  annos.' "  * 

*  The  fdiowing  tllttstration  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  endonng  field-aioe 
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Creeping  through  tolmen,  or  perforated  stones,  was  a  Druidic  cere- 
nony,  and  is  practised  in  the  East  Indies.  Borlase  mentions  a  stone 
n  the  parish  of  Marden  through  which  many  persons  have  crept  for 
>ains  in  their  backs  and  limbs»  and  many  children  have  been  drawh 
or  the  rickets ;  two  brass  pins  being  carefully  laid  across  each  other 
>n  the  top  edge  of  the  stone,  for  oracular  purposes.  In  the  North, 
:hildren  are  drawn  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  groaning  cheese  on  the 
lay  they  are  christened. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Stone  Superstitions  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
ion  London  Stone,  and  the  stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  brought 
rom  Scotland  by  King  Edward  I.,  which  Monsieur  Jorevin  saw 
ind  thus  describes  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  :  *' Jacob's  Stone, 
vhereon  he  rested  his  head  when  he  had  the  Vision  of  the  Angels 
iscending  and  descending  from  heaven  to  earth  on  a  long  ladder. 
This  Stone  is  like  Marble,  of  a  bluish  colour ;  it  may  be  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  Chair,  on  which  the  Kings 
3f  England  are  seated  at  their  Coronation  ;  wherefore  to  do  honour  to 
strangers  who  come  to  see  it,  they  cause  them  to  sit  down  on  it'' 

"  London  Stone,"  says  King  in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  "  preserved  with 
mch  reverential  care  through  so  many  ages,  and  now  having  its  top  incased 
ivithin  another  stone,  in  Cannon  Street,  was  plainly  deemed  a  Record  of  the 
lighest  antiquity,  of  some  still  more  important  kind;  though  we  are  at  present 
inaoquainted  with  the  original  intent  and  purport  for  which  it  was  placed, 
[t  is  fixed,  at  present,  close  under  the  south  Wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church; 
^ut  was  formerly  a  Utde  nearer  the  channel,  facing  the  same  place ;  which 
>eems  to  prove  its  having  had  some  more  antient  and  peculiar  designation 
:han  that  of  having  been  a  Roman  Milliary ;  even  if  it  ever  were  used  for  that 
purpose  afterwards.  It  was  fixed  deep  in  the  ground,  and  is  mentioned  so 
•arly  as  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  without  any  particu* 
lar  reference  to  its  having  been  considered  as  a  Roman  Milliary  Stone. 

From  the  depth  and  amplitude  of  its  foundation  Sir  Christopher 

occurs  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  of  Comboroagh  near 
Biddeford  (a  gendeman  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  incidentsd  infor* 
mation  on  the  local  customs  of  Devonshire),  dated  May  9th,  1806— 

'*  An  usage  of  Um  supendtioiis  kind  has  Jut  come  under  my  notice,  and  which,  as  the  pen 
i«  in  my  hand,  I  will  shordy  describe,  thoDjib  I  sather  think  it  is  not  peculiar  to  these  pnrtS4 
A  neizhbonr  of  mine,  on  examining  his  Sheep  the  other  day,  found  that  one  of  them  had 
entirely  lost  the  u^«  of  its  hinder  parts.  On  seeing  it  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Animal 
must  hare  receiyed  a  blow  across  the  Back  or  some  other  sort  of  violence  which  had  iinured 
the  spinal  Marrow,  and  thus  rendered  it  paialytic  :  but  I  was  soon  given  to  understand  that 
TKj  remarks  only  served  to  prove  bow  little  I  knew  of  country  affairs,  for  that  the  affection 
ot  the  Sheep  was  n<lthing^  uncommon,  and  that  the  Cause  of  it  was  well  known,  namely,  4 
Mouse  having  crept  over  its  back.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  Idea  ;  which  my  Instructor 
considering  as  a  mark  of  Incredulity,  he  proceeded  very  gravely  to  inform  me  tnat  I  should 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  ftaid  by  the  means  which  he  would  use  to  restore  the 
Animal ;  and  which  were  never  known  to  fad.  He  accordingly  dispatched  his  people  here 
and  there  in  quest  of  a  Field-Mouse ;  and  having  procured  onCf  be  told  me  that  he  should 
carry  jt  to  a  particular  Tree  at  some  disfance  and,  mclosing  it  within  a  hollow  in  the  trunk, 
leave  it  there  to  perish.  He  further  informed  me  that  he  should  bring  back  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Tree  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  drawn  now  and  then  across  the 
sheep's  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  me  with  a  very  scientific  look  that  I  should  soon  be 
convmced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  proce^  for  that  as  toon  as  the  poor  devoted  mouse  had 
yielded  up  his  Life  a  prey  to  Fanune,  the  Shera  would  be  restored  to  its  former  streiigth  and 
vigour.  1  can,  however,  state  with  certainty  that  the  Sheep  was  not  at  all  benefited^nr  this 
mysterious  Sacrifice  of  the  Mouse.  The  Tree,  I  find,  is  oc  the  sort  called  Witch  Elm  or 
Witch  HaseL* 
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Wren,  it  appeals,  was  coBTinced  that  it 

oonsiderabie  monitment  than  a  mere  milliary  stone.  In  RasqaS  is£ 
Marforitts  (1589)  we  lead:  *^Stt  u6  tkU  BUI  ai  LcnriMnr  SrasL* 
^  Let  it  be  doone  soUenmly;  with  Diom  and  Tmmpet,  and  looke  job 
advance  my  CnUoais  on  the  top  of  the  Steeple  right  over  against  z.' 
Again :  **  If  it  please  them  these  dark  Winter  Nights,  Co  siickg  mfft 
^kar papers  ttppan.  LcmDON  Stomb.*^ 
Of  r>U  ^ito>^  e^  Scone  King 


"The  famous  Stooc  of  Scoiie»  fonneriy  in  Scotlind,  on  vfaidi  tke  fiagia 
England  and  Scotland  are  idll  crowned,  tboofh  now  removed  to  WcsUuintfg 
and  inclosed  in  a  Chair  of  Wood,  is  yet  well  known  to  have  been  an  aans 
Stone  of  Record,  and  most  solemn  designation,  even  loi^  befcxte  it  was  fis 
placed  at  Scone.  Buchanan  tdls  ns,  it  formerly  stood  in  Argylesfaire ;  sad 
that  King  Kennith,  in  the  ninth  Century,  txansfeired  it  from  thence  to  Sooae, 
and  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  chair.  It  was  beiiered  by  some  to  have  hes 
that  which  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow,  and  to  have  travdled  into  Scotiand  fes 
Ireland,  and  from  Spain.  But,  whatever  may  be  thoogfat  of  sn^  a  nwwifcrii 
tradition,  it  is  dear  enough  that  before  the  time  of  Kenmth,  that  is  bdbre  tk 
year  834,  it  had  been  placed  simply  and  plainly  as  a  stone  of  great  impoct  aci 
of  great  notoriety  in  Argylcshiie ;  and,  on  account  of  the  reverence  paid  to  i;, 
was  removed  by  KennitSi." 

Another  relic  of  these  Druid  fancies  and  incantations,  as  BorUse 
notes,  is  the  custom  of  sleeping  on  stones  on  particular  nights  in  order 
to  be  cured  of  lameness.  In  the  Natural  History  of  Cornwall  he  refers 
to  **  a  very  singular  manner  of  curing  madness,  mentioned  by  Carew,  ii 
the  parish  of  Altamun — ^to  place  the  disordered  in  mind  on  the  brisk 
of  a  square  pool,  filled  with  water  from  St  Nun's  WelL  The  patient, 
having  no  intimation  of  what  was  intended,  was,  by  a  sudden  blow  oo 
the  breast,  tumbled  into  the  pool,  where  he  was  tossed  up  and  dovn 
by  some  persons  of  superior  strength,  till,  being  quite  debilitated,  his 
Fury  forsook  him;  he  was  then  carried  to  Church,  and  certain  Masses 
sung  over  him.  The  Cornish  call  this  Immersion  B&ossenmm^^  froci 
BfUMt  or  Bidhyzi  in  the  Cornn*  British  and  Armoric,  signifying  to  dip 
or  drown." 

A  narrative  of  the  superstitions  practised  at  the  pool  of  St  FiUao 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  may  be  submitted  a  few  particubis 
derived  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  pari^  of 
Killin  in  Perthshire  (1796)-*- 

**  Tbere  is  a  Bell,"  writes  the  minister,  "beloRging  to  the  Chi^  of  St 
Fillan,  that  was  in  high  reputation  among  the  Votaries  of  that  Saint  in  oki 
Times.  It  seems  to  be  of  some  mixed  metaL  It  is  about  a  foot  hiafa,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.  It  usually  lay  on  a  Grave-stone  in  the  Cburch-yaxd.  \Vhea 
mad  people  were  brought  to  be  dipped  in  the  Saint's  Pool,  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  certain  ceremonies,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  Druidism  asd 
Popery.  After  remaining  all  night  in  the  Chapel,  bound  with  ropes,  the  Befl 
was  set  upon  their  bead  with  great  solemnity.  It  was  the  popular  opimoo  that, 
if  stolen,  it  would  extricate  itself  out  of  the  Thiefs  handb,  and  return  home, 
ringing  all  the  way.  For  some  jears  past  this  Bell  has  been  locked  up,  to 
prevent  its  being  lued  for  superstitious  purposes. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Highlanders  to  say  that  the  dipping  of  Mad  people 
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in  St.  FSlan's  pool  and  using  the  other  CeiemonieSy*  was  conunoii  to  them 
iw^ith  the  Lowlanders." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  notes  to  Marmion  infonns  us  that  *'  there 
are,  in  Perthshire,  several  Wells  and  Springs  dedicated  to  St  Fillani 
Mrhich  are  still  places  of  pilgrimage  and  offerings,  even  among  the 
IProtestants.  They  are  held  powerful  in  cases  of  madness,  and  in 
cases  of  very  late  occurrence  Lunatics  have  been  left  all  night  bound 
to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that  the  Saint  would  cure  and  unloose 
them  before  morning." 

Idolatry  in  Bale's  Interlude  concerning  the  three  Laws  of  Nature, 
Moses,  and  Christ  (1562)  recounts  the  foUowing  physical  charms — 

'*  For  the  Coughe  take  Judas  Fare 
With  the  paiynge  of  a  Peare 
And  dnmke  them  without  femre 
If  ye  will  have  remedy : 

Thre  typpes  are  fore  the  hyckocke^ 
And  six  more  for  the  Chyckocke ; 
Tlius  my  pretty  pyckocke 
Recover  by  and  by« 

If  ye  can  not  slepe  but  slumber, 
Geve  Otes  unto  Saynt  Uncumber, 
And  Beanes  in  a  oerten  number 

Unto  Saynt  Blase  and  Saynt  Blythe. 

Give  Onyons  to  Saynt  Cutlake, 
And  Garlycke  to  Saynt  Cyryake, 
If  ye  wyll  shume  the  heade  ake 

Ye  shall  have  them  at  Quene  hyth.** 

From  Coles'  Art  of  Simpling  we  take  these  passages'^ 

"  It  hath  been  observed  that  if  a  Woman  with  Childe  eate  Qinnoes  mndi, 
and  Coriander  Seed  (the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  represse  and  stay  Vapours 
that  ascend  to  the  Braine)  it  will  make  the  Childe  ingenious :  and,  if  the 
Mother  eate  much  Onyons,  or  Beanes,  or  such  vapourous  food,  it  endangereth 
the  Childe  to  become  Lunaticke,  or  of  imperfect  Memory.  Boemus  relates 
that  in  Darien,  in  America,  the  Women  eate  an  Herb  when  they  are  great 
with  Childe,  which  makes  them  to  bring  forth  without  paine.  If  a  Man 
gather  Vervaine  the  first  day  of  the  New  Moon,  before  Sun  rising,  and  drinke 
the  Juice  thereof,  it  will  make  him  to  avoid  Lust  for  seven  yeare&  If  Asses 
chaunce  to  feed  much  upon  Hemlock,  they  will  fall  so  fast  asleep  that  thev 
will  seeme  to  be  dead,  insomuch  that  some,  thinking  them  to  be  dead  indee<C 
have  flayed  off  their  skins ;  yet,  after  the  Hemlock  had  done  operating,  they 
have  stirred  and  wakened  out  of  their  sleep,  to  the  griefe  and  amazement  of 
the  owners,  and  to  the  laughter  of  others.  Wood  Night-Shade,  or  Bitter 
sweet,  being  hung  about  the  Neck  of  Cattell  that  have  the  staggeis,  helpeth 
them." 

In  Buttes'  Dyetts  dry  Dinner  (1599)  we  are  assured  that  ^if  one 

*  «  The  Origin  of  the  Bell,"  says  Mr  Stuart,  "  is  to  be  referred  to  the  most 
remote  Ages  of  the  Celtic  Chnrchesy  whose  Ministers  spoke  a  dialect  of  that 
Language." 
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eate  three  small  Pomegranate  Flowers  (they  say)  for  an  whole  Yec^ 
he  shall  be  safe  from  all  maner  of  eyesore ;"  and  that  '*it  hath  bes 
and  yet  is  a  thing  which  Superstition  hath  beleeved,  that  the  Bo6 
anoynted  with  the  Juyce  of  Cichory  is  very  availeable  to  obtaine  tk 
favour  of  great  persons."  In  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities  we  read: 
"  Homer  relates  how  Autolycus's  Sons  staunched  Ulysses's  bboc^ 
Howing  from  a  wound  he  received  in  hunting  a  wild  Boar,  by  a  OumE. 
The  same  is  observed  by  Pliny,  who  adds  farther  that  it  was  repoitd 
by  Theophrastus  that  the  Hip-Gout  was  cured  in  the  same  maiuieT: 
by  Cato,  that  a  Charm  would  relieve  any  Member  out  of  Joint ;  z^i 
by  Marcus  Varro,  that  it  would  cure  the  gout  in  the  feet.  Chiron  m 
Pindar  is  said  to  use  the  same  remedy  in  some  Distempers,  but  nac 
in  all." 

Douce's  MS.  Notes  advert  to  the  practice  at  Exeter  of  those  who 
are  affected  with  agues  visiting  at  dead  of  night  the  nearest  cross 
road  five  different  times,  and  there  burying  a  new-laid  eg:g.  ''The 
visit  is  paid  about  an  hour  before  the  cold  fit  is  expected  ;  and  the? 
are  persuaded  that  with  the  Egg  they  shall  bury  the  Ague.  If  the 
experiment  fail  (and  the  agitation  it  occasions  may  often  render  it 
successful)  they  attribute  it  to  some  unlucky  accident  that  may  have 
befallen  them  on  the  way.  In  the  execution  of  this  matter  tluEy  ob- 
serve the  strictest  silence,  taking  care  not  to  speak  to  any  one  whom 
they  may  happen  to  meet."  Another  remedy  against  the  ague  ooe- 
sisted  in  breaking  a  salted  cake  of  bran  *  and  giving  it  to  a  dog  when 
the  fit  comes  on ;  by  which  means  they  suppose  die  malady  to  be 
transferred  from  the  patient  to  the  animaLt 

King  James  in  his  Daemonology  enumerates  ''such  kinde  tk 
Charmes  as,  commonly,  daft  wives  use  for  healing  forspoken  Goods 
[by  Goods  he  means  here  Cattle]  for  preserving  them  from  eviU  Eyes, 
by  knitting  Roun  Trees,  or  sundriest  kind  of  herbes,  to  the  haire  or 
tailes  of  the  Goodes,  by  curing  the  worme,  by  stemming  of  blood ;  br 
healing  of  Horse  Crookes ;  by  turning  of  the  Riddle ;  or  doing  of  such 
like  innumerable  Things  by  words,  without  applying  any  thing  meete 
to  the  part  offended,  as  Mediciners  doe :  or  else  by  staying  married 
Folkes  to  have  naturally  adoe  with  other,  by  knitting  so  many  knots 
upon  a  Point  at  the  time  of  their  Marriage." 

We  find  the  following  charms  in  the  History  of  Monsieur  Oufle — 

*'  Dew  Cakes  with  honey  were  given  to  those  who  entered  Trophomtf 
Cave,  to  free  them  from  any  mischiefs  from  the  Phantoms  which  should 
appear.  Bolbianus  says  that,  where  Purslain  is  laid  in  the  Bed,  those  in  i: 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  Vbion  that  nighL    A  Diamond  fastened  to  tbe 

^^~^— ~— ^  -     ■^^^^—  ^— — ^— ^^1^— ^^^»^— ^^^.jj ^^p^ij^^^^j^^— ^^^^.^^ 

Whitfoide's  A  Werke  for  Hoosholders  (1537)  mention  b  made  oft 

then  in  use  as  follows :  "The  Charmer  takeih  a  peoe  of  wfayt  Bcede, 

\  over  that  Breade  the  Pater  Noster,  and  maketh  a  Crosse  npoo  tbe 

len  doth  he  ley  that  pece  of  Breade  unto  the  Toth  that  aketh,  or 

sore ;  toornynge  the  Crosse  unto  the  Sore  or  Dysease,  and  99  is  tbe 

ealed."    M/iutibide  inveighs  against  this  as  ''eVill  and  damnable.** 

bpe's  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Qerk  of  the  Parish  is  the  foUowiag :  "  Ti± 

->ter  relates  how  he  discovered  a  lliief  with  a  Bible  and  Key,  lod 

^  Verses  of  the  Psalms  that  had  cored  Agnes." 
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eft  unn,  sQ  as  to  touch  the  ihin,  prevents  all  noctunial  Feitrt.  To  expri 
?bantoiii»  and  rid  people  of  Folly,  take  the  precious  Stone  Chrysolite,  set  it 
n  Gold,  and  let  them  wear  it  al>out  em.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Antients 
>elteyed  that  a  Nail  drawn  out  of  a  Sepulchre,  and  placed  on  the  Threshold 
>f  the  Bed-diamber  door,  would  drive  away  Phantoms  and  Visions  which 
errified  people  in  the  Night;  and  Ostanes  the  Magician  prescribed  the 
lipping  of  our  feet,  in  the  morning,  in  human  Urine,  as  a  preservative  against 
ijhanns." 

In  Berkshire  there  is  a  popular  superstition  that  a  ring  made  from 
ai  piece  of  silver  collected  at  the  Communion  is  a  cure  for  convulsions 
and  fits  of  every  kind  ;  and  apparently  that  collected  on  Easter  Sunday 
Ls  peculiarly  efficacious.  Another  superstition  holds  that  fits  may  be 
cured  by  a  silver  ring,  which  is  made  of  five  sixpences  collected  from 
Ave  different  bachelors,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  a  bachelor  to  a 
smith  that  is  a  bachelor  ;  none  of  tnose  giving  the  sixpences  knowing 
for  what  purpose,  or  to  whom,  they  gave  them.  One  may  trace  the 
same  crafty  motive  for  this  superstition,  as  in  the  money  given  upon 
touching  for  the  King's  Evil.  The  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  1704 
records  the  prevalence  in  Devonshire  of  a  similar  custom«  The 
materials  of  the  charm,  however,  are  different.  The  ring  must  be  made 
of  three  nails  or  screws  which  have  been  used  to  fasten  a  coffin,  and 
must  be  dug  out  of  the  churchyard*  Lupton  quotes  Mizaldus  in  behalf 
of  the  statement  that  **  three  Nails  made  in  the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist  (called  Midsommer  Eve),  and  driven  in  so  deep  that 
they  cannot  be  seen,  in  the  place  where  the  party  doth  fall  that  hath 
the  falling  Sicknesse,  and  naming  the  said  partie*s  name  while  it  is 
doing,  doth  drive  away  the  disease  quite.^  *'  The  Root  of  Vervin 
hanged  at  the  neck  of  such  as  have  the  King's  Evil,"  he  adds,  '^  brings 
a  marvellous  and  unhoped  help." 

We  learn  from  an  annotator  on  Antiquities  that  one  Squire  Morley 
of  Essex  used  to  say  a  prayer  which  be  hoped  would  do  no  harm 
when  he  hung  a  bit  of  vervain  root  from  a  scrofulous  person's  neck ; 
while  a  certain  lady  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  a  baked 
toad  hung  in  a  silk  bag  round  the  neck*  Pennant's  Zoology  mentions 
the  use  of  live  toads  in  the  same  way. 

Boorde  in  his  Introduction  to  Knowledge  (1542)  writes:  ''The 
Kynges  of  Englande  doth  halowe  every  yere  Crampe  Rynges,  y*  which 
Rynges  worne  on  one's  Fynger  doth  helpe  them  whych  hath  the 
Crampe ;"  and  the  Breviary  of  Health,  by  the  same  author,  among 
the  remedies  of  the  King's  Evil  has  the  following — 

"  For  this  matter,  let  every  man  make  Frendes  to  the  Kynges  Majestie,  for 
it  doth  perteyne  to  a  Kynge  to  helpe  this  Infirmitie  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
which  IS  geven  to  a  Kynge  anoynted.  But  for  as  much  as  some  Men  doth 
judge  divers  tymes  a  Fystle  or  a  Frenche  Pocke  to  be  the  Kynges  Evyll,  in 
such  matters  it  behoveth  not  a  Kynge  to  medle  witbalL" 

'*Rinjp  made  from  Coffin-hinges  are  supposed  to  prevent  the 
Cramp,  writes  Douce,  who  refers  the  reader  to  Waldron's  Literary 
Museum  for  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  blessing  of 
cramp  rings  on  Good  Friday. 

To  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Nov* 
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tSy  I77^»  iR^  w  ndcbled  Mir  a  paitagp  frtNft  %.  Kllcf  ftddlRssQd  by 
Ltxtl  Chancdlor  Hatton  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  dated  Sept.  iiUi,  158-, 
with  regard  to  an  epidemic  disorder  at  that  time  Tery  alamuBS :  "  I 
am  Hkewise  bold  to  recommend  my  most  humble  dutjr  to  our  dear 
Mistress"  (Queen  Elizabeth)  **by  this  Letter  and  RlNG^  which  hath 
the  virtue  to  expell  infectious  Airs,  and  is  (as  it  telleth  me)  t9  he  wtm 
beimxt  the  sweet  Duggs^  the  chaste  Nest  of  pure  Constancy.  I  tntst. 
Sir,  when  the  virtue  is  known,  it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the  TaliK.' 
On  March  1 1,  1773,  we  read  that  a  member  presented  an  eiq^visg 
from  a  sardonyx  which  fonneriy  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  St 
Alban's.  It  was  held  to  ensure  easy  ddveries,  by  being  laid,  in  the 
time  of  travail,  inter  mammas. 

Bulwer's  Chirologia  (1644)  afiirms:  ^This  miraculoos  Impmitino 
of  the  Hand  in  curing  the  Disease  called  the  Struma,  which  from  tbe 
constant  effect  of  that  sovereigne  Salve  is  called  the  King's  Kvi],  lus 
»acred  Majesty  that  now  is  hath  practised  with  as  good  saccessr  as 
any  of  his  royad  progenitours." 

Without  the  smallest  danger  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  disloyahj, 
we  now  may,  however,  safely  pronounce  that  the  royal  touch  for  the 
King's  Evil  is  referable  to  the  class  of  physical  charms. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Harrington,  in  his  Observations  on  our  aatie^ 
Statutes,  tells  of  an  old  man,  a  witness  in  a  cause,  who  averred  that 
when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxf<xdf  she  touched  him  whilst  a  child  for 
the  eviL  Being  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  his  evidence  whether 
he  was  really,  cured,  he  answered,  with  a  significant  smile,  that  be 
believed  himself  never  to  have  had  a  comphunt  that  deserved  to  be 
considered  as  the  evD,  but  that  his  parents  were  poor,  *^asulkadw 
9bjectumio  the  Ht  pfOou^P  The  great  resort  of  patients  and  the 
supposed  miraculous  cures  effected  on  the  like  occasions  may  well  be 
accounted  for  on  that  principle.  This  now  exploded  royal  gilt  is  thus 
described  by  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth — 

''Strangely  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  nloerous,  pitiful  to  the  Kye^ 
The  mere  despair  of  Surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  Stamp  about  their  Necks^ 
Put  on  with  holy  Prayers." 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  1751,  "I 
touch,  but  God  healeth,"  was  the  form  of  words  used  by  our  langs  or 
old  when  they  touched  for  the  evil ;  but  the  ceremony  was  never  per- 
formed except  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  who  introduced 
the  patient  to  the  royal  presence  for  that  salutary  purpose.  Moreover, 
a  form  of  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing  was  used,  ^  and  the  King  hung 
a  small  piece  of  ^9//z/^r  about  the  person's  neck,  which  he  was  required 
to  wear  during  his  life.''  This  reference  to  the  small  piece  of  **  sdver,'' 
however,  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  a  proclamation  concerning  the  core 
of  the  king's  evil,  contained  in  Rushworth,  specifying  the  coin  as  "an 
Angel ; "  which  being  put  about  the  patient's  neck  by  the  king,  he 
repeated,  *'  That  light  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  into 
the  world ;"  the  Lord's  Prayer  then  followed,  and  another  on  behalf 
of  the  diseased  that,  receiving  health,  he  may  render  thanks  to  God 
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In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotfamd  <i795)  we  read  ol  a  man 

tiamed  Innis  touching  for  the  King's  Evil :  ^'  He  is  the  seventh  son ; 

SLnd  it  is  firmly  believed  in  the  country  that  he  has  this  gift  of  curing. 

He  touches  or  rubs  over  the  sore  with  his  hand,  two  Thursdays  and 

tivo  Sundays  successively,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  says,  ^li 

%s  God  that  cures!*    He  asks  nothing  for  his  trouble.    It  is  believed 

if  he  did,  there  would  be  no  cure.    He  is  often  sent  for  out  of  the 

country;  and  though  he  asks  nothing,  yet  the  patients,  or  their  friends, 

make  him  presents.    He  is  perfectly  illiterate,  and  says  he  does  not 

know  how  the  cure  is  effected,  but  that  God  is  pleased  to  work  it  in 

consequence  of  his  touch."    The  same  supposed  quality  of  curing  the 

King's  Evil  by  touch  in  a  seventh  male  child  has  been  already  noticed 

among  the  CHARMS  in  Odd  Numbers. 

*'  If  they  never  give  Fire  out  of  their  Houses  to  their  Neighbours, "  write$ 
Camden  in  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  "  they  fancy  their 
Horses  will  live  the  longer  and  be  more  healthy.  If  the  owners  of  Horses  eat 
Hgors,  they  must  take  care  to  eat  an  even  number,  otherwise  some  mischief 
vnir  betide  the  Horses.  Grooms  are  not  allowed  Eggs,  and  the  Riders  are 
obliged  to  wash  their  Hands  after  eating  them.  When  a  Horse  dies,  his 
Feet  and  Legs  are  hung  up  in  the  House,  and  even  the  Hoofs  are  accoonted 
sacred.  It  is  by  no  means  allowable  to  praise  a  Hotse  or  any  other  Animal, 
unless  you  say  God  save  him,  or  spit  upon  him.  If  any  mischance  befalls  the 
Horse,  in  three  days  after,  they  find  out  the  person  who  commended  him,  that 
he  may  whisper  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  right  Ear.  They  believe  some  Men's 
Byes  have  a  power  of  bewitching  Horses ;  and  then  they  send  for  certain  old 
Women,  who,  by  muttering  short  Prayers,  restore  them  to  health.  Their 
Hones'  Feet  are  subject  to  a  Worm,  which  gradually  creeping  upwards  pro- 
duces others  of  its  own  species,  and  corrupts  the  body.  Against  this  Worm 
they  call  in  a  Witch,  who  must  come  to  the  Horse  two  Mondays  and  one 
Thursday,  and  breathe  upon  the  place  where  the  Worm  lodges,  and  after 
repeating  a  Charm  the  Horse  recovers.  This  Charm  they  will,  for  a  Sum  of 
Money,  teach  to  many  people,  after  first  swearing  them  never  to  disclose  it." 

In  Jorden's  Briefe  Discourse  of  a  Disease  called  the  Suffocation  o( 
the  Mother  (1603)  wc  have  the  following  on  the  subject  of  physical 
charms— 

"  If  we  cannot  moderate  these  perturbations  of  the  mtnde  by  reason  and 
perswasions,  or  by  alluring  their  (the  patients)  mindes  another  way,  we  may 
poUtikely  continue  them  in  their  fentasies,  that  wee  may  the  better  uistea  some 
Cure  upon  them :  as  Constantinus  AfTriccanuB  (if  it  be  his  Booke  which  is 
inserted  among  Galen's  Works,  de  Incantadone,  Adjuratione,  &c.)  affirmeth» 
and  practised  with  good  successes  upon  one  who  was  impoUm  ad  Venerefitt 
and  thought  himseli  bewitched  therewith,  by  reading  unto  him  a  foolish 
Medicine  out  of  Cleopatra,  made  with  a  Crowe's  Gall  and  Oyle :  whereof  the 
Patient  tooke  so  great  conceit  that,  upon  the  use  of  it,  be  presently  recovered 
his  strength  and  abilitie  againe.  The  like  opinion  is  to  bM  helde  of  all  those 
superstitious  Remedies  which  have  crept  into  our  profession,  of  CharmeSy  Exor» 
cismes,  Considiations^  Characters^  Periapts^  Amulets ^  Incense,  Holie- Water, 
ClotUs  crossed  and  folded  superstitiously,  Repeating  of  a  certaine  number  and 
forme  of  Prayers  ox  Ave  Maries,  Offering  to  certcdne  Saintes,*  •♦•♦•# 
through  the  Welding  Ring,  and  a  hundred  such  like  Toyes  and  Gambols ; 
which  when  they  prevaile  in  the  cure  of  Diseases,  it  is  not  for  any  supei^ 
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nattttall  vertne  in  tbem,  either  from  God  or  the  DitcU  [althoQgli  peifa^  fte 
IMvell  may  have  a  coUatendl  intent  or  worke  therein,  namely,  to  dzawe  w  mo 
Superstition],  but  by  leason  of  the  confident  peiswasion  which  melanrholftf 
and  passionate  people  may  have  in  them ;  according  to  the  saying  of  Avices, 
that  the  confidence  of  the  Patient  in  die  meanes  used  is  oftentimes  moie 
available  to  cure  Diseases  then  all  other  Remedies  whatsoever." 

In  Osborne's  Advice  to  a  Son  (1656)  we  read  :  ^  Be  not  therefore 
hasty  to  register  all  you  understand  not  in  the  black  Calendar  of 
Hell,  as  some  have  done  the  Weapon  Salve,  passing  by  the  Cuic  of 
the  King's  Evill  altogether,  as  improbable  to  Sense :  lest  you  resemhk 
the  Pope,  who  anathematized  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburj^e  for  xnaintatB- 
tng  Antipodes,  or  the  Consistory  for  decreeing  against  the  probable 
opinion  of  the  Earth's  motion." 

Werenfels  writes  :  **  If  the  superstitious  person  be  wounded  by  any 
chance,  he  applies  the  Salve,  not  to  the  Wound  but,  what  is  more 
effectual,  to  the  Weapon  by  which  he  received  it  By  a  new  kind  of 
sirt,  he  will  transplant  his  Disease,  like  a  Scion,  and  graft  it  into  what 
Tree  he  pleases.  The  Fever  he  will  not  drive  away  by  Medicines ; 
but,  what  is  a  more  certain  remedy,  having  pared  his  Nails,  and  tied 
them  to  a  Cray-fish,  he  will  turn  his  back,  and,  as  Deucalion  did  the 
Stones  from  which  a  new  progeny  of  Men  arose,  throw  them  behind 
him  into  the  next  River.^ 

Of  the  old  register  in  Christ  Church  in  Hampshire,  Warner  affirms 
that  it  affords  several  curious  receipts  or  modes  of  cure,  evidently 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  couched  in 
the  uncouth  phraseology  of  the  period,  for  some  singular  cases  of  indis- 
position; which,  however,  he  declined  to  embody  in  his  Topographical 
Remarks  from  motives  of  delicacy. 
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Some  years  ago,  writes  the  Connoisseur,  there  was  publicly  adver- 
tised among  the  other  extraordinary  medicines  whose  wonderful 
qualities  are  daily  related  in  the  last  page  of  a  newspaper,  a  most 
efficacious  love  powder;  by  which  a  despairing  lover  might  create 
affection  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  cruel  mistress.  Lovers  indeed 
have  always  been  fond  of  enchantment  Shakespeare  has  represented 
Othello  as  accused  of  winning  his  Desdemona  ''  by  Conjuration  and 
mighty  Magic;"  and  both  Theocritus  and  Virgu  have  introduced 
women  into  their  Pastorals,  using  charms  and  incantations  to  recover 
the  affections  of  their  sweethearts.  Thus  abo  in  Gay's  Shepherd's 
Week— 

*'  Strait  to  the  Tothecanr*s  Shop  I  went. 

And  in  Love  Powder  all  my  Money  spent; 

Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayer^ 

When  to  the  Ale-house  Lubberkin  repairs, 

lliese  golden  flies  into  his  Mug  I'll  throw, 

And  stion  the  Swain  with  fervent  Love  shall  glow.** 

In  Newton's  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  selfe  (1602),  under  the  head  of 
Breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  inquiry  is  made  *^  whether, 
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l>y  any  secret  sleight,  or  cunnin$r»  as  Drinkes,  Drugges,  Medicines^ 

charmed  Potions^  Amatorious  Philters^  Figures,  Characters,  or  any 

such  like  paltering  Instruments,  Devises,  or  Practises,  thou  hast  gone 

about  to  procure  others  to  doate  for  love  of  thee ; "  and  Ferrand's  Love 

Melancholy  (1640)  represents :   ^  We  have  sometimes  among  our  silly 

"benches  some  that,  out  of  a  foolish  Curiosity  they  have,  must  needs 

l>e  putting  in  practice  some  of  those  feats  that  they  have  received  by 

Tradition  from  their  Mother,  perhaps,  or  Nurse ;  and  so,  not  thiiddng 

forsooth  to  doe  any  harme,  as  they  nope,  they  paganize  it  to  their  own 

damnation.    For  it  is  most  certain  that  Botakomancy,  which  is  done 

by  the  noise  or  crackling  that  Kneehoime,  Box,  or  Bay-leaves  make 

iwhen  they  are  crushed  betwixt  one's  hands,  or  cast  into  the  Fire,  was 

of  old  in  use  among  the  Pagans,  who  were  wont  to  bruise  Poppy 

Flowres  betwixt  their  hands,  by  this  meanes  thinking  to  know  their 

Loves :  and  for  this  cause  Theocritus  cals  this  hearb  Ti^Vc^or,  quasi 

AfiKv^w^  as  if  we  should  say  Tel-Love^ 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  love  charms,  characters,  amulets,  or  such* 
like  periapses,  Ferrand  protests  that  they  are  '*  such  as  no  Christian 
Physitian  ought  to  use :  notwithstanding  that  the  common  people  doe 
to  this  day  too  superstitiously  believe  and  put  in  practice  many  of 
these  paganish  devices." 

In  The  Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer  (1673)  we  are  told :  ''  He 
trappans  a  young  Heiress  to  run  away  with  a  Footman,  by  perswading 
a  young  Girl  'tis  her  destiny :  and  sells  the  old  and  ugly  Philtres  and 
Love-powder  to  procure  them  Sweethearts ;  ^  and  Werenfels  has  it 
that ''  whenever  the  superstitious  person  is  in  love,  he  will  complain 
that  Tempting  Powder  has  been  given  him.** 

The  unfortunate  Miss  Blandy,  who  was  executed  many  years  ago 
for  poisoning  her  father,  persisted  to  the  last  in  affirming  that  she 
thought  the  powder  which  her  villainous  lover,  Cranston,  sent  her  to 
admmister  to  him  was  a  love-powder^  which  was  to  conciliate  her 
father's  affection  to  the  captain.  She  met  her  death  with  this  assevera- 
tion, and  those  who  have  considered  the  wonderful  power  of  super- 
stition, added  to  the  fascination  of  love,  will  be  half  persuaded  to 
believe  that  she  did  not  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  lie  in  her  mouth. 
Further,  her  dying  request  to  be  buried  close  to  her  father  appears  to 
us  a  corroborating  proof  that,  though  she  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
his  premature  death  and  underwent  the  judgment  of  the  law  for  the 
same,  yet  she  was  not  in  the  blackest  sense  of  the  word  his  wilful 
murderess. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January  1731  narrates  an  event  that 
occurred  in  December  of  the  previous  year.  A  man  at  a  village  near 
Mortagne  in  France  had  been  lon|^  ill  of  a  distemper  which  puzzled  the 

J>hysicians.  His  wife,  believing  him  to  be  bewitched,  consulted  a  con* 
uror,  who  showed  her  the  wizard  (her  husband's  uncle)  in  a  glass  of  water^ 
and  told  her  that,  to  oblige  him  to  withdraw  the  charm,  they  must  beat 
him  and  bum  the  soles  of  his  feet.  On  her  return  she  sent  for  the  uncle, 
whom  with  the  assistance  of  her  relations  she  beat  unmercifully,  besides 
burning  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the  crown  of  his  head  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  died  within  two  days.  When  the  woman  and  her  accom- 
plices were  seized,  she  owned  the  fact,  and  said  if  it  was  to  do  again. 
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riie  would  do  it.  A  sabsequent  number  of  the  MagasAe  reoovdstk 
woman's  being  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  explains  that  '^ggas. 
interest  was  nuiking  to  get  her  sentence  commuted,  tJu /ad  firocee£si 
from  conjugal  affection.^ 

"•  Hide  some  Dazv-roots  under  your  Pillow,  and  han|^  your  Shoes 
out  of  the  Window,  is  the  admonition  given  in  the  oomedy  cntitied 
The  Mock-Marriage  (1696),  by  way  of  a  love  diarm  to  cause  one  is 
dream  of  his  love. 

Andrews  (in  his  Continuation  of  Henry's  History)  maintams  tk 
incredibility  of  the  asseverations  contained  in  Bothwell's  will  to  tbe 
effect  that  ''as  he  had  from  his  youth  addicted  himself  much  to  the 
art  of  Enchantment  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  he  had  bewitched  ibe 
Queen  (Mary)  to  fall  in  love  with  him." 

In  The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimi^e  into  Ireland  (1723)  we  read: 
**•  They  often  use  Philtres."  "^  The  Spark  that's  resolved  to  sacxince 
his  youth  and  vigour  on  a  Damsel,  whose  co)'ness  will  not  accept  d 
his  Love-OblationSy  he  threads  a  Needle  with  the  Hair  of  her  Head, 
and  then  running  it  thro'  the  most  fleshy  part  of  a  dead  Man,  as  ^ 
brawn  of  the  Arms,  Thigh,  or  the  Calf  of  the  Leg,  the  Chann  las  that 
virtue  in  it,  as  to  make  her  run  mad  for  him  whom  she  so  latdj 
slighted." 

The  fc^wing  is  found  in  Herrick's  Hesperides'— 

A  Ckarmi,  or  an  AUay^for  Love^ 

•'IfsobeaToadbelaid 
In  a  Sheep-skin  newly  flaid. 
And  that  ty'd  to  Man,  'twill  sever 
Him  and  his  affections  ever." 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Quincunx  Artificially  Considered, 
tions  a  rural  charm  ajgainst  dodder,  tetter,  and  strangling  weeds; 
which  consisted  in  placing  a  chalked  tile  at  thefotur  comers  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  fields, ''  which,  though  ridiculous  in  the  intention,  vas 
rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the  magic 
through  all  parts  of  the  area." 

The  following  rural  charms  occur  in  Herrick's  Hesperid 

"This  rie  tell  ye  by  the  way, 
Maidens,  when  ye  Leavens  lay, 
Crosse  your  Dow,  and  your  dispatch 
Will  be  better  for  your  Batch." 

*'  In  the  Motning  when  ye  rise. 
Wash  your  Hands  and  cleanse  your  £ye$» 
Next  be  sure  ye  have  a  care 
To  disperse  the  Water  fane: 
For  as  farre  as  that  doth  light, 
So  farre  keeps  the  evil  spright** 
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•<  If  ye  feare  to  be  affrighted, 
When  ye  are  (by  chance)  beaightedi 
In  yonr  pocket,  for  a  trust, 
Carrie  nothing  but  a  Crust : 
For  that  holie  piece  of  Bread 
Charmes  the  danger  and  the  dread." 

Some  older  charms,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  Bale's  Interlude 
concerning  the  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ  (1562},  wherein 

Idolatry  says — 

"  With  blassynges  of  Saynt  Gennayna 
I  wyll  me  so  determyne 
That  neyther  Fox  nor  Vermyne 
Shall  do  my  Chyckens  harme. 
For  your  Gese  seke  Saynt  Lcgcarde, 
And  for  yonr  Duckes  Saynt  Leonaidei 
For  horse  take  Moyses  yearde, 
There  is  no  better  Charme. 

Take  me  a  Napkyn  folte 
With  the  byas  of  a  bolte ; 
For  the  healyng  of  a  Colte 

No  better  thynge  can  be: 
For  Lampes  and  for  Bottes 
Take  me  Saynt  Wilfride*s  knottes^ 
And  holy  Saynt  Thomas  Lottes, 

On  my  Lyfe  I  wanande  ye. 

A  Dram  of  a  Shepe's  Tyrdle, 
And  good  Saynt  Frances  Gyrdle^ 
With  the  hamlet  of  a  HynlTe, 

Are  wholsom  for  the  I^ppe; 
Besydes  these  Charmes  afore 
I  have  feates  many  more 
That  kepe  styll  in  store, 

Whom  nowe  I  over  hyppe.** 

The  Athenian  Oracle  preserves  the  following  rural  charm  to  stop 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  all  other  haemorrhages — 

*'  In  the  blood  of  Adam  Sin  was  taken. 
In  the  blood  of  Christ  it  was  all  to  shaken, 
And  br  the  same  blood  I  do  the  charge. 
That  the  blood  of  (       *)  ran  no  longer  at  large.  ** 

Writes  Ady  in  his  Candle  in  the  Dark  (1655) :  *'  It  appeareth  still 
among  conunon  silly  country  people,  how  they  had  learned  Charms 
by  traidition  from  Popish  times,  for  curing  Cattle,  Men,  Women,  and 
Children ;  for  churning  of  Butter,  for  baking  their  Bread,  and  many 
other  occasions  ;  one  or  two  whereof  I  wUi  rehearse  only,  for  brevity. 
An  old  Woman  in  Essex,  who  was  living  in  my  time,  she  had  lived 
also  in  Queen  Marie's  time,  had  learned  thence  many  Popish  Charms, 

*  Naming  the  christian  and  sirname  of  the  party. 
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one  whereof  was  this  ;  every  Night  when  she  lay  d6wn  to  sle^  ske 
Charmed  her  Bed,  saying — 

'  Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on :' 

and  this  would  she  repeat  three  times^  reposing  great  confidence 
therein,  because  ^she  said)  she  had  been  taught  it,  when  she  was  a 
young  maid,  by  tne  Church-men  of  those  times." 
Again — 

*'  Another  old  Woman  came  into  an  House  at  a  time  when  as  the  mil 
was  churning  of  Butter,  and  having  laboured  long  and  could  not  nuLke  ber 
Butter  come,  the  old  Woman  told  the  Maid  what  was  wont  to  be  done  wbs 
she  was  a  maid,  and  also  in  her  mother's  young  time,  that  if  it  hafypened  thdr 
Butter  would  not  come  readily,  they  used  a  Charm  to  be  said  over  it,  wfaHtf 
yet  it  was  in  beating,  and  it  would  come  straightways,  and  that  was  tlus — 

'  Come  ButteTf  come, 
Come  Butter,  come* 
Peter  stands  at  the  Gate, 
Waiting  for  a  butter'd  Cake, 
Come  Batter,  come.' 

This,  said  the  old  Woman,  being  said  three  times^  will  make  your  Butter  oom^ 
for  it  yrd&  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned  Churchman  in  Queen  Marie'i 
Days,  when  as  Churchmen  had  more  cunning,  and  could  teach  people  m2sy 
a  trick,  that  our  Ministers  now  a  days  know  not." 

In  Whimzies,  Braithwaite's  description  of  a  balladmonger  proceeds: 
''  His  Badlads,  cashiered  the  City,  must  now  ride  poast  for  the  Country: 
where  they  are  no  lesse  admired  than  a  Gyant  in  a  Pageant :  till  at 
last  they  grow  so  common  there  too,  as  every  poore  Milk-maid  can 
chant  and  chirpe  it  under  her  Cow,  which  she  useth  eis  an  karmUsu 
CJtartne  to  make  her  let  downe  her  Milk.'' 

A  slunk  or  abortive  calf,  buried  in  the  highway  over  which  cattle 
frequently  pass,  Grose  tells  us,  will  greatly  prevent  that  misfortune 
happening  to  cows  ;  and  he  represents  it  as  commonly  practised  io 
Sutlolk, 

In  his  Art  of  Simpling,  Coles  gives  it  as  a  tradition  that  if  a  hand- 
ful  of  arsmart  be  put  under  the  saddle,  upon  a  tired  horse*s  back,* 
it  will  make  him  travel  fresh  and  lustily. 

"  If  a  Footman  take  Mugwort  and  put  into  his  Shoes  in  the  morning,  ike 
may  goe  forty  miles  before  noon,  and  not  be  weary.  The  Seed  of  Fifobnt 
strewed  between  the  Sheets  causeth  Chastity.  If  one  that  hath  eaten  Cmur 
doe  but  breath  on  a  painted  Face,  the  Colour  will  vanish  away  straight.  Tbe 
seeils  of  Docks  tyed  to  the  left  arme  of  a  Woman  do  helpe  Banrennesse.  All 
kinde  of  Docks  have  this  property,  that  what  Flesh,  or  Meat,  is  sod  thetewit]i, 
though  it  be  never  so  old,  hard,  or  tough,  it  will  beoome  tender  and  meet  to 
he  eaten.  CtUamint  will  recover  stinking  meat,  if  it  be  laid  amongst  it  whilst 
it  is  raw.     The  often  smelling  to  BasU  breedeth  a  Scorpion  in  the  Braia. 

*  Lupton  quotes  Mizaldus  in  support  of  the  statement,  "Moosear,  say 
manner  of  way  ministered  to  Horses,  brings  this  help  unto  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  hurt,  whiles  the  Smith  is  shooinj;  of  Uiem,  therfore  it  is  called  i 
many  Herba  Clavorum^  the  Herb  of  NaUSi*^ 
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*riie  root  of  MaJfPieny  clryed,  tied  to  the  Neck,  doth  help  the  Incabasi 
'^lehich  we  call  the  Mare.  If  Maids  will  take  wilde  Tansey^  and  lay  it  to  soake 
in  Bntter-milke  nine  dayes,  and  wash  their  Faces  therewith,  it  will  make  them 
look  very  fiure.** 

Coles  enlai^es  on  the  theme  in  his  Adam  in  Eden — 

*'  It  18  said,  yea  and  believed  by  many,  that  Moofvwart  will  open  the  Locks 
^prherewith  Dwelling-houses  are  made  £a[st,  if  it  be  put  into  the  Key-hole ;  as 
also  that  it  will  loosen  the  Locks,  Fetters,  and  Shoes  from  those  Horses*  feet 
that  goe  on  the  places  where  it  groweth  ;  and  of  this  opinion  was  Master 
Oulpeper,  who^  thongh  he  railed  against  superstition  in  others,  yet  had  enough 
of  it  nimselfe,  as  may  appear  by  his  story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex '  his  Horses, 
^rhich  being  drawn  up  in  a  body,  many  of  them  lost  their  Shoos  upon 
AVhite  Downe  in  Devonshire,  neer  Tiverton,  because  Moonwort  grows  upon 
Heaths." 

Turner  in  his  British  Physician  (1687)  is  confident  that,  though  moon- 
wort  "be  the  Moon's  Herb,  yet  it  is  neither  Smith,  Farrier,  nor 
Picklock ;  **  and  Wither  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt  (1622)  writes — 

''There  is  an  Herb, some  say,  whose  vertue's  such 
It  in  the  pasture,  only  with  a  touch, 
Unshi«oes  the  new-shod  Steed." 

Among  Tree  superstitions  may  be  ranked  the  reflection  recorded 
by  Armstrong  in  his  History  of  Minorca:  "The  Vine  excepted,  the 
Minorquins  never  prune  a  Tree,  thinking  it  irreligious  in  some  degree 
to  presume  to  direct  its  growth;  and  if  you  express  vour  wonder  that 
they  forbear  this  useful  practice,  and  inform  them  of  the  advantages 
that  attend  it  in  other  countries,  their  answer  is  ever  ready :  God 
knows  best  how  a  Tree  should grow^* 

Rue  was  hung  about  the  neck,  as  an  amulet  against  witchcraft,  in 
Aristotle's  time.  The  passage  in  Hamlet  will  be  familiar  to  the 
reader :  *^  There's  Rue  for  you,  and  here's  some  for  me.  We  may  call 
it  Herb  of  Grace  on  Sundays.'*  Rue  was  called  herb  of  grace  by  the 
country-people,  and  probably  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Warburton, 
that  it  was  used  on  Sundays  by  the  Romanists  in  their  exorcisms. 

Thunder  superstitions  have  been  in  part  considered  under  the  head 
of  omens ;  yet  the  charms  and  superstitious  preservatives  against 
thunder  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

From  a  passage  in  Greene's  Penelope's  Web  (1601)  it  would  seem 
that  wearing  a  bay  Uaf-wzs  a  charm  against  thunder :  '*  He  which 
weareth  the  Bay-leafe  is  priviledged  from  the  prejudice  of  Thunder.* 
So  in  Webster's  White  Devil  (1612)  Cornelia  says — 

"  Reach  the  Bays : 
111  tie  a  Garland  here  about  his  Head, 
'Twill  keep  my  Boy  from  Lightning." 

In  A  Strange  Metamorphosis  of  Man  (1634)  the  bay-tree,  it  is 
observed,  is  '*  priviledged  by  Nature  that  even  Thunder  and  Lightning 
are  here  even  taxed  of  partiality,  and  will  not  touch  him  for  respect's 
sake,  as  a  sacred  thing. 
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To  the  tame  effect  is  the  simile  died  from  some  old  Es^lisk  poet 
fai  Bodeoham's  B^vedere  (i6oo>^ 

"  As  Thunder  nor  fierce  Lightning  humes  the  Bsf, 
So  no  extremitie  hath  power  oo  Fame.* 

In  Jonsonus  Virbius,  the  elegy  upon  Ben  Jonson  by  Hcmy  Kiog 
(subsequently  Bishop  of  Chichester),  an  elegant  complmeat  is  puc 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  in  allusion  to  the  supeistmous  idea  ot 
imurel  being  a  defensative  against  thunder — 


*'  I  tee  that  Wreath,  which  doth  ihdwmnrarwu 
*  Gainst  the  f»fich  Sirmaha  of  Thtmder^  is  no  Charme 
To  keepe  off  Death**  pale  dart :  for  (Jonson)  then, 
Thon  had*st  been  niimber*d  still  with  living  Men: 
Time's  Sythe  had  fear'd  thy  Law&ell  to  invade, 
Nor  thee  this  subject  of  our  sorrow  made." 

So  also  we  read  in  Diogenes  in  his  Singularitie  (i  S91) :  **  Yoq  beare 
the  Feather  of  a  Phoenix  in  your  bosome  against  all  Wetfaeis  and 
Thunders,  LAurell  to  escape  Lightning^  &&" 

The  practice,  popular  in  Kent  and  Herefordshire  of  putting  a  cold 
iron  bar  upon  the  barrels  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  souring  <rf 
beer  by  thunder,  has  already  been  adverted  to. 

Tiberius^  writes  Leigh  m  his  Observations  on  the  first  twelve 
Cssars  (1047),  ''feared  Thunder  exceedin^y ;  and  when  the  Aire  or 
Weather  was  anythine  troubled,  he  ever  carnal  a  Chaplet  or  Wreath 
of  Lawrell  about  his  Neck,  because  that  (as  Pliny  reporteth)  is  never 
blasted  with  Lightning ;  **  and  Augustus  ^  was  so  mudi  afraid  of 
Thunder  and  Lightning  that  he  ever  carried  about  with  him  for  a 
preservative  remedy  a  SeaUs  skiKme  ;'*  or,  as  a  note  suggests,  **  of  a 
Sea-Calfe,  which,  as  Plinie  writeth,  checketh  all  Lightnings^'* 

Hill's  Natural  and  Artificial  Conclusions  (i67c$|provides  what  is 
termed  a  natural  means  for  protecting  one's  house  from  thunder  and 
lightning.  ''An  ancient  audhor  recited  (among  divers  other  experi- 
ments of  Nature  which  he  had  found  out)  that  if  the  herb  Hausitek, 
or  Syngreen,  do  grow  on  the  House-top,  the  same  House  is  never 
stricken  with  Lightning  or  Thunder."  It  may  be  explained  here  that 
it  is  still  comnK>n,  in  nuiny  parts  of  England,  to  plant  this  herb  upon 
the  tops  of  cottages ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  it  (in  his 
Quincunx)  as  a  reputed  defensative  in  almost  the  same  words  with  HiU. 

According  to  Amot's  Edinburgh,  the  elders  of  the  Scottish  Church 
in  1594  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  abolish  an  irrational  custom 
among  the  husbandmen,  which  not  unreasonably  gave  great  offence. 
The  farmers  were  apt  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  land  untilled  and 
uncropped  year  after  year  ;  and  this  spot,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
dedicated  to  Satan,  was  styled  ''  the  Good  Man's  Croft,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  landlord's  acre.  Some  pagan  ceremony  probably  had  given  rise 
to  so  strange  a  superstition;  which  it  is  easy  to  see  was  designed 
as  a  charm  or  peace-offering  in  behalf  of  the  fertility  of  the  rest  of  the 
land. 

Professor  Playfair^  m  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  St  Andrews,  26th 
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January  1804,  recounts  among  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  private  breweries  to  throw  a  live  coal  into 
the  vat,  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  fairies  ;  that  a  cow's  milk  is 
secured  against  their  abstraction  by  a  burning  coal  being  passed  across 
her  back  and  under  her  belly  immediately  after  her  delivoy ;  and  that 
they  are  debarred  from  entry  into  a  house  at  night  by  the  lower  end  of 
the  crook,  or  iron  chain  by  which  a  vessel  is  suspended  over  the  fire, 
being  raised  up  a  few  links. 

Martin  gives  it  as  received  opinion  in  the  Western  Islands  (as  well 
as  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  mainland)  that  by  a  charm,  or 
some  other  secret  way,  women  are  able  to  convey  the  increase  of  their 
neighbour's  cows'  milk  to  their  own  use ;  that  the  milk  so  charmed 
does  not  produce  the  ordinary  quantity  of  butter  ;  that  the  curds  made 
of  that  milk  is  so  tough  that  it  cannot  acquire  the  firmness  of  ordinary 
cheese  ;  and  that  it  also  is  much  lighter  in  weight  Besides,  the  butter 
so  taken  away  and  joined  to  the  charmer's  butter  is  easily  discernible  by 
a  mark  of  separation,  to  wit,  diversity  of  colour ;  that  which  is  charmed 
being  paler  than  the  other.  If  butter  so  marked  is  found  on  a  sus- 
pected woman,  she  is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  guilty.  To  recover 
this  loss,  they  take  a  little  of  the  rennet  from  all  the  suspected  persons, 
and  put  it  into  an  eggshell  full  of  milk ;  ''  and  when  that  from  the 
charmer  is  mingled  with  it,  it  presently  curdles,  and  not  before.** 
Some  women,  he  adds,  make  use  of  the  root  of  groundsel  as  an  amulet 
against  such  charms,  by  putting  it  among  the  cream. 

In  the  island  of  Fladda  Chuan,  writes  Martin,  is  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  Columbus  ;  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  an  altar  whereon  is  a 
circular  blue  stone,  which  is  always  moist.  This  stone  the  fishermen, 
when  detained  on  the  isle  by  contrary  winds,  are  wont  to  wash  with 
water  all  round,  in  the  persuasion  that  thereby  they  will  procure  a 
favourable  wind ;  and  such,  moreover,  is  the  regard  they  entertain  for 
it  that  they  swear  decisive  oaths  upon  it.  He  adds  that  it  was  an 
ancient  custom  among  the  islanders  to  hang  a  he-goat  to  the  boat's 
mast,  in  expectation  of  thereby  obtaining  a  favourable  wind. 

At  lona,  we  further  learn,  there  is  a  stone  erected,  of  which  native 
credulity  holds  that  whoever  reaches  out  his  arm  along  the  stone  three 
times  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  never  err 
in  steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel ;  and  of  Borera  island  we  are  told : 
'^  There  is  a  Stone  in  form  of  a  Cross,  in  the  Row  opposite  to  St.  Mar/s 
Church,  about  five  foot  high.  The  Natives  call  it  the  Water-Cross, 
for  the  antient  Inhabitants  had  a  custom  of  erecting  this  sort  of  Cross 
to  procure  Rain ;  and  when  they  had  got  enough,  they  laid  it  flat  on  the 
ground ;  but  this  custom  is  now  disused."  Martin  also  mentions  a 
globular  green  stone,  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  which  for  its  intrinsic 
value  has  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posteritv  for  several  ages. 
''  The  virtue  of  it  is  to  remove  stitches  in  the  side,  oy  laying  it  close  to 
the  place  affected.  They  say,  if  the  patient  does  not  outlive  the  dis- 
temper, the  Stone  removes  out  of  the  Bed  of  its  own  accord,  and  }  contra* 
The  natives  use  this  Stone  for  swearing  decisive  Oaths  upon  it.  The 
credulous  Vulgar  believe  that,  if  this  Stone  is  cast  among  the  front  of 
an  enemy,  the^  will  all  run  away.  The  custody  of  it  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  a  Family  called  Clan-Chattons,  alias  Mack-Intosh." 

SB 
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CHAllACTS. 

Characts  seem  to  have  been  charms  in  the  form  of  inscripdoBs. 
Dugdale  has:  *'That  he  use  ne  hide  no  €hannt«  ne  cbarecte/ 
and  Gowcr — 

*'  With  his  Cmrrectf  woald  htm  enchavnt;  ** 

**  Through  his  Carectes  and  figures ;  ** 

"  And  his  Carecte  as  he  was  taw^t 
Heimd." 

Among  the  current  superstitious  practices  censured  in  Dives  acd 
Pauper  (1493)  are  enumerated  *^  any  Charmes  in  gadering^  of  Herbes, 
or  hanfynge  ofScrowes  abottU  Man  or  Woman  or  Childe  or  Betst  Jw 
any  Sekmsse^  with  any  Scripture  or  figures  and  Carectes^  but  if  it  k 
Pater  Noster^  Ave^  or  the  Credtyor  holy  wordes  of  the  Go^el^  or  ofkeij 
Wrytyfor  devocion  natfor  Curiousiie,  and  only  with  the  Tokene  ofikt 
holy  Crosse;  "  and  the  £arl  of  Northampton's  Defensative  against  the 
Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies  (1503)  records  :  '^  One  of  the  Reysxers 
which  served  under  the  Frenche  Admirall  at  the  Siege  of  Poictiers  was 
founde,  after  he  was  dead,  to  have  about  his  Necke  a  Pursse  of  Ta&u, 
«nd  within  the  same  a  piece  of  parchment  full  of  characters  in  Hebrew ; 
beside  many  Cycles,  Semicircles,  Tryangles,  &c.,  with  sundrie  shorn 
cuttes  and  shreddings  of  the  Psalmes — Deus  misereatur  nostri,  &c 
An^elis  suis  mandavit  de  te,  &c.  Super  Aspidem  &  Basiliscuni,  &c ; 
as  if  the  prophecies  which  properly  belong  to  Christe  might  be 
wriested  to  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  every  private  Man." 

*'  What  wicked  blindeness  is  this  than,"  we  read  in  The  Bumynge 
of  Pauleys  Church  (1563),  ''to  thinke  that  wearing  Prayers  written  is 
roUes  about  with  theym,  as  S.  John's  GospelL  the  length  of  our  Lord,  the 
measure  of  our  Lady,  or  other  like,  thei  shau  die  no  sodain  death,  not 
)>e  hanged  \*  or  yf  he  be  hanged,  he  shall  not  die.  There  is  to  manye 
suche,  though  ye  laugh  and  beleve  it  not,  and  not  hard  to  shewe  them 
with  a  wet  ftnger."  Our  author  proceeds  to  observe  that  our  devotion 
ought  to  ''  stande  in  depe  sighes  and  grontnges,  wyth  a  full  considera- 
tion of  our  miserable  state  and  Goddes  majestye,  in  the  heart,  and  not 
in  ynke  or  paper :  not  in  hangyng  written  SCROLLES  about  0u  Nediy 
but  lamentinge  imfeignedlye  our  Svnnes  from  the  hart." 

Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils  (1596)  animadverts  on  Curiosi^  thus: 
^'  If  you  long  to  know  this  Slave,  you  shall  never  take  him  without  « 

.  *  The  following  "  charm,  or  protection,"  was  "  found  In  a  linen  pone  of 
Jackson,  the  murderer  and  smuggler,  who  died  (a  Roman  Catholic)  ia 
Chichester  Gaol,  Feb.  1749.  He  was  struck  with  such  horror  on  bcsi^ 
tneasured  for  his  Irons  that  he  soon  after  expired^- 

"*  Ye  three  holYKing*. 

Giispar,  Mefchior*  Balthasar, 

Prajr  for  ua,  now.  Mid  the  hoar  of  death.' 

.'  *'  These  papers  have  touch'd  the  three  heads  of  the  holy  Khies  at  Colome. 
They  are  to  preserve  Trayellers  from  Accidents  on  the  road,  Head-acfaa,  M- 
kig  ^ckness,  Fevers,  WitchcnJt,  all  kinds  of  Mischief,  and  sadden  Denk* 
^CentlenuaCs  Mageaunt^  February  1749. 
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^^H>k  of  Characters  in  his  bosomt.  Promise  to  bring  him  to  Treaturc- 
irovci  and  he  will  sell  his  Land  for  it,  but  he  will  be  cousened.  Bring 
riitn  but  a  Table  of  Lead,  with  Cmsses  (and  Adonai  or  Elobim  written 
in  it),  be  thinks  it  will  heal  the  Ague." 

In  Beware  of  Pick-purses  (1605)  it  is  exptlained  x  ^  Others,  that  they 
may  colourably  and  cunnfaigly  hide  their  grosse  ignomnce,  when 
they  know  not  the  cause  of  the  Disease,  referre  it  unto  Ckarmes^ 
>Vitchcrafts,  magnifical  Incantations,  and  Sorcerie ;  vainely,  and  with 
a.  brazen  forehead,  affirming  that  there  is  no  way  to  help  them  but  by 
CkaracterSy  Circles,  Figure-castings,  Exercismes,  Conjurations,  and 
other  impious  and  godlesse  meanes.    Others  set  to  sale,  at  a  great 
price,  certain  Amulets  of  Gold  and  Silver  stamped,  under  an  appro- 
priate and  selected  Constellation  of  the  Planets,  with  some  magical 
character ;  shamelesly  boasting  that  tbey  will  cure  all  Diseases,  and 
"worke  I  know  not  what  other  wonders."    The  author  concludes  with 
the  very  sensible  observation  of  ^  a  great  learned  Garke  in  our  Land, 
vfbo,  in  a  daungerous  sicknesse,  being  moved  by  some  Friends  to  use 
an  unlettered  Empericke,  *  Nay,'  auoth  he,  <  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
6y  the  Booke;  and  I  will  now  (God  willing}  likewise  dye  by  the 
Booke.'" 

Blagrave's  Astrological  Practice  of  Physick  prescribes  the  following 

as  a  cure  for  the  ague,  the  writing  being  worn  by  the  patient :  ^*  When 

Jesus  went  up  to  the  Cross  to  be  crucified,  the  Jews  asked  him,  saying. 

Art  thou  afraid  ?  or  hast  thou  the  Ague  ?    Jesus  answered  and  said,  I 

am  not  afraid,  neither  have  I  the  Ague.    All  thou  which  bear  the 

name  cfjerus  about  them  shall  not  be  afraidy  nor  yet  have  the  Apte* 

Amen,  sweet  Jesus,  Amen,  sweet  Jehovah,  Amen/'    Blagrave  testifies 

that  he  had  known  many  cured  by  this  writing  only  worn  about 

them,  and  that  he  had  the  receipt  from  one  whose  daughter,  who  had 

the  ague  upon  her  two  years,  was  cured  thereby ;  so  tluit,  on  the  Joint 

authority  Oi  the  old  woman  and  our  doctor,  we  may  say  Probatnm  est. 

Ramsey  writes  in  his  Elminthologia  (x66S) :  ^  Neither  doth  Fansie 

only  cause,  but  also  as  easily  cure  Diseases  ;  as  I  may  iustly  refer  all 

magical  and  jugling  Cures  thereunto,  performed,  as  is  thought,  by 

Saints,  Images,  Relicts,  Holy-Waters,  Shrines,  Avemarys^  Crucifixes, 

Benedictions,  Charms^  Characters^  Sigils  of  the  Planets  and  of  the 

Signs,  inverted  IVords^  &c. ;  and  therdbre  all  such  Cures  are  rather 

to  be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  the  Imagination  than  any  lirtoe  in  them, 

or  their  Rings,  Amulets,  Lamens,  &c*' 

The  Quack  Astrologer,  as  we  are  instructed  in  a  treatise  devoted  to 
his  Character  (1673),  "offers,  for  five  pieces,  to  give  you  home  with  you 
a  Talisman  against  Flies ;  a  Sigil  to  make  you  fortunate  at  gaming ; 
a  Spell  that  shall  as  certainly  preserve  you  from  being  rob'd  for 
the  future ;  and  a  sympathetical  Powder  for  the  violent  pains  of  the 
Tooth-ach.* 

In  his  Short  Discoverie  of  the  unobserved  Dangers  of  several]  sorts 
of  ignorant  and  unconsiderate  Practisers  of  Physicke  in  England 
(161 2},  Cotta  very  sensibly  observes:  ''If  there  be  any  good  or  use 
unto  the  health  by  Spels^  they  have  that  prerogative  by  accident,  and 
by  the  power  and  vertue  of  Fancie.  If  Fancie  then  be  the  foundation 
whereupon  buildeth  the  good  of  Spds,  Spels  must  needs  be  as  Fancies 
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are.  unoertaioe  and  vsdne ;  so  must  also,  by  consequent,  be  their  xat 
and  belpe,  and  no  lesse  sdl  they  that  trust  unto  them."  Elaevboe 
he  inquires :  ^  How  can  Religion  or  Reason  suffer  Men  that  aze  aot 
voyd  of  both  to  give  such  impious  credite  unto  an  ansignificaDt  and 
senselesse  mumbhng  of  idle  words,  contrary  to  reason,  witfaos: 
president  of  any  truly  wise  or  learned,  and  jusUy  saspecxed  of  al 
sensible  Men  ?"  and  he  cites  the  declaration  ojf  Femelius  :  *^Scn^ 
Virhtj  AnHuliy  Caracteres^  Signa^  nihil  valent  ad  profligandos  mar- 
bos,  si  nulla  superior  Potestas  divina  vel  Magica  accesserit.* 

Waldron  mentions  a  charact,  a  copy  of  an  inscription  found  uada 
a  cross,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  carried  to  the  vicar»  wkn 
made  several  copies  of  it  and  dispersed  them  over  the  Isle  of  Maa. 
Such  is  their  virtue  to  those  who  wear  them,  says  he,  they  are  ccrtaia 
of  success  on  whatever  mission  they  set  out ;  and  potent  against  witcb- 
craft,  evil  tongues,  and  all  efforts  of  the  devil  or  his  agents;  they  eosue 
that  a  woman  wearing  one  of  them  in  her  bosom,  while  she  is  pregnant, 
shall  by  no  accident  whatever  lose  the  fruit  of  her  womb»  The  stoae 
under  which  the  original  paper  was  represented  to  have  been  fonad 
Waldron  frequently  saw ;  but  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
worst  sacrilege  to  have  attempted  to  move  it  from  its  place.  The 
tenor  of  the  inscription  he  gives  as  :  Fear  God ;  obey  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  do  by  your  neighbour  as  you  would  have  him  to  do  to 
you. 

According  to  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  on  all  the  old  houses 
existing  in  that  city  during  his  time  might  be  traced  the  remains  ot 
talismanic  or  cabalistic  c^racters,  which  the  superstition  of  eaiha 
ages  had  caused  to  be  engraven  on  their  fronts.  These  generaQv 
consisted  of  some  text  of  Scripture,  of  the  name  of  God,  or  perhaps 
of  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  Resurrection.* 

To  Cotta  we  are  indebted  for  "  a  merrie  historic  of  an  approved 
famous  Spell  for  sore  Eyes.  By  many  honest  testimonies,  it  was  a 
long  time  wome  as  a  Jewell  about  many  Necks,  written  in  paper  and 
inclosed  in  Silke,  never  failing  to  do  soveraigne  good  when  all  other 
helps  were  helplesse;  No  sight  might  dare  to  reade  or  open.  At 
length  a  curious  mind,  while  Uie  patient  slept,  by  stealth  ripped  opea 
the  mystical  cover,  and  found  the  powerful  characters  Latin  :  '  Di^ 
bolus  effodiat  tibi  oculos,  impleat  foramina  stercoribus.'"  f 

Of  the  charms  or  amulets  called  Saphies,  which  the  African  negroes 
wear  constantly  about  them,  Mungo  Park  informs  us  that  they  are 
sentences  from  the  Koran,  which  the  Mahometan  priests  write  oa 

*  "  It  is  recorded  in  divers  authors  that  in  the  Image  of  Diana,  whidi  wai 
worshipped  at  Ephesus,  there  were  certaine  obscure  words  or  sentences^  oot 
agreeing  together,  nor  depending  one  upon  another :  much  like  unto  Riddki 
written  upon  the  Feete,  uirdle,  and  Crovme  of  the  said  Diana  :  the  which,  if 
a  Man  did  nse,  having  written  them  out,  and  cariying  them  about  him,  bee 
should  have  good  lucke  in  all  his  businesses  :  and  hereof  sprung  the  proverix 
Ephaut  Utera^  where  one  useth  any  thing  which  brlngeth  ^ood  sucoesse."— 
AnatomU  of  Sorceries  by  Mason ;  who  specifies  the  superstition  of  '*  Cmipg 
Diseases  with  certaine  Words  or  Characters." 

t  Nash  in  his  Notes  on  Hudibras  says :  *'  Cato  reconunends  the  foDoinm; 
as  a  Charm  against  Sprains :  *  Haut,  haa^  hista  pista  vista.* " 
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scraps  of  paper  and  sell  to  the  natives,  who  attribute  to  them  extra- 
ordinary virtues.  Some  wear  them  as  a  protection  against  snakes 
and  alhgatorsy  the  saphies  being  enclosed  in  a  snake  or  alligatoi^s 
skin  and  tied  round  the  ankle  ;  while  others  have  recourse  to  them  in 
time  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  from  hostile  attacks:  but  the 
general  use  of  these  amulets  is  to  prevent  or  cure  bodily  diseases,  to 
preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour  6f 
superior  powers.  His  landlord,  he  teUs  us,  solicited  the  gift  of  a  lock 
of  his  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  saphie ;  which,  it  had  been 
impressed  on  him,  would  impart  to  its  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  white  man.  Another  person  desired  him  to  write  a  saphie; 
whereupon  Park  furnished  him  with  one  containing  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  of  which  he  gave  away  several  copies. 


AMULETS. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about  (writes  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy)  are  prescribed,  taxed  by  some,  and  approved 
by  others ;  the  carrying  about  of  a  ring  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass's 
right  forefoot  being  esteemed  of  virtue.  '*  I  say  with  Renodeus,  they 
are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected,"  is  the  emphatic  comment  '*  Piony 
doth  help  epilepsies ;  precious  stones  most  diseases.  A  wolfs  dung 
carried  about  helps  the  cholick ;  a  spider,  an  ague,"  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  ''such  medicines  are  to  be  exploded  that  consist  of 
words,  characters,  spells^  and  charms,  which  can  do  no  good  at  all, 
but  out  of  a  strong  conceit^  as  Pompon ius  proves,  or  the  Divel's  policy, 
that  is  the  first  founder  or  teacher  of  them." 

In  Hering's  Preservatives  against  the  Pestilence  (1625)  we  read : 
**  Perceiving  many  in  this  Citie  to  weare  about  their  Necks,  upon  the 
region  of  the  Heart,  certaine  Placents  or  Amulets  as  preservatives 
against  the  Pestilence,  confected  of  Arsenicke,  my  opinion  is  that 
they  are  so  farre  from  effecting  any  good  in  that  kinde  as  a  preserva- 
tive, that  they  are  very  dangerous  and  hurtfull,  if  not  pernitious,  to 
those  that  weare  them ; "  and  Bourne  cites  a  passage  from  St  Austin 
on  these  superstitious  observations.  "To  this  kind,"  says  he,  ''be* 
long  all  Ligatures  and  Remedies,  which  the  Schools  of  Physitians 
reject  and  condemn ;  whether  in  Inchantments  or  in  certain  marks, 
which  they  call  Characters,  or  in  some  other  things  which  are  to  be 
hanged  and  bound  about  the  Body,  and  kept  in  a  dancing  posture. 
Such  are  Ear-rings  hanged  upon  the  tip  of  each  Ear,  and  Rings  made 
of  an  Ostriche's  bones  for  the  Finger ;  or,  when  you  are  told,  in  a  fit 
of  Convulsions,  or  shortness  of  Breath,  to  hold  your  left  Thumb  with 
your  right  hand."  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
the  north  of  England  for  boys  to  wear  an  eel's  skin  about  their  naked 
legs  to  prevent  the  cramp  in  swimming. 

Armstrong  in  his  History  of  Minorca  testifies  to  having  seen  an 
old  woman  dressed  like  a  Franciscan  monk,  placed  on  a  bier,  and  so 
conducted  by  the  good  brothers  of  that  order,  Mrith  singing  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  hand-bell,  to  their  church.  This  superstition  was 
observed  by  Milton  in  his  Travels  through  Roman  Catholic  Countries ; 
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for,  when  describing  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  he  does  not  fbcget  tD 
mention  those 

**  Who  to  be  sore  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  put  on  the  Weeds  of  Dominidc, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  di^ois'd." 

And  that  the  practice  was  not  unfamiliar  to  ourselves  at  an  earlier 
period  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Berkeley  MSS.,  in  which  ''it  is 
recorded  that  on  the  13th  of  May  1220  (4th  Hen.  III.)  died  Robert 
the  second  Lord  Berkelev  aet^  55,  or  thereabouts,  and  was  boriedin 
the  North  Isle  of  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augnstisa 
^Bristol)  over  against  the  high  Altar,  in  a  Monde's  Cowle,  an  usual 
fashion  for  great  Peeres  in  those  tymes,  esteemed  as  an  Amokt 
or  Defensative  to  the  Soule,  and  as  a  ScaJa  Coeli,  a  Ladder  of  \}k 
eternal." 

Gaule  (in  his  Mag-Astromancer  Posed  and  Puzzel'd)  inquires 
•"whether  Pericepts,  Amulets,  Praefiscinals,  Phylacteries,  Niceteries, 
Ligatures,  Suspensions,  Charmes,  and  Spels,  had  ever  been  used, 
applied,  or  carryed  about,  but  for  Magick  and  Astrologie?  Their 
supposed  efficacy  (in  curing  Diseases  and  preventing  of  Perils)  beicg 
taught  from  their  fabrication,  configuration,  and  confection,  under  such 
and  such  sydereal  Aspects,  Conjunctions,  Constellations."  His  pre- 
ceding observations  upon  alchymy  are  too  pointed  and  sensible  not 
to  be  retained :  "Whether  Alchymie  (that  enticing  yet  nice  Hariot) 
bad  made  so  many  Fooles  and  Beggars,  had  she  not  clothed  or  painted 
herself  with  such  Astrological  Phrases  and  Magical  Practises  ?  But  I 
let  this  Kitchen  Magick  or  Chimney  Astrology  passe.  The  swelteriog 
Drudges  and  smoaky  Scullions  of  it  (if  they  may  not  bring  in  new  iiiel 
to  the  Fire)  are  soon  taught  (by  their  past  observed  foUy)  to  ominate 
their  own  late  Repentance.  But,  if  they  will  obstinately  persist,  in 
hope  to  sell  their  smoak,  let  others  beware  how  they  buy  it  too  dear.* 

Among  the  Notable  Things  recorded  by  Gaule  on  the  authority  of 
Miaaldus  we  have  the  following  :  "A  piece  of  a  Child's  Navell  string, 
born  in  a  Ring,  is  good  against  the  Falling  Sickness,  the  pains  of  the 
Head,  and  the  Collick." 

Of  a  Mahometan  negro,  who  with  the  ceremonial  part  of  that  reli- 
gion retained  all  his  ancient  superstition,  Mungo  Park  relates  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  dark  wood  he  made  a  sign  for  the  company  to  stop, 
when,  taking  hold  of  a  hollow  piece  of  bamboo  that  hung  as  an  amulet 
round  his  neck,  he  whistled  very  loud  three  times.  This  he  did,  he 
explained,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  success  would  attend  the  joumer. 
He  then  dismounted,  laid  his  spear  across  the  road,  and,  having  said 
a  number  of  short  prayers,  concluded  with  three  loud  whistles  ;  after 
which  he  listened  for  some  time  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  answer,  and, 
receiving  none,  intimated  that  the  company  might  proceed  without 
fear,  as  there  was  no  premonition  of  danger. 

In  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners 
are  wood  engravings  of  several  Roman  amulets,  which  were  designed 
against  fascination  in  general,  but  more  particularly  against  that  of  the 
evil  eye.  Such,  he  observes,  are  still  used  in  Spain  by  women  and 
children,  precisely  as  they  were  by  the  Romans  in  the  olden  timei 
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"  Since  'ti»  Impietv  to  pry 
Into  the  Rollft  of  Destiny, 
Heed  not  the  secreti  th^  impart 
Who  study  the  dimiag  Art 

HORACX. 

A  DIVINATION  differs  from  an  omen  in  this  particular,  that  the" 
latter  is  an  indication  of  something  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  which 
happens  to  a  person,  as  it  were  by  accident,  without  his  seeking  for  it ; 
whereas  the  former  is  the  obtaining  of  the  knowledge  of  futurity  by 
some  endeavour  of  his  own,  or  by  means  which  he  personally  uses 
designedly  for  that  end. 
Gaule  has  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  several  species  of  divination — 

**  Starepmancyf  or  divining  by  the  Elements ;  Aeromancy^  or  divining  by  the 
Ayr;  Pyrmnancy^  by  Fire;  Hydromancyy  by  "Water;  Geomancy^  by  Earth) 
Theomancy^  pretending  to  divine  by  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
Scriptares  or  word  of  God;  Damonomancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  Evill 
Daemons  or  Devils ;  Idolomancy,  by  Idolls,  Images,  Figures ;  Psychotnanty^  by 
Men's  Souls,  Affections,  Wills,  religious  or  morall  Dispositions;  AnHtwpih 
money,  by  the  Entrails  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  ;  Theriomaney^  by 
Beasts ;  Omitk^mancy,  by  Birds ;  Ichthyomancy^  by  Fishes  ;  Botanonutncy^  by 
Herbs;  Liihomancy^  by  Stones;  Cieromanty^  by  Lotts;  Oniromancy,  by 
Dreams;  Onamatomancy,  hj  Names;  Arithmancy,  by  Numbers;  Logarithm 
money,  by  Logarithmes ;  SUmomancy^  from  the  Breast  to  the  Belly ;  Gasiro^ 
money,  by  the  sound  of,  or  Signes  upon  the  Belly ;  Omphehmoncy^  by  th^ 
Navel ;  Chiromoney,  by  the  Hands ;  Padomatuy^  by  the  Feet ;  Onyehovianey^ 
by  the  Nayles ;  CephaUonotnaney,  by  brayling  of  an  Asses  head ;  Tuphramaney^ 
by  Ashes ;  Capnomaney,  by  Smoak ;  Lrvanomancy^  by  burning  of  Frankin« 
cence ;  Carromoney,  by  melting  of  Wax ;  Leeanomaney,  by  a  iKisin  of  Water'; 
Catoxfromaneyy  by  looking  Glasses ;  Chartoman^,  by  writing  in  Papers  *' 
(this  is  retained  in  choosing  valentines,  &c.) ;  **Mochar(wtaney,  by  Knives  or 
Swords;  Ckrysiedhmaney,  by  Glasses;  Dcutylomancy^  by  Kings;  Coseituh 
money,  by  Sieves ;  Axinomaney,  by  Sawes ;  Cetttabomaney,  by  Vessels  of 
br.^sse  or  other  metall;  Roadomaney,  by  Starres;  Spatalamaney,  by  Skins, 
Bones,  Excrements;  Seiomaney,  by  Shadows;  Astragalomaney,  by  Dice; 
Oinomaney,  by  Wine  ;  Syeomancy,  by  Figgs ;  lypamaney,  by  the  coagulation  of 
Cheese ;  Alpkitomancy,  by  Meal,  Flower,  or  Branne ;  Crithonianey,  by  Grain 
or  Com;  A/eie^wnaney,  by  Cocks  or  PuUen;  Gyromaney,  by  Rounds' or 
Circles ;  Jjompodomoney,  by  Candles  and  Lamps ;  and  in  one  word  for  all/ 
Nagomaney^  or  Necromemey,  by  inspecting,  consulting,  and  divining  by,  witli, 
or  from  the  Dead." 

To  this  ample  list  must  be  added  a  species  entitled  by  Holiday  (in 
his  Technogamia)  Anikropomancy, 

The  ancients  had  divinations  by  water^  fire,  earth,  air;  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  by  lots,  by  dreams,  by  the  wind,  and  other  modes  ;  and 
of  the  ancient  hydromancy  the  following  species  of  divination  must,  we 
suppose^  be  considered  a  vestige.  A^  essayist  in  the  Gentleman'a 
Magazine  for  March  173 1  introduces  '*a  person  surprising  a  Lady  and 
her  company  in  close  cabal  over  their  Coffee;  the  rest  very  intent 
upon  oae,  who  by  her  dress  and  tntelligenoe  he  guessed  was  a  Tirev 
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woman  ;  to  which  she  added  the  secret  of  divining  by  Coffee  GnnnHk 
She  was  then  in  full  Inspiration,  and  with  much  solemnity  obserriof 
the  Atoms  round  the  cup.  On  one  hand  sat  a  Widow,  oa  the  other  a 
Maiden  Lady,  both  attentive  to  the  predictions  to  be  given  of  thdr 
future  fate.  The  Lady  (his  acquaintance),  tho'  married,  was  no  lea 
earnest  in  contemplating  her  Cup  than  the  other  twa  They  assmtd 
him  that  every  Cast  of  the  Cup  is  a  picture  of  all  one's  life  to  come,  aod 
every  transaction  and  circumstance  is  delineated  with  the  exactesi 
certainty.'* 

The  same  practice  is  noticed  in  the  Connoisseur  (No.  56),  where  a 

firl  is  represented  divining  to  find  out  of  what  rank  her  husband  shall 
e  :  '^  I  have  seen  him  several  times  in  Coffee  Grounds,  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  :  and  he  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  a  Tea  Cup  in  a  Coaca 
and  six  with  two  Footmen  behind  it*  To  divination  by  water  mn£ 
likewise  be  referred  a  passage  in  a  list  of  superstitious  practices  pre- 
served in  the  Life  of  Harvey,  the  famous  conjuror  of  Dublin  (172S): 
^Immersion  of  wooden  Bowls  in  Water,  sinking  incharmed  and 
inchanted  Amulets  under  Water,  or  burying  them  under  a  Stone  in  \ 
Grave  in  a  Church-yard."  Among  love  divinations^  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  may  be  reckoned  the  dumb  cake, 
so  called  because  it  was  to  be  made  without  speaking ;  the  prescribed 
rule  being  to  go  backwards  up  the  stairs  to  bed,  and  to  put  the  cake 
under  the  pillow,  when  dreams  of  lovers  would  ensue. 

John  of  Salisbury  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirteen  different  kinds 
of  diviners,  or  fortune-tellers,  who  in  his  time  pretended  to  foretell  fbtnre 
events,  some  by  one  means  and  some  by  another ;  and  Gibbon  men- 
tions divination  by  arrows  as  an  institution  of  great  antiquity  and 
fame  in  the  East.  The  compendious  mode  which  we  find  so  humor- 
ously described  in  Hudibras  is  affirmed  by  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  in  his 
Travels,  to  be  employed  in  the  East  Indies — 

"  Your  modem  Indian  Magician 
Makes  but  a  hole  in  th'  Earth  to  piss  in. 
And  straight  resolves  all  Questions  by't. 
And  seldom  fails  to  be  i*  th*  right. " 
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Divination  by  the  rod  or  wand  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel ;  and  Hosea  reproaches  the  Jews  as  being  infected  with  the 
like  superstition :  **  My  people  ask  Counsel  at  their  Stocks,  and  thtir 
Staff  declareth  unto  them."  The  use  of  rods  for  divination  was  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  Chaldeans,  almost  every  nation  which  has 
pretended  to  that  science  havinjr  practised  the  same  method.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  it  as  a  custom  otthe  Alani,and  Tacitus,  of  the  ancient 
Germans. 

From  Bell's  MS.  Discourse  on  Witchcraft  (1705)  we  take  the 
following  account  from  Theophylact  on  the  subject  of  rabdomanteia 
or  rod  divination :  '*  They  set  up  two  Staffs ;  and  having  whispoed 
some  verses  and  incantations,  th^  Staffs  fell  bv  the  operation  of 
daemons.    Then  they  considered  which  way  each  of  them  feU,  for- 
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^rard  or  backward,  to  the  right  or  the  left  hand,  nnd  a^eeably  gave 
responses,  having  made  use  of  the  fall  of  their  Staffs  for  their  Signs.*' 

In  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain  we  read  that  '*  after  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  and  Danes  embraced  the  Christian  Religion,  the  Clergy  were 
commanded  by  the  Canons  to  preach  very  frequendy  against  Diviners^ 
Sorcerers,  Auguries,  Omens,  Charms,  Incantations,  and  all  the  filth  of 
the  wicked  and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles." 

One  of  Sheppard's  Epigrams  (165 1)  runs  thus — 

Vtrgula  divina, 

^  Some  Sorcerers  do  boast  they  have  a  Rod^ 

Gather'd  with^owes  and  Sacrifice, 
And  (home  about)  Mrill  strangely  nod 

To  hidden  Treasure  where  it  lies ; 
Mankind  is  (sure)  that  Rod  divine, 
For  to  the  Wealthiest  (ever)  they  incline." 

Of  this  rod  divination  the  vulgar  notion,  still  prevalent  in  the  north 
of  England,  of  the  hazel's  tendency  to  a  vein  of  lead  ore,  a  seam  or 
stratum  of  coal,  and  the  like,  seems  to  be  a  vestige.  The  Vtpvw/a 
dtinna^  or  Baculus  divinatariusy  is  a  forked  branch  in  the  form  ofa  Y 
cut  off  a  hazel  stick,  by  means  whereof  people  have  pretended  to 
discover  mines,  springs,  &a,  undergrouna;  and  the  explanation  of 
the  operation  is  that,  while  the  person  who  bears  it  walks  very  slowly 
over  the  places  where  he  suspects  mines  or  springs  may  be,  the  effluvia 
exhaling  from  the  metals,  or  the  vapour  from  the  water  impregnating 
the  wood,  make  it  dip  or  incline ;  which  is  the  sign  of  a  discovery. 
The  author  of  the  Livmg  Ltbrarie  (1621)  confesses,  however,  that  ^no 
Man  can  tell  why  forked  Sticks  of  H  azill  (rather  than  sticks  of  other 
Trees  growing  upon  the  very  same  places)  are  fit  to  shew  the  places 
where  the  Veines  of  Gold  and  Silver  are ;  the  sticke  bending  itselfe  in 
the  places,  at  the  bottome,  where  the  same  Veines  are ; "  and  Lilly's 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times  records  a  curious  experiment,  which  he 
confesses  to  have  failed,  to  discover  hidden  treasure  by  the  hazel  rod. 

In  the  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  February  1752  we  read  of  Linnseus 
that,  hearing  his  secretary  highly  extol  the  virtues  of  his  divining 
wand,  while  he  was  upon  his  voyage  to  Scania,  he  was  anxious  to 
convince  him  of  its  insufficiency.  For  that  purpose  he  concealed  a 
purse  of  one  hundred  ducats  under  a  ranunculus  which  grew  by  itself 
in  a  meadow,  and  challenged  the  secretary  to  find  it  if  he  could.  The 
wand  discovered  nothing,  and  Linnaeus'  mark  was  soon  trampled  down 
by  the  company  who  were  present ;  so  that,  when  he  went  to  finish 
the  experiment  by  fetching  the  gold  himself,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
where  to  seek  it.  The  man  with  the  wand  assisted  him,  and  pro- 
nounced that  it  could  not  lie  the  way  they  were  going,  but  quite  the 
contrary ;  accordingly  they  pursued  the  direction  of  his  wand,  and 
actually  dug  out  the  gold.  Another  such  experiment,  Linnaeus  ex- 
claimed, would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  proselyte  of  him. 

In  the  same  work  for  November  17^1  we  read,  that  though  for  some 
years  past  the  reputation  of  the  divining  rod  had  been  on  the  decline. 
It  had  recently  been  revived  with  great  success  by  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man who^  from  numerous  experiments,  had  good  reason  to  believe  its 
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effects  to  be  more  than  those  of  imagination  ;  his  experience  being  tbai 
haxel  and  willow  rods  wiU  actually  answer  with  all  persons  in  a  good  dale 
of  healthy  if  they  are  used  with  moderation  and  at  some  distance  of 
time,  and  after  meals,  when  the  operator  is  in  good  spirits.  The  haxd, 
willow,  and  elm,  we  are  instructed  by  the  writer  of  the  paper,  are  afi 
attracted  by  springs  of  water ;  some  persons  have  the  Tirttie  iatcr- 
mittently,  the  rod  in  their  hands  attracting  one  half  hour  and  repeUisg 
the  next ;  and  all  metals,  coals,  amber,  and  limestone  attract,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  strength ;  the  best  rods  being  those  of  Uie  tiszel  cf 
nut  tree,  which  are  pliant  and  tough,  and  cut  in  the  winter  months. 
Preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  shoot  that  terminates  in  an  equal  foric, 
of  the  length  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half ;  but,  as  such  a  forked  rod 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  two  single  ones,  of  a  length  and  size,  may  be 
tied  together  with  thread,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  Accoid- 
ing  to  one  autborityi  the  experiment  of  a  hazel's  tendency  to  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  is  limited  to  St  John  Baptist's  Eve,  and  the  hazel  requires  to 
be  of  the  same  year's  growth. 

With  the  divining  rod  apparently  is  connected  a  lusus  naiurte  of 
ash-tree  bough,  resembling  the  liiuus  of  the  Roman  augur  and  the 
Christian  pastoral  staff,  which  still  maintains  a  place  in  the-catalogQe 
of  popular  superstitions.  We  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  tiiese^ 
which  we  thought  extremely  beautiful  and  curious,  in  the  house  of  an 
old  woman  at  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire,  who  declined  parting  with 
it  on  any  account,  thinking  it  would  be  unlucky  to  do  so.  A  writer 
who  has  some  observations  on  this  subject  in  U)e  second  volume  of 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  thinks  the  lituus  or  staff  with  the  crook 
at  one  end,  which  the  augur  bore  as  the  badge  of  his  office  and  the 
instrument  with  which  he  exercised  it,  was  made  not  of  metal,  but  of 
the  substance  above  mentioned.  Whether  to  caU  it  a  work  of  art  or 
of  nature  may  be  doubted^  he  says.  Some  probably  belonged  to  the 
former  class,  while  others  were  found  in  plants  of  different  sorts ;  of 
which  Hogarth,  who  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty  calls  them  lusus  naiurae^ 
gives  a  specimen — a  very  elegant  one — a  branch  of  ash.  The  writer 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  inclined  to  style  it  rather  a  distemper  or  dis- 
tortion of  nature,  from  its  apparently  being  the  effect  of  a  wound  by 
some  insect  which,  piercing  to  the  heart  of  the  plant  with  its  proboscis, 
poisons  that,  while  the  bark  remains  uninjured  and  proceeds  in  its 
growth,  but  formed  into  various  stripes,  depressions,  and  curves  for 
want  of  the  support  designed  by  nature ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  form 
to  which  some  of  these  arrive  might  well  consecrate  them  to  the 
mysterious  fopperies  of  heathenism,  and  their  rarity  might  occasion 
imitations  of  them  by  art.  The  pastoral  staff  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  vegetable  lttuus>  though  the 
general  idea  is  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  shepherd's  crook.  The 
engravings  given  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  are  of  carved  branches 
of  the  ash. 

DIVINATION  BY  VIRGILIAN,  HOMERIC,  OR  BIBLE  LOTS. 

This  is  a  species  of  divination  performed  by  opening  the  works  of 
Virgil  and  Homer,  and  the  Bible,  and  observing  the  lines  covered  by 
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the  thumb  immediately  thereupon  ;  which  lines,  if  in  any  way  appli* 
cable  to  one's  condition,  are  accounted  prophetic.  The  custom  of  so 
dealing  with  Homer  and  Virgil  apparently  is  of  very  ancient  date ; 
'and  those  who  resorted  to  this  moae  of  divmation  were  said  to  dry  the 
cartes  Homeric<jt^  or  sartis  Virplianct. 

Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  tned  this  method  of  learning  his  fate,  and 
to  have  found  the  orade  but  too  true.  According  to  Wellwood,  the 
king  and  Falkland  made  this  experiment  of  their  joint  fortunes  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  when  thev  came  across  passages  of  import  equally 
ominous  to  both.    Aubrey,  however,  tells  the  story  differently — 

"In  December  1648  King  Charles  the  first  being  in  great  trouble,  and 

?ri8oner  at  Carisbrooke,  or  to  be  brought  to  London  to  his  tryal,  Charles 
rince  of  Wales  being  then  at  Paris,  and  in  profound  sorrow  for  his  father, 
Mr  Abraham  Cowley  went  to  wayte  on  him.  His  Highnesae  asked  him 
whether  he  woald  play  at  Cards,  to  divert  his  sad  thoughts.  Mr  Cowley 
replied  he  did  not  care  to  play  at  Cards,  but  if  his  Highness  pleased,  they 
would  use  Sortes  Vh^giliana  (Mr  Cowley  always  had  a  Virgil  in  his  pocket). 
The  Prince  liked  the  proposal,  and  pricked  a  Pin  in  the  fourth  Book  of  the 
iEneid,"  &c.  "Tlie  Prince  understood  not  Latin  well,  and  desired  Mr 
Cowley  to  translate  the  Verses;  which  he  did  admirably  weU." 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  suspects  Cowley  to  have  been 
tinctured  with  this  superstition,  and  to  have  consulted  the  Vimlian 
lots  on  the  important  occasion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  that 
he  gave  credit  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  Dryden's  version  of  the 
passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEntid  runs  thus— 

**  But  ves'd  with  Rebels  and  a  stubborn  Race, 
His  country  banish'd,  and  his  Son's  embrace^ 
Some  foreign  Prince  for  fruitless  succours  try 
And  see  his  friends  ingloriously  die  : 
Nor,  when  he  shall  to  faithless  terms  submit. 
His  Throne  enjoy,  nor  comfortable  Light, 
But,  immature,  a  shameful  death  receive 
And  in  the  ground  th'  unbury'd  body  leave." 

In  Love  Melancholy  (1640)  Ferrand  mentions  the  ^  kinde  of  Divina* 
tion  by  the  opening  of  a  Booke  at  all  adventures  (this  was  called  the 
Valentinian  Chance^  and  by  some,  Sortes  Virgiliana\  of  which  the 
Emperour  Adrian  was  wont  to  make  very  much  use.*'  He  adds  :  '*  I 
shall  omit  to  speak  here  of  AstragalomancVf  that  was  done  with 
Huckle-bones;  Ceromancy,  and  all  other  such  like  Fooleries;''  and 
Home  has  it  in  his  Dsmonologie  (1650) :  "For  Sorcery,  properly  so 
called,  viz.,  Divination  by  Lotts,  it  is  too  much  apparent  how  it  abounds. 
For  lusory  Lots  the  State  groans  under  the  losse  by  them,  to  the  mine 
of  many  Men  and  Families  ;  as  the  Churches  lament  under  the  Sins  by 
them :  and  for  other  Lots,  by  Sieves,  Books^  &c^  they  abound  as 
Witchery,  &c.,  abounds." 

Allan  Ramsay  has  these  lines—- 

*  Waes  me,  for  baith  I  eanna  get, 
To  ane  by  Law  we're  slented ; 
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Then  J* II draw  Cuts,  and  take  my  Fate^ 
And  be  with  ane  contented; " 

and  in  the  glossary  he  explains  cuts  to  be  lots;  usually  made  of 
straws  umgualfy  cut,  which  one  hid  between  his  finger  and  thomb 
while  another  drew  his  fate. 

Jodrell,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Euripides,  informs  ns  that  a  simibr 
macdce  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  called  Batk' 
KoL 

The  superstitious  among  the  ancient  Christians  practised  a  similar 
kind  of  divination  by  opening  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Gibboii 
refers  to  Clovis,  who,  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence  throng 
the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  while  marching  from  Paris,  consulted  the 
shrine  of  St  Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messen- 
gers having  been  instructed  to  remark  the  words  of  the  psalm  which 
should  happen  to  be  chanted  at  the  precise  moment  when  ther 
entered  the  church,  it  happened  that  those  words  most  fortunatelT 
expressed  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven  ;  wheiv- 
upon  the  application  was  easily  transferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  nev 
Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 
*'This  mode  of  Divination  by  accepting  as  an  Omen  the  first  sacred 
words  which  in  particular  circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the 
Eye  or  Ear,"  adds  the  historian,  '^was  derived  from  the  Pagans,  and 
the  Psalter  or  Bible  was  substituted  for  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  Century  these  SorUs  Sane- 
torum^  as  they  are  styled,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  Decrees 
of  Councils,  and  repeatedly  practised  by  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints." 

It  appears  from  Eccho  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven  (1652),  that  the 
fanatic  Arise  Evans,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  employed 
this  mode  of  divination  by  the  Bible ;  and  from  Lord  Berkeley's 
Historical  Applications  (1670),  that  the  Earl  also  had  recourse  to  this 
then  prevailing  superstition.  His  words  are :  "  I  being  sick  and  under 
some  dejection  of  Spirit,  opening  my  Bible  to  see  what  place  I  could 
first  light  upon  which  might  administer  comfort  to  me,  casually  I 
fixed  upon  the  sixth  of  Hosea:  the  three  first  Verses  are  these.  I  am 
willing  to  decline  Superstition  upon  all  occasions,  yet  think  myself 
obliged  to  make  this  Use  of  such  a  providential  place  of  Scripture ;  ist, 
by  hearty  repenting  me  of  my  Sins  past ;  2dly,  by  sincere  reformation 
for  the  time  to  come." 

In  Mount  Tabor  (1639)  ^^  '^^^ :  "  As  I  was  to  passe  through  the 
roome  where  my  little  Grand-Childe  was  set  by  her  Grandmother  to 
read  her  Morning's  Chapter,  the  9th  of  Matthew's  Gospell,  just  as  1 
came  in  she  was  uttering  these  words  in  the  second  verse:  'Jesus 
said  to  the  sicke  of  the  palsie,  Sonne,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  sinnes 
are  forgiven  thee ; '  which  words  sorting  so  fitly  with  my  case,  whose 
whole  left  side  is  taken  with  that  kind  of  Disease,  I  stood  at  a  stand 
at  the  uttering  of  them,  and  could  not  but  conceive  some  Joy  and 
Comfort  in  those  blessed  words,  though  by  the  Childe's  reading,  as  if 
the  Lord  by  her  had  spoken  them  to  myselfe,  a  paralytick  and  a 
Sinner,  as  that  sickc  man  was,"  &c.  This  may  be  called  a  bibb 
omen. 
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DIVINATION  BY  TH£  SPEAL  OR  BLADE  BONE. 

Pennant  gives  an  account  of  another  sort  of  divination  used  in  Scot* 
land,  called  SUina-nachdy  or  reading  the  speal*  bone^  or  the  blade- 
bom  of  a  shoulder  of  muttoHj  well  scraped  (Shaw  says  picked ;  no 
iron  must  touch  it).*  When  Lord  Loudon,  he  says,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  rebels  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  a  common  soldier,  at  the 
-very  moment  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  decided,  proclaimed  the 
victory  at  that  distance,  pretending  to  have  discoverea  the  event  by 
looking  through  the  bone.  Pennant's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  contains 
another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  speal  bone;  the  word  ''speal*' 
evidently  being  derived  from  the  French  espaule^  humerus. 

Drayton  has  it — 

*'  A  Divination  strange  the  Dutch-made  English  have 
Appropriate  to  that  place  (as  though  some  power  it  gave) 
By  th'  Shoulder  of  a  Ram  from  off  the  right  side  pard 
Which  usually  they  boile,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd. 
Which  when  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon 
Things  long  to  come  foreshowea,  as  things  done  long  agone.** 

The  allusion  here  is  to  a  colony  of  Flemings  planted  about  Pem- 
brokeshire ;  and  upon  this  passage  Selden,  who  refers  to  Giraldus, 
writes— 

"  Under  Henrv  II.  one  William  Mangunel,  a  gentleman  of  those  parts, 
finding  by  his  skill  of  prediction  that  his  wife  had  played  false  with  him  and 
conceived  by  his  own  nephew,  formally  dresses  the  shoulder-bone  of  one  of 
his  own  Rammes^  and,  sitting  at  dinner  (pretending  it  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
neighbour's  flocke),  reouests  his  Wife  (equalling  him  in  theite  divinations)  to 
give  her  TudgemenL  She  curiously  observes,  and  at  last  with  great  laughter 
casts  it  from  her.  The  Gentleman,  importuning  her  reason  of  so  vehement 
an  affection,  receives  answer  of  her  that  his  Wife,  out  of  whose  flocke  that 
Ramme  was  taken,  had  by  incestuous  copulation  with  her  Husband's  Nephew 
Iraughted  herself  with  a  young  one.  Lay  all  together  and  judge,  Gentle- 
women, the  sequell  of  this  crosse  accident.  But  why  she  could  not  as  well 
divine  of  whose  flocke  it  was  as  the  other  secret,  when  I  have  more  skill  in 
Osteomantie,  I  will  tell  yon." 

They  have  a  similar  divination  by  the  bone  of  a  sheep,  Hanway 
tells  us,  in  Persia. 

In  Caxton's  Description  of  Englaad,  at  the  end  of  the  Schole- 
m aster  of  St  Alban's  Chronicle  (1500),  we  read — 

"  It  semeth  of  these  men  a  grete  wonder  that  in  a  Boon  of  a  Wethers  ryght 
Shokier  whan  the  Fleshe  is  soden  awaye  and  not  rosted,  they  knowe  wnat 
have  be  done,  is  done,  and  shall  be  done,  as  it  were  by  spyryte  of  prophecye 
and  a  wonderful  Crafte.  They  telle  what  is  done  in  ferre  Countres,  tokenes 
of  Peas  or  of  Warrc^  tiie  state  of  the  Royame,  slcrjrnge  of  Men,  and  Spouse- 
breche,  such  thynges  theye  declare  certayne  of  Tokenes  and  Sygnes  that  is  in 
tuche  a  Sholder  Bone." 

Camden  in  his  Antient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish  writes : 

*  Tadtu^  Annals,  ziv* 
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^  They  look  through  the  bare  blade  bone  of  a  Sheep,  and,  if  the? 
see  any  spot  in  it  darker  than  ordinary,  foretell  that  somebody  will  be 
buried  out  of  the  House." 

It  must  be  added  that  the  plant  called  bachelor^s-buttons  supj^es 
a  rustic  species  of  divination.  Grey  annotates  upon  Shakespeare  thai 
the  country-fellows  were  wont  in  days  long  gone  by  to  try  wliether 
they  should  succeed  with  their  mistresses  by  carrying  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  in  their  pockets,  and  that  the  prospect  of  g^kl  or  bad  lack 
was  determined  by  the  fact  of  their  growing  or  not  growing  there. 
In  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (1620)  they  are  described 
as  having  been  worn  also  by  the  young  women,  and  that  too  under 
their  aprons :  '^  Thereby  I  saw  the  Bachelor's  Buttons,  whose  virtue 
is  to  make  wanton  Maidens  weepe,  when  they  have  worne  it  forty 
weekes  under  their  Aprons  for  a  Favour." 

According  to  Borlase,  the  Druids,  "besides  the  ominous  appear- 
ances of  the  Entrails,  had  several  ways  of  divining.  They  divined  by 
Augury,  that  is,  from  the  Observations  they  made  on  the  Voices, 
Flying,  Eating,  Mirth  or  Sadness,  Health  or  Sickness  of  Birds.* 
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In  Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  there  is  the  record  of  a 
curious  experiment  of  this  sort  made,  it  should  seem,  by  the  desire  of 
Charles  L,  who  was  anxious  to  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  nation 
he  might  be  most  safe  after  he  should  have  effected  his  escape,  and 
where  he  might  avoid  discovery  until  such  time  as  was  to  him  desir- 
able. Madam  Whore  wood  was  deputed  to  receive  the  judgment, 
and  the  astrologer  seems  to  have  had  high  it^;^^  for  he  owns  he  got 
on  this  occasion  twenty  pieces  of  gold.  To  this  fact  probably  Dr 
Johnson  adverted  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  where,  speaking  of 
Hudibras,  he  pronounces:  ^Astrol<^,  against  which  90  much  of 
this  Satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than 
of  others.  It  had  at  that  time  a  very  extensive  dominion.  Its  pre* 
dictions  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have  rejected 
it  with  contempt.  In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken  to 
begin  under  the  Influence  of  a  propitious  Planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  Astrologer  was  consulted  as  to 
what  Hour  would  be  found  most  favourable  to  am  escape." 

From  Gadbury's  Nauticum  Astrolo^^cum  (17 10)  it  ajppears  that 
these  figures  were  often  erected  concerning  the  voyages  of  ships  from 
London  to  Newcastle,  and  otherwise.  On  one  occasion  the  prodiction, 
we  are  told,  was  verined ;  the  ship,  though  not  lost,  having  been  in 
great  danger  through  running  aground  at  Newcastle,  springing  a 
shroud,  and  wholly  losing  her  keel.  On  page  93  there  b  given  the 
figure  of  a  ship  that  set  sail  from  London  to  Newcastle  on  27th 
August  1669  at  1 1  P.M.  The  voyage  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate 
one ;  '*  as  indeed,"  proceeds  our  author,  ^  under  so  auspicious  a  posi- 
tion of  Heaven  it  had  been  strange  if  she  had  missed  so  to  have  done ; 
for  herein  you  see  Jupiter  in  the  ascendant  in  sextUe  aspect  of  the 
Sun ;  and  the  Moon,  who  is  Lady  of  the  Horoscope,  and  Governess 
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of  the  Hour  in  which  she  weighed  anchor,  is  applying  ad  Trinum 
Veneris.  She  returned  to  London  again  very  well  laden,  in  three 
weeks*  time,  to  the  great  content  as  well  as  advantage  of  the  owner." 
We  need  hardly  say  that  shipowners  in  the  Newcastle  trade  now  are 
much  wiser  than  to  throw  away  money  on  such  fooleries*  With 
much  greater  propriety,  when  things  augur  ill,  they  apply  to  the 
assurance  office  in  preference  to  that  of  the  diviner  or  fortune-teller. 

Henry  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain  remarks  that  this  passion 
for  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity  was  not  confined  to  the 
common  peofSe ;  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  learning 
being  equally  possessed  thereby.  ''All  our  Kings,  and  many  of  our  Earls 
and  great  Barons,  had  their  Astrologers,  who  resided  in  their  families, 
and  were  consulted  by  them  in  all  undertakings  of  great  importance.*^ 
They  cast  the  horoscopes  of  their  patrons'  children,  discovered  the 
success  of  their  designs,  and  foretold  future  public  events  ;  and  it  does 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  their  predictions  were  Couched  ''  in  very 
general  and  artful  terms."  Elsewhere,  however,  the  historian  pro« 
nounces  that,  though  ridiculous  and  delusive  in  itself,  astrology  has 
been  the  best  friend  of  the  excellent  and  useful  science  of  astronomy. 

Judicial  astrology,  Zouch  notes  in  his  edition  of  Walton's  Lives, 
prevailed  long  after  the  period  of  Mary's  reign  ;  its  predictions  being 
received  with  reverential  awe,  and  even  men  of  the  most  enlightened 
understandings  being  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conjunctions  and 
oppositions  of  the  planets  had  no  little  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  excellent  Joseph  Mede,  indeed,  did  not  disdain  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study. 

Among  the  superstitions  enumerated  by  Mason  we  find  "  erecting 
of  a  figure  to  tell  of  stolne  goods  \ "  and  in  Dives  and  Pauper  (149^ 
we  have  the  admonition :  "  Or  take  hede  to  the  Judicial  of  Astronomy 
— or  dyvyne  a  Mans  lyf  or  deth  by  nombres  and  by  the  Spere  of 
Pyctagorus,  or  make  any  dyvyning  therby,  or  by  Songuary  or  Somp- 
narye,  the  Boke  of  Dremes,  or  by  the  Boke  that  is  clepid  the  Apostles 
lottis ; "  to  which  is  added  :  ^  And  alle  that  use  any  maner  Wichecraft 
or  anv  misbileve,  that  alle  suche  forsaken  the  feyth  of  holy  Churche 
and  their  Cristendome,  and  bicome  Goddes  Enmyes  and  greve  God 
full  grevously  and  falle  into  dampnacion  wichouten  ende,  but  they 
amende  theym  the  soner." 

Cornelius  Agrippa  in  his  Vanity  of  Sciences  exposes  astrology  as 
the  mother  of  heresy,  and  adds — 

*'  Besides  this  same  forttme-telling  Astrology,  not  only  the  best  of  moial 
Philoaophcn  explode,  but  also  Moses,  Isaias,  fob,  Jeraniiah,  and  all  the  other 
Prophets  of  the  ancient  Law ;  and  among  toe  Catholick  writers,  St  Austin 
condemns  it  to  be  utterly  expelled  and  bsnish'd  oat  of  the  territories  of 
Christianity.  St  Hierome  argues  the  same  to  be  a  kind  of  Idolatry.  Ba^ 
and  Cyprian  laugh  at  it  as  most  contemptible.     Chrysostome,  Eusehius,  and 

*  ^  Of  this,"  he  says,  "  we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example,  in  the  account 
given  bv  Matthew  Paris  of  the  Marriage  of  Piederick  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Isabella,  Sister  of  Henry  III ,  m  1235.  *  Nocte  vero  pnma  qua  conatbuit 
Imperator  cum  ea,  nolutt  earn  camaliter  cognoscere  donee  competens  hora  ab 
astrologis  ei  nundaretur.' " 


>M 
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Lactontins  utterij  oondemn  it  Gregory,  Ambroie,  and  Seveiiaiiu  arngk 
against  it  The  Coandl  of  Toledo  ntterly  abandon  and  prohibit  it  In  the 
Synod  of  Martinus,  and  by  Gregory  the  jronnger,  and  AJezander  the  thH 
it  was  anathematised  and  punished  by  the  civil  I^ws  of  the  Emperors.  Ajncag 
the  andent  Romans  it  was  prohibited  by  Tiberius,  ViteUioi,  Diodetiir. 
Constantin,  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodostus,  ejected  also,  and  poai^'d 
By  Justinian  made  a  capital  crime,  as  may  appear  in  his  Codex." 

He  pleasantly  observes  of  astrologers  that,  ii^ile  vndertaldng  to 
reveal  to  others  the  most  obscure  and  hidden  secrets  abroad,  diqr  a 
the  same  know  not  what  happens  in  their  own  houses  and  in  their  o«ii 
chambers;  and  he  quotes  the  epigram  in  which  even  sodt  an 
astrologer  as  More  laughed  at  them — 

*'  The  Stars,  ethereal  Baid,  to  thee  shine  dear* 
And  all  our  future  Fates  thou  mak'st  appear. 
But  that  thy  Wife  is  common  all  Men  know. 
Yet  what  all  see,  there's  not  a  Star  doth  show* 
Saturn  is  blinde,  or  some  long  Journey  gone. 
Not  able  to  discern  i^  Infant  from  a  Stone. 
The  Moon  is  fair,  and  as  she's  fair  she's  chast. 
And  wont  behold  thy  wife  so  leudly  embrac't, 
Europa  Jove,  Mars  Venus,  she  Mars  coui^ 
With  Daphne  Sol,  with  Hirce  Hermes  sports. 
Thus  whue  the  Stars  their  wanton  Love  pursue. 
No  wonder,  Cuckold,  they'll  not  tell  thee  true.** 

Under  the  year  1570  Strype  records :  "And  because  the  wdfare  of 
the  Nation  did  so  much  depend  upon  the  Queen's  Marriage,  it  seems 
some  were  employed  secretly  by  calculating  her  Nativity,  to  enquire 
into  her  Mamage.  For  which  Art  even  Secretary  Cecil  hims^  had 
some  opinion  by  I  have  met  among  his  Papers  with  such  a  Judgemeot 
made,  written  sdl  with  his  own  hand.** 

The  superstitious  follower  of  the  planetary  houses  is  antnutdverted 
upon  by  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Incarnate  Devils  (1596),  thus:  ''And 
he  is  so  busie  in  finding  out  the  Houses  of  the  Planets  that  at  last  he 
is  either  faine  to  house  himselfe  in  an  Hospitall,  or  take  up  his  Inne  is 
a  Prison."    Again — 

"  His  name  is  Curiositie,  who,  not  content  with  the  Studies  of  Profile  and 
the  practice  of  commendable  Sciences,  setteth  his  mind  wholie  on  Astrologie, 
Neeromancie,  and  Magicke.  This  Divel  prefers  an  Ephimerides  before  a 
Bible ;  and  his  Ptolemey  and  Hali  before  Ambrose,  golden  Chrisostome,  or  S. 
Augustine :  promise  him  a  Familier,  and  he  will  take  a  Flie  in  a  Booc  for  {^ 
paiment"  '*  He  will  shew  you  the  Devill  in  a  Christal,  calculate  the  Nativibe 
of  his  gelding,  taike  of  nothing  but  Gold  and  Silver,  Elixir,  Calanatkw, 
Augmentation,  Citrination,  Commentation ;  and,  swearing  to  enrich  the  Worid 
hi  a  Month,  he  is  not  able  to  buy  himself  a  new  Cloake  in  a  whole  year.  Sadi 
a  Divell  I  knewe  in  my  dales,  tluit,  having  sold  all  his  Land  in  England  to  tbe 
benefite  of  the  Coosener,  went  to  Andwerpe  with  protestation  to  enii^  Mon- 
sieur the  King's  Brother  of  France,  le  feu  Roy  Harie  I  meane ;  and,  miasiii( 
his  purpose^  died  miserably  in  spight  at  Hermes  in  Flnshin|>'' 

Of  Desperation  we  learn— 
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'*  He  persuades  the  Merchant  not  to  traffique,  because  it  is  given  him  in 
bis  Nmtivity  to  have  losse  by  Sea ;  and  not  to  lend,  least  he  never  receive 


Hally  in  his  Virgidemiarum,  -writes — 

^*  Thou  damned  Mock- Art,  and  thou  brain-sick  TaJe 
OfoldAstrologie" 

'*  Some  doting  Gossip  ^mongst  the  Chaldee  wives 
Did  to  the  credulous  world  thee  first  derive : 
And  Superstition  nuis'd  thee  ever  sence, 
And  pnblisht  in  profonnder  Arts  pretence  : 
That  now,  who  pares  his  Nailes,  or  libs  his  Swine, 
But  he  must  first  take  counsell  of  the  Signe." 

In  Browne^s  Map  of  the  Microcosme  (1642)  we  read — 


c« 


Surely  all  Astrologers  are  Erra  Pater's  Disciples,  and  the  Divel's  Pro- 
fessors, telling  their  opinions  in  spurious  aenigmatical  doubtful  Tearmes,  like 
the  Oracle  at  Delphos.  What  a  blind  Dotage  and  shamelesse  Impudence  is 
in  these  men,  who  pretend  to  know  more  than  Saints  and  Angels  I  Can  they 
read  other  Men's  fates  by  those  glorious  Characters  the  Starres,  being  ignorant 
of  their  owne  ?  Qui  sibi  nesdus,  cui  praesdus  ?  Thracias  the  sooth*sayer,  in 
the  nine  years  drought  of  Egypt,  came  to  Busiris  the  Tyrant  and  told  him  that 
Jupiter's  wrath  might  bee  expiated  by  sacrificing  the  blood  of  a  stranger :  the 
Tyrant  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  stranger :  he  told  him  he  was. 

'  Thou,  auoth  Bu.Mri5,  shalt  that  Stranger  bee« 
Whose  olood  shall  wet  our  soyle  by  Destinie/ 

'*  If  all  were  served  so,  we  should  have  none  that  would  reJye  so  confidently 
on  the  £Ushood  of  their  Epheroerides,  and  in  some  manner  shake  off  all  diving 
providence,  making  themselves  equal  to  God,  between  whom  and  Man  the 
greatest  difference  is  taken  away,  if  Man  should  foreknow  future  events." 

A  passage  in  Fuller^s  Good  Thoughts  in  bad  Times  (1669)  runs  in 
this  wise — 

''Lord,  hereafter  I  will  admire  thee  more  and  fear  Astrologers  lesse :  not 
affrighted  with  their  doleful  predictions  of  Dearth  and  Drought,  collected  from 
the  Collections  of  the  Planets.  Must  the  Earth  of  necessity  be  sad,  because 
some  ill-natured  Star  is  sullen?  As  if  the  Grass  could  not  grow  without  asking 
it  leave.  Whereas  thy  power,  which  made  Herbs  before  the  Stars,  can  pre- 
serve them  without  their  propitious,  yea,  against  their  malignant  aspects." 

In  The  Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer  (1673)  an  elaborate 
portrait  of  the  professor  of  the  art  is  presented — 

"Pirst,  he  gravely  inquires  the  business,  and  by  subtle  Questions  pumps 
out  certain  particulars  which  he  treasures  up  in  his  memory  ;  next,  he  consults 
his  old  rusty  Clock,  which  has  got  a  trick  of  lying  as  fast  as  its  master,  and 
amuses  you  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  with  scrawling  out  tho  all-revealing 
Figure,  and  placing  the  Planets  in  their  respective  Pues  ;  all  which  being  dis- 
patdh'd  you  must  hiy  down  your  Money  on  his  Book,  as  you  do  the  Wedding 
Fees  to  the  Parson  at  the  Delivery  of  the  Ring ;  for  'tis  a  fundamental  Axiome 
in  hii:  Art  that  without  crossing  his  hand  with  Stiver  no  Scheme  can  be 
radical :  then  he  begins  to  tell  you  back  your  own  Tale»  in  other  Language^ 
and  you  take  that  for  Divination  which  is  but  Repetition." 

3C 
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Again — 

*'  His  groundleste  Gnesses  be  cmlls  Retolyet,  and  compels  the  Stan  (Ski 
Knights  o*  th'  Post)  to  depose  things  they  know  no  more  tfaio  tbe  Mn 
i*  th*  Moon :  as  if  Hell  were  accessary  to  all  the  cheating  Tridcs  Hdl  ioiieici 


him  with.'* 

And— 

"  He  impairs  God's  Universal  Monarchy  by  making  the  Stars  sole  keeps 
of  the  Liberties  of  the  sublunary  World,  and,  not  content  they  shoold  donuscs 
over  Naturals,  will  needs  promote  their  Tyranny  in  things  artificial  too^  sssot- 
ing  that  all  Manufactures  receive  good  or  ill  Fortunes  vS^,  Qualities  from  nae 

f  articular  radix,  and  therefore  elects  a  Time  for  stning  of  Prutns,  and  dnaa  & 
'isspot  by  its  horoscope.  Nothing  pnsles  him  more  than  fatal  Neoesaty:  he 
is  loth  to  deny  it,  yet  dares  not  justify  it,  and  therefore  prudently  hanishfs  e 
his  Theory,  but  hugs  it  in  his  Practice,  yet  knows  not  how  to  avoid  tbe  Hans 
of  that  excellent  Dilemma,  propounded  by  a  most  ingenious  modem  Poet— 

'If  Fate  be  not,  how  shall  we  ought  fore-aee, 
Or  how  shall  we  avoid  it,  if  it  be  ? 
If  by  FreO'will  in  our  own  Paths  we  moTer 
How  are  we  bounded  by  Decrees  above? '* 

Werenfels,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Superstition,  obsenres  of  the 
superstitious  man^ 

"  He  will  be  more  afraid  of  tbe  Constellation-Fires  than  the  flame  of  ki 
next  Neighbour's  House.  He  will  not  open  %  Vein  till  he  has  asked  leave  ci 
the  Planets.  He  will  avoid  tlie  Sea  wnenever  Mars  is  in  the  middle  of 
Heaven,  lest  that  warrior  God,  should  stir  up  Pirates  against  him.  In  Tamv 
he  will  plant  his  Trees,  that  this  Si|g;n,  which  the  Astroloflera  are  pleased  to 
call  fix'd,  may  fasten  them  deeper  in  the  Earth.  He  will  make  use  of  as 
Herbs  but  such  as  are  gatherea  in  the  planetary  Hour.  Against  any^  tort  of 
misfortune  he  will  arm  himself  with  a  Ring,  to  whidi  he  has  meed  the 
benevolent  aspect  of  the  Stars,  and  the  lucky  hour  that  was  just  at  the  instist 
of  fljring  away,  but  which,  by  a  wonderful  nimblenessi  he  has  seised  tad 
detained." 

''  Where,"  inquires  Gaule,  ^  is  the  Source  and  Root  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  vain  Observation,  and  the  more  superstitious  Ominations 
thereupon  to  be  found,  save  in  those  Arts  and  Speculations  that  teach 
to  observe  Creatures,  Images,  Figures,  Signes,  and  Acctdeots,  for 
constellational  and  (as  they  call  them)  second  S\zx%  \  and  so  to  ominate 
and  presage  upon  them,  either  as  touching  themselves^  or  others,  is 
nam«y,  to  observe  dayes  for  lucky  or  unlucky,  either  to  travul,  sail, 
fight,  build,  marry,  plant,  sow,  buy,  sell  or  begin  any  businesse  in?" 

Sir  Aston  Cokain^s  Poems  (^658)  contain  the  following  quip  for  tbe 
astrologers— 

70.  To  Astrologers, 

**  Your  Industry  to  you  the  Art  hath  given 
To  have  great  knowledge  in  th'  outside  of  Heaven : 
Beware  lest  yon  abuse  ttiat  Art^  and  sin. 
And  therefore  never  visit  it  within." 

**  Astrology,"  sa^  the  Courtier's  Calling  (1675),  ''imagkies  to  read  m  t^i 
ConstelUtions,  as  m  a  large  Book,  evegr  ^ing  that  shall  cone  to  pass  bee 
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below  ;  and  figuring  to  itself  admirable  Rencounters  from  the  Aspects  and 
Conjunctions  of  the  Planets,  it  draws  from  thence  consequences  as  remote 
from  Truth  as  the  Stars  themselves  are  from  the  Earth.  I  confess  I  hare  erer 
esteemed  this  Science  min  and  ridiculous :  for,  indeed,  it  must  either  be  true 
or  false ;  if  true,  that  which  it  predicts  is  infallible  and  inevitable,  and  conse- 
quently unuseful  to  be  foreknown.  But,  if  it  is  false,  as  it  maj  easily  be 
evinced  to  be,  would  not  a  Man  of  sense  be  blamed  to  apply  his  minde  to,  and 
lose  his  time  in,  the  study  thereof?  It  ought  to  be  the  occupation  of  a  shallow 
Sraine  that  feeds  itself  with  chimerical  Fancies,  or  of  an  Impostor  who  makes 
a.  mystery  of  every  thing  which  he  understands  not,  for  to  deceive  Women 
&nd  credolons  people." 

Sheridan's  Persius  gives  some  particulars  respecting  horoscopes 
ats  understood  by  the  ancients.  The  ascendant,  he  explains,  they  took 
to  be  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  arises  in  the  east  at  the  moment 
of  the  child's  birth  ;  and  this,  containing  thirty  degrees,  was  called  the 
First  House.  In  this  point  the  astrologers  observed  the  position  of 
the  celestial  constellations,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  placing 
the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  a  figure  which  they  divided 
into  twelve  houses,  representing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens. 
Of  these  the  first,  by  some  called  the  horoscope,  was  Angulus  OrUntis^ 
which  showed  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  newly-born  infant ;  and 
all  the  others  similarly  had  their  several  significations.  In  casting 
nativities  they  held  that  every  man's  Genius  was  the  companion  of  his 
horoscope,  and  tempered  it ;  whence  was  derived  that  mental  union 
and  friendship  to  be  observed  among  some.  In  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Antony  this  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  genii  of  Antony  and 
Octavius  is  indicated. 

Dallaway  represents  that  with  the  Turks  astrology  is  a  favourite 
folly.  According  to  Ulugh-bey,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  verv 
numerous  treatises  thereon,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of  each 
month  are  the  most  propitious ;  and  the  Ruz-nameh  has  its  three 
unlucky  days,  to  which  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  better  sort.  A 
chief  astrologer  is  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Sultan,  and  is  consulted 
by  the  council  on  State  emergencies.  Dallaway  relates  that,  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  about  to  be  sic^ned  at  Kainargi  in  1774,  this 
functionary  was  required  to  name  the  hour  most  auspicious  for  that 
ceremony.  The  Vizier's  Court  swarms  with  such  impostors  ;  to  whom, 
however,  was  popularly  ascribed  the  credit  of  having  predicted  the 
great  Fire  of  Constantmople  in  1782.  Their  reputation  was  somewhat 
imperilled  by  their  failure  to  foretell  an  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries, 
but  it  was  saved  by  the  circumstance  of  the  same  word  signifying  both 
insurrection  and  fire.  It  may  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  State 
expedient  to  consult  the  astrologer,  observes  our  author,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  army  may  be  fed,  and  subordination  maintained  by 
the  prognostication  of  victory. 

AstTMOgers,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
households  of  all  Oriental  potentates. 
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CHIROMANCY,  OR  DIVINATION  BY  PALMISTRY  OR  LCHCS 

OF  THE  HAND. 

In  Indagine's  Book  of  Palmistry  and  Physiognomy  translated  bt 
Fabian  Withers  in  1656  there  is  a  great  waste  of  words  on  tks 
ridiculous  subject.  The  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  distinguisbcd 
by  formal  names,  such  as  the  table  line  or  line  of  fortune  ;  the  line  d 
life  or  of  the  heart ;  the  middle  natural  line ;  the  line  of  the  liver ;  the 
line  of  the  stomach,  and  the  like ;  the  triangle,  and  the  quadnufie. 
The  thumb  and  fingers  too  have  ''hills"  assigned  to  them,  from  the 
summits  of  which  these  manual  diviners  pretended  they  had  a  prospea 
of  futurity.  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  name  and  etymon  given  ia 
this  treatise  to  the  little  finger.  It  is  called  the  ear-finger,  we  are 
instructed,  because  it  is  commonly  used  to  clean  the  ears  ;  which 
surely  is  a  testimony  to  the  indelicacy  of  our  ancestors. 

Chiromancy,  writes  Agrippa  in  his  Vanity  of  Sciences,  •*  fancies 
seven  Mountains  in  the  palm  of  a  Man's  Hand,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  seven  Planets  ;  and,  by  the  Lines  which  are  there  to 
be  seen,  Judges  of  the  Complexion,  Condition,  and  Fortune  of  the 
person  ;  imagining  the  harmonious  disposition  of  the  Lines  to  be,  as 
It  were,  certain  caslestial  Characters  stampt  upon  us  by  God  asd 
Nature,  and  which,  as  Job  saith,  God  imprinted  or  put  in  the  Hands 
of  Men  that  so  every  one  might  know  his  works  ;  though  it  be  pUia 
that  the  divine  author  doth  not  there  treat  of  vain  Chiromancy,  bat 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Will.*  He  gives  a  Catalogue  of  authors  of  distinc- 
tion who  have  written  on  this  Science  falsely  so  called  ;  but,  explain- 
ing that  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  go  beyond  conjectnre  and 
the  observation  derived  from  experience,  he  decides :  Now  that 
there  is  no  certainty  in  these  Conjectures  and  Obsei'vations  is  manifest 
from  thence,  because  they  are  Figments  grounded  upon  the  Will,  and 
about  which  the  Masters  thereof  of  equal  learning  and  authority  do 
very  much  diflfer." 

Mason  (161 2)  speaks  of"  vaine  and  frivolous  Devices,  of  which  sort  we 
have  an  infinite  number  also  used  amongst  us,  as  namely  in  Palmistrr, 
where  Men's  Fortunes  are  tolde  by  looking  on  the  palmes  of  the 
handc  ;"  and  in  Newton's  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  Selfe  (1602).  under 
breaches  of  the  eighth  commandment,  it  is  inquired  whether  the 
Governors  of  the  Commonwealth  **  have  suffered  Palmesters^  Fortune- 
Tellers,  Stage- Players,  Sawce-boxes,  Enterluders,  Puppit-players, 
Loyterers,  Vagabonds,  Landleapers,  and  such  like  cozening  Make^ 
Shifts  to  practise  their  cogging  Tricks  and  rogish  Trades  within  the 
circuite  of  their  authoritie,  and  to  deceive  the  simple  people  with  their 
vile  forgerie  and  paherie."  The  phrase  **  Governors  of  the  Common- 
wealth   probably  means  justices  of  the  peace. 

Ferrand  in  his  Love  Melancholy  (1640)  pronounces  that  '*  this  Art 
of  Chiromancy  hath  been  so  strangely  infected  with  Superstitioc, 
Deceit,  Cheating,  and  (if  I  durst  say  so)  with  Magic  also ;  that  the 
Canonists,  and  of  late  vears  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  have  been  coo- 
strained  utterly  to  condemn  it.  So  that  now  no  Man  professeth 
pubiickely  this  cheating  Art,  but  Theeves,  Rogues,  and  b^gar!y 
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Rascals ;  which  are  now  ever3r  where  knowne  by  the  name  of 
Bohemians,  Egyptians,  and  Caramaras  ;  and  first  carae  into  these 
parts  of  Europe  about  the  year  141 7>  as  G.  Dupreau,  Albertus  Krantz, 
and  Poiydore  Vergil  report.* 

Gaule  satires  the  folly  of  palmistry;  according  to  which,  as  he 
explains,  the  lines  extending  at  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb  signify 
contention  ;  the  line  above  the  middle  of  the  thumb,  if  it  meets  rouna 
about,  portends  a  hanging  destiny ;  and  several  lines  transverse  upon 
the  last  joint  of  the  forefinger  denote  riches  by  heirdom,  while  right 
lines  in  the  same  place  are  a  note  of  a  jovial  nature ;  according  to 
which,  further,  lines  in  the  points  of  the  middle  finger,  like  a  gridiron, 
indicate  a  melancholy  wit  and  unhappy  ;  if  the  sign  on  the  little  finger 
be  conspicuous,  they  denote  a  good  wit  and  eloquent,  but  the  contrary 
if  they  be  obscure ;  and  equal  lines  upon  the  first  joint  of  the  ring« 
finger  are  marks  of  a  happy  wit. 

Writes  Bulwer  in  his  Chirologia:  ''  To  strike  another's  Palm  is  the 
habit  of  expression  of  those  who  plight  their  troth,  buy,  sell,  covenant^ 
&c.  He  that  would  see  the  vigour  of  this  Gesture  in  puris  naturalibus 
must  repaire  to  the  Horse-Cirque  or  Sheep-pens  in  Smithfield,  where 
those  crafty  Olympique  Merchants  will  taice  you  for  no  Chapman, 
unlesse  you  strike  them  with  good  lucke  and  smite  them  eartust  in  the 
Palme.'* 


ONYCHOMANCY,  OR  ONYMANCY  ;  DIVINATION  BY  THE  FINGER  NAILS. 

There  was  anciently  a  species  of  divination  called  Onychomancy, 
or  Onymancy,  performed  oy  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted  boy;  and 
vestiges  of  this  practice  still  survive.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  we 
have  already  seei^  admits  that  conjectures  of  prevalent  humours  may 
be  collected  from  the  spots  in  our  nails,  but  rejects  the  sundry  divina- 
tions vulgarly  raised  upon  them ;  such  as  that  spots  on  the  top  of  the 
nails  signify  things  past,  in  the  middle,  things  present,  and  at  the 
bottom,  events  to  come ;  while  white  specks  presage  felicity,  and  blue 
specks  our  misfortunes;  that  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thumb  have 
significations  of  honour ;  and  of  the  fore-finger,  riches. 


DIVINATION  BY  SIEVE  AND  SHEARS. 

This  in  the  Athenian  Oracle  is  called  '*  the  trick  of  the  sieve  and 
scizzars,  the  Co^kniomancy  oi  the  ancients,  as  old  as  Theocritus  ;**  and 
Butler  has  a  reference  to  it  in  Hudibras — 

"  Th'  oracle  of  Sieve  and  Shears, 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres." 

The  words  of  Theocritus  are  thus  translated  by  Creech— 


«« 


To  Agrio  too  I  made  the  same  demand ; 
A  cunning  Woman  she,  I  cross'd  her  Hand: 
She  tum'd  the  Sieve  and  Sheen,  and  told  me  true^ 
That  I  should  love,  but  not  be  lov'd  by  you." 
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The  mode  in  which  "EjornMtpmntUi  was  generally  practised  to  & 
cover  thieves^  or  those  suspected  of  any  crime,  was  as  foUons^  «e 
learn  from  Potter's  Giedan  Antiquities :  **  They  tied  a  Thitnd  to  tk 
Sieve,  by  which  it  was  upheld,  or  else  placed  a  pair  of  ShMrs,  vhia 
they  held  up  by  two  Fingers  ;  then  prayed  to  the  Gods  to  direct  aa: 
assist  them.  After  that  they  repeated  the  names  of  the  Persons  undsr 
suspicion,  and  he,  at  whose  name  the  Sieve  whirled  roand  or  morcc. 
was  thought  to  have  committed  the  act  Another  sort  of  Divinatiei 
was  commonly  practised  upon  the  same  account,  which  was  caLcd 


At  the  end  of  the  De  OccultA  Philosophic  of  Agrippa  (i  $67)  is  a 
good  representation,  from  an  iron  plate,  of  the  mode  of  perforaua{ 
this  species  of  Divination  by  Sieve  and  Shears ;  which  consisted  is 
two  persons  holding  the  sieve  with  a  forceps  between  their  middje 
fingers,  and  repeating  over  it  six  words  intelligible  neither  to  tbexa- 
selves  nor  to  any  one  else :  *  Cribrum  enim  inter  duorum  astantiam 
medios  digitos  per  forcipem  suspendunt,  ac  dejeratione  factft  per  sex 
verba  nee  sibi  ipsis  nee  aliis  intellecta,  quae  sunt  DUs  Mies  ygsckd 
Benedoftet^  Dowina  Enitemaits;  *  upon  which  the  sieve  plainly  turned 
round  on  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  person  suspected  of  the 
offence,  be  it  what  it  may.  Agrippa  testifies  that  he  nimself  thrice 
employed  this  mode  of  divination  successfully ;  and  he  calls  attentioc 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  reckoned  more  certain  than  others,  *^  to  diviae 
by  the  sieve  "  being  a  proverb  ascribed  to  Erasmus.  Delrio's  acconot 
b  to  the  same  effect  The  culprit  was  indicated  by  the  tremUing, 
nodding,  moving,  or  turning  round  of  the  sieve  in  a  way  altogether 
beyond  the  control  of  the  holder  of  the  forceps. 

The  directions  for  divination  by  ^  CoscinomancU^  or  tumii^  of  i 
Sive,"  introduced  in  Holiday's  old  rlay  of  Ttchnogamia^  have  it  thst 
the  shears  are  to  be  fastened,  and  the  side  held  up  with  the  middk 
finger ;  then  a  mystical  form  of  words  is  to  be  repeated ;  after  ii^ck 
are  to  be  named  those  suspected  of  the  theft ;  and  at  whosoevo's 
name  the  sieve  turns,  he  or  she  is  guilty.  This  mode  of  divination,  wt 
learn,  was  more  generally  appliea  to  elicit  information  as  to  matri- 
monial partners.  ^  Turning  of  a  Sieve  to  shew  who  hath  bewUchti 
cne^  Mason  enumerates  among  the  then  prevailing  superstitions. 

To  discover  a  thief  by  the  sieve  and  shears,  Grose  says,  you  mits: 
stick  the  points  of  the  shears  in  the  wood  of  the  sieve,  and  let  tvo 
persons  support  it,  balanced  upright,  with  their  two  fingers;  thcs 
read  a  certain  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  ask  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  if  A.  or  B.  is  the  thief,  naming  all  the  persons  you  suspect ; 
and,  on  naming  the  real  thief,  the  sieve  will  suddenly  tarn  round 
about 

Scot  writes  :  ''  Popish  Priests,  as  the  Chaldeans  used  the  Divinap 
tion  by  Sive  and  Sheers  for  the  detection  of  theft,  do  practise  with 
a  Psalter  and  Key  fastened  upon  the  forty-ninth  [fiftieth?]  Psaba, 
to  discover  a  Thief;  and  when  the  names  of  the  suspected  persons 
are  orderlv  put  into  the  pipe  of  the  Key,  at  the  reading  of  these 
words  of  the  Psalm, '  If  thou  sawest  a  Thief  thou  did'st  consent  unto 
him '  the  Book  will  wagg,  and  fall  out  of  the  fingers  of  them  thu 
hold  it|  and  he  whose  name  remaineth  in  the  Key  must  be  the  ThieL' 
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In  IxMlge's  Incarnate  Devils,  we  read :  ^  If  he  loose  any  thing,  he 
liath  redie  a  Sive  and  a  Key ;  ^  and  in  the  Athenian  Oracle  divina- 
tion dy  a  Bible  and  Key  is  thus  described:  ''A  Bible  having  a  Key 
fastened  in  the  middle,  and  being  held  between  the  two  forefingers  of 
two  persons,  will  turn  round  after  some  words  said ;  as,  if  one  desires 
to  find  out  a  Thief,  a  certain  Verse  taken  out  of  a  Psalm  is  to  be 
repeated,  and  those  who  are  suspected  nominated,  and  if  they  are 
guilty,  the  Book  and  Key  will  turn,  else  not" 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  gives  a  catalogue  of  many  superstitious 
ceremonies,  in  the  first  whereof  this  occurs :  *'  that  if  any  thing  be 
lost  amongst  a  Company  of  Servants,  with  the  Trick  of  the  Sive  and 
Sheers  it  may  be  found  out  againe,  and  who  stole  it ;  **  and  the  same 
author  embodies  the  superstition  that  ^'  A  man  may  know  what's  a 
Clocke  only  by  a  Ring  and  a  silver  Beaker ;''  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  Hudibras — 

**  And  wisely  tdl  what  Hour  o'  th'  Day 
The  Clocke  docs  strike  by  Algebnu'^ 


DIVINATION  BY  THE  LOOKS  ;  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

In  Indagine's  Book  of  Palmistry  and  Physiognomy  are  recorded 
sundry  divinations,  too  absurd  for  transcription,  in  connection  with 
"upright  Brows" — "Brows  hanging  over" — "playing  with  the  Bries " 
— "narrow  Foreheads'* — "Faces  plain  and  flat"— "lean  Faces" — 
«sad  Faces"— ."sharp  Noses ''—"Ape-like  Noses"— "thick  Nostrils" 
—  "slender  and  thin  Lips"  —  "big  Mouths,"  and  the  like;  some 
faint  vestiges  of  which  fooleries  still  survive  in  our  villages.  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  the  observation  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  one  of 
our  dramatic  pieces,  on  a  rascally  looking  fellow:  "There's  Tyburn  in 
bis  Face  without  benefit  of  Clergy." 

In  his  Vanity  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Cornelius  Agrippa  explains  that, 
"  Physiognomy  taking  Nature  for  her  guide  upon  an  Inspection,  and 
well  observing  the  outward  parts  of  the  Body,  presumes  to  conjecture, 
by  probable  Tokens,  at  the  Qualities  of  the  Mind  and  Fortune  of  the 
person  ;  making  one  Man  to  be  Satumal,  another  a  J  ovist,  this  Man 
to  be  bom  under  Mars,  another  under  Sol,  some  under  Venus,  some 
under  Mercury,  some  under  Luna  ;  and  from  the  Habits  of  the  Body 
collect  their  Horoscopes,  gliding,  by  little  and  little,  from  Affections 
to  Astrological  Causes,  upon  which  foundations  ihey  erect  what  idle 
Structures  they  themselves  please  : "  and  concerning  Metoposcopie  (a 
species  of  physiognomy,  it  is  added :  "  Metoposcopie,  to  know  all  things 
from  the  sole  Observation  of  the  Forehead,  prying  even  into  the  very 
beginnings,  progress,  and  end  of  a  Man's  life,  with  a  most  acute 
Judgment  and  learned  Experience ;  making  herself  to  be  like  a  foster 
Child  of  Astrology." 

"Physiognomy,"  writes  Gaule  similarly,  "following  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  whole  Body,  presumeth  it  can  by  probable  signs  attain 
to  know  what  are  the  affections  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  what  a 
Man's  fortune  shall  be  ;  so  far  forth  as  it  pronounces  him  Satumial, 
or  Jovial ;  and  him  Martial  or  Solar ;  another  Venerial,  Mercurial^ 
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or  Lunar  :  and  collecting  their  Horoscopes  from  the  habitude  of  the 
Body,  and  from  Affections  transcending,  as  they  say,  by  little  and  littk; 
unto  causes,  namely  Astrological ;  out  of  which  they  afterwards  tn& 
as  they  list  Metoposcopy,  out  of  a  sagacious  Ingenie  and  kazned 
Experience,  boasts  herself  to  foresent  all  the  beginnings,  the  pro> 
gresses,  and  the  ends  of  Men  ;  out  of  the  sole  Inspection  of  the  Fore- 
head ;  making  herself  also  to  be  the  pupil  of  Astrolog^e."  He  coo* 
eludes  :  ^  We  need  no  other  reason  to  impugn  the  error  of  aU  these 
Arts  than  this  self-samei  namely,  that  they  are  void  of  all  Reason.* 


DIVINATION  BY  ONIONS  AND  FAGGOTS  IN  ADVENT. 

In  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  Burton  treats  of  CromnyswuiMtiA, 
which  is  explained  to  be  a  kind  of  divination  with  onions  laid  on  the 
altar  at  Christmas  Eve,  practised  by  girls  with  a  view  to  knowing 
when  thev  shall  be  marriedi  and  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have. 

In  Hill^s  Quartron  of  Reasons  of  Cathohke  Religion  (1600}  **  with  the 
Introduction  of  the  Protestant  Faith/'  we  learn,  **  were  introduced  your 
Gallegascones,  your  Scabilonians,  your  Si.  Thomas  Onums^  your 
Ruffes,  your  Cuffes,  and  a  thousand  such  new  devised  Luciferiaa 
Trinckets  ; "  and  in  A  Dialogue  between  Mistris  Macquerella  a  suburb 
Bawd,  Mrs  Scolopendra  a  noted  Curtezan,  and  Mr  Pimpinello  an 
Usher  (1650),  occurs  the  following  passage  :  ^^Macq.  Some  convenient 
well  scituated  Stall  (wherein  to  sit  and  sell  Time,  Rue,  and  Rosemary, 
Apples,  Garlike,  and  Saint  Thomas  Onyons)^  will  be  a  fit  Palace  far 
me  to  practise  Pennance  in.*' 

Nor  was  the  custom  confined  to  ourselves.  Germany  shared  in  it, 
as  testified  by  Naogeorgus — 

*'  In  these  same  Dayea  young  wanton  Gyrles,  that  meete  for  Marriage  bee. 
Doe  search  to  know  the  Names  of  them  that  shall  their  Husbandes  bee. 
Four  OnyonSy  five^  or  eighty  they  take,  and  mahe  in  every  one 
Such  names  as  they  dofansie  most,  and  best  do  think  U^n. 
Thus  neere  the  Chimney  them  they  set,  and  that  same  Onytm  than^ 
ThatfirsU  doth  sprouter  doth  surely  bears  the  name  of  their  good  MoMm 
Their  Husbande's  nature  eke  they  seeke  to  know,  and  all  his  guise. 
When  as  the  Sunne  hath  hid  himselfe,  and  left  the  starrie  Skies, 
Unto  some  Wood-stacke  do  they  to,  and  while  they  there  do  standee 
Eche  one  drawes  out  a  faggot-stidce,  the  next  that  comes  to  hande. 
Which  if  it  streight  and  even  be,  and  have  no  knots  at  all, 
A  gentle  Husband  then  they  thinke  shall  surely  to  them  falL 
But  if  it  fowle  and  crooked  be,  and  knottie  here  and  theare, 
A  crabbed  churlish  Huslxind  then  they  earnestly  do  feare. 
These  things  the  wicked  Papists  beare,"  &c. 


DIVINATION  BY  A  GREEN  IVY  LEAF. 

In  the  tenth  book  of  his  Notable  Things  Lupton  writes  :-— 

"  Lav  a  green  Ivie-Leaf  in  a  Dish,  or  other  Vessel  of  fair  Watei;  etther  ks 
jfourselfe  or  for  any  other,  on  New- Year's  Even  at  Night,  and  cover  the  Water 
I&  the  laid  Vessel,  and  set  it  in  a  sure  or  safe  place,  until  Twelfe  Even  nexti 
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aCter  (which  will  be  the  5th  day  of  Jaini8ry)|  and  then  take  the  said  Ivie-Leafe 
out  of  the  said  Water,  and  mark  well  if  the  said  Leafe  be  fair  and  vct/tn  as  it 
vras  before,  for  then  you,  or  the  party  for  whome  you  lay  it  into  the  Water, 
"will  be  whole  and  sound,  and  safe  from  any  sicknesse  all  the  next  yeare  follow- 
ing. But  if  you  find  any  black  spots  thereon,  then  you,  or  tlie  parties  for 
'whome  you  laid  it  into  the  Water,  will  be  sicke  the  same  yeare  following. 
And  if  the  spots  be  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Leafe  toward  the  Stalke,  then 
the  sicknesse  or  paine  will  be  in  the  Head,  or  in  the  Neck,  or  thereabout. 
And  if  it  be  spotted  nigh  the*  midst  of  the  Leaf,  then  the  sicknesse  will  be 
about  the  Stomach  or  Heart  And  likewise  judge,  that  the  disease  or  grief 
will  be  in  that  part  of  the  body,  according  as  you  see  the  black  spots  under  the 
same  in  the  Leafe,  accounting  the  Spots  in  the  nether  or  sharp  end  of  the 
Leafe  to  signifie  the  paines  or  diseases  in  the  Feet  And  if  the  Leafe  bee 
spotted  all  over,  then  it  signifies  that  you  or  the  partie,  shall  dye  that  yeare 
following.  You  may  prove  this  for  many  or  few,  at  one  time,  by  putting  thera 
in  Water,  for  everie  one  a  Leaf  of  green  Ivie  (so  that  every  Leafe  be  dated  or 
marked  to  whom  it  doth  belong).     This  was  credibly  told  me  to  be  very 


certain." 


DIVINATION  BY  FLOWERS. 

In  Bradshaw's  Shepherd's  Starre  (i 591)  we  find  ^' a  paraphrase  upon 
the  third  of  the  Canticles  of  Theocritus,  Dialogue-wise  ; "  in  which 
Amaryllis,  Corydon,  and  Tityrus  take  part.    Corydon  says — 

"  There  is  a  Custome  amozigest  us  Swaynes  in  Crotona  (an  auncient  Towne 
in  Italy,  on  that  side  where  Sicilia  bordereth),  to  elect  by  our  divination  Lordes 
and  Ladies,  with  the  leaf  of  the  flower  Telephilon,  which  being  laide  before 
the  fier  leapeth  unto  them  whom  it  loveth,  and  skippeth  from  them  whom  it 
hateth.  Tityrus  and  I,  in  experience  of  our  lott,  whose  happe  it  should  be  to 
injoye  your  Love,  insteade  ot  Telephilon  we  burned  Mistletoe  and  Boxe  for 
our  divination,  and  unto  me  Amaryllis  you  fled,  and  chose  rather  to  tume  to 
an  unworthy  Shepherd  then  to  bume  like  an  unworthy  Lover."  Again :  "  Lately 
I  asked  counsell  of  Agrseo,  a  Prophetesse,  how  to  know  Amaryllis  should  ever 
love  mee.  Shee  taught  mee  to  take  Telephilon,  a  kinde  of  leafe  that  Pepper 
beareth,  so  called  of  AiyXe^cXor  because  it  foreshoweth  Love,  and  to  clap  the 
leaves  in  the  palme  of  my  hand.  If  they  yeelded  a  great  sound,  then  surely 
shee  should  love  me  greatlv ;  if  a  little  sound,  then  little  love.  But  either  I 
was  deafe,  being  scnceles  through  Love,  or  else  no  sound  at  all  was  heard,  and 
so  AgTBCo  tlie  Divinatiix  tolde  me  a  true  Rule.  Now  I  preferre  my  Garlande 
made  in  sorrowful  hast,  of  which  the  flowers,  some  signifying  Death,  and  some. 
Mourning,  but  none  belonging  to  Marriage,  do  manifest  that  Amaryllis  hath  no 
respect  cf  mesne  Men."  lie  had  before  said  :  'U  will  go  gather  a  Coronet, 
and  will  weave  and  infolde  it  with  the  knottes  of  truest  Love,  with  greene 
Lawrell  Apollo's  scepter,  which  shall  betoken  her  Wisedome,  and  with  the 
Myrtle  faire  Venus  Poesie,  which  shall  shewe  her  Beautiew  And  with 
Amaranthus  Diana's  Herbe,  whereby  bloud  is  stenched,  so  may  shee  imitate 
!he  herbe  and  have  remorce." 

The  Druids,  writes  Borlase  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  were 
''excessively  fond  of  the  Vervaine.  They  used  it  in  casting  Lots,  and 
foretelling  Events  ; "  and  ^  it  was  to  be  gathered  at  the  rise  of  the  Dog- 
Siar.* 

Herrick  sings  of 


7T3  the  wandering  JEW. 

DivmaiUn  hy  a  DaffadilU 

**  When  a  Daffadill  I  see, 
Hanginff  down  her  head  towards  ma  % 
Guesse  I  may,  what  I  must  be  : 
First,  I  shall  decline  my  head  ; 
Secondly,  I  shall  be  dotd; 
Lastly,  safely  buried." 


VULGAR    ERRORS. 

THK  WANDERING  JEW. 

THIS  is  a  vulgar  error  of  considerable  antiquity.      Indeed,  Dr 
Percy  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  it  obtmned 
fiiU  credit  in  this  part  of  the  world  anterior  to  1228 ;  in  which  year  an 
Armenian  Archbishop  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  shrines  and  the  relics  preserved  in  our  churches,  who,  during  his 
sojourn  and  entertainment  at  the  monastery  of  St  Albans,  was  asked 
several  questions  respecting  his  country  and  other  matters.     Among 
theie  it  was  inquired  of  him  "  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the 
famous  personage  named  Joseph,  who  was  present  at  our  Lord's 
crucifixion  and  conversed  with  nim,  and  who  was  still  alive  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Christian  Faith."    The  Archbishop  answered,  through 
one  of  his  train  who  spoke  French,  that  he  knew  him  who  was  the 
subject  of  their  inquiry  very  well ;  in  fact,  that  the  wanderer  bad 
dined  at  his  table  shortly  before  his  departure  from  the  East.    As  a 
porter  in  the  senrice  of  Pilate  (accordin|^  to  some  accounts,  let  us  add, 
he  was  a  crier  of  the  Court),  he  was  originally  known  by  the  name  of 
Cartophilus.    When  Jesus  was  being  dragged  out  by  the  door  of  the 
Judgment   Hall,  he  struck  Him  a  violent  blow  on  the  back,  and, 
pushing  Him  towards  the  infuriate  crowd,  exclaimed,  **  On  with  tbee, 
Jesus  I  Wherefore  dost  thou  tarry?"    Upon  this,  Jesus  turned  round, 
and,  regarding  him  steadily,  said,  ^  I  indeed  am  going ;  but  thou  shalt 
tarry  until  I  come."     Soon  after  this  event  he  was  converted,  and 
baptized  bv  the  name  of  Joseph :  but  no  sooner  was  his  doom  pro- 
nounced than  he  found  himself  hurried  from  family  and  iiiends; 
compelled  to  be  a  restless  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    At  the 
end  of  eveiy  hundred  years  he  is  seized  with  a  strange  malady  that 
terminates  m  a  trance  of  several  days'  duration  ;  on  emerging  from 
which,  he  reverts  to  the  same  phvsical  condition  as  that  in  which  he 
was  when  Jesus  suffered,  at  which  period  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  remembers  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  saints  who  arose  with  Him,  the  composition  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  their  preaching  and  dispersion  ;  and  is  himself  a 
most  grave  and  holy  person.    Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account 
given  by  Matthew  Paris,  who,  it  should  be  added  for  the  sake  of 
historic  completeness,  was  himself  a  monk  of  St  Albans,  and  was 
living  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  prelate's  narration. 

The  fourteenth  century  chroniclers  changed  the  name  of  Joseph  into 
that  of  Isaac  Lackedion,  and  omitted  the  tine  incident  of  bis  periodic 
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renovation.    According  to  the  Brabantine  Chronide,  he  visited  that 

country  in  1575.    G6ethe's  travestie  refers  to  an  earlier  appearance 

in  Europe.    On  Easter  Sunday  of  1^2,  two  German  students  met 

liim  in  a  church  in  Hamburgh,  listening  to  the  sermon  with  marked 

attention.     He  was  very  tall ;   with  white  hair  reaching  below  the 

middle  of  his  back,  a  b«ird  below  his  girdle,  and  naked  feet,  though 

the  weather  was  cold.     Conversing  with  the  students,  he  gave  his 

name  as  Ahasuerus,  and  represented  that  he  was  a  thriving  shoemaker 

at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.    When  Jesus  feU  beneath  the  weight  of 

the  cross  against  the  wall  of  his  house,  he  rudely  repulsed  him  and, 

pointing  to  Calvary,  said,  '*  Get  on,  blasphemer,  to  thy  doom ;  *'  Jesus 

replying,  ^  I  will  stop  and  rest ;  but  thou  shalt  march  onward  until  I 

return ! "     Twenty  years  after  he  reappeared  in  Strasburgh,  and 

reminded  the  magistrates  that  he  had  passed  through  the  place  two 

centuries  before;  his  statement  being  verified  by  reference  to  the 

police-register  of  the  city.   He  inquired  after  the  students,  and  declared 

that,  since  his  conversation  with  them,  he  had  visited  the  remotest 

part  of  the  East  Indies.     In  1604  he  visited  France.    The  ''True 

History  of  his  life  as  taken  from  his  own  lips**  was  printed  at  Bordeaux 

in  1608,  and  his  Complaint,  set  to  a  popular  air,  was  a  favourite  ballad. 

The  learned  Louvet  saw  him  returning  from  mass  on  a  Sunday  at 

Beauvais,  when,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  he 

recounted  anecdotes  of  the  Passion  in  an  affecting  manner.    There 

are  also  vague  accounts  of  his  having  been  seen  at  Salamanca,  Venice, 

and  Naples,  where  he  was  a  successful  gambler.    On  22d  April  177 1, 

he  visited  Brussels,  where  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  illustrate  tne  ballad 

composed  on  his  interview  with  certain  burgesses  some  centuries 

before. 

Sou  they  based  the  Curse  of  Kehama  on  this  legend,  and  Croly 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  romance  of  SalathieL 


BARNACLES. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  in  this  enlightened  age  that  so  g^ss  an 
error  in  Natural  History  could  so  long  have  prevailed  as  that  the 
barnacle,  a  well  known  kind  of  shellfish  which  is  found  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  ships,  should  when  broken  off  become  a  species  of  goose. 
Old  writers,  of  the  first  credit  in  other  respects,  have  fallen  into  this 
mistaken  and  ridiculous  notion  ;  and  we  find  even  Holinshed  gravely 
declaring  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  saw  the  feathers  of  these  barnacles 
**  hang  out  of  the  shell,  at  least  two  inches." 

In  Hall's  Virgidemiarum  we  have — 

""The  Scottish  Baraade,  if  I  might  choose, 
That  of  a  Worme  doth  waxe  a  wingM  Goose  ;  * 

and  in  Marston's  Malecontent — 


"  Like  your  Scotch  Barnacle^  now  a  block, 
Instantly  a  Worm,  and  presently  a  great  Goose. 


tt 


So  also  writes  Gerard  in  his  Herbal :  '*  There  are  in  the  North  parts 
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of  Scotland  certaine  Trees,  whereon  do  grow  Shell*fiihes,  Sbc^  Ac^ 
which  falling  into  the  Water,  do  become  Fowls,  whom  we  call 
BamakUs;  in  the  North  of  England  Brant  Geese;  and  in  Laac»> 
•hire  Tree  Geese,  Sec" 

HADDOCK. 

'^  On  each  side  beyond  the  Gills  of  a  Haddock  is  a  lai^  black  spot,* 
writes  Pennant.  "  Superstition  assigns  this  niark  to  the  iinpressioD  ^ 
Peter  left  with  his  Finger  and  Thumb  when  he  took  the  Tribute  oat 
of  the  Mouth  of  a  Fish  of  this  Species,  which  has  been  continued  to 
the  whole  Race  of  Haddocks  ever  since  that  miracle." 

In  Metellus  his  Dialogues  (1693)  we  read — 


t< 


Bat  superstitious  Haddock,  which  appear 
With  Marks  of  Rome,  St  Peter^s  Finger  here. 

Haddock  has  spots  on  either  side,  which  are  said  to  be  marks  of  St 
Peter's  Fingers,  when  he  catched  that  Fish  for  the  Tribute  ; "  and — 

*'  O  superstiiums  Dainty,  Pdet^s  Fish, 
How  oom*st  thou  here  to  make  so  godly  Dish  ?  ** 


DOREE. 

By  the  same  author  we  are  instructed  that  ^  Superstition  hath  made 
the  Doree  rival  to  the  Haddock  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
Fish  out  of  whose  mouth  St  Peter  took  the  Tribute-Money,  leaving 
on  its  sides  those  incontestible  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  Fish,  the 
marks  of  his  Finger  and  Thumb." 

It  is  rather  difficult  at  this  time  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  two  members  of  the  finny  tribe ;  for  the  Doree  likewise  asserts  an 
origin  of  its  spots  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
the  former;  St  Christopher,  who  caught  a  fish  of  this  kind  while 
wading  through  an  arm  of  the  sea,  having  left  the  impression  on  its 
sides  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  an  indelible  memorial  of  the 
fact 

The  name  of  the  saint,  it  may  be  added  in  passing,  incorporates 
his  history ;  Xptero^pot,  from  the  alleged  circumstance  of  his  having 
carried  the  Saviour,  when  a  child,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea. 


THE  ASS* 

A  superstition  survives  among  the  vulgar  concerning  the  ass,  that 
the  marks  on  the  shoulders  of  that  useful  and  much  injured  animal 
were  given  to  it  as  memorials  that  our  Saviour  rode  upon  an  ass. 
**  The  Asse,''  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  '*  having 
a  peculiar  mark  of  a  Crosse  made  by  a  black  list  down  his  Back,  and 
another  athwart,  or  at  right  Angles  down  his  Shoulders,  common 
Opinion  ascribes  this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  Signation ;  since  that 
Beast  had  the  honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back." 
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DARK  LANTERNS. 

Barrinsfton,  speaking  of  the  curfew  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Antient  Statutes,  observes  that  there  is  a  general  vulgar  error  that  it 
is  not  lawful  to  go  about  with  a  dark  lantern.  All  popular  errors,  he 
adds,  have  some  foundation  ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  curfew  ma/ 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  this.  Elsewhere,  however,  he 
derives  this  notion  from  Guy  Fawkes'  dark  lantern  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

THAT  BEARS  FORM  THEIR  CUBS  INTO  SHAPE  BY  LICKING  THEM. 

In  A  Brief  Natural  History  by  Eugenius  Philalethes  (1669)  we  read : 
**^  I  shall  here  gainsay  that  eross  opinion  that  the  Whelps  of  Bears  are, 
at  first  littering,  without  all  form  or  fashion,  and  nothing  but  a  little 
congealed  Blood,  or  Lump  of  Flesh,  which  afterwards  the  Dam 
shapeth  by  licking  ;  yet  is  the  Truth  most  evidently  otherwise,  as  by 
the  Eye-witness  of  Joachimus  Rheticus,  Gesner,  and  others,  it  hath 
been  proved.  And  herein,  as  in  many  other  fabulous  l^arrations  of 
this  Nature  (in  which  experience  checks  report)  may  be  justly  put 
that  of  Lucretius — 

*'  Quid  nobis  certius  ipsis 
Sensibtts  esse  potest  ?  qtii  vera  ac  fadsa  notemus  ?  *' 

What  can  more  certain  be  than  sense 
Discerning  Truth  from  £Use  pretence  ?  ** 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  includes  this  among  his  Vulgar  Errors;  but 
Ross  in  his  Refutation  of  Browne  at  the  end  of  his  Arcana  Micro* 
cosmi  (1652)  affirms  that  ''the  Bears  send  forth  their  young  ones 
deformed  and  unshaped  to  the  sight,  by  reason  of  the  thick  membra n 
in  which  they  are  wrapt,  which  also  is  covered  over  with  so  mucous 
and  flegmatick  matter,  which  the  Dam  contracts  in  the  winter  time, 
lying  in  hollow  Caves  without  motion,  that  to  the  Eye  it  looks  like  an 
unformed  Lump.  This  mucosity  is  licked  away  by  the  Dam,  and  the 
Membran  broken  ;  and  so  that  which  before  seemed  to  be  unformed 
appears  now  in  its  right  shape.  This  is  all  that  the  Antients  meant, 
as  appears  by  Aristotle  (Animal  lib.  vL  c.  31.X  who  says  that,  in  some 
manner,  the  young  bear  is  for  a  while  rude  and  without  shape." 

OSTRICHES  EATING  AND  DIGESTING  IRON. 

Ross,  in  the  work  Just  cited,  writes — 

"But  Dr  Brown  denies  this  for  these  reasons:  i.  Because  Aristotle  and 
Oppian  are  silent  in  this  singularity.  2.  Pliny  speaketh  of  its  wonderful 
digesdon.  3.  ALXiol  mentions  not  Iron.  4.  Leo  Africanns  speaks  dimh^u- 
tively.'  5.  Femelins  extenuates  it,  and  Riolanus  denies  it.  6.  Albertus 
Maraus  refutes  it  7.  Aldrovandus  saw  an  Ostrich  swallow  Iron,  which 
excluded  it  again  undigested. 

Answ,  Arutotle's,  Oppian's,  and  iElian's  silence  is  of  no  force  ;  for  atgs* 
meats  taken  fren?  a  negative  authority  were  never  held  of  any  validity.    Many 
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things  are  omitted  by  them,  which  yet  are  tnie.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  haw 
Eye-witnesses  to  confinn  this  truth.  As  for  Pliny,  he  saith  plainly  tbat  k 
ooncocteth  whatsoeTer  it  eateth.  Now  the  Doctor  acknowledgeth  it  cats 
Iron ;  ergo»  according  to  Plinjr,  it  concocts  Iron.  Africanus  teUs  ns  tliat  he 
derottrs  Iron.  And  remelius  is  so  far  from  eztenuatinff  the  matter^  that  he 
plainly  affirms  it,  and  shews  that  this  concoction  is  penormed  bj  the  natare 
of  its  whole  essence.  As  for  Riolanus,  his  denial  withont  eroimd  we  zcgaid 
not  Albertns  Magnus  speaks  not  of  Iron,  but  of  Stones  which  it  swaDows, 
and  excludes  again  without  nutriment  As  for  Aldrovandus,  I  deny  not  bat 
he  might  see  one  Ostrich  which  excluded  his  Iron  undigested ;  bat 
Swallow  makes  no  Summer." 


THE  PHCENIX. 

That  there  is  but  one  phccnix  in  the  world,  writes  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  ^  which  after  many  hundred  years  bums  herself,  and  firooi 
the  Ashes  thereof  riseth  up  another,  is  a  Conceit  not  new  or  altogether 
popular,  but  of  great  antiquity:  not  only  delivered  by  humane  authors, 
out  frequently  expressed  by  holy  writers ;  by  Cyril,  Epiphanins  and 
others,  by  Ambrose  in  his  Hexameron,  and  Tertullian  in  his  Poem 
de  Judicio  Domini,  and  in  his  excellent  Tract  de  Resurrectione 
Camis — ^all  which  notwithstanding  we  cannot  presume  the  existence 
of  this  animal,  nor  dare  we  affirm  there  is  any  Phccnix  in  Nature. 
For  first  there  wants  herein  the  definitive  Confirmator  and  Test  of 
things  uncertain,  that  is,  the  Sense  of  Man.  For  though  many 
writers  have  much  enlarged  thereon,  there  is  not  any  ocular  describer, 
or  such  as  presumeth  to  confirm  it  upon  aspection ;  and  therefore 
Herodotus,  that  led  the  story  unto  the  Greeks,  plainly  saith  he  never 
attained  the  sight  of  anv,  but  only  the  picture."  The  learned  aathor 
proceeds  to  make  Herodotus  himself  confess  that  the  account  seems 
to  him  improbable ;  Tacitus  and  Pliny  also  expressing  very  strong 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Some,  he  says,  refer  to  some  other  rare  btrd, 
the  bird  of  paradise,  or  the  like ;  the  passage  in  the  Psahns,  "  Vir 
Justus  ut  Phccnix  fiorebat,"  he  pronounces  to  be  a  mistake  arising 
from  the  Greek  word  Phoenix,  which  signifies  also  a  palm  tree.  By 
the  same  equivoque  he  explains  the  passage  in  Job  where  h  is 
mentioned.  In  a  word,  the  unity,  long  life,  and  generation  of  this 
ideal  bird,  all  mihtate  against  the  fact  of  its  existence. 


BIRD  OF  PARADISE  AND  THE  PELICAN. 

In  a  treatise  entitled  A  short  Relation  of  the  River  Nik  (t675X 
which  was  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Society^  we 
read — 

"  The  Unicom  is  the  most  celebrated  unong  Beasts,  as  among  Birds  are 
the  Phoenix,  the  Pelican,  and  the  Bird  op  Pakadisb  ;  with  which  the  World 
is  better  acquainted  by  the  £uicies  of  Preachers  and  Poets  than  with  their 
native  Soyle.  Little  knowledge  is  of  any  of  them ;  for  some  of  them,  notiiii^ 
but  the  received  report  of  their  being  in  Nature.  It  deserves  reflection  that 
the  industry  and  indefatigable  labour  of  Men,  in  the  disoovcry  of  things  ooih 
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celled,  can  yet  give  no  acoomit  where  the  Phoenix  ind  Bird  of  Pandise  are 
br«d.  Some  would  have  Arabia  the  Country  of  the  Phcsnix,  yet  are  the 
Arabians  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  leave  the  discoveir  to  the  work  of 
Time.  The  Bird  of  Paradise  is  found  dead,  with  her  Bill  fixed  in  the  Ground, 
in  an  Island  joyning  to  the  Maluccos  not  6ur  from  Maaica ;  whence  it  comes 
thither,  unknown,  though  great  dilligenoe  hath  been  imployed  in  the  search, 
Imt  without  success.  One  of  them  dead  came  to  my  hands.  I  have  seen 
many.  The  Tayle  is  worn  by  Children  for  %  penashe,  the  Feathers  fine  and 
subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud.  The  Body,  not  fleshy,  resembling  that  of  a 
Thrush.  The  many  and  long  Feathers  (of  a  pale  invivid  colour,  nearer  white 
than  ash  colour),  which  cover  it,  make  it  of  great  beauty.  Report  says  of 
these  Birds  that  they  alwaies  fly,  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  not  discovered 
to  have  any  feet  They  live  by  flyes  they  catch  in  the  ayre,  where,  ti^eir  diet 
being  slender,  they  take  some  little  repose.  They  fly  very  hi^h,  and  come 
falling  down  with  their  wings  displayeo.  As  to  their  generation.  Nature  is 
said  to  have  made  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  Male^  where  the  Female  laies  her 
£gg8,  hatcheth  her  young,  and  feeds  them  till  they  are  able  to  fly :  great 
trouble  and  alTection  of  the  Parent !  I  set  down  what  I  have  heard.  This 
is  certainly  the  Bird  so  lively  drawn  in  our  Afaps.  The  Pelican  hath  better 
credit.  It  is  called  by  Quevedo  the  self-disciplining  Bird,  and  hath  been  dis* 
covered  in  the  land  of  Angola,  where  some  were  taken.  I  have  seen  twOb 
Some  will  have  a  Scar  in  the  Breast,  from  a  wound  of  her  own  making  there, 
to  feed  (as  is  reported)  her  young  with  her  own  bloud,  an  action  which  ordin- 
arily suggests  devout  fancies." 

The  Brief  Natural  History  by  Eugenius  Philalethes  gives  it  as  a 
vulgar  error  ^  that  the  PELICAN  tumeth  her  Beak  against  her  Brest 
and  therewith  pierceth  it  till  the  blood  gush  out,  wherewith  she 
nourisheth  her  young :  whereas  a  Pelican  hath  a  Beak  broad  and 
flat,  much  like  the  slice  of  Apothecaries  and  Chirurgions,  wherewith 
they  spread  their  Plaisters,  no  way  fit  to  pierce,  as  Laurentius 
Gubertus,  Counsellor  and  Physitian  to  Henry  the  fourth  of  France, 
in  his  Book  of  Popular  Errors  hath  observed." 


THE  REMORA;  of  WHICH  THE  STORY  IS  THAT  IT  STAYS  SHIPS 

UNDER  SAIL. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  doubts  whether  the  story  of  the  Remora  be 
not  unreasonably  amplified.  Ross,  however,  in  his  refutation  of  the 
Doctor's  Vulgar  Errors,  cites  Scaliger  in  behalf  of  the  proposition  that 
this  is  as  possible  as  for  the  loi^stone  to  draw  iron ;  neither  die 
resting  of  the  one,  nor  the  moving  of  the  other,  proceeding  from  an 
apparent,  but  an  occult  virtue ;  for  even  as  in  the  one  there  is  an 
occult  principle  of  motion,  so  there  is  in  the  other  a  secret  principle 
of  quiescence. 


THE  CHAMELEON. 

That  the  chameleoh  does  live  on  air  alone  is  maintained  by  Ross 
against  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  who  opposes  the  tradition  on  these 
grounds'- 
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'  '*  I.  The  testimonies  both  of  anttent  and  modern  writers,  except  a  few,  aaJ 
the  witnesses  of  some  yet  living,  who  have  kept  Chameleons  a  loner  Cmie,  aad 


never  saw  them  feed  but  on  Air.  2.  To  what  end  hath  Natnxe  givesi  ii 
larf^e  Lungs  beyond  its  proportion?  Sure  not  for  refrigeimtloa  ;  lesae  Jjtagi 
would  serve  for  this  use«  seeing  their  heat  is  weak ;  it  must  be  then  for  miizv 
tion.  3.  There  is  so  little  Blood  iii  it  that  we  may  easily  see  it  doch  not  feed 
on  solid  meat.  4.  To  what  end  should  it  continually  gape  moxe  than  other 
Animals  but  that  it  stands  more  in  need  of  Air  than  they,  far  nnfririiw  as 
well  as  generation?  5.  He  that  kept  the  Chameleon,  which  I  saw,  never 
perceived  it  to  void  excrements  backwards:  an  argument,  it  bad  no  soM 
Food." 

THE  BEAVEIU 

The  Brief  Natural  Hbtory  by  Eugenius  Philalethes  (1669}  supplies 
the  annexed  information — 

**  The  Bever,  being  hunted  and  in  danger  to  be  taken,  biteth  off  his  Stones, 
knowing  that  for  them  his  Life  only  is  sought,  and  so  oilen  escapeth :  hence 
some  have  derived  his  name,  Castor,  a  castrando  seipsum;  ana  upon  this 
supposition,  the  Egyptians  in  their  Hierogliphicks,  when  they  will  signifie  a 
Man  that  hnrteth  mmself,  they  picture  a  Bever  biting  off  his  own  Stones, 
though  AJciat  in  his  Emblems  tumes  it  to  a  contrary  purpose,  teaching  us  by 
that  example  to  give  away  our  purse  to  Theeves,  rather  than  our  lives,  and 
by  our  wealth  to  redeem  our  danger.  But  this  relation  touching  the  Bever  13 
undoubtedly  false,  as  both  by  sense  and  experienoe  and  the  testimony  of 
Diosoorides  (lib.  iii.  cap^  13)  is  manifested.  First,  because  their  Stones  are 
very  small,  and  so  placed  in  their  Bodies  as  are  a  Bore's ;  and  therefore  im- 
possible for  the  Bever  himself  to  touch  or  come  by  them  :  and  secondly,  they 
cleave  so  fast  unto  their  back  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  the  Beast 
must  of  necessity  lose  his  Life ;  consequently  most  ridiculous  is  their  Naxraboa 
who  likevrise  affirm  that  when  he  is  hunted,  having  formerly  bitten  off  his 
Stones,  he  standeth  upright,  and  sheweth  the  Hunters  that  he  hath  none  for 
them,  and  therefore  his  death  cannot  profit  them,  by  means  whereof  they  ait 
averted  and  seek  for  another." 


TH£  MOLE ;    AND  THE  CLEPHAKT. 

To  the  same  authority  we  are  indebted  for  the  following:  "That 
the  Mole  hath  no  Eyes,  nor  the  Elephant  Knees»  are  two  well-known 
Vulgar  Errors :  both  which,  notwithstanding,  by  daily  and  manliest 
experience  are  found  to  be  untrue." 

OVUM  ANGUINUM. 

The  Ovum  Anguinutft,  or  Druids'  Egg,  has  already  been  noticed 
among  the  Physical  Charms  ;  but  the  reputed  history  of  its  formatioo 
we  have  reserved  for  insertion  under  the  head  of  Vulgar  Errors — 

"  Near  Aberfraw  [in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey],"  writes  Gough  in  his  editioa 
(1789)  of  Camden,  *'are  frequently  found  the  Glain  Naidr  or  Druid  Ghus 
Rings.  Of  these  the  vuigar  Opinion  in  Cornwall  and  m<39lt  parts  of  Wales  Ls 
that  they  are  produced  through  all  Cornwall  by  Snakes  joining  their  heads  to- 
gether and  hissing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bubble  like  a  ring  about  the  hesJ 
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oC  cxne  of  them,  which  the  rest  by  continaal  hissing  blow  on,  till  it  comes  off 
mt  the  Tail,  when  it  immediately  hardens  and  resembles  a  Glass  Ring.     Who- 
«Ter  found  it  was  to  prosper  in  all  hb  undeitsUcinps.     These  Rings  are  called 
ClatH  Nadroidh,  or  Gemmse  Anguinse ;  Glfine  m  Trish  signifies  Glass.     In 
Monmouthshire  they  are  called  Maen  magiy  and  corruptly  GUdm  for  Glatn. 
They  are  small  glass  annalets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger 
rings,  but  much  Slicker,  usually  of  a  green  colour,  though  some  are  blue,  and 
othen  curiously  waved  with  blue,  red,  and  white.    Mr  Lluyd  had  seen  two  or 
three  earthen  Rings  of  this  kind,  but  glased  with  blue,  and  adorned  with 
transrerse  strokes  or  furrows  on  the  outs&e.    The  smallest  of  them  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  glass  beads  worn  for  oinaments  by  the  Romans,  because 
some  quantities  of  them,  with  several  amber  beads,  had  been  lately  discovered 
in  a  stone  pit  near  Garford  in  Berkshire,  where  they  also  dig  up  Roman  Coins, 
Skeletons^  and  pieces  of  Arms  and  Armour.    But  it  may  be  objected  that  a 
battle  being  fought  there  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  as  appears  by  the 
bonea  and  arms,  these  glass  beads  might  as  probably  belong  to  the  latter. 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  very  likely  that  these  snake  stones,  as  we  call  them, 
were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  among  our  Druids  of  Britain  on  the  same 
occasion  as  the  Snake-eg^  among  the  Gaulish  Druids.     Thus,  continues  Mr 
Lluyd,  we  find  it  very  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  concerning  the 
generation  of  these  Adder-beads,  or  Snake-stones,  is  no  other  than  a  relic  of 
the  Superstition  or  perhaps  imposture  of  the  Druids;  but  whether  what  we 
call  Snake-Stones  be  the  very  same  Amulets  that  the  British  Druids  made  use 
•o(  or  whether  this  fiibulous  or^n  was  ascribed  formerly  to  the  same  thing, 
and  in  aftertimes  applied  to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine.   As  for  Pliny's  Ovum  Anguinum,  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  shell  (marine 
or  fossil)  of  the  kind  we  call  Eekinm  mariMus,  whereof  one  sort,  though  not 
the  same  he  describes,  is  found  at  this  day  in  most  parts  of  Wales.     Dr 
Borlase,  who  had  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  Druidical  Monuments  in 
this  Kingdom  than  any  writer  before  or  since,  observes  that,  instead  of  the 
natural  Anguinum  which  must  have  been  very  rare,  artificial  rinn  of  stone, 
glass,  and  sometimes  baked  clay,  were  substituted  as  of  equal  validity." 

The  Doctor  adds,  from  Mr  Lhw^rd's  letter  dated  March  10, 1701,  at 
the  end  of  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  that  ''the  Cornish  retain  a 
variety  of  Charms,  and  have  still,  towards  the  Land's  End,  the 
Amulets  of  Afaen  Magal  and  Glain-mider^  which  latter  they  call  a 
Melprev  (or  Milprev,  1./.,  a  thousand  Worms),  and  have  a  C^harm  for 
the  Snake  to  make  it,  when  they  have  found  one  asleep,  and  stuck  a 
hazel  wand  in  the  centre  of  her  Spirae." 

The  Cornish  tradition,  Borlase  continues,  is  somewhat  differently 
given  us  by  Mr  (Tarew :  ^  The  country-people  have  a  persuasion  that 
the  Snakes  here,  breathing  upon  a  hazel  wand,  produce  a  stone  ring  of 
blue  colour,  in -which  there  appears  the  yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and 
that  beasts  bit  and  envenomM  being  given  some  water  to  drink, 
wherein  this  stone  has  been  infus'd,  will  perfectly  recover  of  the 
poison." 

These  beads  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  barrows,  and  occasion- 
ally with  skeletons,  whose  nation  and  age  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Bishop  Gibson  engraved  three ;  one,  of  earth  enamelled  with  blue, 
found  near  Dol  Gelhe  in  Merionethshire ;  a  second  of  green  glass, 
found  at  Aberfraw;  and  a  third,  found  near  Maes  y  Pandy  in 
Merionethshire. 
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death  sing  most  sweetly;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  Pliny  thus  speaks  : 
'  Olorum  morte  narraturJUbilis  cantus^ false  ut  arbitror  aliquot  experi' 
mtntis;^  that  is  to  say,  swans  are  said  to  sing  sweetly  before  their 
death^  but  falsely,  as  I  take  it,  being  led  so  to  think  by  some 
experiments.  Scaliger  to  the  like  purpose  :  '  D€  Cygni  vera  cantu 
suavissimOy  qu4m  cum  Mindaciorum  parents f  Gracidy  factors  ausus  es, 
ad  Ludani  Tribunal^  afiud  quern  aliguid  navi  dicas^  statue  tc;'  ue.^ 
Touching  the  sweet  singing  of  the  Swan,  which  with  Greece,  the 
mother  of  Lies,  you  dare  to  publish,  I  cite  you  to  Lucian's  Tribunal, 
there  to  set  abroach  some  new  stuff.  And  iElian  :  '  Caniandi  studior 
SOS  esse  jam  communi  Scrmom pervulgatum  est  Ego^  vero,  Cygnum 
nunauam  audivi  canere^  fortasse  neque  alius ;^  /./.,  That  Swans  are 
skiitul  in  singing  is  now  rife  in  every  man's  mouth,  but,  for  myself^  I 
never  heard  them  sing,  and  perchance  no  man  else. 


BASILISK,  OR  COCKATRICE. 

The  generation  of  a  basilisk,  we  are  instructed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  cock's  t%%  hatched  under  a 
toad  or  a  serpent;  a  conceit,  as  he  observes^  as  monstrous  as  the 
brood  itself.  Of  its  power  to  destroy  at  a  distance  he  supplies  an 
explanation — 

"It  killeth  ftt  a  distance — it  poisonetii  by  the  Eye,  and  by  priority  of 
Vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it  may  be  at  some  distance,  and  aestructive 
without  corporal  contaction,  what  uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the  effect, 
there  is  no  high  improbability  in  the  relation.  For  if  plagues  or  pestilential 
Atomes  have  been  conveyed  in  the  Air  from  different  Regions  ;  if  Men  at  a 
distance  have  infected  each  other ;  if  the  Shadowes  of  some  Trees  be  noxious ; 
if  Torpedoes  deliver  their  Opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupifie  beyond  themselves ; 
we  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  there  may  proceed  from  sobtiUer  Seeds,  more 
agile  Emanations,  which  contenm  those  Laws,  and  invade  at  distance  unex- 
pected. Thus  it  is  not  impossible  what  is  affirmed  of  this  Animal ;  the  visible 
Rayes  of  their  Eves  carrying  forth  the  subtilest  portion  of  their  poison,  which, 
received  by  the  Eye  of  Man  or  Beast,  infecteth  firat  the  Brain,  and  is  from  thence 
communicated  unto  the  Heart."  He  adds:  "Our  Basilisk  is  generally 
described  wiih  Legs,  Wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  Taile,  and  a  Crist  or 
Comb  somewhat  like  a  Cock.  But  the  Banlisk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper 
kind  of  Serpent,  not  above  three  palmes  long,  as  some  account,  and  dif- 
ferenced from  other  Serpents  by  advancing  his  head  and  some  white  marks  or 
coronary  Spots  upon  the  Crown,  as  all  auuiendc  Writers  have  delivered." 


UNICORN. 

The  original  word  fww,  translated  unicorn  in  oar  version  of  the 
Bode  of  Job  (zzxix.  9),  is  by  Jerome,  or  Hierom,  Montanus  and  Aquila^ 
rendered  rhinoceros ;  in  the  Septuagint  monoceros^  which  is  nothing 
more  tiian  '*  one  horn.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  rhino* 
ceros  is  the  real  nntcom  of  antit^ty.  The  fabulous  animal  of  heraldry 
is  nothing  more  than  a  horse  with  the  horn  of  the  pristis  or  sword-fisn 
stuck  in  his  forehead. 
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MANDRAKE. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  we  read  in  the  Brief  Natural  Historr,  "tbat  the 
Mandrakes  represent  the  parts  and  shape  of  a  Man ;  yet  Mathiohn  m 
his  Commentary  upon  Dioscorides  affinns  of  them,  RaMea  fam 
Mandragww  kumanam  efflgum  represtnitur^  ut  vulgocrs  diimr^  f^km- 
hsum  est  (that  the  Roots  of  the  MandnJcere  present  the  shape  of  i 
Man,  as  is  commonly  believed,  is  fabulous),  that  author  railing  them 
cheating  Knaves  and  Quack-salvers  that  carry  them  about  to  be  sold, 
therewith  to  deceive  barren  Women." 


ROSS  OF  JERICHO ;  AND  GLASTONBURY  THORN. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that — 

"  TJU  Rose  of  Jericho^  that  floarishcs  cveiy  your  just  about  Christmas  Eve^  is 
famous  in  Christian  Reports.  Bellonius  telb  us  it  is  only  a  mooastical  Impos- 
ture. There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  plant ;  thoogfa  it  be  dry,  ye^  on  twa^yiiyhig 
moisture,  it  dilates  its  leaves  and  explicates  its  flowers,  ooabnacted,  and 
seemingly  dried  up :  which  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  Plant  yet  growing 
but  also  m  some  measure  may  be  effected  in  that  which  is  brought  exsncoovs 
and  dry  unto  us :  which  quaUty  being  obsenred,  the  subtlety  of  contiivccs  did 
commonly  play  this  show  upon  the  eve  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity :  when  by 
drying  the  plant  again,  it  closed  the  next  day,  referring  unto  the  opening  and 
ilosiug  of  the  womb  of  Marv.  Suitable  to  this  Relation  is  the  THOaN  tf 
Glastonbury,  and  perhaps  the  daughter  thereof!  Strange  effects  axe  natsr- 
ally  taken  for  Miracles  by  weaker  Heads,  and  artificially  improved  to  that 
apprehension  by  wiser.  Certainly  many  precocious  Trees,  and  such  as  spring 
in  the  Winter,  may  be  found  in  Kngland.  Most  Trees  sprout  in  the  fidl  c^tfae 
Leaf,  or  Autumn,  and  if  not  kept  back  by  Cold  and  outward  earnest  would 
leaf  about  the  Solstice.  Now  if  it  happen  that  any  be  so  strongly  consti- 
tnted  as  to  make  this  good  against  the  pDwer  of  Winter,  they  may  produce 
their  Leaves  or  Blossoms  at  that  Season,  and  perform  that  in  some  singles 
which  is  observable  in  whole  kinds  :  as  in  Ivy,  whidi  blosaoms  and  bears  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  once  in  the  Winter :  as  also  in  Furse,  whidi  floweretii 
in  that  Season." 

Under  date  of  the  year  1336  Wahin^ham  writes  in  his  Htstoria 
Brevis :  "  In  multis  locis  Angliae  Salices  m  Januario  flores  protulerunt, 
Rosis  in  quantitate  et  colore  persimiles." 

The  earlv  blossoming  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn  was  doubtless  owii^ 
to  a  natural  cause*  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson  in  their 
Herbals,  and  Camden  also  notices  it.  Ashmole  tells  us  that  he  had 
often  heard  it  spoken  of,  ^  and  by  some  who  have  seen  it  whilst  it 
flourished  at  Glastonbury."  He  adds:  ^'IJpon  St  Stephen's  Day, 
Anno  1672,  Mr  Stainsby  (an  ingenious  enquirer  after  thmgs  wordiy 
memorial)  brought  me  a  branch  of  Hawthorne  having  green  Leaves, 
faire  Buds,  and  full  Flowers,  all  thick  and  very  beantiftdl,  and  (which 
is  more  notable)  many  of  die  Hawes  and  Berries  upon  it,  red  and 
plump,  some  of  which  Branch  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Plant  Booke  of 
my  Collection.  This  he  had  from  a  Hawthorne  Tree  now  growmg  at 
Sir  Lancelote  Lake's  House,  near  Edgworth  in  Middlesex^  conceiuvvt 
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'which, 'falling:  after  into  the  Company  of  the  said  Knight  7  July,  1673, 
he  told  me  that  the  Tree  whence  this  Branch  was  pluckexi  grew  from 
a  slip  taken  from  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  about  sixty  years  since,  which 
is  now  a  bigg  Tree,  and  flowers  every  Winter  about  Christmas.'' 

A  pleasant  writer  in  the  World,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before, 
has  the  following  irony  on  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  1752.  The 
paper  is  dated  March  the  8th,  1753 — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  correction  of  the  Calendar  was  enacted  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  that  the*  refonned  Churches  have,  with  a  proper 
spirit  of  opposition,  adhered  to  the  old  calculation  of  the  Emperor  Julius 
Oesar,  who'was  by' no  means  a  Papist.  Near  two  years  ago  the  Popish 
Calendar  was  brought  in  (I  hope  by  persons  well  affected).  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Glastonbury  lliom  has  preserved  its  inflexibility,  and  observed  its  old 
anniversary.  Many  thousand  Spectators  visited  it  on  the  parliamentary 
Christmas  Day — not  a. Bud  was  to  be  seen! — On  the  true  Nativity  it  was 
covered  with  Blossoms.  One  must  be  an  Infidel  indeed  to  spurn  at  such 
authority." 

The  Gentleman's  Mag^ine  for  January  1753  has  a  communication 
dated  Quainton  in  Buckinghamshire,  December  24 — 

"  Above  two  thousand  people  came  here  this  Night  with  Lanthoms  and 
Candles,  to  view  a  black  Thorn  which  grows  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which 
was  remembered  (this  year  only)  to  be  a  slip  from  the  famous  Glastonbury 
Thorn,  that  it  always  budded  on  the  34th,  was  full  blown  the  next  day,  and 
went  all  off"  at  night ;  but  the  people  finding  no  appearance  of  a  Bad,  'twas 
agreed  by  all  that  Dec  25th  (N.S.)  could  not  be  the  right  Christmas  Day,  and 
accordingly  refused  going  to  Church,  and  treating  their  Friends  on  that  Day 
as  usual :  at  length  the  afiair  became  so  serious  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  Viluges,  in  order  to  appease  the  people,  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  notice,  that  the  Old  Christmas  Day  shonld  be  kept  holy  as  before." 

Again  we  read  :  *^  A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended  the  noted 
Thorns  on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Stile  ;  but  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, there  was  no  appearance  of  its  blowing,  which  made  them  watch 
it  narrowly  the  5th  of  January,  the  Christmas  Day  Old  Stile,  when  it 
blowed  as  usual.      And  further — 

'^Millar,  in  his  Dictionary,  observes  on  this  Glastonbury  Thorn 
that  the  fabulous  Sto^  of  its  budding  on  Christmas  Day  in  the 
Morning,  flowering  at  Noon,  and  decaying  at  Night,  is  now  with  great 
reason  disbelieved ;  for  although  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  there 
may  be  some  Bunches  of  Flowers  open  on  the  Day,  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  later  in  the  year  before  they  appear ;  but  this  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  the  mildness  of  the  Season.'' 

Glastonbury  finds  mention  in  CoUinson's  History  of  Somersetshire — 

"  South-west  from  the  Town  is  Weaiyall  Hill,  an  eminence  so  called  (if  we 
will  believe  the  Monkish  writers)  from  St  Joseph  and  his  companions  sitting 
down  here,  all  weary  with  their  journey.  Here  St  Joseph  struck  his  stick  into 
the  earth,  which,  although  a  dry  Hawthorn  staff,  thenceforth  grew,  and  con* 
stantly  budded  on  Christmas  Day.  It  had  two  trunks  or  bodies  till  tiie  time 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  a  puritan  eztenninated  one,  and  left  the  other, 
which  was  of  the  size  of  a  common  Man,  to  be  viewed  in  wonder  by  strangeri ; 
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•  "  t.  The  testimontes  both  of  anttent  and  modern  writers,  except  a  lev,  nd 
the  wit&esses  of  some  yet  livins^,  who  have  kept  Chameleons  a  lon^  time,  aid 
never  saw  them  feed  but  on  Air.  2.  To  what  end  hath  Natnre  given  it  sad 
largfe  Lungs  beyond  its  proportion?  Sure  not  for  refrigeimtion  ;  lease  Lii^ 
would  serve  for  this  use^  seeing  their  heat  is  weak ;  it  must  be  then  for  nitfD> 
tion.  3.  There  is  so  little  Biood  id  it  that  wc  may  easily  see  it  doth  not  feed 
on  solid  meat.  4.  To  what  end  should  it  continually  gape  more  than  otko 
Animals  but  that  it  stands  more  in  need  of  Air  than  they,  for  nntxitioB  as 
well  as  generation?  5.  He  that  kept  the  Chameleon,  which  I  saw,  ncrer 
perceivea  it  to  void  excrements  backwards:  an  argument,  it  had  no  solid 
Food." 

THE  BEAVER, 

The  Brief  Natural  History  by  Eugenius  Philalethes  (1669}  supplies 
the  annexed  information — 

**  The  Bever,  being  hunted  and  in  danger  to  be  taken,  biteth  ofif  his  Stones, 
knowing  that  for  them  hia  Life  only  is  sought,  and  so  often  escapeth  :  hence 
some  liave  derived  his  name,  Castor,  a  castrando  sdpsum;  and  upon  this 
supposition,  the  Egyptians  in  their  Hierogliphicks,  when  they  will  signifie  a 
Man  that  hurteth  himself,  they  picture  a  Bever  biting  off  his  own  Stones, 
though  Alciat  in  his  Emblems  tumes  it  to  a  contrary  purpose,  teaching  us  by 
that  example  to  give  away  our  purse  to  Theeves,  rather  than  our  Lives,  and 
by  our  wealth  to  redeem  our  danger.  But  this  relation  touching  the  Bever  is 
undoubtedly  false,  as  both  by  sense  and  experience  and  the  testimooy  of 
Diosoorides  (lib.  ill  cap.  13)  is  manifested.  First,  because  their  Stones  are 
very  small,  and  so  placed  in  their  Bodies  as  are  a  Bore's ;  and  therefore  im- 
possible for  the  Bever  himself  to  touch  or  come  by  them  :  and  secondly,  they 
cleave  so  fast  unto  their  back  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  the  Beast 
must  of  necessity  lose  his  Life ;  consequently  most  ridiculous  is  their  Narration 
who  likewise  affirm  that  when  he  is  hunted,  having  formerly  bitten  off  his 
Stones,  he  fttandeth  upright,  and  sheweth  the  Hunters  that  he  hath  none  for 
them,  and  therefore  his  death  cannot  profit  them,  by  means  whereof  they  ait 
averted  and  seek  for  another. '' 


THE  MOLE ;   AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

To  the  same  authority  we  are  indebted  for  the  following :  *'  That 
the  Mole  hath  no  Eyes,  nor  the  Elephant  KneeSy  are  two  well-known 
Vulgar  Erroffs :  both  which,  notwithstanding,  by  daily  and  manifest 
experience  are  found  to  be  untrue." 

OVUM  ANGUINUM. 

The  Ovum  Anguinunt^  or  Druids'  Egg,  has  already  been  noticed 
among  the  Physical  Charms  ;  but  the  reputed  history  of  its  formatioo 
we  have  reserved  for  insertion  under  the  head  of  Vulgar  Errors — 

"Near  Al>erfraw  [in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey],*' writes  Gough  in  his  edition 
(1789)  of  Camden,  "are  frequently  found  the  Glain  Naidr  or  Druid  Glass 
Rings.  Of  these  the  vulgar  Opinion  in  Cornwall  and  mdst  parts  of  Wales  is 
that  they  are  produced  through  all  Comwali  by  Snakes  joining  their  heads  to- 
gether and  hissing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bubble  like  a  ring  about  the  head 
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of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest  by  continual  hissing  blow  on,  till  it  comes  off 
at  the  Tail,  when  it  immediately  hardens  and  resembles  a  Glass  Ring.  Who- 
ever found  it  was  to  prosper  in  all  his  undertaking  These  Rings  are  called 
Glam  Nadroedh,  or  Gemmae  Anguinse ;  Gliine  m  Irish  signifies  Glass.  In 
Monmouthshire  they  are  called  Maen  magly  and  corruptly  Claim  for  Giain, 
They  are  small  glass  annulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger 
rings,  but  much  thicker,  usually  of  a  green  colour,  though  some  are  blue,  and 
otheiB  curiously  waved  with  blue,  red,  and  white.  Mr  Lluyd  had  seen  two  or 
tliree  earthen  Rings  of  this  kind,  but  glased  with  bine,  and  adorned  with 
transverse  strokes  or  furrows  on  the  outside.  The  smallest  of  them  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  g^ass  beads  worn  for  ornaments  by  the  Romans,  because 
some  quantities  of  them,  with  several  amber  beads,  had  been  lately  discovered 
in  a  stone  pit  near  Garford  in  Berkshire,  where  they  also  di£  up  Roman  Coins, 
Skeletons,  and  pieces  of  Arms  and  Armour.  But  it  may  oe  objected  that  a 
battle  being  fought  there  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  as  appears  by  the 
bones  and  arms,  these  glass  beads  might  as  probably  belong  to  the  latter. 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  very  likely  that  these  snake  stones,  as  we  call  them, 
were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  among  our  Druids  of  Britain  on  the  same 
occasion  as  the  Snake-egp  among  the  Gaulish  Druids.  Thus,  continues  Mr 
Uuyd,  we  find  it  very  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  concerning  the 
generation  of  these  Adder^beads,  or  Snake-stones,  is  no  other  than  a  relic  of 
the  Superstition  or  perhaps  imposture  of  the  Druids ;  but  whether  what  we 
call  Snake-Stones  be  the  very  same  Amulets  that  the  British  Druids  made  use 
-o(  or  whether  this  fabulous  origin  was  ascribed  formerly  to  the  same  thing, 
and  in  aftertimes  applied  to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. As  for  Pliny's  Ovum  Anguinum,  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  shell  (marine 
or  fossil)  of  the  kind  we  call  Echinus  nutrinus^  whereof  one  sort,  though  not 
the  same  he  describes,  is  found  at  this  day  in  most  parts  of  Wales.  Dr 
Borlase,  who  had  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  Dmidical  Monuments  in 
this  Kinedom  than  any  writer  before  or  since,  observes  that,  instead  of  the 
natural  Anguinum  whidi  must  have  been  very  rare,  artificial  rings  of  stone, 
glass,  and  sometimes  baked  clay,  were  substituted  as  of  equal  validity." 

The  Doctor  adds,  from  Mr  Lhwyd's  letter  dated  March  10, 1701,  at 
the  end  of  Rowland's  Mooa  Antiqua,  that  ^'  the  Cornish  retain  a 
variety  of  Charms,  and  have  still,  towards  the  Land's  End,  the 
Amulets  of  Maen  Magal  and  Glain-neider^  which  latter  they  call  a 
Melprev  (or  Milprev,  f./.,  a  thousand  Worms),  and  have  a  Charm  for 
the  Snake  to  msuce  it,  when  they  have  found  one  asleep,  and  stuck  a 
hazel  wand  in  the  centre  of  her  Spirae." 

The  Cornish  tradition,  Borlase  continues,  is  somewhat  differently 
given  us  by  Mr  Carew :  "  The  country-people  have  a  persuasion  that 
the  Snakes  here,  breathing  upon  a  hazel  wand,  produce  a  stone  ring  of 
blue  colour,  inwhich  there  appears  the  yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and 
that  beasts  bit  and  envenom'd  being  given  some  water  to  drink, 
wherein  this  stone  has  been  infus'd,  will  perfectly  recover  of  the 
poison." 

These  beads  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  barrows,  and  occasion- 
ally with  skeletons,  whose  nation  and  age  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Bishop  Gibson  engraved  three ;  one,  of  earth  enamelled  with  blue, 
found  near  Dol  Gelhe  in  Merionethshire ;  a  second  of  green  glass, 
found  at  Aberfraw;  and  a  third,  found  near  Maes  y  Pandy  in 
Merionethshire. 

30 
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annually,  as  other  feathered  Animab  do ; "  "  thai  the  yaciaUj  €9mnmafy  «dW 
tki  IJem*spvmder^  Mas  t$^  comticHon  ai  ail  wUh  the  Lum^*  &c. 


NECK  VERSE. 

WHIMZIES  :  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters  (1631)  has  the 
following  passage  in  the  character  of  "  a  Jaylor  :  **  **  If  any  of 
his  more  happy  Prisoners  be  admitted  to  his  CUrgVy  and  by  helpe  of 
a  compassionate  Prompter  hacke  out  his  Necke-Versk,  hee  has  a 
cold  Iron  in  store,  if  he  be  hot ;  but  a  hot  Iron  if  hee  be  cold.     If  his 

?ulse  (I  mean  his  purse)  bee  hot,  his  Fist  may  cry  fizze,  but  want  his 
mpression  :  but  if  his  pulse  be  cold,  the  poore  beggarly  Knave  must 
have  his  literal  expression."  Similarly  in  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils 
(1596)  we  read  of  an  informer:  "  Hee  will  give  a  shroud  wound  with 
his  Tongue,  that  may  bring  a  Man  to  his  Neck-  Verse!* 

The  title  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner's  saving 
his  neck  (that  is,  his  life)  by  repeating  the  verse  ;  which  Sir  Walter 
ficott  notices  as  a  cant  term  formerly  used  by  the  marauders  on  the 
Border — 

**  Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wcr't  my  Neck  Verse  at  Hairibec ;  '* 

Hairibee  being  explained  in  a  note  to  be  the  place  for  execottng  the 
Border  marauders  at  Carlisle,  and  the  neck  verse  to  be  the  Aggimumg 
efthefiftyfirstPsalm^  *  Miserere  mei,'  &c.,  anciently  read  by  criininab 
daiming  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1710)  we  find  the  following  query  and  iti 
answer — 

"  Q,  Apollo  prepare  ;  I'll  make  you  to  stare ; 
For  1 11  put  you  to  your  Nech  Verse : 
Hawe*er  yon  harangue,  you'll  certainly  hang, 
Except  you  the  matter  rehearse: 

And  that  is  to  tell  (and  pray  do  it  wdl^ 

Without  any  Banter  I  charge  ye), 
Why  the  Neck  Verse  is  said,  and  when  it  was  made 

The  Benefit  of  the  Clergy  f 

A,  When  Popery  long  since  with  Tenets  of  Nonsense 
And  lononuice  tiU'd  all  the  Land, 
And  Latm  alone  to  Church-men  was  known. 
And  the  reading  a  legible  hand: 

This  privilege  then,  to  save  learned  Men,  ' 

Was  eranted  'em  by  Holy  Cfanfch, 
While  Villains,  whose  crimes  were  lesser  nine  tfanei^ 

Were  certainly  left  in  the  lurch. 

If  a  Monk  had  been  taken  for  stealing  of  Bacon, 

For  Burglary,  Murder,  or  Rape : 
If  he  could  but  rehearse  (well  prompt)  his  Neek  Verm 

He  never  could  fail  to  escape. 
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'When  the  World  grew  more  wise,  and  with  open  eyes 

Were  able  to  see  through  the  mist, 
Twas  thought's  just  to  save  a  Laity-Knave, 

As  well  as  a  rascally  Priest*' 


BISHOP  IN  THE  PAN. 

N  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  the  month 
of  Aprily  are  the  lines — 


« 


Blesse  Cisley  (good  Mistress)  that  Bushop  doth  ban. 
For  burning  the  MUke  of  hir  Cheese  to  the  Pan  ; " 


on  which  Tusser  Redivivus  annotates  thus — 

'*  When  the  Bishop  passed  by  in  former  times,  every  one  ran  out  to  partake 
of  his  Blessing,  which  he  plentifully  bestow'd  as  he  went  along ;  and  those 
who  left  their  Milk  upon  the  Fire  micht  6nd  it  burnt  to  the  Pan  when  they 
came  back,  and  perhaps  ban  or  curse  the  Bishop  as  the  occasion  of  it,  as  much 
or  more  than  he  had  blessed  them  :  hence  it  is  likely  it  grew  into  a  Custom  to 
corse  the  Bi^op  when  any  such  disaster  happen'd,  for  which  our  Author  would 
have  the  Mistress  bless  (Anglici  correct)  her  Servant  both  for  her  negligence 
and  unmannerliness." 

Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  gives  ^  The  Bishop  has  set  his 
foot  in  it,"  as  a  saying  in  the  North  used  for  "  Milk  that  is  burnt  to  in 
boiling.  Formerly,  in  Days  of  Superstition,  whenever  a  Bishop  passed 
through  a  Town  or  Village,  all  the  Inhabitants  ran  out  in  order  to 
receive  his  blessing :  this  frequently  caused  the  milk  on  the  Fire  to  be 
left  till  burnt  to  the  Vessel,  and  gave  origin  to  the  above  allusion.'* 
With  greater  propriety  it  has  been  suggested  that,  bishops  in  Tusser's 
time  l^ing  much  in  the  habit  of  burning  heretics,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Episcopal  disposition  to  bum.    This  is  corroborated  by  a  singular 

Sassage  in  Tyndale's  Obedyence  of  a  Chrysten  Man  (printed  at 
lalborowe  in  the  lande  of  Hesse  by  Hans  Luft,  1528).  In  foL  109  the 
author  says :  *'  When  a  thynge  speadeth  not  well  we  borowe  speach 
and  saye  thd  byshope  hath  blessed  it,  because  that  nothynge  speadeth 
well  that  they  medyll  wythall.  If  the  podech  be  burned  to^  or  the 
meate  ouer  roasted,  we  saye  the  byshope  hath  put  his  fote  in  thepotte^ 
or,  the  byshope  hath  playd  the  Coke,  because  the  bishopes  burn 

WHO  THEY  LUST  AND  WHO  SOSUSR  DISPLEASETH  THEM." 

To  an  inquiry  in  The  British  Apollo,  *'  Why,  when  anything  is 
burnt  to,  it  is  said  the  Bishop's  Foot  has  been  in  it  ?  *'  it  is  answered : 
'*  We  presume  'tis  a  Proverb  that  took  its  original  from  those  unhappy 
times  when  everything  that  went  wrong  was  tbou^t  to  have  been 
spoil*d  by  the  Bishops." 


DINING  WITH  DUKE  HUMPHREY. 

THE  meaning  of  the  common  expression  ''to  dine  with  Duke 
Humi^rey,''  applied  to  persons  who,  being  unable  to  procure  a 
dinner  either  by  their  own  money  or  irom  the  favour  of  their  friend^ 
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walk  about  and  loiter  during  dinner-time,  after  many  unsaccesfid 
attempts  has  at  last  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  appears  that  n 
the  ancient  Church  of  St  Paul  in  London,  to  which  many  persoos 
used  to  resort  for  exercise,  to  hear  news,  and  otherwise  pass  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  one  of  the  aisles  was  called  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk, 
not  that  there  ever  really  was  a  cenotaph  there  to  the  duke's  memory, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  buried  at  St  Alban's  in  HertfordshiTe,  but 
because  (says  Stowe)  ignorant  people  mistook  the  fair  monument  of 
Sir  John  Beauchampe  (son  to  Guy  and  brother  to  Thomas  £arl  of 
Warwick)  who  died  in  1358,  which  was  in  the  south  side  of  the  body 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  for  that  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  On 
this  mistake  the  following  dialogue  in  Elyot's  Fruits  of  the  French 
(1593),  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  disputed  origin  of  the 
proverbial  saying,  was  founded — 

'*  What  ancient  Monument  is  this? 
It  is,  as  some  say,  of  Duke  Humphrie  of  Gloucester, 
Who  is  buried  here. 

They  say  that  he  hath  commonly  his  lieftenant 
Here  in  Paales,  to  know  if  there  be 
Any  newes  from  Fraunce  or  other  strange 
Countries. 

'Tis  true,  mv  Friend,  and  also  he  hath 
His  Steward,  who  inviteth  the  bringers  of 
These  Newes  to  take  the  paines  to  dinewidi 
His  Grace." 

In  Gayton's  Art  of  Longevity  (1659)  we  have — 

*'  Wherefore  we  do  amand  Duke  Humphrey's  Guest, 
For  their  provision  truly  is  o'th*  least : 
A  dog  dotn  fare  much  better  with  his  Bones, 
Than  those  whose  Table,  Meat,  and  Drink  are  Stones ;  ** 

and  of  the  monument  in  St  Paul's  the  epigrammatist  Owen 


"  He  was  set  up  with  such  a  peaking  face. 
As  if  to  the  Humphreyans  h'had  been  saying  Grace.** 

Numerous  passages  in  our  old  writers  tend  to  confirm  this  explanation. 
Thus  in  Dekker's  Gul's  Hombooke  (1609),  in  the  chapter  '*  How  a 
Gallant  should  behave  himself  in  Powles  Walkes,"  we  read  :  "  By 
this  I  imagine  you  have  walked  your  belly  ful,  and  therefore  being 
weary,  or  (which  is  rather  I  believe)  bein^  most  gentleman-like  hungry, 
it  is  fit  that  as  I  brought  you  unto  the  Duke,  so  (because  he  follows  the 
fashion  of  great  men  in  keeping  no  house,  and  that  therefore  you  must 
go  seeke  your  dinner)  suffer  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  leade  you 
unto  an  Ordinary."  In  Harvey's  Letters  and  Sonnets  (1592):  **To 
seeke  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  licke  Dishes,  to 
be  a  Beggar."  In  Nash's  Return  of  the  Knight  of  the  Post(i6oiS) : 
"  In  the  end  comming  into  Poules  to  behold  the  old  Duke  and  his 
Guests ; "  and  in  the  same  writer's  A  wonderful,  straunge,  and 
miraculous  prognostication  for  the  year  T591 :  "  Sundry  Fefiows  in 
their  Sitkes  shall  be  appointed  to  keepe  Duke  Humfrye  company  in 
PouleSi  because  they  know  not  where  to  get  their  Dinners  abroad.^ 
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So,  too,  in  Halls  Virgidemiarum — 

"  'Tis  Ruffio  :  troVst  thou  where  he  din'd  to-day  t 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray  : 
Many  good  welcoms  and  much  gratis  cheere 
Keeps  nee  for  eyerie  stiagling  Oiyaliere ; 
An  open  House,  haunted  wi&  great  resort,"  &e. 

In  another  of  Dekker's  tracts,  entitled  The  dead  Tearme  (1607),  St 
Paul's  steeple  is  introduced  as  describing  the  company  walking  in  the 
"body  of  the  church.  Among  other  things  it  says :  "  What  layinge  of 
heads  is  there  together  and  sifting  of  the  brains,  still  and  anon,  as  it 
growes  towardes  eleven  of  the  Clocke  (even  amongst  those  that  wear 
guilt  Rapiers  by  their  sides),  where  for  that  noone  they  may  shift  from 
Duke  Humfrey,  and  bee  furnished  with  a  Dinner  at  some  meaner 
Man*s  table;"  and  afterwards  observes :  '' What  byting  of  the  Thumbs 
to  beget  Quarrels  :"  adding,  ^' At  one  time,  in  one  and  the  same  ranke, 
yea^  foote  by  foote  and  elbow  by  elbow,  shall  you  see  walking  the 
iCnight,  the  Gull,  the  Gallant,  the  Upstart,  the  Gentleman,  the  Clowne, 
the  Captaine,  the  Appel-Squire,  the  Lawyer,  the  Usurer,  the  Cittizen, 
the  Bankerout,  the  Scholler,  the  Beggar,  the  Doctor,  the  Ideot,  the 
Ruffian,  the  Cheater,  the  Puritan,  the  Cut-throat,  the  Hye  Men,  the 
Low-Men,  the  True  Man,  and  the  Thiefe :  of  all  Trades  and  Pro- 
fessions some,  of  all  Countryes  some.  Thus  whilest  Devotion  kneeles 
at  her  Prayers,  doth  Profanation  walke  under  her  Nose  in  contempt  of 
Religion.'' 

In  Vox  Graculi  (1623}  occurs  this  passage  under  the  month  of 
February :  *'  To  the  ninth  of  this  montn,  it  will  be  as  good  dining 
well  in  a  matted  Chamber,  as  dialoguing  with  Duke  Humphrey  in 
Paule's;"  and  the  notorious  profanations  of  the  church  are  enume- 
rated in  TheBumyngeof  Paule's  Church  in  London,  1 561,  and  the 
4  day  of  June,  by  Lightnynge  (1563):  "The  South  alley  for  Usurye 
and  Poperye,  the  North  for  Simony,  and  the  Horse  faire  in  the  middest 
for  all  kind  off  Bargains,  Metinges,  Brawlinges,  Murthers,  Conspiracies, 
and  the  Font  for  ordinary  Paimentes  of  Money,  are  so  well  knowen  to 
all  Menne  as  the  Begger  knowes  his  dishe.**  The  subject  is  not  for- 
gotten in  the  Life  of  the  Reverend  Father  Bennet,  of  Canfilde  in 
Essex,  published  at  Douay  in  1623 :  "  Theyre  (the  protestants) 
Sundayes  and  Feastes,  how  are  they  neglected,  when  on  these  dayes 
there  are  more  idle  persons  walking  up  and  downe  the  Streetes  and  in 
St  Pauleys  Church  (which  is  made  a  walking  and  talking  place)  thea 
there  is  on  others." 
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THE  MILLER'S  THUMB. 

N  Chaucer  the  miller  is  thus  described — 

*'  Well  couth  he  steale  Come  and  fold  it  thrise, 
And  yet  he  had  a  Thombe  of  Gdd parde, 
A  white  Coate  and  a  blew  node  weared  he,"  &c ; 


and  in  Sampson's  Vow-breaker  (1636),  Miles,  a  miller,  is  introduced 
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saying :  "  Fellow  Bateman  farwell.  commend  me  to  my  did  Wind-Mi^ 
at  Rudington.  Oh  the  Mooter  Dish,  the  Miller's  TkumAe^  and  tbe 
Maide  behinde  the  Hopper  ! " 

Tyrwhitt  observes  on  the  passage  in  Chaucer,  that  i£^  as  is  most 
probable,  the  allusion  be  to  the  old  proverb  "  Every  honest  Miller  has 
a  Thumb  of  Gold,"  it  may  mean  that  our  miller,  notwithstanding  his 
thefts,  was  an  honest  miller,  that  is  to  say,  as  honest  as  his  brethrcfi.* 
The  miller's  thumb,  however,  may  have  been  the  name  of  ike  sirickU 
used  in  measuring  corn,  the  instrument  with  which  com  is  made  levd 
and  struck  off  in  measuring ;  in  Latin  called  rcuHus^  which  Ains- 
worth  renders  ^  a  Stricklace  or  Strike,  which  they  use  in  measoring  c^ 
Corn."  Perhaps  the  strickle  had  a  rim  of  gold  to  show  it  was  stan- 
dard ;  true,  and  not  fraudulent. 

In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon  (1688)  we  read: 
**  The  Strickler  is  a  thing  that  goes  along  with  the  Measure,  which  is 
a  straight  Board  with  a  Staffe  nxed  in  the  side,  to  draw  over  Com  in 
measureing,  that  it  exceed  not  the  height  of  the  Measure;  which 
measureing  is  termed  Wood  and  Wood'* 

In  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  we  read :  '*  Strike  Is  now  the 
same  thing  with  Bushel^  though  formerly  two  Strikes  were  reckoned  to 
a  Bushel;  for  the  old  Custom  having  been  to  measure  up  Grain  in  a 
Half-Bushel  Measure,  each  time  of  striking  off  was  deemed  a  Sti^ike^ 
and  thus  two  Strikes  made  one  Bushel;  but  this  is  now  become 
obsolete.  Bushel  Measures  being  in  use ;  or,  if  a  Half-Bushel  be  used, 
it  is  deemed  a  Half-Strike:  at  present,  therefore,  Strike  and  Bushel 
are  synonymous  terms.  The  grosser  Articles  are  heaped,  hut  Grain 
is  stricken  off  with  the  strait  Edge  of  a  strip  of  Board  called  a 
Strickless  ;  this  level  Measure  ofGrain  is  here  provinclally  termed 
Strike,  and  Strickless.*' 


TURNING  CAT  IN  PAN. 

DR  PEGGE  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  supposes  ^  taming  Cat 
in  Pan  "  a  corruption  of  turning  cate  (the  old  word  for  cake)  in 
pan  ;  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  volume  (xxiv.)  we  read :  "  When  the 
lower  side  is  made  brown  in  the  Fiving-pan,  the  Cake  is  turned  the 
other  side  downwards."     Heywood  (1598}  has  the  line — 

*'  Thus  may  ye  see,  to  tume  the  Cat  in  the  PatL,*' 


*  Among  Ray's  Proverbial  Phrases  relatuig  to  several  Ttades  occur  tie 
following — 

•<  It  b  good  to  bo  mro.    Toll  it  acBin.  quoth  the  Miller ;*  "Aft  Koneft  Miller  hash  ■ 

EMen  Thumb ; "  and,  *•  Put  a  Miller,  a  Weaver,  and  a  Taiiot  iaa  hig.  and  dMihe  then ;  th» 
tl  that  conwt  out  will  be  a  Thict" 
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PUTTING  THE  MILLER'S  EYE  OUT. 

IN  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1783,  the  inquiry  for 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  *' putting  the  Miller^s  Eye  out," 
^nrhen  too  much  liquid  is  p^t  to  any  dry  or  powdery  substance,  is 
answered  by  another  query :  '*  One  merit  of  flour,  or  any  powdered 
substance,  being  dryness,  is  it  not  a  reflection  on,  or  injury  to,  a 
Miller  or  vender  of  such  substances,  when  they  are  debased  or 
moistened  by  any  heterogeneous  mixture  ?  "  At  the  present  day  it  is 
applied  metaphorically  to  the  immoderate  dilution  of  spirits. 

TO  BEAR  THE  BELL. 

A  BELL  used  to  be  a  common  prize,  as  explained  by  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  testifies  tnat  ^  a  little  golden  bell 
was  the  reward  of  victory  in  1607  at  the  races  near  York  ;  **  whence 
^  to  bear  the  bell "  (or,  rather,  "  to  bear  away  the  bell" )  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  success  of  any  kind.  In  North's  Forest  of  Varieties  (1645) 
we  read — 

*'  Jockey  and  his  Horse  were  by  their  master  sent 
7'opHt  injbrthi  BxLL— 
Thus  right,  and  each  to  other  fitted  well, 
They  are  to  run,  and  cannot  misu  thi  Bkll." 

•*  Whoever  bears  the  Bell  away,  yet  they  will  ever  carry  tJu 
Clapper^*  is  the  satirical  reference  to  women  in  R,  H.'s  Paradoxical 
Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems  (1664}. 

TO  PLUCK  A  CROW  WITH  0N£. 
T  N  the  second  part  of  Dekkei's  Honest  Whore  (1630}  we  have— 

"  We'U  puU  that  old  Crow  my  Father ; " 
and  in  Heywood  (1598)— 

**  He  bveth  well  Sheep's  flesh,  that  wets  his  Bred  in  the  WnlL 
If  he  leave  it  not,  wehm/eacrtw  to  pull; " 

this  being  the  reference  of  a  Jealous  wife  to  certain  liberties  which  her 
husband  is  always  taJcing  with  her  maid ;  and  in  Howell's  Proverbs 
(1659),  we  have  a  corresponding  expression :  "  I  have  a  Gooee  to  pluck 
with  you  :  viz.,  1  have  something  to  complain  of." 


OF  CERTAIN  OTHER  OBSCURE  PHRASES  AND 
COMMON  EXPRESSIONS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol  11.)  inquires  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  *'  I  found  everything  at  Sixes  and  Sevens^  as 
the  old  Woman  left  her  House." 
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Ptfge  in  the  same  magazine  for  September  1767  derives  the  vori 
dadf  m  the  phrase  of  **  a  dab  at  such  or  such  a  thingy"  as  a  vulgar 
'Corruption  of  the  Laiin  adepttts ;  "a  cuU  Man" in  like  manner froo 
the  Latin  acutus;  and  the  word  jpic^f  when  meaning  a  jot,  bit,  snuil 
portion,  or  least  mixture  (as  *'  there  is  no  spice  of  evil  in  penect  good- 
ness'Of  fro™  (he  French  vrordespice:  thus  Caxton  in  his  Miiroord 
the  World,  cap.  i., ''  God  bounte  is  all  pure — without  ony  espeoe  d 
£vyll;''  the  French  esfi^ce  being  derived  from  the  Latin  sfecus, 

^  Spick  and  sfian  mw^  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  March  1755,  is  ^^n  expression  the  meaning  of  which  is 
obvious,  though  the  words  want  explanation;  presumably  a  corrupttoa 
of  the  Italian  spiccata  da  la  spanna^  snatched  from  the  hand ;  opus 
ablatum  incude;  or,  according  to  another  expression  of  our  own.  Fresh 
from  ike  Mint;  in  all  which  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  a  difierent 
meuphor.  Another  expression  much  used  by  the  vulgar,  wherein  the 
sense  and  words  are  equally  obscure,  he  writes,  is  AntpUase  tiePigx. 
Pigs  (says  he)  is  most  assuredly  a  corruption  of  Pyx^  the  vessd  in 
which  the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  expression, 
therefore,  means  no  more  than  Deo  voUfUe^  or,  as  it  is  translated  into 
modem  English  by  coachmen  and  carriers,  God  willing.  So  the 
phrase  "  Corporal  Oath  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived-Haot  from 
the  touching  the  New  Testament,  or  the  bodily  act  of  kissing  it, 
but  from  the  ancient  use  of  touching  the  corporate,  or  cloth  which 
covered  the  consecrated  elements. 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1792)  the  minister  of 
Applecross,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  testifies  of  his  parish  that  it,  **  like 
some  of  the  Western  Isles,  hath  its  characteristical  expressions.  The 
Leabhar/ein  of  Sky,  ia,  by  the  Book  itself,  meaning  the  Bible ;  the 
Danish  Mhoirc  of  Lewes,  Le.  by  the  great  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Ider  of 
Applecross,  ue,  by  St  Iderius,  are  so  characteristical  of  the  Natives  of 
these  several  places  that,  when  talking  the  Gaelic  Language,  they  can, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  easily  distinguished  in  any  part  of  the  Globe. 
They  are  Uie  remnants  of  Popish  Oaths  which,  having  lost  their 
original  meaning,  are  now  used  merely  as  expletives  in  conversation.* 


OF  THE  PHENOMENON  VULGARLY  CALLED    WILL, 
OR    KITTY    WITH   A    WISP,    OR   JACK    WITH  A 

LANTHORN^ 

**  A  wafuFring  fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  Vapour,  which  the  {iight 
CoDaenaei,  and  che  Cold  envlrona  roundi 
Kindled  throng  Agitation  to  a  flaia«f 
Which  oft,  they  lay,  tome  Evil  Si^rit  attends, 

*  To  tiiese  titles  maybe  sdded  that  of  "Kitwitii  the  Canstidc"  (ilis^ 
eandlestick),  as  it  b  called  by  Reginald  Scot.  Wi^  here  implies  tf  Uttk 
twist  <ff  straw^  a  kmd  of  straw  torch.  Thus  Junius  m  verlo:  **FnsM 
'wispien,'  etiamnum  est  aidentes  stnminis  fSuciciilus  in  tltiim  toUere.'* 
These  names  have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  its  appearance  as  if  WiH, 
Jack,  or  Kit,  some  country  fellovrs,  were  going  about  with  lij^kted  stnw 
torches  in  their  hands. 
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Hovtrlac  and  blacbf  with  delottve  light* 
Misleads  th'  amai'd  Night- Wand'rer  from  his  wvf 
To  hogs  and  mireSf  and  oft  through  Pond  or  Pool, 
There  swallow'd  up  and  losti  from  succour  far.** 

tt  V  MlLTOK. 

'  How  Win  a'  Wisp  misleads  night-faring  Clowns, 
Cer  Uill%  and  snkmg  B€s%  and  pathlesa  Downs." 

Gay. 

THIS  appearance^  in  Latin'  desi^ated  Ignis fatuus^  has  long  formed 
an  item  't:\  the  catalogue  of  popular  superstitions.  Qowns» 
however,  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  been  misled  by  it,  for  as 
the  subsequent  account  of  it  will  evince,  it  has  hitherto  eluded  the 
most  diligent  pursuit  of  our  writers  of  natural  history*  The  pheno- 
menon is  said  to  be  seen  chiefly  on  summer  nights  frequenting 
meadows,  marshes,  and  other  moist  places*  It  is  also  often  found 
flying  along  rivers  and  hedges,  as  if  there  it  met  with  a  stream  of  air 
to  direct  it*  It  is  called  Ignis  faiuus  (or  foolish  fire),  according  to 
Blount,  ^  because  it  only  feareth  fools ; "  whence  came  the  proverbial 

{>hrase  ''  An  ignis  fatuus  has  done  it,"  to  signify  that  a  man  has  been 
ed  away  by  some  idle  fancy  or  conceit.  The  expression  in  The 
Tempest,  '*  played  the  Jack  with  us/'  is  explained  by  Johnson  to 
mean  ''He  has  played  Jack  with  a  lanthom ;  he  has  led  us  about 
like  an  Ignis  fiUuuSy  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire.* 
Anciently  it  was  called  Elf-fire^  as  in  the  title-page  of  a  curious  tract 
(1625}, '' Ignis  Fatuus,  or  the  £lf-fire  of  Purgatorie ; '' and  the  War- 
wickshire phrase  MalhUd  (pronounced  Mob-led)  signified  led  astray 
by  a  will-o -the-wisp.  It  also  had  the  title  of  Gyl  burnt  TayU^  or 
Gillian  a  burnt  Taile^  as  in  Gay  ton's  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote ;  and  it  was  besides  called  a  Sylham  Lawfy  as  we  read  in 
Gough's  edition  of  Camden :  ^  In  the  low  grounds  at  Sylham,  just  by 
Wingfield  in  Suffolk,  are  the  Ignes  Fatui,  commonly  called  Sylham 
Lamps,  the  terror  and  destruction  of  travellers  and  even  of  the  inhabv* 
tants,  who  are  frequently  misled  by  them."  Reginald  Scot  has  the 
word  ^  Sylens "  before  he  mentions  *'  Kit  with  the  Can-stick,"  which 
doubtless  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Sylham.  In  a  tract  of  the  date 
of  1648,  entitled  A  Personal  Treaty  with  his  Majesty  and  the  two 
Honourable  Houses,  the  alternative  designations  are  ''some  Ignis 
Fatuus,  or  a  Fire-Drake,  some  William  with  a  Wispe,  or  some  Glow- 
worme  illumination ; "  and  in  the  Vow-breaker  (1656)  we  read  of 
"  Ghosts,  Hobgoblins,  Will  with  a  Wispe^  or  Didte  a  Tuesday:' 

Blount  defines  it  to  be  a  certain  viscous  substance  reflecting  light 
in  the  dark,  which  is  evaporated  out  of  a  fat  earth  and  flies  in  the  air. 
"  It  commonly  haunts  churchyards,  privies,  and  fens,  because  it  is 
begotten  out  of  fatness  :  it  flies  about  rivers,  hedges,  &c.,  because  in 
those  places  there  is  a  certain  flux  of  air.  It  follows  one  that  follows 
it,  because  the  air  does  so.'' 

One  of  the  popular  attributes  of  the  Ignis  fatuus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  the  love  of  mischief  in  leading  men  astray  in  dark  nights, 
which  in  Drayton's  Nymphydia  is  given  to  the  Fairy  Puck— 

"  Of  purpose  to  deceive  us : 
And  leading  us  makes  us  to  stray 
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Long  Winter  Nights  ofat  of  the  wi^. 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  or  day* 
Ue  doth  with  lAOghter  leave  us." 

Hentzner,  in  his  Tcavels  in  EngUmd  in  the  year  159^  rdates  te 
on  the  return  journey  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  "there  were  a  great 
many  Jack^'iB^Lanthoms^  so  that  we  were  quite  seized  with  hora 
and  amazement" 

The  author  of  The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage  into  Irriaiid  (1733; 
writes :  ''An  I^is  fatuus  the  silly  people  deem  to  be  a  Soul  bfoke  OBt 
of  Purgatory ;"  and  in  A  Wondernil  History  of  all  the  Stoniis»  Hw- 
ricanes,  Earthquakes,  &c  &c.,  and  Lights  that  lead  people  oat  of  thdr 
way  in  the  Night  (i704.)»  we  are  told  of  these  *^  Lights  usaaUy  seen  ia 
Churchyards  and  moorish  places,"  that  in  superstitious  times  die  Popish 
clergy  persuaded  the  ignorant  people  '^that  they  were  Somlscomewt 
of  Purgatory  all,  in  flami^  to  move  the  people  to  pray  for  their  entiie 
deliverance ;  by  which  they  gulled  them  of  much  money  to  say  Mass 
for  them,  every  one  thinking  it  might  be  the  Soul  of  his  or  her  deceased 
Relations." 

In  the  account  of  the  surprising  preservation  and  happy  d^veraaoe 
of  the  three  women  buried  thirty-seven  days  in  the  ruins  of  a  staUe,  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  from  the  mountains,  at  the  village  of  Bezgerao- 
letto  in  Italy,  1755,  ^X  I^nazio  Somis,  physician  to  his  Sardiniaa 
Majesty,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  unhappy  prisoners  '*  seemed  for  the 
first  time  to  perceive  some  Glimpse  of  Light,  the  appeaiaiice  of  ii 
scared  Anne  and  Margaret  to  the  last  degree,  as  they  took  it  for  s 
Forerunner  of  Deaths  and  thought  it  was  occasioned  by  the  dead 
Bodies ;  for  it  is  a  common  Opinion  with  the  peasants  that  those 
wandering  WUd^Fires  which  one  frequently  sees  in  the  open  Conntry 
are  a  sure  presage  of  Death  to  the  persons  constantly  attended  by  them, 
M'hich  ever  way  they  turn  themselves,  and  they  accordingly  call  them 
Death-Fires!" 

The  Ignis  faiuus,  however,  apparently  is  not  confined  to  the  land, 
sailors  often  meeting  with  it  at  sea.  They  regard  the  appearance  as 
ominous,  and  if  in  stormy  weather  a  single  one  is  seen  ilittii^  about  the 
masts,  yards,  or  sails,  it  is  thought  to  indicate  certain  shipwreck ;  but 
if  there  are  two  of  them,  the  crew  hail  them  with  shouts  of  joy,  and 
augur  from  them  that  a  calm  will  very  shortly  ensue. 

Burton  in  his  Anatomy  (1632)  says  that  '^the  Spirits  of  Fire  in 
form  of  Fire-Drakes  and  Blazing-Stars  sit  on  Ship  Masts,*' &c  Hence 
the  passage  in  the  Tempest — 

"  On  the  Top  Masts, 
The  Yards,  and  Bowsprits,  would  I  flame  distinctly.** 

We  find  the  subsequent  passage  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598  :  ''I  do 
remember  that  in  the  great  and  boysterous  Storme  of  thb  foule  Wea- 
ther, in  the  Night  there  came  upon  the  top  of  our  Maine  Yard  and 
Maine  Mast  a  certaine  little  Light,  much  like  unto  the  light  of  a  little 
Candle,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  Cuerpo  Sanlo,  This  Light  con- 
tinued aboord  our  Ship  about  three  houres,  flying  from  Maste  to  Master 
and  from  Top  to  Top ;  and  sometimes  it  would  be  in  two  or  thiee 
places  at  once.*' 
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In  the  Scottish  Encyclopaedia,  v.  Lights,  we  read :  '^  Dr  Shaw  tells 
us  that  in  thick  hazy  weather  he  has  observed  those  luminous  Appear- 
ances which  at  Sea  skip  about  the  Masts  and  Yards  of  Ships,  and  whidi 
^lie  Sailors  call  Corpusansi,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
CM£rpo  Samto;"  ana,  under  MsTBOR :  ''Pliny,  in  his  Second  Book  of 
I>}atnral  History,  calls  these  appearances  Stars,  and  tells  us  that  they 
settled  not  only  upon  the  Masts  and  other  parts  of  Ships,  but  also 
upon  Men's  Heads.  Two  of  these  Lights  forebode  good  Weather  and 
at  prosperous  Voyage ;  and  drive  away  the  single  one,  which  wears  a 
threatening  aspect.  This  the  Sailors  call  Helen,  but  the  two  they  call 
<^astar  vmi Pollux^  and  invoke  them  as  Gods.  These  Lights  do  some- 
times about  the  evening  rest  on  Men's  Heads,  and  are  a  great  and 
food  Omen.  These  Appearances  are  called  by  the  Fren<^  and 
Spaniards  inhabiting  the  Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  St  Hdnus 
or  .9/  Telnus  Fires  ;  and  by  the  Italians  the  Fires  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Uickolasr  ♦ 

The  question  aa  to  the  origin  of  arapor  which  by  Mariners  is  called 
a  Cerfo  Zanto  usuaHv  accompanying  a  Storm,"  is  answered  in  the 
British  Apollo  (1710)  thus— 

"^.  Whenever  this  Meteor  is  seen,  it  is  an  Argument  that  the  Tempest 
which  it  accompanied  was  caosed  by  a  snlphweons  Spirit,  rarifymg  and 
▼iolently  moving  the  Clouds.  For  the  cause  A  the  Fire  b  a  SDlphureons  and 
bituminous  matter,  driven  downwards  by  the  impetuous  motion  of  tibe  Air  and 
kindled  by  much  agitation.  Sometimes  there  are  several  of  these  seen  in  the 
same  Tempest,  wandering  about  in  various  motions,  as  other  lenes  fiitai  do, 
tho'  sometunes  thc^  appear  to  rest  upon  the  Saib  or  Masts  of  the  Ship  :  bat 
for  the  most  part  they  leap  apwards  and  downwards  without  any  Intermission, 
making  a  Flame  like  the  fiunt  burning  of  a  Candle.  If  five  of  them  are  seen 
near  tc^ther,  they  are  called  bv  the  Portuguese  C^ra  de  nostra  Semhora^  and 
are  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  Storm  is  almost  over." 

In  Dickenson's  Greene  in  Conceipt  (1598)  we  read — 

"  As  when  a  wave-bruis'd  Baxke,  long  tost  by  the  Windes  in  a  Tempest, 
Straies  on  a  fonaine  Coast,  in  danger  still  to  be  swallowed. 
After  a  World  of  Feaies,  with  a  winter  of  hoirible  objects — 
The  Shipmaa's  solace,  faier  Ledat  iwinnes  at  an  instant 
Signer  of  a  Calme  are  seen,  and,  seene,  are  shrilly  saluted." 

*  In  Co^ve  we  read  :  *'  Feu  ttHelene^  Fen  S.  //erme,  St  Helen's  or  St 
Herme's  Fire ;  a  meteor  that  often  app^rs  at  sea :  looke  Furole."  "Furole, 
a  Uttle  Blase  of  Fire  appearing  by  Night  on  the  tops  of  Sonldiers  Lances,  or  at 
Sea  on  the  Sayle  Yaros,  where  it  whirles  and  lotpes  in  a  moment  from  one 
place  to  another.  Some  Mariners  call  it  St  Hermes  Fire ;  if  it  come  double, 
^tis  held  a  siene  of  good  Incke,  if  nngle  otherwise." 

Among  me  apothegms  at  the  end  of  Herbert's  Remains  (1652)  is  the 
following :  "  After  a  great  Fight  there  came  to  the  Camp  of  Gonsalvo,  the 
great  Captain,  a  Gentleman  proudly  horsed  and  armed ;  Uiego  de  Mendosa 
asked  the  great  Captain,  who's  this?  who  answered,  *7tt  St  Ermyn  that  never 
appears  but  after  a  Storm ; "  and  Thomas  Heyrick's  Submarine  Voyage  (1691) 
has — 

"  For  lo  I  a  suddatn  Stonn  did  rend  the  Air : 

The  sullen  Heaven,  cariing  in  frowns  its  brow, 
Did  din  presaging  Omens  show ; 

3« 
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Wright's  MS.  has  the  following  also:  ^  Hoc  certain  sads,  cum  gos- 
modi  facube  ardentes  olim  insidissent  super  capita  Castoris  &  PoHads 
ad  Expeditionem  Ai^onauticam,  exinde  Dioscnri  in  Deos  indigites  ie> 
lattyet  tanqoam  solidaft  sola  Maris  numinaab  omnibus  NmvigaiitibQs 
somma  in  veneratione  habiti,  camqoe  prooeUis  suborientibus  Tempeslas 
immineat,  astraqoe  ilia  ab  olim  ominosa  Antennis  incubent,  CaMren 
et  PoUucem  in  auxilium  adesse  nemo  dubitat"  Hence,  adds  Gregory, 
through  the  saperstition  of  aadent  sailors  the  signs  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  placed  on  the  prows  of  ships. 

So^  in  A  Wonderiiil  History  of  all  Uie  Stonns,  Hurricanes^  Earth- 
quakes, &&  (1704X  occurs  an  account  **  of  Fiery  Impressiotts  that  appear 
mostly  at  Sea,  called  by  Marincn  Castor  and  FoUox.  When  thin 
clammy  Vapours,  arising  from  the  Salt  Water  and  i^ly  slime^  hM^rer  over 
the  S(ny  they,  by  the  motion  in  the  winds  and  hot  blasts,  are  often 
fired,  these  Impressions  will  oftentimes  deave  to  the  Masts  aad  Ropes  of 
Ships,  by  reason  of  their  clamminess  and  glutinous  substance,  and  tiic 
Mariners  by  experience  6nd  that  when  bnt  one  flame  appears  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  storm  ;  but  when  two  are  seen  near  toother,  thsy  be- 
token fair  weather  and  good  lucke  in  a  voya^  The  naturall  canse 
why  these  may  foretell  fair  or  foul  weather  is,  that  one  flame  alone 
may  forewarn  a  Tempest,  forasmuch  as  the  matter  being  joyn'd  and 
not  dissolved,  so  it  is  like  that  the  matter  of  the  Tempest,  which  never 
wanteth,  as  Wind  and  Clouds,  is  still  together,  and  not  dissipate,  so  it 
is  likely  a  Storm  is  engendering ;  but  two  flames  appearing  together 
denote  that  the  exhalation  is  divided,  which  is  very  thick,  and  so  the 
thick  matter  of  the  Tempest  is  dissohred  and  scattered  abroad,  by  the 
same  cause  that  the  flame  is  divided  :  therefore  no  violent  Storm  can 
ensue,  but  rather  a  calme  is  promised." 

A  species  of  this  phenomenon,  known  in  Buckinghamshire  by  the 
name  of  *'  the  Wat,"  is  said  also  to  haunt  prisons ;  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  judges  at  the  assises  making  its  appearance  hlce 
a  little  flame,  and  bemg  accounted  a  most  fatal  omen  by  every  felon  to 
whom  it  becomes  visible ;  insomuch  that  the  moment  the  unharoy 
wretch  sees  it,  he  reckons  his  case  hopdess,  and  resigns  himself  to  the 
gallows. 

The  theory  of  some  is  that  the  Ignis  fatuus  arises  from  a  viscous 
exhalation  which,  kindled  in  the  air,  reflects  a  sort  of  thin  flame  in 
the  dark  without  any  sensible  heat. 

As  an  example  of  the  explanations  that  were  accepted  as  satisfactory 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  mi^y  here  submit  an 
extract  from  A  Help  to  Discourse  (1633)^ 

"  Q,  What  Fire  it  that  that  sometimes  folic wes  and  sometimes  flyetk 
away? 

A,  An  liSpM  fatnns,  or  a  walking  Fire  {jme  whinufkeepes  kis  statitm  ikis  tiwts 
fuar  WmiSar),  the  pace  of  which  is  caused  principally  hy  the  motion  of  the 
Ayre  enforcing  it" 

In  the  event  of  this  not  being  considered  as  very  satisfactory,  perhaps 
the  following  from  Curiosities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature  (1637),  will 
sufiice— 
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'*  Q,  What  it  tke  ouiae  of  the  Igais  fstmif ,  that  either  goet  before  or  loUows 
a  Mu  10  the  Night? 

A*  It  is  CMued  of  a  great  and  well  compacted  Exhalation,  and,  being 
kindled,  it  stands  in  the  Aire,  and  by  the  Man's  motion  the  Ayre  is  moved, 
and  the  Fire  by  the  Ayre,  and  so  goes  before  or  follows  a  Man  :  and  these 
kind  of  Fires  or  Meteors  are  bred  near  execution  places,  or  Chnrch  Yards,  or 
great  Kitchens,  where  yiscoos  and  slimy  matters  and  vapours  abound  in  great 
quantity.'* 

WiUsford  writes  in  his  Nature's  Secrets  (1658) :  *^  The  lowest  Meteor 
in  the  Air  is  the  httrning  Candle,  or,  as  some  call  it,  If^nis  fatuas.  This 
is  a  hot  and  moist  vapour  which,  striving  to  ascend,  is  repulsed  by  the 
Cold,  and,  fiered  by  Antiperistasis,  moves  close  hy  the  Earth,  carried 
along  with  the  vapours  that  feed  it,  keeping  in  low  or  moist  places. 
'Ilie  Light  is  of  an  exceeding  pale  colour,  very  unwholesome  to  meet 
withal  by  reason  of  the  evil  vapours  it  attracts  unto  it,  which  nourishes 
the  pallide  flame  and  will  often  ascend  (as  those  Exhalations  do)  and 
as  suddainly  fall  again,  from  whence  the  name  is  derived.''  He  adds : 
^  Tliese  pallid  Fires  appear  but  at  some  times  of  the  Year,  and  that  in 
certain  places ;  and  in  those  parts  where  they  are  most  usual,  they  are 
not  commonly  seen,  but  as  forerunners  of  sultry  heat  in  Sommer,  and 
wet  in  the  Winter:  they  are  usually  observed  to  i^>pear  in  open 
Weather." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  characterises  it  as  a  vapour  shining  without  heat, 
and  pronounces  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  this  vapour 
and  name  as  between  rotten  wood  shining  without  heat,  and  burning 
coals  of  fire;  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  supposed  the  Izmsfatuus 
to  be  nothing  more  than  some  nocturnal  flying  insect ;  and  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis  we  are  informed  that  the  Igms  fatui  give  proof,  as 
it  were,  of  sense  by  avoiding  objects ;  that  they  often  go  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  wind ;  that  they  often  seem  extinct,  and  then  shine 
again ;  and  that  their  passing  along  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  or 
surface  of  the  water  agrees  with  the  motion  of  some  insect  in  quest  of 
prey,  as  does  also  their  settling  on  a  sudden,  as  well  as  their  rising 
again  immediately.  Some  indeed  have  aflirmed  that  Igms  fatui  are 
never  seen  but  in  salt  marshes,  or  other  bogey  places ;  it  is  proved, 
however,  that  they  have  been  seen  flying  over  fields,  heaths,  and  other 
dry  places. 

The  appearance  commonly  called  a  Falling  Star  (or,  more  properly, 
'*  a  Fallen  Star  ")  has  by  a  late  writer  been  rderred  to  Uw  half-digested 
food  of  the  winter  gull,  or  some  other  bird  of  that  Idnd.  Dr  Charl- 
ton's descrii>tion  of  this  in  his  Paradoxes  has  perhaps  the  quaintest 
thought  on  it  that  can  be  found  in  any  language.  ^'  It  is,*  says  he, 
*^the  Excrement  blown  from  the  Nostrils  of  some  Rheumatic  Planet 
falling  upon  plains  and  sheep  pastures,  of  an  obscure  red  or  brown 
Tawney ;  in  consistence  like  a  Jelly,  and  so  trembling  if  touched,"  &c. 
Widely  different  are  the  sentiments  of  Pennant,  who  affirms  that  the 
gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  star-shot,  or  star  jelly, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  winter  gull ;  being  nothing  but  the  half-digested 
remains  of  earthworms,  on  which  these  birds  feed,  and  which  they  often 
discharge  fix>m  their  stomachs. 

In  White's  Peripateticall  Institutions  in  the  way  of  that  eminent 
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person  and  excellent  philosopher  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1656)  the  subject 
IS  treated  thus :  *'  Amongst  ourselves,  when  any  such  matter  is  found 
in  the  Fields,  the  very  Countrey-roen  cry  it  fell  from  Heaven  and  the 
Starres,  and,  as  I  remember,  call  it  the  Spittle  of  the  Starrtsf  He 
adds  :  *'An  Ignis  fatuus  has  been  found  fallen  down  in  a  slippery 
viscous  substance  full  of  white  spots,"  and  he  defines  Ignesfatui  (or 
Wills-o'-the-wisp)  to  be  ^  a  certain  viscous  substance,  rraectmg  light 
in  the  dark,  evaporated  out  of  a  fat  Earth  and  flying  in  the  Aire.  They 
commonly  haunt  Churchyards,  Privies,  and  Fens ;  because  tliey  aie 
begotten  out  of  fatnesse.  They  follow  one  that  flies  them,  and  fly  one 
that  follows  them  ;  because  the  Aire  does  so.  They  stay  upon  military 
Ensigns  and  Spears ;  because  such  are  apt  to  stop  and  tenacious  ot 
them.  In  the  Summer  and  hot  regions  they  are  more  frequent ;  because 
the  good  Concoction  produces  fatnesse." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1797),  under  the  head  of  the 
parish  of  Bendothey  in  Perthshire  we  read :  ^  The  substance  called 
Shot  Stars  is  nothing  else  than  frosted  Potatoes.  A  Night  of  hard 
Frost  in  the  end  of  Autumn,  in  which  those  Meteors  called  falling  Stars 
are  seen,  reduces  the  Potatoe  to  the  consistence  of  a  Jelly,  or  soft  Pulp, 
having  no  resembkmce  to  a  Potatoe,  except  when  parts  of  the  skin  of 
the  Potatoe  adhere  below  undissolved.  This  pulp  remains  soft  and 
fluid  when  all  things  else  in  Nature  are  consolidated  by  Frost ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  greedily  taken  up  by  Crows  and  other  Fowls,  when 
no  other  sustenance  is  to  be  had,  so  that  it  is  often  found  by  Man  in 
the  actual  circumstance  of  having  fallen  from  above,  having  its  parts 
scattered  and  dispersed  by  the  fall  according  to  the  law  of  £d]iz^ 
bodies.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  Name  and  vulgar  Opinion  con- 
cerning it" 

Menan's  Account  of  the  famous  Indian  Lanthom  Fly  rgmsents  that 
it  has  a  hood  or  bladder  on  its  head,  which  gives  a  light  hie  a  lanthom 
in  the  night,  but  by  daylight  is  clear  and  transparent,  curiously 
adorned  with  stripes  of  red  or  green  colour;  and  that  writing  of 
tolerably  large  character  may  be  read  by  the  light  of  it  at  n^ht.  It  is 
said  that  the  creature  can  either  dilate  or  contract  the  hood  or  bladder 
over  its  head  at  pleasure,  and  that,  when  captured,  it  hides  all  its  lights 
which  it  affords  plentifully  only  when  at  liberty. 

We  gather  from  Boreman's  Description  of  a  great  variety  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables  that  a  respectable  person  in  Hertfordshire,  presuming 
upon  his  familiarity  with  the  grounds  about  his  house,  was  tempteS 
one  dark  night  to  follow  one  of  these  Igtusfatui  which  he  saw  flying 
over  a  piece  of  fallow  ground ;  when  it  led  him  over  a  ploughed  field, 
flying  and  twisting  about  from  place  to  place — sometimes  suddenly 
disappearing,  and  as  suddenly  reappearing.  Once  it  made  direcdy 
for  a  hedge,  on  nearing  which  it  mounted  over ;  and  he  lost  sight  of 
it  after  a  fiill  hour's  chase.  On  his  return  home  he  saw  it  again^  but 
he  was  too  fatigued  to  think  of  renewing  the  pursuit 

At  Astley,  seven  miles  from  Worcester*  three  gendemen  saw  one  of 
these  appearances  in  a  garden  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  dark  night.  At 
first  they  imagined  it  to  be  some  country-feUow  with  a  lanthom,  until, 
after  approaching  within  about  six  yards,  it  suddenly  disappeared 
It  became  visible  again  in  a  dry  field,  thirty  or  forty  yards  ofil    It 
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7"    ^appeared  as  suddenly  a  second  time,  and  was  seen  again  a  hundred 

-lis  off.    Whether  it  passed  over  the  hedge,  or  went  through  it, 

_  ^ild  not  be  observed,  for  it  disappeared  as  it  passed  from  field  to 

'^     d.    At  another  time,  when  one  approached  within  ten  or  twelve 

-^'  ~rds,  it  seemed  to  pack  off  as  in  a  fright 

-^Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland  relates  of  a  lake  at  Barfield 

^^  the  parish  of  Whitbeck  :  ^  Here,  and  in  the  adjoining  Morasses,  is 

'    ^=mch  of  that  inflammable  Air  which  forms  the  lucid  Vapour  vulgarly 

-   Jled  Will  with  the  ^  ispj  frequently  seen  in  the  Summer  Evenings. 

~^^^^The  Ignis  fiUuus  is  reported  to  have  been  observed  to  stand  still 

'^  well  as  to  move,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  apparently  fixed  on 

"^-le  surface  of  the  water.    In  Italy  they  profess  to  have  discovered  two 

-  ~2^uieties,  one  on  the  mountains,  and  the  other  on  the  plains ;  and 

aese  are  cailed  Cularsi  by  the  common  people,  who  regard  them  as 

:r:iirds,  of  which  the  belly  and  other  parts  are  resplendent  like  the 

'-  3yraustae  or  fireflies.    Naturalists,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are 

1     ^atly  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject ;  one  inclining  to  consider 

=-  J^  Igtds  fatuus  as  no  more  than  an  aggregation  of  small  luminous 

insects ;  Ray  looking  upon  it  as  simply  the  effulgence  of  some  noctur* 

:  j:  nal  insect ;  and  Derhaun  pronouncing  it  to  l^  composed  of  fixed 

I  -^Lvapours ;  while  the  Scottish  Encyclopaedia  defines  it  to  be  a  kind  of 

--'  li^nt,  supposed  to  be  of  an  electric  nature,  that  appears  frequently  in 

:  z  mmes  and  marshy  places,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  waters. 

:  -  The  last  authority  adds  :  ^  It  was  formerly  thought,  and  is  still  by  the 

'  -  superstitious  believed,  to  have  something  ominous  in  its  nature,  and 

to  presage  death  and  other  misfortunes.    There  have  been  instances 

_2    of  people  being  decoyed  by  these  Lights  into  marshy  places,  where 

they  have  perished ;  whence  the  names  of  Ignis  fatuus,  Will  with  a 

^   Wisp^  and  Jack  with  a  Lanthorn,  as  if  this  appearance  was  an  Evil 

Spint,  whidi  took  delight  in  doing  mischief  of  that  kind.** 

The  apparitions  of  light  or  fire  upon  the  manes  of  horses  and  men's 
hair  (in  Latin,/RiimMi9  lambemUs)  are  called,  we  know  not  why,  Haggs  ; 
which,  Blount  explains, ''  are  said  to  be  made  of  sweat  or  some  other 
vapour  issuing  out  of  the  head ;  a  not  unusual  sight  among  us  when 
we  ride  by  night  in  summer  time.  They  are  extinguished,  Iuk  flames, 
by  shaking  the  horses'  manes  ;  but  I  believe  rather  it  is  only  a  vapour 
reflecting  light,  but  fat  and  sturdy,  compacted  about  the  manes  of 
horses  or  men's  hair." 

From  Hyll's  Contemplation  of  Mysteries  (of  the  date  of  Elizabeth) 
we  take  the  following  passages  — 


f( 


Oftki  Fire  cltamng  euid  hangimg  en  the  Partes  ef  Mem.  and  Beastes,  This 
Impietnon  for  troth  is  prodigiouB  without  any  phisicke  cause  expressing  the 
same  when  ms  the  Flame  or  Fire  compasseth  about  anye  person's  heade. 
And  this  strannge  wonder  and  sight  doth  signifie  the  royal  Anaultes  of 
mightie  Monarc&es,  and  Kinges,  the  Govemementes  of  the  Emperie,  and 
other  matters  worthie  memory,  of  which  the  Phisicke  Causes  sufficient  can 
not  be  demonstrated.  Seeing,  then,  such  fyers  or  lightes  are,  as  they  wer, 
counterfets  or  figures  of  matters  to  come,  it  sufiiciently  appeareth  that  those 
not  rashely  do  appeare  or  showe  but  by  God's  holy  will  and  pleasure  1 
that  they  maye  signifie  some  rare  matter  to  Men.  This  Light  doth  "^^ 
write  of  in  the  seconde  Booke  of  iSneados,  of  Ascanius:  which  had 
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huut  bonaJng  vtehoat  haime,  on  hk  keadc^  Alio  LMm  in  his  fint  Book, 
and  Valotiis  Mndmiis  reporte  of  TUlins  SemiiB»  a  chUde,  wiio,  steqas  « 
boddt,  sndi  a  Flamo  appeared  oq  his  heade  and  buned  rounde  afaoote  tbe 
heada  without  harme,  to  the  wonder  of  the  beholden:  which  s^^it  pronoonced 
after  bit  ripe  age»  the  comming  onto  royall  Estate." 

Again— 

Hmde  €md  U  ike  Mmns  0f  Bttuttt, 

Experiaioe  witneasath  that  the  F^re  do  deavo  manye  times  to  the  Hcadi 
and  Earas  of  Beaates^  and  often  times  also  to  the  headea  and  ahnwiiew  of 
Idea  ryding  and  going  on  foota.  For  the  Exhaktions  diB>eaned  bytheAyie 
ciaave  to  toe  heares  of  Horses,  and  Garments  of  Men:  which  of  the  lightnesw 
doe  so  ascende,  and  by  the  beate  kindled.  Also  this  is  often  caused  when 
Men  and  other  Beastes  by  a  yehement  and  swift  motion  wax  Tery  hote^  that 
the  Sweate»  fattie  and  dammye,  is  sent  forth,  which  kbdled  yeldech  this 
fonne. 

And  the  like  manor  in  all  places,  (as  afore  uttered,)  as  eyther  in  moyst 
and  dammie  places,  and  Marishes,  in  Churchyards,  Clofsters,  Kitdite,  under 
Galosses,  VaUevs,  aind  other  places,  where  many  deade  Bodies  are  laide,  doe 
such  burning  Lvhtes  often  appeare.  The  reason  is,  that  in  these  plaoes  the 
Earth  continuidry  breatheth  forth  fiatte  fumes,  graese  and  dammy. 
oome  forth  of  dttd  Bodyes:  and,  iriien  the  fume  doth  thus  continually 
forth,  then  is  tibe  same  kindled  by  the  laboniing  heate,  or  by  the 
togither:  even  as  out  of  two  Flint  Stones  smitten  togithcr  fyie  is  gotten. 

To  oondude,  it  appeazvth  that  auch  Fyres  are  scene  in  moyat  Kirdiins^ 
Sinckes,  or  Guttoun^  and  where  the  Or&u  of  Beastes  killed  are  tlirowne:  or 
in  such  plaoes  most  commonly  are  woont  to  be  seene.  Such  fires  deaying 
doe  marreylously  amase  the  fearfull.  Yet  not  all  fires  which  are  seene  in  the 
Night  are  perfite  Fiers:  in  that  many  have  a  kinde  without  a  substannoe  and 
heate,  as  tnose  which  are  the  Delusions  of  the  Devill,  wdl  knowne  to  be  tiie 
Prince  of  the  World,  and  flyeth  about  in  the  Ayre." 

So  in  A  wonderful  History  of  all  the  Stormy  Hurricanes,  Earth- 
quakes, &c.  (1704)  ^1^  read:  **  These  are  sometimes  dammy  exhalations 
scattered  in  the  Air  in  small  parts,  which  in  the  Night,  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  cdd,  are  kindled,  by  cleaving  to  Horsea  ears  and  Men's 
heads  and  shoulders,  riding  or  walking ;  and  that  they  deave  to  Hair 
or  Gannents,  it  is  by  the  same  reason  the  Dew  deaves  to  them,  tlicy 
being  diy  and  attractive,  and  so  more  proper  to  receive  them. 
Another  kind  of  these  Flames  are  when  the  bodies  of  Men  and  Beasts 
are  chafed  and  heated,  they  send  forth  a  fat  dammy  Sweat,  which  in 
like  manner  kindles,  as  is  seen  by  sparkles  of  Fire  that  fly  about  when 
a  black  Horse  is  very  hard  curryed  in  the  darl^  or  as  the  bhie  Fire  on 
the  Shdls  of  Oysters,  caused  by  the  nitrous  Salt  Livy  reports  of 
Severus  TuUius  Uiat,  sleeping  when  a  Child,  his  Hair  seemed  to  be  all 
on  a  flame,  yet  it  did  him  no  harm :  he  also  tells  us  of  one  Marius, 
a  Knight  of  Rome,  who  as  he  was  making  an  Oration  to  his  Soldiers 
in  Spain,  with  such  vehemency  as  heated  him,  his  head  appeared  to 
them  all  in  a  flame,  though  himself  was  not  aware  of  it." 

From  the  subsequent  description  by  Blount  it  would  seem  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Fire-drake  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Ignis  fatuus: 
^  There  is  a  Fire  sometimes  seen  flying  in  the  Night,  like  a  Dragon; 
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It  is  called  a  Fire- Drake.  Common  people  think  it  a  Spirit  that  keeps 
some  treasure  hid,  but  Philosophers  affirm  it  to  be  a  great  unequal 
exhalation  inflamed  between  two  Clouds,  the  one  hot,  the  other  cold 
(which  is  the  reason  that  it  also  smokes),  the  middle  part  whereof, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  hot  Cloud,  being  greater  than  the 
rest,  makes  it  seem  hke  a  belly,  and  both  ends  like  a  head  and  tail"  * 
Fire-drake,  according  to  Steevens,  is  the  name  both  of  a  serpent, 
anciently  called  a  brenning-drake  or  tUpsas^  and  of  a  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
or  Ignis fatuus;  as  in  Drayton's  Nsrmphidia — 

"  By  the  hissing  of  the  Snake, 
Tne  nutting  of  the  Fire-Drake ;  ** 

and  in  Chapman's  tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  (1607)-^ 


«« 


So  baye  I  seene  a  Fire-Drake  glide  along 
Before  a  dying  Man,  to  point  fis  Grave, 
And  in  it  stick  and  hide. 

Again,  in  Glapthome's  Albertus  Wallenstein  (1640)— 

**  Your  wild  irregular  lust  which,  like  those  Firi'Draket 
Bfisgniding  nighted  trayellers,  will  lead  yon 
Forth  from  the  fair  path,"  &c. 

*  White  in  his  Peripateticall  Institutions  calls  the  Fiery  Drofom  ''a  weaker 
kind  of  lightning.  Its  liyid  ooloor,  and  its  falling;  without  noise  and  slowly, 
demonstrate  a  great  mixture  of  watory  ezhaladon  m  it.  Tis  sufficient  for  its 
shape,  that  it  1ms  eeme  resemblance  ef  a  Dragm,  not  the  expresse  figwe." 
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North>West.    By  E.  B.  OSBORN.  B.  A.    With  a  Mnp.    Cmwn  8to.  doth,  y.  6rf. 

Captain   Colgnet,    Soldier  of   the   Empire:    An  Aatobiography. 

Edited  by  LORBDAN  Larchby.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CarBY.    With  loo  TTlirttrariwHL   Crc«n  9i9. 
cloth,  y,  M. ^^_^__ 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  ci..  15.  6d. 

CorraspoBdonoa  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Bmeraoa«  ISM-IBTB.    Edited  tv 
C.  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  VoU. .  crowa  Svo.  cloth.  a»j. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  oiF  Jones.    With  17  Illustra* 

tions.    Fcap.  8ro,  cloth,  ar. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

Tho  Klntf  In  Tallow.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. ;  fcap.  8to,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 
In  the  Qaartar.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ar.  6a'. 


Chapman's  (Qeors^e),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— VoL  II..  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  S\viN-aL*K.XK.— Vd. 
IIj„  Tratislationa  of  the  1  Had  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vcds..  crown  8yo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ^ach.     

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  StbrV ofXPriina 

Donna.    Crown  Sro,  cloth,  y .  M. 

Chaucer  tor  Children:  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 
Chaaeer  for  Sohoole.    With  the  Story  of  hut  Times  aod  TiU  Work.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  }IA\«  ( .i. 
A  New  Edition.  revii>ed.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  6ro,  cloth,  at.  <rf. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  HOWARD  Staunton.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. 

Tha  Minor  Taotioa  of  Cheae  1  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Force*  ia  ofaedtence  to  Sto»- 
te«ic  Principle.    By  F.  K.  YOUWG  and  E.  C.  MOWELL.    Lone  fcap.  fro.  cloth,  ar  «i./. 

The  Hasting  Chase  Toarnament.    Containing  the  Authnn^ed  Account  of  the  ra  C.ar^^ 
played  Aug.-Sept..  1895.    With  Annota:inns  by  PiLLSPURV.  I.aSKFR.  TarraJVH.  M k:\it. 
SCHIFPERS.  TEICHMANN.  BARDKLKBEN,  BI.ACKBURNE.  Gl'N^llFRr.,  TlNSt.RV.   MaSV.N   V 
ALBIN  ;  niographical  Sketches  of  the  Che«  Masters,  and  m  Portraits.   Fdft«d  by  H.  F.  CHLStURft. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Publl>h«>A  >>i  St.  MuUn'a  UiM,  Load**,  WiC.    S 

Clare  (Austin),  Storlea  by. 
Cllve  (Mr*.  Archer),  Novels  by^~ 


Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreama.    Cr.  8vo.  y.  6t. 
Coates  (Anne).— Rle**  Diary.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  6d. 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

Colerldxe  (M.  B.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Fcap.  Svo, 

Collins  (C  Allaton).--The  Bar  Sin! ater.    Poet  Svo,  boards,  at. 
Collins  (Jotaa  Chnrton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 


Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Fiw  ■IdBlfM  M  NUsUbk  '  I  BlMhinilth  >; 

VOB  FlkT  ma  VbIh.  I  Tb(  %UlMa  ( 


lllns  (Wllkle),  Novels  by. 


'lijisffi'' 


Caiman's  (Oeorge)  Humorous  Works:  '  IJroart  Grins,'  My  Nigtit- 
Colquhoun  (M.  J,).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Crai^  8vo,  doth, 
Colt-breaking,  HlnU  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutcbisow.  Cr,  Svo,  cl.,  31.  Od. 
Compton  (Herbert). —  The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Masslnxham:  .  a 
Convaleacent  Cookery.  By  Catherink  Rvaw.  Cr.  8vo,  n. :  cl..  11. 6d. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Qeotfory  Hamilton.  Cr.  Svo,  doth.  31. 6j. 
Cornish  (J.  F-'-— Sowr  Orapea  :  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  doib,  pit  top,  fa. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  "Hie 

CotMjV.  C«iH.— TwoOIrlsonViiarjer  "with  44  IllustratiouVBy 
Cfaddocic  ~(C.~E8*ertj ,  Stories  by. 

Til*  Pkvmi  01  (b«  Cmu  Snaky  Haautkliu.     Cmvn  an.  cl«t,  v  M. ..  pM  tie, 
■U  nl^'lWl'iitui    CroBn»vri.tlMh,  y.M. 


6   CHATTO  Sl  WINDUS,  P^Uahtn,  in  SU  MftlaVLMie,  Load—.  W.C 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams). --Black  Splrita  and  White.     Fca]>.  ^fo, 

doth,  xs.  td. 

Crellln  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

BomMiOsa  of  thm  Old  ■•rstflio.   AVtth  as  inasttrnMom  by  S.  L.  Wood.  Crow*  9n,  ctack  s&  M. 
V»l««  of  fth«  Oallpk.   Cr«mir»ro.  doth,  w . 
Wfc«  Wmm— —  »  A  Dnuna.    Crowo  8to,  ix. 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventurer  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

«rti««  with  >  FrowtitpteCT  by  Dan.  UraRO.  jr.  6rf. :  post  tvo,  Dlustrated  boards,  «. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.— Tales  of  Oar  Coaat*     By  S.  R. 

CROCKBTT.  Gilbert  parkrr,  Harold  Fredbric.  'Q.,*  and  w.  clarjc  Russell,     vritk.  s 

inuitrattoM  by  FRAWK  BraWGWYN.    Crown  »ro.  doth,  y.  bit. 

Croker   (Mrs."  B.  At.),   Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y,  6rf. 


each :  poet  8vo.  Qlustrated  boards,  as.  sadi ;  doth  limp, ».  6d.  each. 

Mlw 
ojMV  Pi 
Bird  of 


FNttF  Mlw  M«irUl«. 

FVOMT  Pvia*. 


IMmaa  Banintfton. 


A  ThlrdP«rson. 
Mr.  J«rrlB. 


TItlmtfe  TalM  A  JinKl« 


•  BmU 
M Mvl«der  aintfU ? 


Tb«  BMa  lAdy  Hilda. 
"        •do    "      -    ^ 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 


iomo  pao  BIM.     .  _  t    ■>•■  BalmalBo'a  Past.  \       Bairmd  iho  Patai 


In  «b«  Klnddom  of  Kon^.   |    Jaaon.Ao.  |       lafUaaa 

Tavoaoa.    Wlih  « lUusirai ions  by  Sidnby  Pacht. 

*To  ItaV  Ao.    Post  8vo.  picture  beards.  «r. j  dotn  limp.  ar.  6tf. 

Tha  C^aTB-paW.    Wuh  la  lUustrations  by  Frhd.  I'kckam.    Crown  «vo»  doth.  gUt  top,  ft/. 


Cruikshaak's  Comic  Almanack.     Comf>)ete  in  Two  Skriks:  The 

First,  from  it^s  to  1843 :  the  Second,  from  1844  to  z85v  A  Gatherinir  of  th4>  Rpst  Httmosr  off 
THACKRRAY.  hood,  ^fAVHEW.  ALBERT  SUITH,  A'BBCKETT.  KOItEKT  BROUGK.  JL'C  With 
Bumerous  Steel  EnrraTinsrs  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  IliNK.  LanuklcS.  Ac 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8to.  dorh  gilt,  fs,  6d.  each. 
Tha  Ufa  of  Ooortfo  Orulkshaak.  By  blanchard  Jerrold.  >vith  84  Uustratioca  and  n 
Bibliography.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  Ut. 


Camming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6s,  each. 

In  the  Hobvldas.    With  an  Aatotjrpe  Fnmtl^ece  and  n  Ittastmtions. 
iB  the  Himalayas  and  on  tha  ladian  Plaiaa.  with  4a  llluttrations. 
Two  Happy  Taava  in  Oeyloa.    With  a^  IBuatrations. 
Via  CoiPnwall  to  B<ypt.    with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pcdlnees  and  Dedpberfnir  Andent  MSS.,  Ac    Fourth  Edition,  Mviaed.  with  408  Woodcwes 
and  9  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8va,  doth  extra,  ts.  


Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Bvans^ellst;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8ro.  doth  extra,  y.  td, ;  post  8ro,  IDustrated  boards,  gr. .  _  .. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  off 

a  Prefesrion  for  their  Sons  wiien  ItMttaf  la  lAU.    Crown  8to,  doth,  u.  6rf. 

Davidson  (Husli  Coleman) .—Mr.  Sadler's  Dausfhters.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood.    Crown  8»o,  doth  extra,  y.  td, 

Davles  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is,  ea.:  cl.,  u.  64.  ea. 

Oaa  Vhoaaaad  Madloal  Maxima  and  Sarfloal  HintB. 
Monanr  Hints  t  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  anJDisease. 
Pooda  wr  tba  Pal  i  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Coet. 

Aids  to  IiOn<  liilB.    Crown  8vo,  nt. ;  cloth  limp,  ar.  6d. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Bdtted. 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GrosaRT.  P.P.   Two  Voh.,  crown  8vo,  dath.  3;.  ^i  cadi. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  Trebctien. 

with  a  Memoir  by  Saintr>Bbuvb.    Tranahited  from  the  soth  French  Edition  by  J  BSSIE  P.  FROTtf 
INGHAM.    Fcap.  S»o,  half-bound,  ar.  <A 

De  Malstre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  HENRY  AtTWBLL.    Post  8yo.  cloth  Hmp.  sr .  6a. 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  THE  OAKS.    By  LOUIS  HENRY  CURZON.    Crown  8to.  doth  Hmp.  ar.  6rf. 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Olobc.    With  220  Illnstra^ 

tions.    Crown  8vt>.  cloth  extra,  it.  6d. 


be  Windt  (Harry)f   Books  by. 

Throutfh  tha  Oold-neldB  of  Alaska  io 


Through  tha  Oold-AeldB  of  Alaska  to  Barlatf  Btrafts.   With  Map  and  53  fnfi-pace  IBns. 

tratlons.    Cheaper  Issue.    Pemy  6vo,  cloth,  6t. 
Trae  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adveatove.   Crown 8to.  dofh.  y.M. 


Dickens  (Charles),  About  Bnsriand  with.    By  Alfrbd  Kimmea 

Whh S7 nhatntlom by C  A.  VAMDaaHOOP mdthe  AUTHOB.    Sqmn Bro, doth, y. 6A, 


CHATTO  a,  WINDUS,  PobltohfJ,  m  3t>  JVUrtla'a  Lane.  LoadM,  W.C.    7 

Dictionaries. 

Tta«  B«ttd«v'fl  HMidbook  of  WmxaooM  Namaa  In  Flotloa*  Allsslonc,  R«toMVOMt 
PvovMPba,  MMs.  Btortos,  mi4  Fo«ms.    Tog«b«r  with  u  English  and  aubricaw 

BIBUOCRAPHY.  aad  a  LIST  OP  THR  AUTHORS  AMD  DAI-RS  OP  DRAMAS  AND  OPBRAS,*  1^ 

Rer.  E.  C.  BRBWBR.  I.L.D   A  N«v  Edition,  Revlfod  and  Enlavged.     Crown  SvO,  cloth,  ff.  6d. 
A  niottOMury  of  HlnMloai  IntatH*,  RaaJtstic, and  Dogmatic.    B/  tho  Ear.  K,  C  URSWSR. 

LL.  D.    Ctomu  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6tf. 
FamiliRr  Wiovt  ■aylntfa  ef  OvmU  M#b.  with  Historical  and  Explanatoty  Notas  by  Sauubl 

A.  BRNT,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  doth  oatra,  js.  6d. 
thm  Blaai  Dlstfonttnri  Etjrroolocical.  HutoncaU  and  AnacdouL    Crown  <ro.  cloth,  4A  td. 
Words*  AoUk  oad  PhrMORi  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oT-tbe^Way  MaitoraL  By 

ELlRgRR  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  doth  aatra,  y.  tii.     ^ 

Dllke  (Rt.  Hon.  5ir  Charles,  Bart.,  M. P.). —The  British  Empire. 

Crown  •»©,  tuckiam.  y.  6rf. 


Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by 

XJiomoa  Bdvlok  and  his  PupUa*   w 

Four  Fronohvromon*  JWith  Four  Portrait."  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  iHU  top,  6r. 

>,  DOi  " 


with  95  Illustrations.    Square  8ro,  doth,  y.  ML 


■Ifhlooaih  Oontwpy  Yl<n«(tos.    In  THRBR  SRRies.     Crown  8to.  bockran.  6r.  aach. 

A  Fmlodia  of  FhtlsiiUiPOpyt  and  othop  Fapr^.    with  a  lUaia>    Cr.  •»o.  bncktany  fcr. 

Dobson  (W.T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

gyp,  ctoth  limp,  af«  6<».  ^ 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by.        —————— 

Post  8vo,  iUust rated  boards  ar.  each  :  doth  liinp.  ar.  6d,  each. 


Vho  HMi-HaaAov.   I  Waatod! 
Oaatfht  at  Last.       I  TPaokod  to 
Traeicod  aiad  Takoa. 
Who  Fofaonod  Hotty  DoaeaaT 
SasploloB  Avooaod. 


A  DotofUvo'a  TRlwplHi 


In  tho  Opip  of  tba  tew. 
From  lafepmMloa  Booalvad. 
Zitnk  ky  UBk. 
Riddles  Baad. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d,  aad) :  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each ;  doth,  ar.  td.  aach. 
Th«  Maa  from  Maaohostsr.   \vUh  33  Illustrations. 
Tha  Mystary  of  Jamaioa  Terraos^ ^i  _Tba JShvoatelas  of  Makaal  Paaavitoh. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  jr.  6d.  e»ch. 

Tha  Baoopds  of  Vlaaaat  TPIU,  of  tha  Oatactlva  Sorvlos— Ako  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  sr. 
Tha  Advoatavas  of  Tylop  Tailoek,  Frlvata  Dataetlve. 
Daaaoa  Btodia ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask.  |        Tales  of  VarPOP. 

Crown  8ro,  picture  cloth,  Oat  back.  9s. 


Dowling  (Richard)7^0ld  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  3<.  6rf. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Qlrdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl..  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo,  cL  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6d,  per  Vol. 

Baa  JonsoB**  Wopks.    with  Kotea.  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Blo^aphlcal  Nlemoir  by 

William  Gipkord.    Edited  by  Cdond  Cunningham.   Three  Vok. 
Ckapman'S  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Flairs  complete ;  Vd.  II.,  Poeins  .-uid  Minor 

TiansiatkMis,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.SWiNbURNR ;  Vd.  III..  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowa'a  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colotid  Cunningham.   One  Vol. 
Massla<ap*s  Flays.   From  Gifpord's  Text.    Edited  by  Colond  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  js.  6d.  each. 
A  Boelal  Dapaptava.  Whh  tit  lllustratk)na  by  F.  H.  Townsrnd. 
Ab  Amartoaa  OlPl  la  Itoadoa.   With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Towmsrnd. 
Tba  aiBipia  Advaatapaa  of  a  Memsahlb.   With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townssnd. 

Crown  SrOb  cloth  extra,  Sf*  ^dm  each. 
A  BaaSktapof  To«Bay.  |       yopbob'b  Aaat.   \vitlij7j]iu^radonsby T!al Hurst. 

Dtttt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and  India;    A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  ar. 

Early  Ens:llsh  Poets.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  CR08ART.  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  doth  boards,  y.  6ii.  pet  Volume. 
Flatohar'o  lOtlaa)  Cooiplata  Foama.  One  Vd, 


tevlsa*  (Blp  Joka)  Complato  Fsattsal  Works.  Two  Vols. 

Rspplok's  (Bobapt)  Coaiplata  Collaotad  Pooais.  Three  Vols. 

Bldaays  <BI>  FbiMp)  Oompiata  Foatiaal  Wopks.   Three  Vols. 

Edgcurobe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zepbyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

andonthelthrerPlate._Wlth4tlllu»tratlona.    Crown  »»o.  Joth  extra,  y.  

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  FotBt  of  llOBoar.    BoatSvo,  Ouatmted boards,  ex. 

A  Flaatap  Balat.    Crown  tvo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Apohla  liOvaU.   Crown  »Te,  doth,  y-  6^- ;  Illustrated  boards,  at. ^ 

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phraites:    A  Dictionary 

of  Corlena,  Qoaint,  and  Ont-of-the'Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edidoo.    Crown  8to,  doth,  y.  6,i. 

Bmton  (Rev.  J.  C*  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

^FMi  Imredtedton  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wacr,  and  Four  IDuatratlons.    Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra,  jt. 

Bnleston  (Edward).—Roxy ;  A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  u. 


•    cut ATTO  A  WINDUS.  Publishef,  iii  St.  Martia's  Uin«,  Load—.  W.C. 
Englishman   (An)   in   Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  Uie 

Raign  of  Louit  PhiUppe  md  tb»  Empire.    Crow  Syo,  doth,  ys.  id. 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  HouM.    By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloufed  KroDtispiece  Mid  S34  Iflnsts.    Cr.  8to.  doth,  ax.A^ 

Ewald  ^(Alex.    Charles,     P.S.A.)*— The    Life    and    Times    of 

Pvinott  Cli»vll«  Stiuurt,  Count  of  Attwny  (Tua  YoUNG  Prbtrnder).      With  a  Portniu 
Crown  Cto.  doth  extra,  yj.  6a. 

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Brownimg.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Qreat  Men.   By  Samurl  Arthor  Bbnt, 

.      A.H,    Hfth  E<UUoB,  RevitBd  ana  EiiUrged.    Crown  »»o,  doih  mxtn.  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

Tktt  Chttmleal  History  of  a  Candlo  i  Lectures  ddiv«r«d  before  a  Juvenile  Audienoa.    Editad 

bv  WILUAH  CroOKBS.  F.CS.    With  numerous  Illustratlona. 
Ob  itao  Variona  Foveoa  of  Natnro,  and  tboir  Bolaiiooa  to  oaoh  othor.    Ediiwl  by 

William  Crookbs.  F.CS.    With  lUustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Aason).— War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6<t. 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Cnmn  Svo.  doth  extra,  u.  6d,  ead) ;  post  Sro.  iUustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Tho  Mow  natvoao.   |  Wltaooa  to  tho  Pood.  I  Tho  Tljag  Idly.  I  Tho  Wklta  Tlitfta. 

Ctewn  8vo.  doth  gr.  6Aeadi. 

A  Woman  Wovtli  Wlnnlaf. 


Covood  by  a  PoptaaO. 
Tho  Caaooff  ailaaOvaF. 
Commodoro  Jank. 
Blaak  Blood. 


DoaUo  Conniag. 


AFlnttarod 
Klatf  of  tho  CaaUo. 
Tho    Haatar  of  tho  eova* 
moalos. 


ThoStoiyof   

Vho  Maa  with  a 

Ono  Matd'a  MiaoUaf^ 
Thia  Maa'a  Wlla. 

IB 


Crown  8to,  doth,  gttt  top,  6f .  eadi. 
ThaBad  Of  Dlamoado,  aad  Throo  Blu  of  Paato. 
BUBBlBl  amok  I  a  Story  of  Adventure. 
Tho  CaBkoFWorm  t  beix^^  Episo<1es  ofa  Woman's  Life. 
A  CHmaon  Crtmo.    Crown  8to.  doch.  gilt  top,  to. ;  picture  doth,  dat  back,  a*. 

Fiction,  A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews  of 

oyer  NINE  HUNDRED  NOVELS,  will  be  sent  free  by  If  essrs.  ChaTTO  A  WiWDUS  npen  appMcatloM. 

Fin -Bee. —The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8to.  doth  liuip.  aj.  6rf. 

Firework-Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist*s 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  867  IBostrations.    Crown  tro,  doth,  y.  ti. 

First  Book,  My.     By  Walter  Besant,  Jambs  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. Grant  Allen,  hall  Cainb.  George  r.  Sims.  Rudyard  Kipling.  A.  Conan  doylh. 

M.  E.  BRADDON.  F.  W.  ROBINSON.  H.  RlDUR  HAGGARD.  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE.  I.  ZANCWILL. 
MORLRY  RORBRTi:.  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY.  MARY  CORBLLL  J.  K.  JEROME.  JOHN  STEANCa 
WINTER.  BRET  Haktb.  *  Q..'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  With  a  FrefaMcy  Sfeory 
by  Jerome  K.  J BROME.  and  185  Illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo.  ait  Oaen,  y.  td. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Littla  Baaaya  x  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Poet  are.  dcih.  ar.  <dL 
Fatal  Xaro.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8to.  flluatrted  boards,  sr. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 

Rlla  Doaaa.          I    Tho  I«ady  of  Braatomo*       t    ^^*  Baoood  Hra.  TlUotaoa. 
Ely.  !    MoTOv  Forgottonu i_8avaatyflvo  Brooha  Btiaat. 

Bto  HOBgy  Irvfn<:  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceeai.    WMiFortialt.    Crown  ^wi,  doth.  v$,  id, 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Foiralap  AatroBomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Tiendated  bv  J.  EtLARD  GOKK. 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  sM  lUustrattoos.    Medium  tro.  doth,  lOr.  6d. 
Uvaalat  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  avo,  doth  extia.  sr. 

Fletcher's   (Qiles,   B.D.)   Coirif>lete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven.  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Oettb.  and  MlBor  Poena.  Wkh  Necea  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.  D. D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  y.M,         ^ 

Forbes   (Archibald).— the  Ufe  of   Napoleon  111.      Wifh  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty*six  fulUpage  Illustrationo.    Cheaper  Vaeam.    Demy  8vo,  doch,  &r. 

Fo£bes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.).— Dumb.   Cr.  Svo,  cK,  gilt  top,  61. 
Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by- 

CrownSvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each :  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards  sf.eaeh. 
Oao  by  Ono.  I  A  Boat  Qooon.  |  A  Dotf  aad  hla  ~ 
Bopoo  of  Baad.   nhntrated.        


Po^  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9S,  each. 
QaooB  Cophotua.    I    Olympla.       I    Bomanoaa  of  tho  Xiaw.    I    Ktag  at  MaamtJ 

Jaak  Doylo'a  Daatfhtor.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  id. 


ountft 


Loadofi,  W.C.    0 

tra,  35.  6d.  each ; 


.  I 


N  Laun.    Three 
irltles,  1901-^. 

6tf.  each. 

■Y. 


'ajpoots:  Being 

rous  lUustrations  bjr  t^« 

Terror."    Trans. 

Jrown  8to,  cloth,  y.  (Srt*.  ; 

vontains  Stories, 
SYLVANus  Urban. 

November,     is. 
lers  Grimm  and 

d  23  Steel  FUtea  after 

:  8vo,  bds.,2^.  ea. 
i  BnMs  of  Yarrow. 


1  and  Biroam. 


-jr  Bound. 
3«U<ht. 


th,  15.  6d. 


s  25.  6<f.  each. 

atHy^Tb»  PrilOTWi 

I'l  Dractt—Tom  Cobb 

:  aiul  Gofldenstemo 
'd— The  Condolien- 

•^    Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
l^rates  ot  Pen£aACe» 

men  of  the  Guard— 
le  Wedding. 
in  tbe  Year,  elected 
i>v  ALBX.  Watson. 

r.      Post    Svoi 

t  top,  65.  each. 

stanf. 

ich. 
;itioas  bf  H.KrSBBT. ' 

IHNtSBHT. 

luth  extra.  31. 6d. 

-0,  clotb.  y.  td. 
crown  8ro.  ctoUi.  ffUt 

!  Greenhouse: 

*x.  ;doth,&(.6A 


»-r- 


10   CHATTO  a,  WINDU5,  PuWrtief,  iii  St.  fttortbiU  UilK.  London.  W.g 

Qodwln  (Wiliiam).— Livegof  the  Necromancera*   Pott  8vo«  cl., «. 
Qolden   Treasury   of  Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quoutioiu 

from  th»  Bart  Author!.    By  THBODORB  TavLOIL    Crown  e^o,  ctoth.  y.  <<fc 

Ooodman  (E>  J>).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6d. 
Offace  (Alfred  A.).— Taiea  of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6^ 
Qreeks  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monummts.    By  Brmst  GUHL  and  W.  KONHR.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUBFinRlU    VHih  $45  IB>utia> 
tioM.    Large  crown  gro,  cloth  extrai«  71.  6rf. 

Qrey  (Sir  Oeorge).— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul :  Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  CBORGR  GRBY,  K.C.B.  By  JAVBS  MiLNB.  ^Vlth  Portrait  Sbcoxd 
EdiTIOW.    Ciowb  ftro.  buckram.  6t.    ^ 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazlon :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

ertra,  y.  6tL 

Qunter  (A.  Claverins:,  Author  of  *Mn   Barnes  of  Ke\v  York*).^ 

a  Florida  anohfcntmiit.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  6d. ^ 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans- 

lated  ftroin  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PIWCUS.    Crown  8vo.  ix.  t  doth.  »f .  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

ll«w  Bymteola.  |       La^onda  of  tlw  Monrow.       1       Tho  8«rp*Bt  Vtajr. 

Mald*a  Kostasy*   Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  ts. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mbadb  and 

CLIFFORD  HALfFAX,  M.D.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6el. 

Hall  (Mrs*  S.  C.)»-<Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numeroos 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  3JACUSB,  GiLBBRT.  Harvby.  and  GBORCB  CRUiilSKAKiL 
Small  dtmy  8vo.  doth  extra,  js.  6rf. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

Tb«  Trftok  of  a  Bftonai.   Omnm  8vo.  doth.  y.  6d, ;  picture  cloth,  ii 
Jatsam.    Crown  9ro.  doth*  y.  6^. 
Biuf  ka.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top.  6t. 

Halllday  (Andrew).— E very-day  Papers.    Post  Svo.  boards,  2s. 

"  -■■-_-.        .-TT         -  m         .  -...«    ..  .    I,     ..  ,  III  ...  _-  .  I 

Hamilton  (Cosmo).— 5torles  by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d.  each. 

Tha  Ola«ow>  of  iha  ImpowIbl».  I       Thyon<h  a  Ki^la. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and 

Kiplanptory  Te«t.    By  DON  FHHX  DB  Salamanca.    PoatSro,  half<ioCh,f .  64, 

Hanky- Panky :     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic.  Sleight  of 

Uwn^l  Sec    Edited  by  W.  H.  CRBMBR.    With  aoo  Ilhistratioaa.    Crown  8to.  doth  eatra.  4*.  6d. 

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J«.  Author  of  *  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married '). — 

]^w#t  CoartRhlp.  ana  MaCTla<e.  Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.  grf. ^ 

Hardy  (Iza  Duffus).~The  Lesser  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^t.  tijp,bs. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  Svo,  doth 

eatra,  y.  6t. :  lUuctrated  boards,  ar. :  dotti  Uinp.  at.  £4^.— Also  the  FlNE  PapHR  EDITION,  pott  fvo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  as,  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  y.  net. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

Ttaa  Art  of  BoaatF*    with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  gt  lUustrations.    Square  tfO,  doth  hds.,  6s. 
Vbo  AvI  Of  PooOimUon.    With  Coloured  Frontispieee  and  74  lUastraUona.     S4.  Are.  doili  bds..  U. 
Tha  Art  of  Dross*    With  «i  lUustrations.    Post  Svo,  IS. :  doth.  ts.  6d. 
Clkanoar  for  aehoolS.    with  the  Story  of  liia  Times  and  lus  Work.    A  New  Edltkm.  lertaBd. 

with  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo.  doth.  ax.  6d. 
Ohanoar  for  Chlldran.    with  sB  illustrations  (8  Coloured  1.    Crown.  410,  cloth  extra,  y.  6^1    

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M. A.). —American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  olivbr  wbndrll  Holmbs,  Jaubs  Russbll  Lowbll.  artf.uvs  ward.  Mark 
TWAIN,  and  Brbt  Harte.    Crown  8¥0.  cloth.  6*.  _ 


Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  &/.  ekch ;  ] 


Oartb.  I       BUloa  Oaoatta. 


aotestlaa  atroma. 

fiOM«B( 


ifa  Fool.    1    DasL   FourlUusta. 


poft  tvo.  Rhntnted  boards,  ax.  each. 

Boatrix  Randolph.   Wkfa  iveur  tUtnta. 
David  Poladsxtor's  Dlsappoavaaos* 
Tho  Bpootra  of  tha  Camara. 


Post  8ro,  inustrated  boards,  v.  each. 
Oadotfaa.  1        Xfovo— or  a  Mamo. 


CMATTO  *  WINOUg.  PoMUhtri.  iii  St.  mmrttm'*  L— »■  L»B4«n.  W.C,    il 
Horte's  (Bret)  Collected  Worlu.    Ravited  bjtheADihor.   LIBRARY 


?injt  al  lEa'piklBi.   with  to  Iliusnti 


CkHIaaaUii  Bl 


Hecketlioni  (C. 

W. 

^;Jtook«by. 

<*I.U< 

Helps  (Sir  Artli 

'r^i 

Post  8vo,  cloili 

Jimp. 

HUinntK 

Hen d eraon  (laaac).  — Agatha  Pagai  A  Noval      Cr.  8vo,  el.,  31.  6J- 
"^  " .  A.),  Novel*  by. 


Herman  (Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     Fast  Svo,  clolh.21.  &t. 
Herrlck'a  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Hertzka  {Dr.  Ttacodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Aiiucipati<».    Tianc' 


Hcsse-Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:  The  Land  aj^ 
Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.  Crown  Svo,  doth,  3i.~&t.'; 
Hill  (John),  Works  by.  """ 

Hlnk«on  (H.  A.).- Fan  FEtzgerald.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  (tilt  top.  6t. 
tloey  (JHra.  Caahel).— The  Lover's  Creed.  Past  8vo.  boards,  ai. 
Holiday.  Where  to  go  lor  a.     By  E.  P.  Skoll,  Sir  H.  Maxwei.1., 

Il«t..ai.  JQKK  WtTSOB.  Ia™  BAmD",  HAHV  LOVRTI  CAUEKON.JUITIN  H  MCC.ITin- 


isCHATTO  A  WINDUS,  PublUhers,  iii  St.  Martla's  Lane,  Londoa,  W.g 

Hollin^shead  (Job n)«— According  to  My  Lights.  With  a  Portrait. 

Crown  »ro,  cloth,  gilr  top.  6t. ___________^^_^^__ 

Holmes  (Oliver  V/endell),  Works  by. 

Th»  Atttoowrt  otthm  By  IrfiW-Tabto.   IllustratMt  by  J.  Gordon  Thouson.   Paat»vo.ciatii 

Uinp,  Of.  6d.    Aaocber  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth.  9S. 
Thtt  JLutomt  of  thm  BrMUK&iit-Tabl*  and  Th«  ProteMov  aft  tha  Br«aktast-Tabla. 

In  One  Vol.    Pot  8to.  half-bound,  ax. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author.  Poftnh,  and  aoo  IDiistimtlons.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  6tL 

Hood*>  Whtm»  aad  Od^lftlag.    With  85  IDuttrations.    Post  8to.  hall«boqnd.  ar. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  includmg  his  Ludi- 
crous AdTontures,  Bona  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  a  Life.  A  New  Bdltioa.  with  a  FrontispMcc;. 
Crown  8yo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. - 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Oeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo.  boards,  25. 
Hopkins  (Tlghe),  Novels  by. 

For  Fraadom.    Crown  Sro,  cloth,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/.  6tl^  each. 
*Twlxt  Love  and  Duty.    With  a  Frontispiece.  (  Tha  laeompleta  Sdvaatortr. 

Tha  Mngenf  of  Cafrfoonna.         I   NTall  HaJfaadan.   With  8  IBuatrations  by  c  Grbcokt. 


Home  (R.  Henglst).  — Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUKMBKS.    Tenth  EdMont    Crown  Sro,  cloth  eactr*.  yr. 

Hornung  (E.  W.)— Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crown  8vo, 

doth.  If  lit  top^  6/.        

Hugo  (Victor) .—The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'lslande).   Trans- 

lated  by  Sir  CiLBBRT  CampBHI.1..    Crown  t^o.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Xaadjr  f^ram  Mpwharo.   Crown  Sro.  doth,  v.  £<f. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  u. 
The  Mttlienatea  My tary.    Crewn  8fo,  doth,  pit  top.  6f . 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Poet  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each :  doth  limp.  zr.  6d.  each. 
In  Daraaea  Vila.  I An  Uttaaiiafaatory  Lovar. 

Crown  8vc,  cloth  extra,  31.  6d.  each :  poet  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each  :  doth  limp.  ar.  6d.  nch. 

S  Maldan  All  Vorl  "  _     -     -  _ 

Marvel. 

A  Modarn  Clrea. 

AprU'm  I«ady. 


Tha  Profoaaor'B  Bxpaxlmaat. 
Tha  Three  Graces, 
Mora  Cretna. 
A  Maatal  Stragfie. 

CrurfTi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d,  e;ich. 
JLa  Anxious  Moment.  |  The  Comintf  of  Chloa.  j  A  Point  of  Coneoianee.  I  Lorica. 


Peter's  Wife. 

Xiady  Patty. 

Lady  Verner's  Flight. 

The  Red>Hoa«a  Mystery. 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  OLLIER. Post  SVo,  half-bound,  ar. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3^.  td.  each :  pott  8to,  flhistrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Tha  Xiaadaa  Caaket.  I       Self-Condemned. |       That  Other  Person. 

Mra.  Jnllat.   Crown  frro,  cloth  extra.  31.  6a'. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  lllustra- 

tiens.    Crown  Stoi,  doth  extie,  y.  6<C 

Hydrophobia :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

Ilia  Method,  and  Sutistics.    By  Rekaud  SUZOR,  M.B.    Cr>wn  8»o.  doth  extra,  ts. 

impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  a^.  6d. 
Indoor  Paupers.    By  One  of  Them.    Crown  8vo,  u.  \  cloth,  is,  6d. 
in  Meroorlam:    Verses  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    Selected  and 

arranged  by  LUCY  RiPLav.    Small  square  8vo.  cloth,  sr.  61/.  net :  leather,  jr.  6d 


innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  Trp.VOR'Davies.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  ajN ^ 

tristrwit  and  Humour,  Songs  of7     Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PBRCBVAL  CRAVBS.    Pott  >ro.  doth  limp,  af.  6</. ._  

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  JLyceunu 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i.t.  6d. 

James  (CTT.  C.).  — A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8yo,  doth  Ibnp.  is.  6rf.  _^__ 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  64.  ! 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Pyblto>«ra,  m  St.  MaftlB'»  Lane,  London,  W.C.    13 

Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D>).— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y. 
Jefferies  (Richard     Books  by.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  25.  6i.  each, 

^  NaCoM  BMtf  IioadOB.  I       Tha  Ufa  of  ttia  Plalda.    |       Tha  Opaa  Air, 

*»*  Aho  tlM  HaM>>M AOB  PAPER  BoiTtON,  crown  8vo.  bocknin,  gUt  tcqp.  6t.  each. 

Tha  Balecr  ^f  MJahagd  Jaffaviaa.   By  Sir  Walter  BBSamt.   WUk  a  Fbotoeraph  Portrait. 
CfPwB  flro,  doth  6ati'a,  6r. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.)»  Works  by. 

Cnrtoaltlaa  of  Cvltlalani*   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp 

Lordl  Tannya^  1  A  Bioeiaphical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.     Pott  8ro,  doth.  is.  6d. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

A.  S,  BOVP  and  JOHN  CULICH."  Fcap.  8vo.  pic  cov.  is.  &■(, 

Jerroid  (Dous:las).— The  Barber's   Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog: 

I«atta»a«   Pot  8vo.  printod  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ax. 

Jerroid  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  e&. ;  cloth  limp,  15.  6d,  each. 

Tba  Oavdaa  that  Paid  tha  Kant. 

Hoaaahold  Horttoaltoja  i  A  Gossip  about  Flowrew.    Ulustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Couiitry  Life. 

Post  8to,  clotl^  limp,  ar. ,._____«___^^__.-.....«..^____ 

Jones  (William,  P.S.A.),  Works  by.   Cr.  8vo,cI.  extra,  js.  6rf.  each. 

FlBtfar-atatf  Iiova  t  HIstoilcal,  LMrendary,  and  AnecdotaL    With  Hundreds  of  IDuatratlotfe. 
Cfowna  and  Cofonatlona :  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  91  Iliuatrationa. 


GnrtoaUlaa  of  Crltlalam.   Post  8vo,  doth  Ihnp,  sf .  6d. 

-     -  ~  -  -  -     h.  With  r 

by. 

Sitaialaad.    with  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BBRMARO  ParTRIOCB.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  ix. 
oha  lagagflald.  &c  With  9  Ittustt.  by  ' -     -       - 


Jonson's  (Ben)  Worics.     With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WiixiAK  GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Cokmol  CUMNINCHAM.  Ifiree  Vok. 
crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each.  .  .    1 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

taming  *  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and  *The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'  With  53  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  vols:,  demy  giro.  hatf.cloth«  lar.  6d. • 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8to.  doth  limp,  «j.  6d. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts  and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  ms. ;  doth,  gf .  6(f.      _ 

King  {tl»  Ashe),  Novels  by.     Po^t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

*  Aa  Waartntf  of  tha  Oraaa.*        |       Paaslon'a  Blava.       i       Ball  Bairry. 
A  Drawn  Oama*    crown  8ro,  doth,  y.  6d, ;  post  8vo,  illusunted  boards,  as. 

.Ill  ■  mmm^mmm^mmm^tm-  m,     < 

Kipling:  Primer  (A).     Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Klpliqg's  prlndpal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KnowLBS.  Editor  of 

•  The  Goldea  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'    With  Two  PortiaJts.    Crown  eTO,  doth,  y.  taL 

Knight   (William,  M.R.C.S.,   and   Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  ^  The 

Patianfa  if ada  Maaam «  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advioe.    Cr.  a»ot  doth,  u.  6d, 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion :  a  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

E&ed.  witti  aa  Introdnctten.  by  the  MARpqESS  OP  LoRWR.  K.T.    Qown  8ye.  doth  extra.  6s. 

Lambert (Oeorge).— The  President  of  Boravia*  Crown  8vo.cl.,35.6<i. 
Lamb's   (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including' 

*  Poetry  for  ChOdtaa'aad '  Prince  Doras.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  fay-  R.  H.  Shep- 
herd.   With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  tlie  '  Estey  on  Roast  Piy.'    Crown  8tOi  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Tha  awaji  of  Blla*    Poet  Bvo.  printed  on  UM  paper  and  half-bound,  ax. 

Xilttia  Saaayat  Sketdies  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LaMB.  selected  from  bis  Letters  l>y  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.    Post  Svo.  doth  hmp.  s/.  6d. 

Tha  Dramatle  Baaaya  of  Chnrian  Lamh.  With  introducdon  and  Notes  by  Brandkr  Mat- 
THEWS,  and  Steei»pl«te  Portrait.    Fcap.  8to.  helf-boimd.  at.  id. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shalcspear^  9k.  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  toudilng  Deer-stealtn«r.  19th  Scptenil>er,  158^.  To  which 
is  added,  A  Omnfaraaea  of  Haatar  Edmund  Spanaar  «iiJi  the  Earl  of  Esaex.  touching  ttie 
State  of  lieiend,  1595.     Fcap.  8to,  half-Ro»burghe,  ax.  6rf. „___.___^^________ 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly caBad  to  Enctan^Tha  MPaalan  Mldhta*  Bntartalninaata.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
withNotaa  Diustnted  with  may  hnndiadEiwnTitteiftoaDcsiffns  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward 
STAWLEY  POOUL    With  Preface  by  STAKLCT  Lame-POOLB.  Tbfee  Vols.,  demy  Sro.  doth.  71.  U.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

JLaaadotaa  of  tha  Glaftjr.    Post  Sro.  laid  paper,  half-bound,  at. 

Post  8ro,  doth  limp,  ST.  6<f.  each. 
PbMBSIa  JUiaodotas.  I        ThaaivioaJ  a«aadoiae* 


■4    CHATTO  a  WIWPU5,  PaMfslierg,  tn  St  IVtertliiU  Lane.  UtmAmt,  W.C 
Lefamaon  (R.  C.)t  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  15. 6d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyar  at  Cambrldia. 

Conyrsatloaal  Mtata  ltt»  Yoan<  Bhootara  t  A  Giiida  to  Polite  lUc 


Leigh  (Henry  S.)*~Carols.  of  Cockayne*     I^inted  on  band-made 

paper,  bound  m  buckram,  y. 

JLeland  (C.  .Qodfrey),— A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repalris;. 

Whh  DbigTMas.    Crown  gro.  cloth,  y. ^^     _ 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  ~-  Madame  Sana-Q^e.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DB  ViLLisas.    Po»t  avo,  ctoth,  y.  <A  ;  ptctere  bowds.  as. 

Leva  (John  K.),  Novels  by. 

Tba  IjtaUtoay.   Pot  »»o.  picture  b<&..af.    1  A  ^f  gamytaUoa*   Cr,frre,dedt.gifctop.<c 

Lilbum  (Adam). — A  Tragedy  In  Marble.    Crown  «vo. ctoth,  y.  6rf." 
Lindsay  (Harry*  Author  of  *  Methodist  Idylls'),  Novels  by. 

Crmrn  Sro,  cloth,  y.  6d.  esch. 
■boda  aobtvts*  I  The  JaaoMta ;  A  Romeof  of  thm  CongHrtr  of '  TV  Forty. 

Jadah  gyeroft,  Piurttan,   Crown aro.ciottwgttt top. 6f. 

iTlnton  (B.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Mn  Ootava  of  rriaada.  Crown  8»o.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Crowm  Sro,  doth  exta,  y,  td,  eMh  ipom  Sro.  Illurarated  bonrds.  ^r.  each. 


Patvlela  Kamfcall.  J       loaa.  T   ilndar  which  Lord  ?   With  n  Uwotatiaoft. 

^  Man  Daadaa.         I    •■  ^ 

Tba  World  VaU  Iioat*  Wbh  n  Jltast^  Faitoa  Cavaw.'  MBitonairaMui  Miter. 


Tba  Atoaamaat  oC  Man  Daadaa.  *  My  Xiowa!  •      i     Sowing  (ho  V 


Tha  Oaa  Too  Haay.  _      ^1    Dolola  ■vartoa*  |  Vttk  a  SUkaa ' 

Tha  Mobal  of  tho  Family. 

_  Ftoet  tro,  doth  ikap,  81.  M.  each.       _  _. 

WlMli  atoHao.                                            I  *^   Oaroalvoat  Emits  on  Wmmil 
■TaaahnollaSt  EMumetM  fnm  tfce  Worfce  of  Mr».  Lvwh  LiinrOK. 

Lover's  Progress,  The.    Told  by  Himsblf.  and  Dedicated  "To  all 

whoLoro.'   CrowB  Bto,  doth,  gBt  toy,  6f.  

Lowe  (Charles,  M.A.).--Onr  Greatest  Living  5oldlers^    With 

8  Portraits.    Crown  8yo>  doth,  y.  6rf. ^ 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel.     Grown  8vo,  cloth 

vetn,  y.  64, ;  pout  Ivo,  Oluttrated  houdt,  v. 

Macalplne  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

~^       Ba  Itaaoa.   Crown  9to,  doCh  extn,  xs. 

:aa  Wtof.    Wkh  Sl«  llhmwdont  by  W.  J.  HeKNBSSY.    Crown  Bro.  ckilh  ewra.  fej. 


MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by 

Mr.  atMUitfor's  Soalod  Paoko*.   Post  Bvo.  ttbuttated  boank,  ar. 
Bdiww  WIntlook.   Crown  tero,  doth  extra,  ts, 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo.  boards,  zs. 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Fopolar 

GoBMi,    Rt  tvo,  deth  Bap,  u.6d, 

Mackay  (Charles,  LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and   Undertones;  or. 

Music  at  TwfltohL    Crown  «yo.  cloth  e«tra  *r. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augusttts  0'Shea.«->Brave  Men 

f n  AetlOB  I  Tbfilliaff  Stories  or  the  British  Fhc.    wkh  <  lAusnatioos  by  8TAKIAY  U  Woou. 
small  demy  tro,  cloth,  gilt  edffos.  y.       


McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by* 

A  HIalonrot  0«»  Own  TIaiaa*  from  the 
iSSo.     LiBIUIlY   EornOlf.     Four  Vols., 


AccesdoB  of  Queen  VIetotb  to  the  Geoc«l  Etecti.  vi  d 
demy  flvo,  doth  eatm.  nt.  each.— Aho  a  PoM'Ljik 
Edition,  hi  Four  VoIsm  crown  9vo.doth  extsa,  Ar.  each. ^^ And  the  JumLEB  EomOK.  widi  vi 
Appendix  of  Evente  to  the  end  of  ittS,  In  Two  Vols.,  larye  crown  »vo.  doth  extra,  yff.drf.esrh, 
A  History  oC  Oar  Own  Timos.  from  x88d  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.    D^my  8ro,  doth  extra 

far.  I  or  crown  Sro,  deth,  Ar. 
A  Short  History  of  Our  Owa  TImos.   One  Vol.,  crown  vvo,  cloth  extra,  6r.— AIm  a  Ciif  ap 


POPULAK  Edition,  post  tro,  doth  i^i\-u.6A 

Bf  tha  IHMir  Ooorgos  and  of  WUIli 


A  History  of  tha  lUar  Ooorgos  and  of  WUIlam  tho  Foarth.   By  Jtjsrur  McCarthv 

and  jUVriN  HUNTLY  McCarthy.    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  doth  extra,  nr.  each. 
Vho  RoiSa  of  Qaoon  Anno.    •  vol<(.,  demy  Vvo.  cloth,  tar  each.  {Piyfmprrn-. 

Romlnlseonoas.    With  a  Pottrdt.    Two  Vols.,  demy  tro,  doth.  941.  rVol».IlI.  »  IV.*»#r.v 


Crown  8V0,  doth  extra,  y.  6d,  each }  posttvo,ilfc}strated  bcnrds.  ar.  each ;  doth  Umikaiw  6d,  oacta. 
VhoJWatardaja  Mdtfhbovnk  fi.OBiia  Qateoio.   with  la  glMSttsaoftt. 


Idlobovra. 

aodhflapd. 

iotatov. 

Miss  HfsaBthropo.  With  n  IBustmttooa. 


Daar  Xiady  Dtsdala.  I  nialMotatov 


laa  M^uote.    with  la  musxnuoni, 
dot jRlioah*   wi^tsXttntntipoi. 


lolas  A  CIrt  with  a  Foctima. 

a^dOUMMida.    j  masidaia 


Tho Throa Dlsdraoos, and otherStories.  Cn/wntta, doth* y. 64* 

liS^^^StL^  k"^  Story  of  "  Foity-eJeht."    Crown  fro,  doth,  gilt  top.  6x. 
*M  ysfc*  HnaoataWi*  By jusmr  McCarthy  and  Mia.  Campmux  Fmsb.  -. 


doth  extra,  6s. 


CHATTO  &  WiNDUS,  Pybltohfj,  in  St.  Martin's  Uio^,  London.  WX.    iB 
McCarthy^Uustin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

Thtt  PrttB A  KOVOlatloiu   (Conatttuent  AMtmbij,  tr9^9ii.    Four  Vob.,  dony  8yo,  doth.  lu.  each. 

Ab  Ootllno  of  ttaa  Hlstoty  Of  Ivolnad.   Cvown  tvo,  u. :  cloth,  is.  td, 

IrsJand  Slnoo  th*  Union  t  atetchot  of  Irish  Hiatory,  1788-1886.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  6f . 

HalUi  In  Ijondon  i  Pooma.   Small  Bvo^  iroUi  doth,  y.  6«f.                              ^ 
Out  BononUoB  MoyoI.   Crown  Siro.  picturo  covor.  w. :  doth  Ump,  is.  6d. 
Dooan  1  An  Atlantic  Epbod*.   Crown  tfo.  pictura  covar,  u. 
Dolly  I  A  Sketch.    Crown  tro,  picture  cover,  u. ;  doth  liinp.  is.  6d. 
Idlly Xnaot  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo.  picture  cover,  is, ;  cloth  Ump.  11. 6.^. 
A  bondon  L«dond.    Crown  Bro,  cloth.  $m.  6ti. 
The  Boyal  Caritophoy.   Crown  8»o.  doth,  y.  6d. _ 

MacDonald  (Qeoiw,  LL.D.)»  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fanoy  aBdimadlnnUon.   Ten  Voto.,  itimo.  doth.  gUt  edges,  la  cloth  caa».  tii.  :.vr 

the  Vohtttes  may  be  had  lepanteiy,  in  Grolier  ckrth,  at  ax.  id.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  without.— Tub  Hiodbn  upb. 

M       II.  THB  DlSaPLB.—THB  GOSPBL  WOMBN.^&OOK  OF  SOKNBTS.— ORGAN  SONr.S. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  op  thb  ZUys  and  Nights.— a  book  op  dkbams.— Roadsi  i>a 

POBAS.— POBMS  FOR  CHILDRBN. 

M    IV.  Parab^tBS.— Ballads.— SCOTCH  Soncs. 

M  V.  &  VI.  FUANTASTHS :  A  Faerie  Ronaaca.  t     VoL  VXL  THH  FORTBNT. 

„  VIII.  THB  Light  frincsss.— Thb  Giakt^s  hbart.— Shadows. 
M    IX.  Cross  purposbs.— Thb  Golobn  Kby.— Thb  Cabasoyn.— Little  Daylight. 
M     X.  THR  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Riwbn.— thb  Castle.— The  broken  Swords 
—THE  Gray  Wolf.— Uxclb  Cornelius. 

POtlORl  WovkE  of  Ooori*  »fVff^^^nBl1^.    r^ti^*^  .n/i  Arranged  by  the  Aothoc    Two  Vola. 

crown  Sto,  buckram,  13/. 
A  ThMofold  Oovd.  BdifdbyGBORGEMACDONALP.    POii  8i>o,  dedi. » . 

FhRntErt— »  A  Faerie  Roamnca.    With  m  lihivtrationa  by  J'.'Bell.    Crown  8*0.  cloth  extra.  5*.  6d. 
UonthOP  and  Snow  t  A  NevaL    Crown  iJTor  doth  extra,  jr.  6d. ;  poat  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
imith  I  A  Romance.    SBCOWD  HDITIOK.    Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  6f. 

Machray  (Robert)«~A  Blow  over  the  Heart.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

tfll  top.  Zs. 

Macllse  Portrait  Oallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Ctiarac- 

t«n  t  SS  PortPttltn  by  Daniel  Maclise  :  with  Memoirs— BiogiapUeal,  Critical.  IMbttofmphlcal. 
and  Anecdotal— QhiatratlTe  of  the  Utenture  of  the  fonner  half  of  the  Preaent  Ceiutiry.  by  William 
Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  v.  6if. 


Macquold  (Mrs*)*  Works  by.  ^Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f.  each. 

In  tha  ArdannoB.   With  50  iDustrations  by  Thomas  r.  Macquoid. 

Platavaa  auad  Jtetfaads  from  Moratandr  nnd  BFlttaajr.   M  muats.  by  T.  R.  Macquoiu 
Thpon^  Bonnnndy.  wui  aa  OhMantloMby  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
AbontYotlMntyia^  with  67  l£i«t>atk«a  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Mafficlan's  Own  Book,  The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  && 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CRBMER.    With  aoo  lUnstiatlona.    Oown  8ro.  doth  extra,  4^-  <^- 

Magic  LanterOy  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

DSectiona.    By  T.  C  HepWORTH.    With  10  Illnatrattona.    Crown  tro^  is.  \  doth,  ts.bd, ^_ 

Mai^a  Charta:   An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum.  3  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arma  and  Saab  emblaaened  fa  Cold  and  Coloura,  y* 

MiTlory  (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ro«iikI  Talla.    (A  Sdection.)    Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMBRiB  Ran- 
KINK,    ffoat  8ro.  doth  Ump.  v. 

Mallock  (W.  H0»  Works  by. 

Tba  Haw  Rapabita.    Poat  Sro,  doth.  y.  &/.:  pictura  boaida.  a/. 

Tha  Naw  Panl  and  TlPdlnla  t  Posldiriaa  on  an  lalaad.    Poat  tiro,  doth,  ar.  6if. 

yoama.    Small  4to,  pardunent.  Er. |   la  IdJE  Wogth  Idytnd?    Crown  8yo,  doth  extra.  6s. 

Manruerltte  (Paul  and  Victor).— The  Disaster.  ^Translated  by 

FRP.on  RiC  Lees.    Crown  8to.  doth,  y.  6d. 

Marlowe's  Works.    Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Cdonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  y.  6d.     

MaAslnjrer's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3y.  6<t 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Poat  8vo,  illus-' 

_t  rated  boarda, «.;  cloth  Hinp,  af.  &<. 

Max"0*"Rell.--Her  Royal  Highness  Woman.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  yTtd, 
Merl vale  (Herman).-^Bar,  Stas:e,  and  Platform:  Autobiographic 

Memories.    Demy  8to,  cloth,  lar. [5*ar//r 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Man  who  waa-Oood.   PcaHto.  pJctura  bowda.  at. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  id.  each.  

«hl«  Stada  af  V»aln»  1        Oynthlai  A  DM«liMr  afito  PUlMlaai. 


#6    CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Publishers,  tii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C 

Meade  (L,  T.J,  Novels  by. 

A  floldlttr  of  rovtana.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Qlnstrated  boards,  ar. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
Tho  Volee  of  the  Charmer.    With  8  inusiratlons.  \       A  Son  off  lehmaeL 

In  an  Iron  Grip.        |       On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.  |       An  Adventaress. 
The  Siren.  {       The  Way  of  a  Woman.         i       The  Blue  Plamoe*. 

Dr.  ■umeey's  Patient.   By  L.  T.  mhadh  and  Clipford  Halifax.  M.D. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  ^ Ht  top,  tr.  each. 
This  Troablesome  World,  secowd  Editiow.  I    A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 

A.  E.  SWEHT  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  a65  lllugtratioos.    Crown  «to>  cloth  extra.  7*-  ^ 

MIddlemasA  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  iilast.  boards,  25.  each. 

Toaoh  and  Oo. |      Mr.  Perilllon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick).— Physiology  for  the  Yoan^;  or,  Ihe 

House  of  Life.    With  nuinerous  lUustrationa.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  ar.  6d.     

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  each  ;  clothe  15.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    With  Direaions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths.  Wines,  &c 

The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

MInto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  i^.  ed, 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  each. 

The  Lone  Star  Bnah.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Norman  H.  Hardy. 

Only  a  Mltter.  _-, — 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  dot  backs,  w.  eacli. 
Plotters  rf  Paris.                                       I    The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Btemal  Snows.  | 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d,  each. 

The  Oan-Rnnner  i  A  Romance  of  Zulutand.   WUb  a  Front!s;]iece  by  Staklby  L.  Wood. 

The  KlnCs  tlurnnjti     With  Six  ftill-paire  Uluttratioas  by  StanlBY  L.  Wood. 

Renshaw  Faunlntf*s  Quest.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stahley  L.  Wcx>d. 

The  Lnek  of  Gerard  Rldtfeley.    Crown  8vo.  oieture  doth,  flat  back,  ar. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blaehland.    Crown  8vo.  ooth.  gilt  top.  6f. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.).— Hathercourt   Rectory.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

y.  6rf. ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ns, 

Moncrleff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  HistoricalBrama. 

with  Seven  Etchinss  by  JOHV  PettiH,  W,  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHtRTBR,  COUN  HUITTSR, 
R.  Macbeth  and  Tom  Graham.    Iinperial  410,  bnckram,  six. 

Montagu  (Irving:).— Things  I  Have  Seen  in  War.    With  i6fiiU- 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*.       


Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Bptourean  {  and  Alclphron.    rost  8to,  half-bound,  ar. 

Proee  and  Yeraet  inchirffn]?  Suppressed  Passares  from  the  Memoirs  OP  LORD  Byron.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  ero.  cloth  extra,  js.  6rf. 

Morr6w~(W7C.) . — Bohemian  Paris  of  to-Day.    With  io6  Illustra- 

tiona  by  EdoU^rd  CUCUBL.    Small  demy  8ve,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6r. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  each. 
Kald  Marian  and  Rohln  Hood,  with  xa  Illustrations  by  Stanley  WOOIX 
Basils  the  Jester,    with  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 
Young  Loehlnvar.  I       The  Golden  IdoL 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  v.  each. 

The  Dead  Man*s  Beeret.  i         From  the  Boeom  of  the  Deftp. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post  8vo.  niustratcd  boards  ax. ;  clotli.  as.  6rf. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  v.  6iL  each :  post  8vo,  {Hustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Uonement.           A  Model  Father.  Bob  HarttB*a  LttUe  Qlrr 

Ooat.   X9  rilosts.      Old  Blaser's  Hero.  Time's  Revenues.          ' 

Cynio  Fortune.    Frontisp. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Mature.  . 

First  Person  Singular.  I   A  Capful  o*  M  alle. 

The  Making  of  a  Novelist  t  An  Experiment  in'AtttoUofnphr.    With  a  Colloty^pe  Pottralt     Ci. 

Sto,  buckram,  y.  6d. 
My  Contemporaries  la  Flotlon.   Crown avo,  buduan,  y.  6d. 
His  Ourn  Ghost,    r-^wn  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  as. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  u.  6d.,  each. 
This  LItUe  World.  |     ^A  Race  for  Millions. 

Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Frontbplece  by  ARrntjK  HOpkin;;. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jjtlt  top.  6t.  each. 

The  Ohureh  of  Humanity,  Despair's  Last  #eumey. 


ALlfs*sAto 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire.   3  lUusts. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Merman,  Navels   by. 


Murray  (Henry] 

1,  Novelsby.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

NewboltfH.).—' 

raken  from  the  bnetny.     Post  8vo.  leatheretle.  11. 

"SSi 

Books  by. 

Morris  (W.  E.).  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloih 

,  ji.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo, 

"".te-if-K;; 

A  Story  of 

tbu  Somh 

Unnet  (ueorsfcs 

1,  Novels  by.    Posi  Svo,  illus' 

iraled  boards, 

2S.  each. 

t^VlSiS:,.'^ 

itB^BtObtiCiunmnli-  Cn>Bbo.ciiii 

t  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illnsiratad  boards,  21.  eocb. 
O'ShauKhnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by; 

■ana  uid  ■oullO>-  I         jiwi—  01  ■  WaAai. 

Oul(la7'Noveis'byr~cr'8vorcr,  31.  (>d.ea.:  post  Svo.  illusi.  bds.,ai. 

SMttaBim.  I  Ckandas.  Tws  Weadan  abSt"  rnH<U>.  '     1     Sth^ 

^aUCuuamalna'iOaM  In  aWlaUr  Clu.  1  Prinsau  Happatlna. 

PaoH.      T'idalhu  A  Viilam  Camm^.      ''  Twa  orrudari. 

raua-Vanua.  I  Jniha.         Piptotraiio.       I  Bania  Barbara. 

Dndar  Twa  Fla**^  "*"  ""tfawia.  "  '      '  "  ' 


Pandurans  Harl;    or.   Memoirs  tf  a  Hindoo.      Wiih  Preface  by  Sir 
Paya  (James),  Novels  by. 

lABt  air  MaaalnAatd.  Tha  VaiaUV  •aasadraaa. 

A  OauatfjramU?.  HoUdav  Tuka. 

L,^  Bluk  than  Wa'H  Palntad.  ThaTaik  ar  tba  Tawtu  wui  n  IUhr. 

Br  Praav.            I     For  Caali  OnlB.  TlH  gFHaly  of  Mlrarldla. 

Hbh  ma&tu.  I       Ttaa  VeM  ud  (ha  wmr^ 


CarlTan'a  Vaar.      I  Casll-a  Trrau         {       r% 
Tba  OljrlTafaa  af  Olyffa.  A 

A  Kodarn  Dick  WbltClnnoa  [  or,  A  Tunn  of  Jxm 


fl   CHATTO  it  WINDUS,  PublUhf,  ill  St.  Martin '••Lik,  iMtd^m,  W.C 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams)  .—Black  Spirits  and  Whlto.     F^ap.  Sto, 

doth.  IX.  6d. 

Creilln  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 


vtthm  Old  SAni^Uo.   AVith  aSinuvtiMnm  by  8.  L.  Wooa  Cioim  tff«,  clolh.  jc  M. 
~u    Crowa^vo,  cloth,  at. 
Dnuna.    Crowo  8ro.  zx. 


TlUftS  of  thtt  Caliph.    Crowa>ro,  cloth,  at. 
«&  ManNaMi  AD 


Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  Svo,  doth 

<Ktf,  with  »  Prowthpiec*  by  Dan.  BraRD.  y.  6rf. ;  poit  tro.  flhistrated  boaTda.  «f. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast*     By  S.  R. 

Crockbtt.  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold  Frbdrric.  'Q..'  and  w.  Clark  Russell,     wuh  s 
IBtMtmkmt  by  PRANK  BraWGWYN.    Cromt  8vo.  cloth,  y.  bd. _^__^___^__ 

Croker   (Mrs.  B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 


each ;  poat  8vo.  Olustiated  boards,  ax.  each ;  doth  Unpt  ax.  6d.  each. 


PVOMT  PrMA. 

A  Bird  of  Paaaadtt* 
IMaaa  Baniotfton. 


a  FaaiUy  L  * 
a  Third  Parson. 
Mr.  Jarrls. 


Tradadlas. 
•  Baal 


5 ha  Baal  lAdy  HUda. 
larrlad  or  Sintfla  ? 


Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 


OaaBlM.     ._  I    Hlaa  Balmalna's  Past.  [       Bajroad  tba  Pala. 


la  tha  BlBddoin  of  Karry.   |    Jason,  Ao.  |       InfMaatti 

Tarfaea*   With  4  lUiMtrationa  by  Sidney  Packt. 

*  To  IiOt,'  as*    Post  8ro.  plctuie  beaida.  ax. j  dotn  limp.  ax.  6d, 

Tha  Oat*S»paw.    With  1  a  lUustratlons  by  FRHD.  I'KGKAM.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  gilt  Jop._*f^ 


Crulkshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Sbriks:  The 

First,  frooi  1135  to  1843 :  the  SRCOND,  from  1844  to  rfs^  A  Gatherhtcr  of  th«^  B<4t  Ilumoar  of 
TKACKRRAY.  HOOD.  NfAyHBW,  ALBERT  SMITH.  A'BBCKETT.  KOUEKT  BroL'GH.  drc.  With 
naneroiu  Sted  Engnivincs  and  Woodcuu  by  Grorgb  Cruikshank.  Hink,  I^.NiiELi^  Stc 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  clorh  gilt,  jx.  6d.  each. 
Tha  Ufa  of  Oaorga  Cruikshaak.  By  BLANCHARD  Jbrrold.  With  ti  Illuitratlefnt  and  a 
Bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Cummlnz  (C.  P.  Qordon),  Works  by.    Large  or.  8vo,  dotb,  6s.  each. 

In  tha  Mhrldaa.    With  an  Antotype  Froothptece  and  r\  inustrationa. 
In  tha  Hiraalairaa  and  on  tha  Indian  Plains.   With  4>  IlluatFatioRa. 
Two  Happy  Taara  In  Caylon.   with  39  Illustrations 
Via  Cornwall  to  B<ypt.    with  a  PhotograTure  Frontispiece. 


Cussans  (John  B.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedimet  and  Dedphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c    Fourth  EditloB,  icriaed.  with  40S  Weodcats 
and  9  Coloured  Hates.    Crown  frro.  doth  extra,  ts. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).--The  Bvan^list;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  t<L  \  post  8iro,  JUuatiated  boerda,  ex. _         

Davenant~(Francls,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  ChoiccTof 

a  Profession  for  thdr  Sons  when  gtMTtlaf  la  Ufe.    Cfown  arc,  doth,  ix.  6d. 

Davidson  (Hug:h  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daus:hters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood.    Crown  8yo,_  cloth  extra,  y.  <<f. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo.  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  64. 

Ona  Vhonaand  Madloal  Kaxfms  and  Sariloal  HInta. 
Ifinaary  Hints  t  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Poods  wr  tha  Pali  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Coet. 

aids  to  Lon<  Llfs.    Crown  8to,  ar. ;  cloth  limp,  aj .  6</. 


Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  sad  Edited. 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  CROSART,  P.P.   Two  Voh..  crown  8to.  cloth.  3/.  6f  each. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  SfTRKBuriKN. 

with  a  Memoir  by  Sainth>Beu  vs.    Traaateted  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  Frotu 
INGHAM.    Fcap.  8ye.  half-bound,  ax.  6d, 

De  Malstre  (Xavler).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  HENRY  ATTWELL.    Post  Sto.  cioth  Ihnp.  ax.  6rf. 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  The  Oaks.    By  Louis  HRKRY  CURZON.    Crown  avo.  doth  limp,  ax.  6rf. 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Olobc.    With  220  IliastRu 

tIon4.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  is.  Cd. 


De  Wlndt  (Harry),   Booics  by. 

Through  tha  Oold-Aalds  of  aiasfca  to  Baring  Straits.   With  Map  and  33  fiill-paca  IObs. 

tiatiMM.    Cheaper  Issue.    Pemy  Svo,  dorh,  6x. 
Tma  Talas  of  TraTSl  and  Advantnra.   Crown  8re.  cloth,  y.  6< 

Dickens  (Charles),  About  England  with.    By  Alfrbd  Rimmeb 

with 57 Ilttitndoot by  C  A.  Vandbrhoop andthe  AUTHOR.    Square Sro^ dotb, y. «iL 


CHATTO  4t  WINOUS.  Pabltoiwrj,  m  St,  Martin* b  Umw,  LoodM,  W.CL    ^ 
Dictionaries. 

Ttaft  BMidAV**  H«a4bo»k  of  Famons  HAnaa  In  FletloBt  Allvsions,  ll«f»vttnaM, 
Pvovttrta,  VtoiB,  Btortos,  msA  Pcmsas.  Togttl»«r  with  an  English  ano  aueaican 
BtBuocRAPHY.  and  a  List  op  thb  authors  and  Dates  of  Dramas  and  operas,*  Bjr 
Rer.  E.  C.  Brbwbr.  I«L.D  A  Naw  BditiOB.  Revbad  and  Eniaigvd.     Crown  8r«,  cloth,  js.  6d. 

A  IMBtloBavy  oC  HinMlas  i  Imltatlva.  RoaMstic,  and  Dogmatk.  By  the  Rar.  £,  C  ERBWU, 
L.L.D.    Crown  Bvo.  doth,  y.  &/. 

FiUBllUur  Shevt  Mmafintm  of  Opoat  Hoii.  vrith  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notas  by  Sauubl 
A.  BbMT,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  axtia.  -ts.  6d. 

ThO  Blantf  DtaUoawnr  i  Etymotocical.  Historical,  and  AnocdotaU    Crown  t*o,  cloth,  Ar.  6A 

Wordat  FaoM*  and  Phraaoat  A  Dictionary  of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tb«<Way  Mattnrs.  By 
_        ELIB2BR  EDWARDS.    Crown  Svot  doth  artra,  y.  td. ______«..^-. 

Dilke  (Rt.  Hon.  5ir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.).— The  British  Empire. 

Crown  avo,  buckram,  y.td* . 


Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by 

Thomaa  Bawlok  and  lUa  PubUb*   w 

Four  FronohwomoB.   With  Poor  Portraits,    crown  svo,  buckram,  gtu  top, 

■ItfhtaoBih  OontovF  VltfnotUa.   In  Thrbb  Series.    Crown  Bvo,  buckran.  fir.  aacb. 


UBUb*  ^Vith  95  IDustratlons.    Square  Sro,  clotb,  y.  0A 
Fo«         -    -       -  ...  ..  - 


Ht 

Four  FronohwbmoB*   With  Poor  Portraits.'   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

■ItfhtaoBili  OontovF  VltfnotUa.   In  Thrbb  Series.    Crown  Svo,  buckn 

A  PaladlB  ot  PlUlaathPopy,  and  othop  Papacy    With  a  lUoata.   Cr.  <ivo.  bnckiwn,  »#.  _ 

Dobson  (W.T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  eccentricities.  Post 

8vo.  cloth  linip«  ar.  6n. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo.  niust rated  boarda,  sr.  each  :  doth  liiiip,  ax.  U.  each. 


Tha  Han-Hnntap^   tWantad! 
Oantfht  at  Last.       \  Ttaoinad  io 
Tpawad  and  Takan. 
Who  Polsonad  Het^  Danaan? 
Saaplolon  Aponaad. 


aPpom  infbnnaUaa  BaealYad. 
nk  hj  Link. 
ddl«8  Bead. 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra.  3s.  €d,  each :  peat  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each ;  doth,  ar.  td,  each. 
Tka  Han  fpom  Maaohaatap.   with  aj  Illustrations.  ^_ 
Tba  Mysiapp  of  Jamaloa  Tappaoa.       I    Tba  ChPonlolaB  of  Hlaliaal  DanayUoh. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  ys.  6A.  each. 
Tha  Saoopda  of  Vlneani  XMll,  of  tka  Dataotlva  Bapvica.— Also  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  sr. 
Tba  AdvaatnvaB  of  Tylop  Tatloek,  Pplvato  Dataotlva. 
naaaon  Bvodla ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask.           |        Taiaa  of  TaPPOPt 
Dapk  Paada.    Crown  8rO,  picture  cloth,  flat  beck.  «r. 

Dowling  (Richard) .—Old  Corcoran^s  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  y.  6rf. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).--The  Firm  of  Oirdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex..  with  Portraits,  3*.  6rf.  per  Vol. 

Ban  4onaon*a  Wopka.    with  Kotos,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bioirnpbical  Memoir  by 

WiLUAM  GiFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUKNtNCHAM.    Three  Vok. 
CkMman**  WoPka.   Three  Vote.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  eotnpletp ;  Vd.  II.,  Poems  .-md  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE :  Vd.  111.,  Translations  of  the  Ui^id  and  Odyssey. 
Haplowa*a  Wopka.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  Cunninciiau.    One  Vd. 
Maaalntap*B  Playa.   From  Gipford's  Text,    luiited  by  Colond  Cunningham.    One  VoL 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Evbrard  Cotrs),  Books  by. 

Crown  Sto.  doth  extra,  fs.  6d.  each. 
A  Boeial  Dapartava.  with  m  lllostratk>ns  by  F.  H.  Townsrnd. 
An  Amoploatt  OtPl  In  Iionden.   With  80  lUusuations  by  F.  H.  Townsbnd. 
Tha  aimpla  Advantopaa  of  a  Hamaahlb.   With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsbnd. 
_  _                                          Crown 8v%doth extra. sr. 6d,  each. 
A  naa^tap  of  To«Pay.  | Yapnoa'ajCaat.  Witii  47  "lustrations  by  1!al  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— Ensrlaiidand  India:'  A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  8to.  doth,  ar. 

Early  Eacllsh  Poets»     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annoutions, 

_    by  Rer.  A.  B.  GROSART.  D.D.    Crown  8vqw  doth  boards,  v<  ^  per  VdnnM. 
Flatabap*8  lOllaal  Oooaplata  Poobm.  Ooe  VoL 


DavtaB'  (SIP  Jokni  Complata  Paatlaal  Vopka.  Two  Vols. 

llopHek*a  fBobaptl  ComFlata  CoUaotadHiHiamB.  Three  Vols. 

■tdnaya  <«>  PhlMp)  Complata  Poatteal  Wopka.   Three  Vols. 

Eds:cumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).~Zep|byrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  K^^er  Plate.  _Wteh  41  Woatrations.    Crown  Wto,  doth  extra,  y. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  Point  of  Honoap.    l^at  8to.  IDuabnitad  boards,  v. 


A  Plaatap  Saint.   Crown  Bro,  cloth,  y.  id. 
_Apchla  LoToll.    Crown  Bro,  doth,  y.  €d. ;  illusttaled  boards,  ar. 


EdwardA  (Ellezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Cnrtona,  gnalpt,  and  Ont.of4b»Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.Jtd.       _ 

finrtoo  (Rev*  J*  C*  M.A.).  — Sussex  Polk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

TwMi  Introdndfai  by  Rer.  Dr.  H.  WaCB,  and  Foor  Illustrations.    Crown  Bto.  cloth  extra,  sr. 

Bggleston  (Edward).— Roxy:  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  %$, 


M    QfATTO  A  WINDUS,  Pablishdrs,  iii  St.  MorUn's  Lane.  London.  W.C 


Englishman    (An)    in   Paris.      Notes  and  Recollections  during  the 

lUign  of  Louit  PhiUppc  and  th«  Empire.    Crown  Bto,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  House.     By  C.  J.  RiCHARDSOW.    Cotoured  Frontispiece  and  S34  IHosts.    Cr.  ero.  cloth,  y.  td. 

Ewald  ^.(Alex.    Charles,     P.S.A.).— The    Life    and    Times    of 

Pvlao*  Oharll«  8(aart«  Count  of  AUiany  (Thb  Young  Prbtrnobr).     With  a  Pottnat. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

JEyes,  Our  t  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browniwg.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  Samuel  Arthor  Bsnt, 

k.H,    gifth  EdMon,  Reyfae^  ana.  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d, 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4s.  6d.  each. 

Tb«  OhMnloal  History  of  a  Gandl*  i  Lectures  delivered  befora  a  Juvenile  Audieoce.    EtStad 

bjr  WiixiAM  CROOKBS.  F.CS.    With  numerous  lUustrations. 
On  ihtt  TarlOQS  VoroMi  of  Maturo,  and  tliotr  Rolaftlona  to  oaoh  ethor.    Edited  bjr 
William  Crookbs,  F.CS.   With  lllustrarions.     

Farrer  (J.  Anson).— War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d, 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8«o.  doth  extxa.  y.  6d.  each :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Tha  Maw  Hlatraaa.   I  Witoaaa  to  tha  Haad,  \  Tha  Tlgag  JUly.  |  Tba  Whtta  Tlxtfta. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6d.  ench. 
OoaMa  CanatJit. 
A  Flattorad  Dovaaota. 
King  of  tha  CaaUa. 
Vka    Maatov  of  tha  Oava- 
moalan. 

Crown  8to,  dotii.  gilt  top,  6r.  each. 


A  Wemaii  Wovtti  Vlmklng. 
Caraad  hy  a  Portona. 
Tba  Caaa  of  Alloa  Oray. 
Commodora  JToak. 
Blaak  Blood. 


VtM  Stovy  of  Antony  Oi 

no  Han  with  a  Shadow. 
Ona  Xald'a  MlaohlaL 
Thla  Maa'a  Wlia. 
In  4aopardy. 


Tha  Bad  of  lUamonda,  and  Thraa  Bltoof  Paata. 

Ihinnuil  Amok  t  a  Story  of  Adventure. 

Tha  Cankarworm  t  being  Episodes  of  a  Woman's  Life 


A  Ortmaon  Crtwa.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  (a. ;  picture  doth,  tiat  back,  ag. 

Fiction,  A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews  of 

over  WlWB  HUWDRHD  NovBLS,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  ft  WiNDUS  npoo  aiy8ca.tiq«. 

Rn-Bec. — The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  o£  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  aj.  6rf. 

Firework-Making.  The  Complete  Art  of;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Traasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  967  Illogtrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth^  y.  6d. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  Tames  Payn.  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  allrn,  hall  Cainb.  georgb  r.  Sims,  rvdyard  Kipling,  a.  conandovle, 
M.  E.  Braddon.  f.  w.  Robinson,  H.  Ridur  Hacgaren  R.  M.  Ballantynb.  I.  Zancwill. 

MORLBY  RORBRI-S.  D.  CHRtSTIB   MURRAY.  MARY  CORBLLL  J.  K.  JBROUR.  JOHN  STRANCR 

Wintbr,  Bret  Harts,  '  Q.,*  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stbvbnson.  With  a  Fwftfary  Siocy 
by  JBROMB  K.  JEROME,  and  185  IllustratioRs.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo,  art  Haen.  y.  Sd. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Littio  Baaaya :  Passages  from  the  T^eiters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  8«o.  doth.  ar.  U. 
Pa^al  Saro.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  M. ;  post  8vo.  iUustieted  boards,  at. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Balla  Donaa.          |    Tha  I^ady  of  Brantoma*       I    Tha  Baoond  Mra.  TUIqtaoa. 
Pol]^.  I    MoTor  Forgotten. I    SaTanty*flTa  Bvooha  Bliaat. 

Big  Hanry  Irving  t  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lycewn.    Wkh  Portrait.    Crown  8*0.  doth.  xs.td, 

Flammarlon  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Fopular  Astronomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Heaven*.    Tttrndalied  by  J.  ELLARD  Coac, 

T.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  988  libistrations.    Medium  8vo.  doth,  xox.  6a. 
Urania  t  A  Romance,    \vnth  87  Illnstratlons.    Crown  9ro,  doth  extxa.  y. 

Fletcher's   (Qiles,   B.D.)   Conit^lete  Poems:    Christ's  Victbrie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  VIctorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Mteor  Poeois.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.  P.P.     Tfown  Bvo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6tf, ^ _,..._____ 

Forbes   (Archibald).— The  Life  of   Napoleon  111.      Wfth  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  fun>pag[e  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.    Demy  8ro,  doth.  fir. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.).— -Dumb.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  gilt  top,6t." 
Franclllon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  6d,  each ;  post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards.  ».  each. 

Ona  by  Ona.                      I    A  Raal  Qoaon.            |    A  Dog  and  hla  Shadow. 
Bopaa  of  Band.   IBastrated.      ^ 

PoKt  8vo,  illustr.-ited  bcirds,  3X.  each. 
Qaaan  Cophatua.    i    Olympla.       I     RomanoaB  of  tha  daw*    I    KTiii  l>v  Wnti99t7 

Jaak  Doyla'a  Daaghtor.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  sr.  6d. 


CIIATTO  A  WlNDUS,  PiibHthers,  in  SL  MarUit'i  jjme,  Loadaii,  W.C.    9 
Frederic   (Harold),   Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6if.  each ; 

illustrated  boards  ar.  eacn  t 

■•tli*«  Bypthey  VU; I       Th»  Ii>wton  Oi>l» 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8to,  cloth  boardi.  97s.  6d.__ * 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Ouide  to  the  London  Charities,  1901*^. 

Edited  by  John  Lane.    Pubtohed  Annually.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  &<,  . 

Gardening  Books.    Post  8vo,  1$.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Yaar'B  work  In  Oard«ii  and  Oreftaheaa«.   Dy  GborCB  Glbnny. 
H ouMhold  Hortioulturii.    By  Tom  and  JANK  J  rkkold.    lUustrated. 

R«nt.    By  TOM  JRKK 


nae  Oard«ii  tKmt  P^XA  th*  R«nt.    By  Tom  Jrkkoli). 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots :  Being 

th«  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  tho 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSHND.    Demy  410,  half4>ound.  air. 


Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  "The  Terror/'   Trans 

lated  by  lOHN  DB  ViLLlE 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ax. 


lated  by  lOHN  DB  ViLLlBRS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y-  ^-  \ 
cJoi" 


Geatteman's   Magazine,    The.      15.    Monthly.      Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science.  Bioenphy.  and  Art,  and  *  Tab!*  Talin  *  by  SVI.VANUS  UKBAN. 
*»*  Bound  V9lH*n€s/or  rtcentytars  ktpt  itt  s/eeJk,  is.  6d.  each,    Ca set  for  btftdittg,  gfc  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.    Pabhshed  Annually  in  November,    is. 

That  for  1901  U  entitled  JU  It  W>«  WrttUn.  by  T.  W.  SFBIGHT.  

German  Popular  Stories.     Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  sa  Steel  Plates  aftpr 
GBORGB  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  Bvo,  doth,  &r.  6tl. ;  gilt  edges,  yj.  6rf. 


Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo.cl.,  35. 6d.  ea.;  postSvo.  bds.,  25.  ea. 

■oMa  Oray.   With  Frontispiece.  I    Lovintf  a  Drttam.  |  Tha  Bvaaa  of  Yarrow. 

Tha  Ooidaa  abaft.   With  Frontispiece.       |     Of  High  Oatfraa. 


Tba  Flowav  of  thaForaat. 
Tha  Duul  Httart. 
Vor  Laak  of  Gold. 
Wbat  WUl tha  Vorld  Say? 
Vor  tha  Klatf. 


Post  8vo.  illustrated  bosids,  ar.  each. 

A  Hard  Knot. 

Jiaaen  of  tha  Haadow. 
B  Paatoraa  Oraaa. 
In  Lova  and  Wae. 
A  Haart*a  Pvehlam. 


Br  Maad  and  atraam. 


In  Hoaaar  Boaad. 
Haart't  DaUght. 


dlbney  (Soroervllle).— 5entenced  I    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6<^. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Orl^nal  Plays  by.    In  Three  Series,  25.  6tf.  each 

The  First  Sbries  contains :  The  Wicked Vorid— Pygmalion  and  Galatea^^hatity-'Tte  FiinoM 

TliB  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  bjr  J  ury. 
The  SKCUND  SBRIBS :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweetheart»--GreCcheii—Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  ■  Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer^Tbe  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  THIRD  SERIBS:  Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty's  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Cttlldeastem- 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruodigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers^ 

The  Mountebanks— Uton'au       ^ 

Bight  Original  Conna  Oparaa  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.    In  Two  Series.    Demy  Svo,  clotb, 

XT.  fri'.  each.    The  FIRST  contnining:  The  Sorcenr— H.M.S. '  Pinafore '—The  Pirates  o(  Penasnce.^ 

lolanthe— Patience— Piincesa  Ida— The  Milcado— Trial  by  Jurr. 
The  SECOND  SBRIBS  contdtthig:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  theCoard— 

His  Excellency— Utopia.  Lhinted— Ruddigore— The  Mountebank»^Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
Tha  Ollbart  and  Bolllvan  Birthday  Bookt  Quotations  for  Every  Day  h  the  Year.Mectcd 

from  Ptays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  Sullivan.    Compiled  by  ALBX.  Watson. 
Royal  r6roo.  Mpeneae  leather.  »r.  6d, 

Gilbert  (William).  —  James   Duke,    Costermongen     Post   Svqi. 

illustrated  boards,  af . . 

GIssIng  (Algernon),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Bacrat  af  taa  Worth  Saa. |       Tha  Waalth  of  MaUarataag. 

Glanvllle  (Emefft),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  dMh  extra,  3/.  6d.  each :  post  8to,  UtustTated  boards,  ax.  each. 
TlM  Iioat  Halraaa  1  A  Tale  of  Love.  Battle,  aad  Adventure.    With  Two  IllMtradona  by  H.  MiSBBT. ' 
nM  Voaalekar  t  A  Romance  of  Ma^onaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Humb  NiSBBT. 
aTy^r  Colenlat.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STAKLEY  WOOD. 

Tba  Ooldan  So<dC.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  jf.  6d. 
Kloof  Yaraa.   Crown  Svo  cloth.  IX.  6A 

Talaa  f^om  tba  Yald.    WMi  Twelva  IBianatliiiii  by  M.  Nisbbt.    Crown  Svo,  ck>tb,  y.  6d. 
\lax  Tbonttoa.     With  8  IDvsttadoai  by  J.  S.  Crompton.  R.I.    Large  crown  Svo.  doch.  gBt 
edges,  y. ;  doch.  gflt  top.  6*. 

Olenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  FntH,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  Svo,  ix. ;  doth,  14.6A 
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StedmairTE.  C.).— Vtctorlairfoets.    Crown  8vo,  clolh  e^lra.  y. 
Stephens  (Rlccardo,->M.B.).— The  Cruclfomi  Mark:  Tlw  Stnoge 
Stephens  (Robert  NoilBon).— Philip  WInwood:   A  Skeub  ot  ibe 

Stcrndale  {R.  Annitage).— Ttie   AtgtiMn  Knife:    A  Novel.     Fow 
Stevenson  (R.  Louis).  Works  by. 


WiTfi  If  JHiikliwiwi  br  A.  S.  BOYD.      FAp. 
«  two.  bDckmiw  ilU  tef .  b. :    potl  h-c  ta 


Stockton  (Frank  RO-— TTie'YoutigMisterolllyBbirHall.  With 
Storey  (d.  A.,  A.  R.  A.)  •—Sketches  from  Memory.  With  gj 
Stories  from    Foreljcn    Novelists.      With    Notices  by   Helwt   and 


Strang  Manusc-  <■^^  (A)  Pound'  In  a  Copper  Cylinder.  Crowo 
StranfO  Secrets,  i  ~ld  by  Pbrcv  Fitzgehald.  Cohah  Dovls.  Floi- 
Strutt  (Joseph).  —  tiie  Sports  and  Pastimes  o(t|<5  P«op>eof 

Snndowiior.— Told  1^  the  faSraJl.    Crowa  8vo.  clolb.  y.  63! 
Surtees  (Robert).— Hand  ley  Cross;    or,  Mr.   Jon-ocks'^~HinL 

Swinburne's  (AleemoiTcrrWorks."  "       ~    '' 


*^i^il 


) 
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Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Worlcs,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Poctntt.  and  FacwnUw  gf  the  ftUi»  la '  GuUiver'h  Tnvels.'   Crown  8ro,  doth.  %f,  id, 
OitUlv«r*B  Travels,  aod  A  TmX^  ol  a  Yub.   Post  3vo.  half-boundk  v. 
Jonathan  Bwltti  A  Study.    By  \.  CHUKTON  Coluns.    Crown  8yo.  doth  »«tra.  %t,  

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Tliree  Tours:  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolaiion.  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  ROWLANOSOWS  Celoiirad  lihutrationt.  and  Life  of  th« 
Author  by  J.  C  Hotthx.    Crown  »vo.  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d, 

Talne's  History  of  Engllsli  Literature.    Translated  by  Hbnry  Van 

LaUH.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  dech  boards,  aor. —POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  laripacrowu 
»vo.  doth  xtra,  «y .         ___^____«_______^._ 

Taylor  (Bayard).  -—  Diversions  of  tlie  i£clio  Ciub:    Burlesques  of 

Modera  Wrif  rs^    Pom  8vo,  doth  Ihnp,  ax. 

Taylor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  'Jeannk  Darc,'  • 'Twixt  Axk 

AND  CROWN.'  •THE  FOOl.'S  KeVeMCB.'  *  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIPE,'  'ANNE  BOLBYNE."  "PLOT  ANU 
PAS3IOW.'    Crown  8yo,  tr.  each. 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  a.C.5.l.)«~A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esqua  India.    With  y  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  8ye.  cloih.  ifilMop,  ti. 

Thackeirayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  oi  Shetd>8S  by  WlLIXAM  MaKHPBACB  TilACKERAY.    Crown  8vo,  dotli  extra,  y.  6d. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  Hlstoiy  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Kraussb! 

With  340  IBostrationSL    Post  8vo,  doth,  i/.  6d, 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 

TiM  8tr«a*a  Web  t  A  Romanc*  of  London  Sodety.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.  ML 

Oomradn*  True.   Crown  8yo.  doth,  giit  top,  ts. ^^ 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by 

Tbe  YloUa-Plnsrar.   Crown  8vo.  doth. 


Plnyar.   Crown  8vo.  doth,  y.  <»/. 

CroMfn  8vo.  doth,  gflt  top,  fti.  eadi. 
In  a  CaUMdval  City.  I       Tn«  Son  of  thn  Hoqb«. 

Thtt  HeU«  on  th*  Hear:  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.    SECOND  Edition. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.     With  Intro- 

ductioo  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  4fi  Illustrations.    Post  8yo.  half-bound,  ar.  ^ 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.    By  H.  A.  Page.    With  a  Portrait 

and  View.    Post  8yo  buckrtun.  y.  61^. _____«____«___. 

Thombury  (Walter),  Books  by.     • 

Tba  lAtm  an4  Con«apondMie«  of  J*  M.  W.  Tnmar.   With  Elrht  IHustratlons  In  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.    New  and  Rerised  Ethtion.    Crown  8vu,  doth,  y.  id. 
Tal««  for  ttao  Harinet. Pott  8ro,  illustrated  boards  «. 

Tiinbs~(Johh)7  Worlcs  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth"  35.  iW.' each. 

Clnba  and  Club  LMb  In  London  l  Anecdote*  of  Its  Famous  CoAee-houaes,  Ilostelriea.  and 

Tavemft.    With  41  inoscntioaa. 
■n^lah  Booontrtoo  and  BooontrlottlOBt  Stories  of  DelusionB,  Impoeturen.  Spoitinc  Scenes, 
_Eccentoc  Artists.  Thcatricid  Folk.  Ac.    WiUi  48  Illustrations.  

Twain's  (Mark)  Books^ 

Tha  Anttior'a  Bdltlon  do  buxo  of  Uio  Vovlu  of  HarK  Twain.  In  m  Velunei  (Hmitetl 
to  teo  Mombered  Copies  for  sale  In  Great  Brltahi  and  its  Dependencies),  price  £t^  ic«.  net  the 
Sec  ;  oe.  ST.  td.  net  pec  Volume.  Is  now  complete,  and  a  detailed  Pro<>pectus  may  be  liail.  The 
First  Volume  of  the  Sci  U  SIGNHD_»Y  THB  AUTHOR.    (Soki  only  in  Sets. I 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  ifBfffON  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M  each. 

Mark  Twain's  Liteanr  of  Humour,    ^ith  197  lUustrations  by  H.  W.  kemblp.. 

Kooning  It  land  Tho  Innooants  at  Homo*    With  aoo  IDustr.itions  by  F.  A.  Fkaskr. 

Tho  Am^loan  Claimant.   With  81  lilustraiionsby  Hal  UURsr  Andotliers. 

*Tli%  Advontaroo  of  Tom  Bawyar.    With  m  Illustrations. 

Tom  Bawyar  Abroad.    With  96  IDustrationa  by  Dan  Hp.ard. 

Tom  Bawyar,  I>otaetiVOt  ^c.    With  Photonaviire  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Fttdd*nhoad  Wllaoa.       With  Poftralt  and  sU  IBIuttntioiis  by  LOUIS  LOBB. 

*A  Tramp  Abroad,   with  314  lOustratioos. 

*Tho  Inaooonta  Abroad ;  or/fhe  New  PU^rrim's  Progress.  With  931  lUuatrationi,   (The  Two  Sh 

»  Ti  ■ 


ttnr  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Piaasurs  Trip.) 
_  JM  OUdod  Atfa.    By  Mark  twain  and  C  D.  Warner     With  sia  Illustrations. 
*Ttao  Prlnoe  and  the  Paupor.    \Vitii  190  lUustratioDS. 
•UfS  on  tho  HlSStoslPPl.    with  300  Illustrations. 

*nio  Advontaros  of  Huekleborry  Ptnn*   With  174  Ilhistrations  by  E.  W.  Kbublr. 
*A  Yaakoa  at  tha  Court  of  Klatf  Arthur,   with  «» llhmrations  by  Dan  UKAHt\ 
•Tho  Btolan  Wblta  Blaphant.  I        *Tho  ai,000.000  Baak-Mota. 

Tha  Obolea  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  througbuut  by  the  Aut2iar.   With 

LU^  Portrait,  and  numerous  lllastrations. 

%*  The  books  marked  *  may  be  had  abo  In  post  8to.  pictnra  boards  at  ar.  each. 

Crown  8«Ob  doth,  gilt  top.  4tr.  eadi, 
Pavsonai  SaeoUootlona  of  Joan  of  Aro.   With  Twelve  inu^tratlons  by  P.  V.  Du  Mond. 


Tho  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadloybortf,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.    With  a  Frontkpleca 
■ark  Twain's  BkOtOhOS.    Post  Sto,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
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Trollope  (Anthonv),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6A  e«co ;  post  8vo,  Ulastnted  boatds,  ».  each. 
Thm  Way  W«  lAv  Now.                       |    Mv.  Bearboroatfh'a  Family. 
Fraa  Fvohmaaa.    |      Marlon  Fay.       |    The  Land-LaaSoara. 
^                                               Post  8*0.  fllustmed  boards,  sj:  each. 
.    Kapt  In  tha  Dark.  |   Tha  Amaricaa  Banator.   I    Tha  Goldaa  Lion  of  Oi 

trollope  (Frances  E.)»  Novels  by. 

....    «...    Crown  Sw^clothertra,  31^6*  each  ;_posi8»o.  illustrated  board«,a».  each. 

Uka  Shlpn  upon  tha  Baa«  \     Mabal'a  Prograaa. 1    Anna  Fnpnaaa. 

Trollope  (T,  A.). —Diamond  Cut  Diamond*    Post  8vo,  illnst.  bds^ is, 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Frasef-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

doth  eitrw.  y.  M. ;  post  8yo.  illustrated  bo»rd«.  at. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  31. 6d.  each ;  post  Bwo,  fliustrated  boards,  *s.  each. 
Burlad  Dlamonda.  I    Tha  Blaciihall  Ohoata.         |     What  Bha  Cama  Thco^Kh. 

PostSvo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Brtda'a  Paaa.          I  Tha  Hug aaaot  Family.  I  NoMaaaa  Ohiltfa.  I  Dlaappaarttf. 
Balnt  llange'a  GUy.     |  Lady  B<tii. |  Baaaty  and  the  Baasu 


_  Crown  8to.  doth,  V.  6Kf.  each. 

Tha  Haodpnald  Laaa.   With  Frontispiece.  (    Mra.  Cannlahaal*a  Oodd< 

Tha  Wltoh-Wlto.     |  Raehal  Laajton,  I    Bapphlra.    I    A  Banaymoon*a  ■rllpaa. 

A  Tonng  l>i»agon. 
CItoyanaa  Jraooaallna.    Crown  8vu,  pkture  doth,  flat  back,  v, 
Thraa  Man  of  Mark.   Crown  8ro.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by.— A  Crown  of  5traw.    Cr,  8vo,  cl.  6f. 

nia  Qoaan  Against  Owan.   Crown  8to.  doth.  y.  6d. ;  post  8ve,  picture  boards,  ar. 

Tha  Prlnoa  of  BalkUtan.    Post  8to.  picture  boards,  as. 

Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.    With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard  Davis.    Crown  Bro,  doth,  v.6rf. 

Vashti  and  Esther.    By  '  Belle^f  The  World.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
VIzetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  each. 

Tha  Boorplont  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  FrontHpiccr. 
With  Zola  In  Bnglaadt  A  Story  of  Exye.    With  4  Portraits. 
A  Path  o'  Thoma.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top,  ts. 

Bloabaardt  An  Account  of  the  Careers  o7  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  GOIeade  Rais ;  withanFrisj'iae 
_  of  other  Traditions.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  y.  net. jSA^rtiy. 

Waj^iier  (Leopold).— How  to  Qet  on  the  Sta^e,  and   how  to 

Buooaad  thara.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  as.  <rf. 

Walford's  County  Families   ol   the  United  kingdom   (1902)^ 

Contafaiing  Noticmof  the  Deacent,  Birth.  Marriace,  Education.  &c.,  of  more  than  ia.oao  Oisttnaudbrd 

Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  bare  held,  then  Tn«.a 

__  and  Country  Addresses.  Clutw.  &c.    Royal  8yo.  dotn  gik.  50J. [pr^^rrt^x 

Waller  (S.  E.).— "Sebastlani's  5ecret7~With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cL.ttf. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angrier.    With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  Habris  NICOLAS,  and  6i  Ulustrattona.    Crown  Bto.  doth  antique,  is.  C^. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Wiixiam 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8fo.  hand-made  paper  and  buckraro.  6t. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by.      ~ 

Joan,  tha  Cvrata.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v-  6d. ;  pkture  doth,  flat  back.  af. 

A  Fight  to  a  Flnlrii.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  iph  top.  6t. 

Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messeni^r,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3f.  64. 

Wairner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Rou ndabout  Journey.    Cr. 8vo.  cl.  6s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatoies 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  33  in.  b)'  14  fn.    as. 
Warrant  to  Bxaenta  liary  Qoaan  of  Boota.    A  Facdmile,  indudlng  Qnaen  EBsabdht  Sipu- 
ture  and  the  Great  Seal.    ax. 


Wassermann  (Llllias).— The  Daffodils.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.6d. 
WeatherVHow  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 


By  F.  W.  Cory,    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8ro,  tr. ;  doth,  u.  6d. 


Webber  (Byron).— Sport  and  Spangles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


Werner  (A.).- Chapens:a*5  White  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Pembrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoril.md.    Crown  Sro,  doth,  y  6d. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Pttblishcrg,  iii  Si.  MtUb'j  Laac.  London.  W.C.    as 
Westall  (Wllliaai),  Novels  by. 

Trosk  Honey.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8to.  illnatrated  boatds,  «*. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
As  a  Man  Sows.                  I       A  Bod  Bridal.  I       At  Xioek  wonld  havo  It. 

H«r  Ladyship's  Soorot.   1       The  Old  Bank. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  y.  6tL  each. 
Hlgel  Fortaseas. 
Ben  Clough.  I  Blrob  Dsns. 
The  Old  Faetory  (also  at  6d.) 
■ons  of  Bollnl* 
Btean<e  Crimes. 


A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
Pov  Bonoap  and  Life. 
Hoy  Two  HllUoBs. 
Two  PlBOhes  of  Snnir. 
^rtth  the  Bed  Bagle. 


The  Phantom  City. 
Balph  Norbreok's  Trust. 
A  Qneer  Raoe. 
Bed  By  vlntfton* 
Boy  of  Boy's  Court. 


Whishaw  (Fred.)*— A  Forbtdden  Name:  A  Story  of  theCoartof 

Catherine  the  Graat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  &f. 

White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     Post  8vo. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bonnd,  ax. 

Wilde  (Lady). —  The  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charmst  and 

Super«thion»  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketchea  of  the  Iri&h  Pa»t.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  64<. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Worlcs  by. 

Bolenoe  in  Short  Ohaptors.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  jx.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    WUh  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo»  doth.  &r.  M. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  Bvo,  doth  extr«,  6s. 

A  Yindlcation  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  Illustt.    Demy  8vo.  doth  extg.  lax.  6<<. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H,).~A  Child  Widow.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  2i. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Basy-golng  Fellow.   Crown 8*0. doth,  ys.td.  \  His  Dead  Past.   Crown  Svo.  cloth. 6f. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.e.).  Works  by 

Chapters  on  Bvointlon.    With  959  niustmtions.    Crown  Svo,  d 


959  nhisCmtions.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  js.  td. 
Lelsnro-Tlme  Studies,    with  lUustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 
Stndtos  in  Lite  and  Senee.   with  34  inufttradou.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  3r.  6tf» 
Common  Aooldents  t  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  lUustrations.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  &/. 
Glimpses  of  Watnre.    with  35  Ilhiatrations^  Cro^n  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  ad.  

Winter  (Jotin  Straneej,  Stories  by.     25.  each  rcloth~  limp,  25.  td. 

each.    Pott  Svo.  U'ustrated  boards. 
Cavalry  lilfO.  I    Begimeatal  Legends. 

Cavalnr  Life  and  Begimental  Logeads.    library  edition.  Crown  8vo,  doth.  y.  &</. 
A  Soldier's  Children.    With  34  illustrations.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Wissmann    (Hermann   von). ->  My   Second    Journey   throuirh 

Bqnatorial  AIMoa.    With  ^  Ulustrations.    Drniy  8ro.  cloth.  i6f. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.    \       The  BngUshman  of  the  Bne  Cain.    _ 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong:;  or.  Love  and  The- 

oioiry.    Post  8ro,doth,  gx.  6tl. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Oarloatare  History  of  the  OeMurges  {  or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.    Compiled  frum 


Squibs.  Broadsides.  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.     With 
over  300  Illustrations.    Crows  tvo,  doth,  v.  6d. 
History  of  Carleatnre  and  of  the  Orotesqus  In  Art,  Uteratare*  Sottlptore.  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  7r.  bd 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.BhrwardPartridgr.    Post  Svo.  doth  limp,  af. 

Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  35.  6d,  each. 

The  Joy  of  Life.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  Vizetplly. 

The  Fortnne  of  the  Bongons.   Edited  by  ernbst  A.  Vizbtslly. 

Ahbe  Honret's  Transgreeslon.   Edited  by  Ernest  a.  vizbtblly. 

The  Cononest  of  Plaseaas.     Edited  by  Er.sest  a.  Vizrtbu.y. 

Q«nntnar ;  or,  Master  and  Mau.    Edired  bv  ERNEST  A.  VlZBTBLLY. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army,  and  other  Stories.    Edited  bv  Ernb«>T  A.  Vizetrt,l.y. 

His  axeellenoy  (Eogene  Roagon).   With  an  Introducdon  bv  Ern'RST  A.  Vizetbllv. 

The  Dram-Shop  (L* Assommolri.    with  Introduction  by  E.  A.  ViZBTBLLV. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    Translated  by  ERNBST  A.  VlZBTELLY. 

Honey.   Translated  br  ernbst  A.  Vizrtelly. 

RlB  Wsotorpleoe*   Edited  by  Brnbst  A.  Vizbtblly. 

The  DOWttfOll.    Translated  by  E.  A.  ViZHTBLLY.— Aboa  FOPVLAR  EnTTlO:^  Diedtum  8vo.  td. 

TlM  Dream.   Translated  by  Eliza  CHASS.    With  Eietit  lUustrations  by  J  eanniot. 

Doctor  Pasoal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZBTBLLY.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Lonrdes.    Translated  by  ERNBST  A.  VlZRTBLLY. 

Borne.    Translated  by  ERNBST  A.  ViZBTELLY.  I  Pnrls.    Translated  by  Ernhsi  A.  VlZKTRLl.Y. 

Fraltfninoss  f F0ooudlt4).    Tramilated  and  Bditad»  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  A.  Vizetkllv. 

Vofrk.    Translated  by  ErnesT  A.  VIZBTBLLY. 

WlMtBola  in  England.   By  Ernbst  A.  Vizbtblly.  Wteh  Four  Poftraita.    Crown  8to.  doth.  y.6rf. 

•ZZ'  (Li  Zangwill).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.  8vo,35.6rf. 
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The  St.  Martln'«  Library,    poit  gi 


Ttw  Mayfair  Library.    PMBTceioHi 

Oril^Mj  OBMiUtlM.     BjW.D.ABiUB.  

lt>.     Bj  W.  T.  DOHSOM, 


•jgMjrwAijT( 


The  Golden  Ubrai^.    P« 


Br  JiCQ» 


Vn  Ful  ud  TlTflaU.    V  w.  K.  UauJx!!. 
9vo.  doih  ttrnp^at.  par  VoIdidb. 


Handy  Novels.    Fup.8v 


My    Library.     Printed  en  liid  piper,  w>9iSTO.hjil[-Koiburgfae,u.S<^Hcli. 


lava,  ;>rtntedoDUidpiiperaa<l  bt-bd.,  ueacb, 
I    rhilaontttlu.   Br Chau-u uuu. 

lAHK  A1IK4MM  SI  IM  Obnf .     By  JACOI  LaKKOOI 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

tllaiSutOMtttbHaniii.  WALT.  &es 


r  BoiTions 
ARTB^-' 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS* 

[nisd.  eisvB  Iva,  olMli  utia. 

By  M.  ANDeR50N.-«<M 

ByBDWlN  I-  ARNOLD. 


B;  KOBBRT  BARB. 
biMiuiOtalr.       )AW«mT»iiii»h 

By  PRA^K  BAReETT. 

ntSiMlMlHWllii.       IW4.tt.TiM  n 

By   ■BBLLB.--~TuM*B<h*v 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  ari  J.  RICE. 

Jfiuurii»<>cnn.     naaHniiMt. 


CHATTO  *  WINDUS.  Pubttiharm,  ii 

Thb  PiectDiu-T  Hffi)  Nov.ts-twWni.fti. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


L  HMtin'»  L«n«,  Londo 


^^By  n.N.  CRBLLIN. 
i«uw  ^^  MArFtRIM. 
'    B;  S.  R.  CROCKBTT  ma4  athara 


MM^Mht 


Br  PERCy"piTZaBRALD.-r«t^I.M 
By  R.  B.  FRANCILL^. 

***"KTiAROLD  FRBDBRIC 

Ittk'i  ■raUH-i  WUt.     1  Mi  Lawln  au>. 

BrQII-BERT  GAUL. , 

By  PAUL  QAULOT.— Tk>  K*i  lUru 
By  CHARLES  OIBBON. 

UMiia  >%«M.  thi  BlUIlt  TUMK. 

""*'T"E.aiiNViLLE. 

Tki  LHt  BiItmi.  IltoOolilniXaik. 

By   E.  J.   doODMAN. 
By  H«v*'s.  BaISTn'O  QOULD. 
'"iS''  ALFRED  a'oRACE. 

~Va-  CLAVERINQ  QUNTBR. 
*  'TS^OwIeN   HALL. 

"bv  coamo  Hamilton 

By  THOMAS  HARDV. 
Sadv  tka  BnnwiiJ  Tth. 

Br  BRET   HARTE. 

AWiU«(I»>>IUm.      j  4   froWf*   •!   Juk 
A  «U4  tl  >^  aulHi        RuDlln  L 

Gut.      I     BiJiy  J>«TL     n«  Onud*  ar  Mh  '  Ix- 
TiioMfnuuiiltm  I  MirKionnr, 
By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

audi.        I   Dut.  ,  SuMI  UnilaLvt. 

HUmOmuHb.  I1«i14  Tolmmwri  Ml. 

By  Str  A.  HHLPS.-lY«4,Bi™t 

By  I.  HENDERSON.— 4niiii Fan 

By  a.  A.  MENTV. 

JunOriBaAit.  iTi»Q;>u'iaif 

B,  HEAOON  HILL. 
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Tkb  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— co«<tiiiMrf. 
By  JOHN   HILL. -the CoxamoBAiiceater. 

By  TIOHB  H0PKIN5. 

'Twist  Lot*  and  Daty.  )  Unfoits  9i  Onrriepnaa. 
TiM  XnoomplcM  AdTMttvrcr.  I  H«U  Kaffuiaeii. 

VICTOR  HUOO.-Dkc  OittUv  of  leelaad. 

FERQUS  HUMB.-LmUt  from  Mowhtr*. 

By  Mrs.  HUNOBRPORD. 


Mmt«1 

▲  M Ad^m  Olree. 

lA4y  Patty. 

A  litAtAl  Ktnundc. 

LMty  V«rB«r't  FUgfat. 

Tli«  R«d-HoaM  KystMT 

n«  TliTM  OracM. 


A  Point  of  Oooael«iic«. 
AMaldonali  Foiloia. 
Th«  Oomiag  of  Chloc. 
Rora  Oralna. 
An  Anziooa  Momant. 
AprU'a  lAdy» 
Pater's  Wlte. 
Lovlct. 


Profanor*!  Sxparlataitf. ,  ^ 

By  JVlrs.  ALI^RBD  HUNT. 

Th«  Laadan  Oaaktt.        I  Salf-OottdaaaaiaiL 
That  Othar  Perion.        |  Mrs.  Jiillat 

By  R.  ASHB  KINC-^Orawabama. 

By  OBORQE  LAMBBRT. 

Iha  Praudtnt  of  Boravla. 

By  EDMONO  LBPBLLBTIBR. 
Xadaxne  SaaaOcm. 
By  ADAM  LILBURN.  ATSragadyinMarbla 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Ithoda  Roberta.  i  Tha  JaeoWta. 

By  HENRY  W.  LliCY—Qldaon  Flayca. 
By  B.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  XembaU. 
Uodar  whioh  LardlT 
'My Lore!-     t  lona. 
PaetOB  Oaraw. 
•oviag  tha  Wind. 
With  a  BUkea  Thread. 
Tha  World  Well  Loat. 

By  JUSTIN 

AFair  Saxon. 
Unlay  Sochford. 
DaarlAdy  Diadaia. 
Oamlola. 

Watardala  Hatghboiira. 
My  Bnemye  Danchter. 
lOu  Hieaathrope. 


The  Atonement  of  t^aia 

Sundae. 
The  One  Too  Kaay. 
Bttleia  Evarton. 
AebalofthaPaaOly. 
Aa  Octaya  of  Friendi. 

McCarthy. 

Donna  (jtotxota. 
Maid  of  Athene. 
The  Oomet  of  a  Saaaon. 
The  Dictator. 
ftad  Dlamondf. 
The  Biddle  Blnf. 
The  Three  Dlagnoae. 


By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend.         |  Tha  Royal  Ghriitophar 

By  OEORQB  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.         |  niantutat. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK— Iha  Maw  RapaUie. 

P. AY.  MARaUBRlTTB.^ThaDlaaaur. 
By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Portoae. 
In  aa  Iron  Grip. 
Dr.  Rnmeay^  Patteat. 
ThaVoloa  of  theCfaarmar 
Aa  Advaatttraai. 


Ob  Brink,  of  a  Ohasm. 
The  Siren. 

The  Way  of  a  Woaun. 
A  Bon  of  lahmaol. 
Tha  Bine  Diamond. 


By  LEONARD  MBRRICK. 

Thla  Stago  of  PooU.      i  Oy&Hilaw 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

Tha  Oan-Rttaaer.  The  Klng'e  Aseeral 

LnekofOerardRldgalay.    Raaah.  Fanalng'aQnaet. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Eatharoourt  Raotory. 

By  J.  B.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  aad  Rohia  Hood,  j  Ooldaa  XdoL 
Baalle  tha  Jeatar.  I  Toqng  Lochiavar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


AUfe'a  Atonaoaat 
Joseph's  Ooat. 
OoalBofPira.         '^ 
Old  Blaaer's  Hero. 
ValStnaga.  |  Hoarta. 
A  Model  Father. 
By  the  Oata  of  the  Baa. 
A  Bit  af  Hnuaa  Ratnre. 
Ftrat  Person  Singnlar. 
Qiralo  Fortvaa. 


The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMarttn's  Littte  Qirl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
Ja  Direst  Parll. 
Moot  Despair. 
A  OtpftU  o'  Naila. 
Tales  la  Prose  *  Vane 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
ThUUttle  World. 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

The  BUihepB'  Bible.         I  Panl  Jonas  a  Alias. 
Oae  TraTeiler  Retoms.  |        _ 

Bv  HUME  NISBET.-'BaliVpr 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ana's.  1  Billy  Belle*. 

Miss  Wentworth^s  Idea. 
By  a.  OH  NET. 
A  Weird  Gift.  |  Leva's  Dcp«hi. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-Tha 
By  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondaga.  ,  Di  a  WlatarOity. 

Stratiimore. J  Ohaado 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Xdalla.  (Gaga. 

Oedl     Oastlamatna'a 
Tricotirla.     |  Pock. 
Folia  Fariaa. 


Pipiatralk;.! 
ATiUaga  Cemi 


TvoOtfendeia. 


ADogofFlaadMS. 
PasoaraL     |  Slgna. 
Priaeees  Rapraxiaa. 
Two  Wooden  Sheas. 

IhaWStarsof  Edara. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  aad  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN 


Loat  Sir  Masatngberd. 
The  Faallv  Scapagraee 
A  Oooaty  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
A  Oonfldentlal  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn, 
tn  Peril  and  Privation. 
Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 
High  81  -    - 


The  Talk  of  the  Ti 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Caah  Only. 
The  Rnmt  Winn. 
The  Word  and  tha  WU. 
Baacy  Stories. 
A  Trriag  Patlaat. 
A  Modem  Dick  Whtl- 
ttngtoa. 
fgh  Spinta.  (By  Proxy. 

By  WILL  PAYNE.~Jeiry  tha  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  aad  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tr« 
Ohrlatiaa  Ohard.  I  2f  alma. . 

'  Aa  a  Watch  in  tha  Hlghl' 

By  B.  C.  PRICB.-i 

By  RICHARD  PRYCB. 

Mias  MazwaU's  AfiactioBs.  _ 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  i  A  RItfh  Maa'a  DanghtK 

By  AMBLIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  DertiBg.  I  MerieL 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Tha  Baada  of  Jnatlea.    i  Womaa  la  tha  Saafc. 


By  ALBERT  ROSS. 
By  HERBERT  RUSSELL.   TnaBtee 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

Peg    WoftagtoB :    and 
Onrlatle  Jtthnstana. 


Hard  Ca^, 

Cloister  •  tha  Hearth. 

ITe  var  Too  Late  to  Mead 

nio  Course  of  Tma 
Love ;  and  Single 
heart  ft  Doabtofhea. 

Atttoblography  of  a 
Thief;  Aefc  of  an 
Trades ;  A  Hero  aad 
a  Martyr;  and 
Waadenag  Hair. 

J.  RUNCIMAN. 


Griftth 

Love  Little,  Leva  Long. 

T9ie  Doahla  MaRlaga. 

Foal  PUy. 

Pat  rrself  la  Hia  Pla«* 

A  Terrible  T^smptattoa. 

Tha  Jllt^  SedOmrStorH-i: 


Arm 


and    BIMe 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

tha  OaUeytSre.     Ify  Shlatsatc  Lo 


Rouad 

Za  tha  Middle  Watoh. 
Oa  tha  FO'klla  Head 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape 
Book  fertlM  Hammoak. 


dy. 


Mystan^fOeai 
Jaaar  Bartewa. 
Aa  Ooeaa  Tra 
ATala  of  Two 


ela 


ilBtsatc  Loaisa. 
AlbaaeaWld 
Tha  PhaatMB  Death. 
UBalkaMaaT 
Good  Ship  *] 
Tha  OoBviet  Shtp. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  tha  < 
Tha  Last  Batry. 


The  DC Lth  Ship. 
By  DORA  RUSSELI — OriftoCnta, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novbls— c<m<t«tt«i. 
BAYLB  5T.  JOHN.-AL«vnittntF«attj. 


By  ADELINE 


Dr.  KBdicott'a  ExpttlaMnt. 
irB4«r  FalM  Frttasew. 


SBROBANT. 


By  OEORdB  R.  SIMS. 


One*  Upon  aCSulatBM 

Time. 
Wittwnt  tlM  UiMllckt. 


In  Xioadoa'a  Heart 
IBury  Jtt«  |lkrr1«d. 
Th*  fliBKll'fart  Lady. 


A  BU&il  Marriac*. 

By  HAW  LEY  SMART. 

mthrat  Lot*  or  Uconco.  |  Tte  Outaldor. 

no  llactor  of  SattiktUy.    Bctttrloo  *  BoaodMk. 

Leaf  04da.  I A  Radnc  Biibbor. 

By  J.  MOYR  SMITH. 

Th«  PriBot  ot  ArgoUa. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

A  loertt  of  th*  Boa.         AlOiiioaof  thoMoott. 
The  Oroy  Koak.  Sccrot  IVyTam  Towort. 

IboMMUrof  troaanoo    XIm  Doon  of  Btva. 
IMWobof  Fato. 
Hm  llraago  Sxporieaeo*  of  ICr.  Vonchoylo. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  TiUow  of  Trinity. 
Th*  JTaalor  Deaa. 
lCart«roftt.B«oe4Mt-i. 
To  kla  Own  KaaUir. 
Oallaatry  Bower. 
la  Paoo  of  the  World. 


The  Tremlett  Diamoaii. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Tratlo  BoneyBooa. 
A  Froetor's  Woolaf  . 
Fortune's  0%ta. 
Boaaia  Uagsie  Laader. 
1  Mary  Unwin. 
Xra.  Onatar'i  Beerot. 

By  JOHN  STAPPORD.-Oortaaadl. 

By  R.  STEPHENS.— The ovaeifcra Mark. 

By  R.  NBILSON  STEPHENS. 

FhlUpVlawood. 

R.  A.  STERNDALE.-TheAf^baaXalfe. 
R.  L.  STBVBNSON.->Th«  Boield*  OlBb. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 
The  Toaac  Kaaloraf  9rMB>»U- 
By  SUNDOWNER.   Told hy  the  Taflrall. 
By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— The  Blrta'a  Web. 
BERTHA  THOMAS.— The  VioUa  Flayer 

By  PRANCES  B.  TROLLOPB 

Like  Bhipe  apon  Be*.     I  Mabele  Frop'en. 
Aaa*  Fanea.  | 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  live  Bov.     Bcarboroash'a  Family. 
Fraa  Frohmana.  The  Laad-Lea(ueTa. 

Karloa  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURQENIEFP.  Ac. 

Btorloa  firom  Fevelfa  BoToUata. 


Ohole*  Wotha. 

LIhnryof 

The  Xnaoeeata  Abroad. 

Boaghinff  It;  and  The 

laaoceata  at  HoaDO' 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Amaricaa  Olafaaaat. 
AdTeBtarasTttmSatryer 
Tom  Bawyer  Abroad. 
Toaa  Bawyer,  DeteetiTO 


By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Fadd'ahead  Wllaoa. 
The  CMlded  Am: 
Priac*  aad  the  Faaper. 
Ufa  oa  the  lIlBd«lrol. 
The   AdToataree   ot 

Bncklebezry  Flaa. 
A  Taakee  at  the  Oeart 

of  ElDf  Arthvr. 
Btolen  White  Elephant 
Al.000,000  Baak-aote. 

C.  C.  P.-TYTLER.— matnae  Jadith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLBR. 

WhatShe  OameThrovgh ,  Xrs  Oarailchaera  flod* 
Burled  DlaJBoada. 
The  BlaekhaU  Ohoata. 
The  Ifacdoaald  Laai. 
Wlteh-WUe.  1  Bapphira 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Qaooa  agalnat  Owea. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 
A  Ooart  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZBTELLY.-The  Beorptoa. 

By  P.  WARDEN.— Joaa.  th*  Ovrate. 

By  CY  WARMAN-.BzvreaiMea8ea(er. 

By  A.  WERNER. 
Ohapoaca'a  White  Maa. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


Baohel  LaagtOB. 

A  Hoaeymooa'a  SeUpaa 

A  Toaaff  Dragaa. 


For  Hoaovr  and  Life 
A  Woaian  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Milhoaa. 
Two  Fiaches  of  Baaff. 
Bigal  Fwtoaeae. 
Birch  Oeae. 
The  Fbaatom  Ctty, 
A  Qaoer  Bace. 
Boa  Oloagh. 

By  ATHA 


ee  Old  Factory, 
d  Bqrvmgton. 
Ralph  Norbreok'a  Tnttt 
Truat-utoaey 
Bona  of  Belial. 
Boy  of  Boy'a  Court. 
With  the  Bed  Eagle. 
Btraaao  Crimea    (Tnio 
Stones). 

WESTBURY. 


The  Bhadow  of  Blltoa  Forabrook. 

By  C.  J.  WlLLS.^'Aa  Baay.going  FeUow 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

OaTalry  Life :  aad  BecfaBOBtal  Logeadi. 
A  Boldler'a  Chlldrea. 

By  E.  ZOLA. 

The  Joy  of  Life.  |    Elf  Mhatarpiooa. 

The  Fortvae  of  the  Bongona. 

Abbe  Konret'a  Ttaaa«rMiiOB. 

The  OooqueatofFlaaaana.  I  OenalBaL 

The  floaoarof  the  Army. 

The  DowafatL  f  Sla  Bzcelleney. 

The  Dream.     |  Hobot.     The  Dram-Bbum. 

Dr.  Faecal.       I  Loordea.    Kome.        |     Faria. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.     |  Frattfohieaa.  t   Work 

By  '  ZZ.  '—A  Biaetonik  Oeatwy  HiraoU 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illnstratad  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

^acd  Complete. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid.  Wife,  or  Widow  T  I  A  Life  iBtereat. 
Bliad  Fate.  I  Xoaa'a  Choice. 

Vaioriri  FMo.  t  By  Wesaa'a  Wit. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


FhUlrtta.     I    Babyloa. 
Btraag*  Storiea. 
For  Xaimio'a  Bake. 
laaUBhadea. 

TheBoekOBlag 
The  DovU'a  Die 
TheTeataof  Bh 
Thottreat  Taboo. 

By  E.  LESTER 

Itea  Mm  Fhoaiciaa. 


Daaiareaq'a  Daa^tar. 
Dacheaa  of  Fowynlaad. 
Blood  BoyaL       rpieeo. 
Ivaa   Oreet'a   ICaater* 
The  BcaUywag. 
ThlflUortalOotL 
At  ICarfcet  Valao. 
Vader  Bealod  Ordera 

ARNOLD. 


BY  PRANK 

Fettered  for  LUe. 
Uttlo  La<^  LiBtOB. 
Betweea  Life  A  Death. 
Bla  of  (Mga  Zaaaoallch. 
Folly  KorrlaoB. 
Ueat.  Baraabaa. 
Hoaeat  Davie. 
AFrodlgal'a 


BARRETT. 

FoaadOailty. 

A  BeeoUlag  VeBgeaaoa. 

For  Lot*  aadHoBOvr. 

Joha  Ford.  &c. 

Womaa  of  Iron  Braee'ts 

The  BardiBv  BcaadaL 

AXiaalagWltaeaa. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

BeaAf'lieBoy  Mortlboy 
XyOtlte  OttL 
With  "Bup  aad  Crowa. 
Thla  Boa  of  Valeaa. 
The  Ooldea  Battorfly. 
Th*  Ifoaka  ol  Thalema. 


By  Oalla'a  Arboar. 
OhaplalB  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Beamy  Bide. 
The  Oaa*  of  Mr.  Lacraft, 
la  TrafaUar»  Bay. 
Th*  T*n  x«ara'  Tcaaat. 
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Two-Shilumo  fiovnvs-<OHiinu«d. 
By  Sir  WALTER  BBSANT. 


AU 


Attd   Oendl* 


WN'U 
Of 

Xk«  Oaptatu* 

AU  la  a  aaMlM  Fair. 

Tke  World  Wont  Vorr 

WollTlMB. 
OUMroa  o(  Oibow. 
Berr  Pamlvi. 
For  Falta  aadFNodoM. 
T-k  Oall  Eor  Xln*. 
tko  MMtor  CnkftimM. 

By  AMBROSE 
Bt  FREDERICK 


Tho  BoU  of  Bt.  Pawra. 
tlwBolf  Boo*. 
Armoru  tf  LyoBOOM. 
8.K4llMiiM^  br  Towor 
▼•rbOM  OoaoUU  fto- 


of 


Tho  Irwf  Aoto. 
tko  Eobol  QMoa. 
loroad  tbo  Dr«i 

Avurloo. 
thoBoToltof  KM. 
In  SoMOB'i  Ordon. 
Tbt  dUy  of  Bofof  0. 

BIBRCE. 
BOYLE. 


ChroBleloo  of  Mo-Btt'o 
Load. 

BRET  HARTE, 

Flip.  I  Xarvja. 

AnrUftiOf  Iho  Slrrroa. 
A  Wolf  of  tho  PlolMO. 
of  OoldoA  QaM. 


Coap  Homo. 
Savof  0  UiB. 

BY 
Collfoniloa  Btorlot. 
Ookrlol  Ooaroy. 
Laok  of  Rooriag  0*019, 
An  nolrioo  of  Kod  Dof 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 

doUiM. 
Tho  How  Abolord. 
Tbo  Hoir  of  Llaat. 
Womoa  and  tho  Man. 
Aaehol  Boao.  I    Matt. 
Lady  KUpatriek. 


Shadow  of  tho  Sword. 
A  OhUd  or  Mataro 
Ooda&dtho  Maa. 
LoTO  Mo  for  Bror. 
FoxflOTO  Maaor. 
ThoMaitoroftho 
Aaaaa  Wator. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

fho  COukriataa. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

tho  Shadow  of  aOrlao.  I  fho  Poomitor. 
ASoaofBasar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

Tho  Orabo  of  tho  'Blaok  Prlaoo.' 

By  HAYDBN  CARRUTH. 

Tho  AdToatara  of  Joaod. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARB. 

For  tho  LoTO  of  a  Lo«. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVB. 

Paal  ForroIL 

Why  Faal  ForroU  XUlod  Mo  Wife. 

By  MACLARBN  COBBAN. 

Tho  Oaro  of  Boats.        |  Tho  Bod  Saliaa. 

By  C  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  SlaliMr. 

By  MORT.  &  PRANCES  COLLINS. 


Swoot  Aaao  Faso. 
TraaaaUffrattoB. 
From  Mitlaicht  to  Mid- 

aicht. 
A  ngkt  with  Fostaao. 

By  WILKIB 

Anaadalo.  ]  AftorOark. 
Ho  tf amo. 


Kldo 

Tho  Dead  Boorot. 

QMoa  of  Boarts. 

l&iiorMro.T 

Tho  How  MMdaloa. 

Tho  Froaoa  Doop. 

The  Law  and  thA  Lady 

Tho  Two  Deatinlet. 

Tho  Baoatod  RoteL 

A  Boffno'a  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Bvoty  faeh  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Tho  Prophet  of  the  Great  Satoky  Moaatalao. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
SBo  AdToatvoi  of  a  Fair  BohoL 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Oomedjr. 
Too  Play  mo  Falae. 
Blaekemithaad  Scholar 
Fraaoea 

COLLINS. 

My  MiaeoUaaloa. 
Ttio  Woama  ta  White. 
Tho  MOoastoao. 
Maa  aad  Wife. 
Poor  Mies  Flaeh. 
Tho  Fallea  Loavoa. 
Jesebol't  Daaghtor. 
Tho  Black  Bobo. 
Boart  aad  adeaoo. 
'ISarNol- 
Tho  BTil  Oosiua. 
Little  NoroU. 

Logaoy  of  Oala. 
BUad  Love. 


FrottfHSaa 

BlaaaBi    ' 

'ToLoV 

ABirdof 


By  H.  N.  CRBLLIN.-Talooof  thoOaUph. 

By  B.  M.  CROKBR. 

HoTUIe.        VtllagoTaleaaadJaaslo 
TtOfradloa. 
Two  Maaaoi^ 

Sir.  Jenrla. 

Tho  Boai  Lady  Bllda. 

Mfetrlodor  Slaglof 

ZatorfoMBoo. 

By  ALPHONSR  DAUDET. 

Tbo  BvaatoUst:  or.  Port  Solracloa. 

By  DICK  DONOYAN. 
■aator.  XathoQcteoi 


FroporPrldo. 
Anally  likoaoaa. 
AndrdForooa. 


Traokod 
OMiht.atLaatl 


Botly 


Qdyof  thoLaiv. 


UakbyL 

Banldoa 
Bark 


A  Dotoetlvo'a  Trlampba 

no  Kystory  of  Joaatea  Tomeo. 

Tho  Ohaoatoloo  of  Mlohaol  DaaovMCh. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIB  6DWARDB8. 
A  Folat  of  Hoaoaa.      \  Arohio  Lovott. 


By  EDWARD  BOQLESTON. 


By  a.  MANYILLB  PBNN. 
The  HowMbtroaa.  I  Tho  flter  III 

tothoDood.      I 

By  PERCY  PITZOERALD. 


BoUa 

Kever  ForgoMoa.  Soroaty  •  flvo   Brook 

FoUy.  Street. 

Fatal  Zoro.  Iho  Lady  of  Broatomi 

By  P.  PITZQBRALD  aad  others. 


By  R.  B.  PRANCILLON 


Blag  or  Ztevof 
Boaaaaoeo  of  tho  Law- 
BopeeOf  Saad. 
AMgaadhto 


Oao  hyOao. 
ABodQaooa. 
Qaooa  Oephotaa. 

By  HAROLD  FRBDBRIC 

Solh'O  Brothor'a  Wlti.  I  The  Lawtoa  «trl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERB- 

Faadaraag  Ban. 

By  GILBERT  QAUL. 

gBasaacrlat. 

By  CHARLES  OIBBON. 

Xa  Boaoar  Boaad. 
Flower  of  tbo  Foroat» 
Tho  Braea  of  Ti 
The  Goldaa  ShafL 
Of  Blgh  Degroo. 
By  Mead  aao  I 
LovlBg  a  DroaaL 
A  Hard  Kaot. 
Heart  a  OeUght^ 
Blood*Moaey. 


BoMa  Oray 
Faaoy  Ftoe, 
For  Ladi  of  Oold. 


What  wm  World  SayT 
la  LoTo  aad  War. 
For  tho  Klac. 
In  Paatorea  ereoa. 
Qaoea  of  the  Meodow. 
A  Boart'a  FroUom. 
Tho  Bead  Heart. 


By  WILLIAM  OILBERT. 


Mo. 


By  BRNBST  OLANYILLB. 

Tho  Loot  Helrem.  |  Tho  BDaoUkor. 

A  Fair  Ooloaiati  { 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  QOULD. 

Bed  Spider.  I  Bvo. 

By  ANDRBW  HALLIOAY. 
Byory-day  Fapora. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Vador  tho  Orooawood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth 
Eilleo  Qneatla. 
Fortaae'8  FooL 
Mlai  Oadogna. 
Sobaatiaa  StcoaM. 


PeatiU.  B«ivtfflph. 
Lore— or  a  Haaao. 
BaTldFoindextoifa  Bto- 


Tho   Spociro    of    Or 
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Two-Shi 


Sir  ARTtlUR  HELPS. 

By  a.  A,   HENTY. 
ByHEADON  HILU 


Br  JOHN   HILL. 

Br  Mn.  CASHEL  HOBV. 

Br  Mrs.  aeORaB  HOOPER. 

Br  Hn.   HUNOEBPORDu, 


By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
By  MARK  KERSHAW. 
By  R.  A^ne  KINO. 

Tkl   WuitM*'  Ua    B>U  tar. 
Hr  RDMOND   LEPELLETIER 
By  JOHN   LEVS. 
!,  LYNN   LINTON. 


By  AONBS  MACDONELL. 
QiultrONliu. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
naVnbTibUi. 

By  BRANDBR  MATTHEWS. 

A  —Ht  •>  ttl  Ik 

Br  L.  T.  MEADE. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMA5S. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWOKTH. 
-.blBKUry. 
^  J.  e.  MUDDOCK. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Mil  lute.  AHIttXiBsnaitnk 


By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

Ou  rnnllR  ktHimi.  I  TM  Bbibspr  BMM^ 
VulJoaiUlu.  I  "^ 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

By  W.  e.  NORRIS. 

By  QEORQES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Khhi,  1 A  vitrt  sia 


By  RICHARD  PRYCB. 

By  JAMES  PAVN. 

riMMifc.         I  avuAsTlMlu- 


^^a^n 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


Zils9«v«rT0o  lAte  to 

Hand. 
Ohrf  itto  Johattoae. 
Th«  Do«bl«  UUTlaxt. 
Pat    TovMlf  ta   m» 

Mm* 
LoT«  M»  Lltn*.  lOT* 

MelABf. 
Th«  OloUUr  ftad   th« 

Ooani«  Qf  Tntt  Lovt. 
Th«  jut. 

The  Antoblograpliy  of 
»  Thief. 


A  Terrible  Teuptatioa. 

Fool  Play. 

The  WMiderlng  Heir. 

HardOwh. 

Blngleheert  sad  Sonbl** 

fiMe. 
Oood  Storiei  of  U«a  aad 

other  Animals. 
Per  Wofilii3:ton. 
Oxtlhth  Gaunt. 
A  Periloue  Secret. 
A  Simpleton. 
Koadlana. 
A  Womaa-Hater. 


By 

Women  are  A 
ThoEaadeofJui 


p.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Tho  Wooum  la  the  Dark 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Xoaad  the  Oallej  Fire. 
Oa  tho  FolL'Bte  Head. 
Xa  tho  Middle  Watch. 
A  Vojrafo  to  tiio  Otoe. 
A  Booh  for  the  Ham- 

mook. 
The    M7Stor7    of   tho 

•OeeaaBtar.' 
Tho  Bomaaoo  of  Jcnap 

Harlowe. 

By  DORA 

A  OovatfT  Bwootheart. 


Aa  Oceaa  Tra<rad7> 

Sr  Shlpmaio  LoolM. 
oae  oa  Wide  Wide  Bea. 
Oood  Bhip  -  Hohock.' 
Tiie  Phaatom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Maa? 
Heart  of  Oak. 
Th<!  CtoDVict  Bhtp. 
The  Tale  of  thona. 
The  L&fit  Btttrj. 

RUSSELL. 


By  OBOROE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

aellf] 


Oaellght  aad  Daylight. 

By  QEORQE 


R.  SIMS. 


Zeph. 

Hemolre  of  a  Laadladp. 
Boeaee  from  the  Show. 
The  lOOoaimaadmeata. 
Daffoaet  Abroad. 
Bogoos  aad  Vagaboada. 


The  Slag  o  BeUa. 
Mary  Jaae's  Meaiotre. 
Mary  Jaae  Married. 
Taloi  of  To-day.  . 
Dramae  of  Life. 
TiakloloM  crime. 
MyTwoWlTOo. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLfiY. 

AMatehiathoDartL 

^       By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Wltaoat  Lore  or  Licence.  I  Tho  Plaagor. 
Beatrice  aad  Beaedick.     |  Loag  0d4e. 
The  Matter  of  BathkeUy.  { 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
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